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being the TRANS ACTIONS of the 

LODGE QUATUOR CORONATI of A.F. & A.M., LONDON 

No. 2076. 


TOLUME t. 


COPT OF PETITION. 

the undemigned, being regni arly registered 
Maeter-Masons of the Lodges against our respective 
■ames, having the prosperity of the Craft at heart, 
•ra ainxious to exerfc our best endeavours to promote 
And diffuse the genuine principies of the Art ; and 
for the conveniency of onr respective dwellings and 
other good reasons, wo are desirous of forming a new 
Lodge, to be named Quatoor Coronati. In conse- 
quence of this desire we pray for a Warrant of Con- 
stitution, empowering ns to meet as a regular Lodge, 
*t Preemasons’ Hali, London, on the first Wednesday 
(rf evbry month, and there to discharge the dnties of 
Itasonry, in a constitntional manner, according to 
the forms of the Order and the Laws of the Grand 
Lodge ; and wo have nominated and do recommend 
Brether Sir Charles Warren, K.C.M.O . , who has 
Berved the office of Warden in a regular Lodge, to be 
the first Mas ter, Brother WUliam Harry Bylands to 
be the first Senior Warden, and Brother Robert Freke 
OomIA to be the first Junior Warden of tbe said 
Lodge. The prayer of this petition being granted, 
we promise striet obedience to the commands of the 
Grand Master and the laws and regulations of the 
Grand Lodge. 

Charles Warren, B'Colonel, R.E., P.M., Lodge of 
Friendahlp, No. 278, and Charles Warren 
Lodge, No. 1832. 

WUliam Harry Rylands, Lodge of Autlqulty, No. 2 

Robert Freke Qould, P.S.Q.D., and P.M. of Nos. 
92, 163, 670, and 743. 

Adolphus F. A. Woodford, P.C.C. and P. M., No. 2 

Waiter Besant, M.A., P.M. Marquis of Dalhousle 
Lodge, No. 1169. 

John Paul Rylands, Lodge of Llghts, No. 148, 
Marquis of Lorne Lodge, No. 1364. 

eisaon Cooper Pratt, Major, R.A., Nos. 92, 1616, 
and 1724, 


WUliam James Hughan, P.Q.D., P.M., 131, (Lodge 
of Fortitudo.) 

George WUliam Speth, P.M. of Lodge of Unlty, 
No. 188. 

We, the undersigned, beg to recommend the 
annexed petition for a Warrant of Constitution. 

Wir.t Bohm, W.M., No. 92. 
Bertram Noakes, S.W., No. 92. 
Alfred Dent, J.W., No. 92. 


Slr Charles Warren, K.C.M.G., (now G.C.M.G.), born 
1840. Enterod Her Majosty’s Service as Lieutenant in the 
Boyal Engineers in 1867 ; Captain, 1869. Condnoted the 
Palestine Exploration 1867-70. In 1876 settled the bonndary 
line of the Orange Free State and Griqnaland West ; Gaxetted 
C.H.G. in 1877, and appointed Speoial Commissioner in the 
latter diatrict. Was engaged in the Qriqna-Kaffir War, and 
made Lient.-Colonel in 1877. In 1879, Administrator of 
Griqnaland ; 1881, Surveying Instrnotor at Chatham. 
Berved in Egypt against Arabi, and reoovered the bodies of 
Professor Palmer and his oomp&niona in 1882. Proceeded to 
Bonth Africa in oommand of the Beobnanaland Expedition, 
in 1884, and was oreated G.C.M.G. for his Services. On his 
retura he was plaoed in command at Snakim, bnt was recalled 
in 1886 to re-organise the London Polioe Force as Chief 
Commissioner. Is the anthor of “ TJndergronnd Jernsalem,” 
“ The Temple or the Tomb," and of many papers to varions 
learned societies. 

Bro. WUliam Harry Rylands, born 1847, Fellow of 
the Sooiety of Antiquarios, Member of the Asiatic Societies of 
London and Paris, Ao., Ac., Secretary of the Society of 
Biblical AroheBology, was initiated in 1872 in the Faith and 
Unanimity Lodge, Doroheeter, No. 417 j joined Antiqnity, No. 
2, London, in 1881, and was exalted in St. James’ Chapter No. 
2, London, in 1882. Grand Steward, 1887. He is the Anthor 
of Freemasonry in the xvii. centnry in Warriogton, Chester, 
Ao., and of many otherworks and oontrihntions to the Maeonio 
press, as well as papers, Ao., on Antiquarian matters. 

Bro. Robert Freke Gould was born in 1836. Entered 
her Majesty’s Servioe in 1856 as Ensign, 86th Foot ; Lient. 
81st Foot in 1865 j Berved in the North China Campaign of 
1860 (medal and clasp) j Barrister at Law, 1868. Was 
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initiated in the Royal Navy Lodge, Ramsgate, No. 429 (then 
621) in 1855, and succesaively joined the following Lodgea — 
Fricndship, Qibraltar, No. 278 (then 345), in 1857 ; Inhabi- 
tante* Lodge, Gibraltar, No. 153 (then 178), in 1858, as lirat 
W.M. on ite revival ; Ueridian Lodge, in H.M.’s 31at Foot, 
No. 743 (then 1045), in 1858, of whioh Lodge he waj elected 
W.M. in 1858 and again in 1859; St. Andrew*a in the Eaat, 
Poona, Eaat Indiea, No. 843, nnder the Grand Lodge of 
Sootland, in 1859 ; Orion in the Weat Lodge, Poona, No. 415 
(then 598), in 1859 ; Northern Lodge of China, Shanghai, No. 
670 (then 832), in 1863 ; elected W.M. in 1864; Royal Soaaex 
Lodge, Shanghai, No. 501 (then 735), in 1864 ; and Moira 
Lodge, London, No. 92, in 1866, aerving aa ita W.M. in 1874 
and again in 1875. Waa exalted in Melita Chapter, Malta, 
No. 349 (then 437), in 1857 ; joined the Sootoh Chapter at 
Poona in 1859; the Zion Chapter, Shanghai. No, 670, in 1863, 
of whioh he waa Z. in 1865 ; and Moira Chapter, London, 
No. 92 in 1875, Z. in 1878. In 1858 he waa appointed 
Provincial Senior G.W. of Andaluaia, and in 1880 Senior 
Grand Deaoon of England. Appointed 5th December, 1877, 
a member of the Special Committee to enqnire into and report 
to Grand Lodge on the action taken by the Grand Orient of 
Franoe in removing fromits conatitntion theparagrapha which 
aaaert a belief in the exiatence of T.G.A.O.T.U. Served on 
the Board of General Porpoaea in 1876, 1878, and 1879, aa an 
elected member, andfrom 1880-83 by nomination of the G.M., 
and as an elected member of the Colonial Board from 1876- 
1879. Besidea nnmerona contribntiona to the Maaonic preas, 
dating almoet from hia initiation, he ia the anthor of “ The 
Fonr old Lodgee,” 1879, “The Atholl Lodgea,” 1879, and 
“ The Hiatory of Freemaaonry,” 1882 — 1887. 

Rev. Adolphua Frederiok Alexander Woodford, 
bom in 1821, gazetted Chriatmas Day, 1838, Ensign and 
Lientenant Coldatream Gnarda, retired in 1841, matricnlated 
at Dnrham Univeraity 1842, took B.A. degree and Licenoe of 
Theology in 1847, and M.A. degree aotne years after. 
Ordained Deacon in 1846, cnrate of Whitbnm, near Snnder- 
land, 1846-7, ordained priest Jnly, 1847, and in tbe aame year 
preaented to the Rectory of Swillington, Leeda, which he 
reaigned in 1872. In 1852 he waa chaplain to Sir John 
Lowther, Bart., as High Sheriff of Torkahire. Initiated in 
the Lodge of Friendahip, Gibraltar, No. 278, in 1842, and 
anbseqnently joined the following Lodgea — Marquis of 
Granby, Dnrham, No. 124, in 1842, W.M. in 1844 and 1845 ; 
Philanthropio Lodge, Leeda, No. 304, in 1854, W.M. in 1858 
and 1869 ; and Lodge of Antiqnity, London, No. 2, in 1863, 
D.M. in 1878, nnder H.R.H. the Dnke of Albany. He waa 
exalted in Conoord Chapter, Dnrham, No. 124, in 1848; joined 
the Philanthropio Chapter, Leeda, No. 304, in 1863, and ita 
first Z.; and St. Jamea' Chapter, London, No. 2, in 1874, Z. 
thereof in 1882. Appointed Provincial Grand Chaplain of 
Dnrham in 1847, Provincial Grand Chaplain, West Torkahire, 
1860, and Provincial Grand Senior Warden, 1857, and finally 
Grand Chaplain of England in 1863. Waa firat Chairman of 
the Weat Torkahire Charity Committee from 1859-1870. He 
has been a oonatant contributor to the Maaonic press, few 
names being better known than “ Masonio Student,” one of 
hia many noma ia pluma, and waa the editor of the London 
“ Freemason ” and of the “ Maaonic Magazine," from 1873 to 
1886; and the anthor of “ Eenning*a Cyclopoedia,” “ Defenoe 
of Freemasonry," “ The Sloane Manuscript,” and other works 
— as well aa of the leamed introdnotion to Hnghan’s “ Old 
Chargea of the British Freemaaona.” 

Bro. Walter Besant, M. A., Oambridge, Secretary to the 
Palestine Exploration Fnnd. He waa initiated in Lodge of 
Harmony, Port Louia, Maoritina, in 1862, and joined the 
Marqaia of Dalhousie Lodge, No. 1159, London, in 1869, of 
which he became W.M. in 1873. Ia the anthor of “ The 
Frenoh Hnmonriats,’’ “ Early Frenoh Poetry,’’ “ Life of 
Coligny," “Life of Whittington,” “Rabelaia,” “ Readings in 
Rabelaia,” “ The Hiatory of Jeroaalem from Jeana to Saladin,’* 
joint author with Jamea Rioe, (deceaaed) of the “ Golden 
Bntterfly,” and other novels, and sole author of “ Children of 
Gibeon,’’ and other novels. 

Bro. John Paul Rylanda, bom 1846, Barriater at Law, 
Northern Oirouit, Fellow of the Society of Antiqnaries. Waa 


initiated in the Lodge of Faith and Unanimity, No. 417, 
Doroheater, in 1872, joined the Marquis of Lorne Lodge, 1354, 
Leigh, Lanoaster, in 1879, and the Lodge of Lighta, No. 148, 
Warrington, in 1880, where he aerved aa J.W., in the aame 
year. Waa exalted in the Elias Aahmole Chapter, No. 148, 
Warrington, in 1880. Ia the anthor of “ Account of the 
Holoroft Family,” “ Arma in Warrington Churcb,” “ Laneo- 
abire Inquisitione Post Mortem," “ Cheahire and Lancaahire 
Funeral Certificates,” “ Viaitationa of Cheahire,” “ Viaitation 
of Dorset, 1623,” “ Genealogies of the Familiea of Bate and 
Kirkland,” “ Genealogies of the Familiea of Cnlcheth and 
Rialey,” and nnmerona pamphlets and articles on Heraldio 
and Genealogical subjecta. 

Bro. SIsson Cooper Pratt, bom 1844, Major Royal 
Artillery, P.S.C., Professor of Military Hiatory, R.M. Academy, 
Gold Medalliat, R.A. Inatitntion. He obtained hia commiasion 
in Jnne, 1863, served throughout the Bhootan Campaign of 
1864-65, waa preaent at the capture of Fort Dalimkote, the 
affaira at Chnmnrchi and Nagoo, and the recaptnre of the 
Bala Paaa. Waa appointed assistant Field Engineer to the 
Left Brigade, Dooar Field Force, three times mentioned in 
despatehes, Medal and Clasp. Served aa Distriot StaS Offlcer 
to the South Western District dnring 1867-68, passed throngh 
the Staft College in 1873, and has ainoe held the appointment 
of Instructor in Tactica and Professor of Military Hiatory at 
the Royal Military College. He waa initiated in the Bayard 
Lodge, No. 1615, London, in 1876, and anbseqnently joined 
the Kiser-i-Hind and Moira Lodgea. Is the anthor of “ Field 
Artillery, ita Organiaation and Tactica,” “ Military Law, ita 
Procednre and Practice,” “Precia of the Franco- German 
War,” “Notes on Field Artillery,” “ The Strategio Defenoe of 
Egypt,” “The Egyptian Campaign of 1801,” “Notes on 
Military Hiatory,” eto., etc. 

Bro. Wllllam James Hughan, bom 1841, initiated in 
Lodge St. Anbyn, Devonport, No. 954, in 1863, joined the 
Phcanix Lodge, Traro, No. 381, in 1864, and Fortitudo Lodge, 
Trnro, No. 181, in 1866, servingas W.M. of the latter, in 1868, 
and again in 1878. He waa exalted in Glaagow Chapter, 
No. 50, in 1865, and joined Killwinning Chapter, Ayr, No. 
80, in 1868, of which he became Z. in 1878. Ia an Hon. 
Member of many Home and Foreign Lodgea and Societies, 
auoh aa tbe Penn’a Association of Masonio Veterans, eto., and 
waa in 1880 made Hon. Senior G.W. of Grand Lodge of 
Quebec, an honor from whioh he withdrew in 1886. In 1876 he 
waa granted the rank of Past S.G.W. of Grand Lodge of 
Egypt, and haa been Grand Representative of the Grand 
Chapter of Pennaylvania from 1872. Besidea holding past 
rank aa Grand Secretary, etc., in hia own provinoe of Cora- 
wall, he waa, in aoknowledgement of hia masonio researchea, 
granted the rank of Past Senior Grand Deaoon of England in 
1874, deolining at the aame time the offered past rank in 
Grand Chapter, which he however aocepted in 1883, aa Past 
Assistant Grand Sojouraer. He waa the editor of the “ Devon 
and Comwall Masonio Calendar,” 1866-8; originator and 
editor of “Comwall Maeonio Directory,” 1870-1887, and in 
addition to innnmerable oommnnioationa to the maaonic 
jonmala of both hemispherea, the anthor of the following 
works (all now ont of print), “ ConBtitntiona of the Free- 
maaona, 1869,” “ Hiatory of Freemaaonry in Tork,” (Eingaton 
Masonio Annnal, 1871), and “ Unpnbliahed Recorda of the 
Craft,” in one volnme, aa “Maeonio Sketches,” 1871, “Old 
Chargea of the British Freemaaona,” 1872, “ Memoriala of the 
Maaonic Union of December, 1813,” 1874, “ Numerical and 
Medallio Masonio Register,” 1878, “ Origin of the English 
Rite of Freemaaonry,” 1884, and nnmerona pamphlets. He 
is a freqnent lecturer on Masonio Hiatory and Biblical 
Archseology. 

Bro. George Wllllam 8peth, bom 1847, initiated in 
1872 in the Lodge of Unity, London, No. 183, W.M., in 1876. 
Exalted in Sir Francis Burdett Chapter, No. 1503, Taickenham, 
in 1883. Is the anthor of “ A Hiatory of the Lodge of Unity, 
No. 183,” 1881, and of “ Royal Freemaaona,” 1885, besidea 
having been a freqnent oontribntor to the Masonio Preas of 
London and Philadelphia, and the writer of aeveral articles in 
the “ Masonio Monthly.” 
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COPY of the WARRANT of CONSTITTJTION. 

Albebt Edwabd, G.M., 

To ali and every onr Right Worahip- 
fnl, Worsbipful, and Loving Brethren, 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 

Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Ac., Ac., Ac., 

Grand Master of the Most Ancient and Honorable 
Fratemity of Free and Accepted Masons of Fngland 
send greeting. 

Ilttctt» tje — That We, by the authority 
and nnder the sanction of the United 
Grand Lodge of England vested in ns for 
that pnrpose, and at the humble petition 
of onr Right Trusty and Well-Beloved 
Brethren Sir Charles Warren , K.C.M.O., 
No. 2076. William Harry Bylands, Bobert Freke 
Qould, The Rev. Adolphus F. A. Woodford, 
Walt er Besant, John Paul Bylands, Sisson 
Cooper Pratt, and others, do hereby con- 
stitute the said Brethren into a Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons nnder the 
Title or Denomination of 

The “ Qhatuob Cobonati ” Lodge. 

The said Lodge to meet at Freemasons’ Hali, 
London, on the first Wednesday of every month, 
empowering them in the said Lodge, when duly 
congTegated, to make pasa and raise Free Masons 
accordmg to the Ancient Cnstom of the Craft in all 
ages and nations throughout the known world. 

fttvUjev at their said petition and of the 
great trnst and oonfidence reposed in every of the 
above-named Brethren, JJtTc bu appoittt the said 
Sir Charles Warren , K.G.M.G., to be the first Master , 
the said William Harry Bylands to be the first Senior 
Warden and the said Bobert Frelte Qould to be the 
first Junior Warden for opening and holding the said 
Lodge and until snch time as another Master shall 
be regularly elected and installed, strictly charging 
that every member who shall be elected to preside 
over the said Lodge, and who mnst previonsly have 
duly served as Warden in a Warranted Lodge, shall 
be installed in Ancient Form and according to the 


Laws of the Grand Lodge that he may thereby 
be fnlly invested with the dignities and powers of 
his office. glttb n>e bo requtve you the said 
Sir Charles Warren to take special care that all 
and every the said Brethren are or have been regu- 
larly made Masons, and that you and they and all 
other Members of the said Lodge do observe, perform, 
and keep the Laws, Rules, and Orders contained in 
the Book of Constitutione, and all others which may 
from time to time be made by onr Grand Lodge or 
transmitted by us or our Successore Grand Masters 
or by our Deputy Grand Master for the time being. 
glttb xve TOo cnfoitt you to make such By-laws 
for the government of your Lodge as shall to the 
majori ty of the members appear proper and neces - 
sary, the same not being contrary to or inconsistent 
with the General Laws and Regulations of the Craft, 
a copy whereof you are to transmit to us. 
bo require you to cause all such By-laws and 
Regulations and also an account of the proceedings 
in your Lodge to be entered in a Book to be kept for 
that purpose, and you are in no wise to omit to send 
to us or our Successore Grand Masters, or to our 
Deputy Grand Master for the time being, at least 
once in every year a liat of the members of your 
Lodge and the names and descriptione of all Masons 
initia ted therein, and Brethren who Bhall have joined 
the same with the fees and monieB payable thereon. 

being our will and intention that this our 
Wabbant of Constitdtion shall continue in force so 
long only as you shall conform to the Laws and 
Regulations of our Grand Lodge, 3l»th you the said 
Sir Charles Warren are further required as soon as 
oonveniently may be to send us an account in wnting 
of what shall be done by virtue of these presents. 

Qiven under our Hands and the Seal of the Grand 
Lodge at London, the 28th November, A.L., 5884, 
A.D., 1884. 

By cxmmand of His Boyal Highness the M.W. 

Grand Master. 

SHADWELL H. CLERKE, G.S, 
LATHOM, D.G.M. 


Owing to the departure of Sir Charles Warren, the W.M. 
designate, on a diplomatic and militar y oommand in Beohnana 
Lana, Africa, the Brethren vere unable to meet as a Lodge 
far the purpoee of Conseoration until after his retum at the 
end of 1885. 



12th JANUABY, 1886. 


On Tueaday, the 12th Jannary, 1886, the Lodge met at 
Freemasons’ Hali, at 6 o’olock p.m., for Conseoration. The 
Conseorating Officere were the V.W. Bro. Ool. Shadwell H. 
Olerke, G.8., as W.M. ; V.W. Bro. Thomas Fenn, Pree. B.G.P., 
** S-W.; W. Bro. Balph Gooding M.D., P.8.G.D, as J.W.j 
W. Bro. Frank Bichardson, P.S.G.D., as D.C. ; and W. Bro. 
Heniy Sadler, G. Tyler. Of the Fonndere the following were 
Prestot : — Brothers 8ir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G. ; Rev. A. 
F. A, Woodford, P.G.C. (who ac ted as Grand Cbaplain) ; W. 
H. Bylands i R. F. Gonld, P.S.GJ).; and G. W. Speth. 


The Grand Seoretary opened the Lodge snooessively to 
the third degree, and in addreasing the Brethren said that 
many distingnished and cealons studente of Masonio history 
having started the idea of banding themselves together as a 
lodge where they conld have better opportnnities of disonssing 
the variona matters in which they were specially interested, 
had petitioned the Grand Haster abont a year ago, and that 
his Royal Highness had readily aoceded to their request. 
The members of tbe new lodge had selected a worthy brother, 
who was distingnished as a soldior as well as a Mason, to 
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«reside over them — Sir Charles Warren — through whoee 
abeeoce on military duty in Soath Africa nniil recently, tbe 
oonBecration had to be delayed to the present time, when the 
brethren were happily met to give effeot to the warrant of the 
Grand Mas ter. 

At the ooncladon of this address, the Qrand Chaplain 
delivered the foilowing 


ORA.TIOH 

at the Conseeration of Lodge Qnatnor Coronati, No. 2076, by 
the Bev. Adolphua F. A. Woodford, F.G.C. 

Ws ore met, Sir, once agam under your 
presideney, to consecrate another Lodge, a subject I 
Tenture to think of rejoicing to every loyal and 
^eflecting Freemason. For if our professione as 
members of tbe Maeonie Order in tbe abstract, and 
our outcome in tbe concrete be real and true, if tbey 
be sometbing besides tbe mere repetition of certain 
familiar platitudes, if they be, as I believe tbey are, 
widely above and beyond tbe “ sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal ” of merely normal utterances, they 
deserve as before tbe world and amongst ourselves, 
tbe extension and development wbich eaeb new 
liodge is intended and calcnlated to offer to them. 

For Freemasonry as we have it happily in 
Bngl&nd, is not only a social aggregation however 
good and pleasant in itself, it is not either intended 
fo promote and foster alone agreeable coteries and 
gracefnl hospitality: it is not even solely an 
fcssemblage of brethren of “ tbe myatic tie,” as we 
often say, met to discharge from time to time tbe 
normal dnties of tbe Lodge, and display tbe beanties 
imd accessorios of an ornate and cberisbed ritnal ! 
Itight and good as all these tbings are in their place 
ana season, they do not and cannot constitute tbe 
ratson d’etre of that remarkablo association and 
fraternity to whicb some of us have heartily avowed 
and do sincerely avow stili, tbe devotion, the sym- 
pathy, the affection of years. 

Yes ! Masonry bas in tmth bigber aims and 
greater ends within its purview for all its alumni, 
and withont these, I make bold to say, Sir, its mis- 
sion in the world might seem a doubtful blessing to 
some minds, and it wonld forfeit, I venture also to 
think, much of tbe faBcination it exerts over those 
qf i(s numbers whp have known it tbe longest and tbe 
beet, and all of ita attractione for mankind. Let us 
oall to mind shortly here wbat ara tbose peculiarities, 
nay speoialities, of thonght and ac t ion, of tradition 
and teaebing, wbich have lent to it its preetige as 
before tbe world, and robed it in tbose colonra wbich 
always appear brigbt and dQmia»nt to tbe faithful 
and underotanding Freemason. Freemasonry, in 
addition to the cbarmB of social geniality and the 
pleasantness of genuine hospitality, as well as tbe 
long-endaring assooiations of intimate and affepting 
friendship, oomradeship, and living aympatby, 

f roclaims certain truths, whicb, important m 
hemselves, commend our world-wide society to 
the allegiance, regard, and devotion of ita “ pand 
of brothers,” wharever ita lodgea are eet up, 
wherever its banner ia unfurlad. Bnglisb Free- 
masonrv to-day, as ever, asserte in nnmrstakeahla 
tones, Belief in God and Love of man ; proclaime 


the golden message of toleration and friendship fo* 
all children of the dnst. And thus, wbile it unde- 
niably annonnees its endaring principies of equality 
and comprebension for all creeds and classes and 
oolours, it emphatically seeks to aaasert loyalty to 
the throne and reverence for religion. For exaqtly 
in tbe same way as it ever upbolds tbe jnst and 
necessary claims of lawf al autbority on all patriotio 
citizens, so it in tbe same meas ure sets before us 
tbe paramoant necessity of law and order and publio 
safety, the maintenance of tbe rigbts of property, 
industry, and tbe public weal, the peaceful upbolding 
and progress and conservation of all the various con* 
ditions, distinctions, and grades wbich constitute 
tbe essence, tbe fabrio, and tbe bond of all civilia»! 
society. Like the pyramid, however narrow and 
many some of the successive stepa may seem, which 
rise from tbe base to tbe apex, yet in wbat bas been 
termed tbe artificial gradatione of society and the 
world, we have both order anddesign, and anice and 
elaborate system wbiob comprehende and compacta 
in one raarvellous wbole, contrasted classes, and 
apparently discordant elementa. 

Some have blamed Freemasonry for its absolute 
nentrality, others have averred that its dogmata qf 
law, its injuncturas to order and morality, are re- 
action&ry and retrograde, simply because holding the 
even and golden mean as between two extremes, 
while it enforces obedience to tbe laws of tbe land, 
submission to the mler, and a correot fulfilment of 
the dutieB of the oitizen, loyal and law-abiding, it 
disavowB emphatically all p&rticipation in, or ap- 
proval of, tbose hnrtful, secret, and illegal associa- 
tions, which have done so much to binder tb» 
advance of trne liberty and civilieing influences in 
tbe world, as well as tbe hatefol and debasing 
development of revolution andanarchy, plunderanq 
venality, tyranny, confusion, and proseri pt ion. 

And when to these facts and first principies 
we add tbe- open admiration and commendatura 
wbich our English Freemasonry ever demonatratea 
of bumanitarian efforts and cbaritable labours, 
we necessarily set before tbe friends and foes of 
qut order alike, certain energetio truths and cease- 
less duties, whicb have, and I believe ever will 
have, for our loyal and intelligent. English craft» 
pay for Anglo-Sayon Freemasonry in its entirety, 
tbe greatest attraction and the gravest meaning. 

Thus much as regards tbe general intereat a f 
Freemasonry proper, and the propriety of our gatbr 
ering here to-day ! I propose in the next plaoe in 
respect of our spepific canse of assembly to call 
attention, as seems both reasonable and nseful, to 
tbe idea and aim wbich have led to the form&tion of 
tbe Quatuor Coronati Lodge, and snperinduced the 
need of this official ceremonial. The Qnatnor Coro- 
nati Lodge wbich yon, Sir, are here to-day to conse- 
crate for tbe Grand Master bas, besides its peculiar 
name, a speci»! interest, a speci al end in view. 

In that revival of the 1 i terat ure and etudy, tbe 
arobsology and sssthetios of Freemasonry, which we 
have happily witnessed and welcomed in these oqr 
days, tbe legenda of tbe past in connection witfe oqr 
wonderful Brotherhood, full of interest as thej ue 
to any tbougbtful mind, h»ve demandod, as m 
tmth they deserved, the olose inveetigationsand eoa- 
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sideratiou of Maeonio studente. But wfaen we talk 
o£ tbe legenda of the Craft it may perhaps not 
inaptly be asked, “ What are they f" And when- 
«ver lanqching our Student- boat on tbe vast 
«ea of masonie history and archeeology we seek to 
realize wbat are ita legenda, ita actualities, and ita 
illuatratire evidenoea, the expanse is immense, the 
horizon far ofF. For in truth, we may iind oarselvea 
in our needful reaearcbea, among primeval mysteriea, 
ve may haye to go to far Aryan souroes, we may 
navigate the mystic aymbolism of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, we loae onrselves amid hieratio 
papyri, or we may sound aa far aa wq can thq 
remaina of the aporreta of Oreece and Rome. Some 
of na have made our inoursious into Scandinavian 
toga», othera have explored Teutonie mythology, 
and othera have lingered amid the communities of 
Greece and the collegia, opificum of Home. Masonio 
Studente have to considar in their anrvey of the 
Maeonie Records of the paat the accretions of e&rly 
ages, and the peouliar aspect and oolouring of 
peediseval tendencies . Hermeticiam has an attraction 
for some, the usagea aud organization of the Craft 
Gnilds affect othera. In fact no one can successfully 
treat the diversified outcome of all these varioua linea 
«f thought and atudy, of traditional witnesa, of 
masonio history, without paying attention to many 
apparently conflicting and yet probably coherent 
testimonies, all oonverging to one point, all witnesa- 
jng to one true source of origin and development ; if 
often contrasted, stili ever parallel, co-exiatent, and 
synchronoua. 

The legenda of the Craft properly, ao called, are 
thoae -whioh bear on the esoteric teaching and exoteric 
organization of Craft Maaonry, whether or no affected 
by contemporary influenoes, or dominated either by 
monastio, mystic, or hermetic Rymbolism. We be- 
lieve, tbat in aomeform or other, someway or other, 
perhaps as yet hardly ciear to the student, perhaps 
yet to be traced through varioas channels and many 
lines of progresa, thought and aymbola, the old Craft 
Masons were our forbeare in many apeeial forma of 
craft gradation and inner myatio teaohings, alike in 
their usagea, regulatione, and archaiama ; and their 
legenda may take the shape of the “ Legenda of the 
Guilds,” or may be fonnd in rythmic forma, in 
archaio remaina, in MS. oolleotions, in black-letter 
«hronicles. 

Among thoae qnaint old legenda of another day 
that of the Quatuor Coronati as it is called, com- 
menda itself for prevailing reasons to the masonio 
student. With all legenda, aa Time [runa on, the 
atory itself becomes confnaed and hazy, and criticism 
has often a hard crux set it to make that plain and 
conaistent, which through the lapse of years has 
lost in corree tneaa what it has gained in picturesque- 
uess. And thus to day the Legend of the Quatuor 
Coronati ia adumbra ted by no little unoertainty and 
«ooaiderable confuaion of facta and names. 

The atory in itself aeems to be as follows : 

Quinque Sculptore» and Quatuor Lapicidce , Lapi- 
darii, Quadratarii, Artifice», as they are indifferently 
ealled, in all, nine worthies seem to have auffered in 
cne of the pemeoutiona of Domitian, some say, 
Biooletian. Bro. Qonld cleariy pointa ont in his 
History of Freemasonry that one tradi tion makes 
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these worthies, or some of them, soldiora, even mem» 
bers of the Preetorian Gnard. They are said, some 
of them. t > have been oriered to make a statae 
to ASscnlapius, which as Christiana they refased te 
do, and were condemned to be scourged, and were 
either beaten with leather thongs with leaden balla 
attached. or thrown in leaden boxes into the Tiber. 
These boxes are said to have floated and the bodiea 
to have been taken out on the shore by friends and 
buried until the 7th centnry, when a church was 
erected in their bononr called the Chorch of the 
Cuatro Coronati, stili at Home, and the relies deposited 
therein, where they are said stili to be. But whether 
the nine, or the four, or the five,ia a point which is not 
olear. There ie evidenoe of the Legend in MSS. 
of the 7th centnry, and a Chnrch was built to their 
honour at Winchester in tbe 7th or 8th centnry. 
The names are also in oonfusion some what. In the 
Sarura Missal of the llth centnry five names are to 
be fonnd ou the corrunemoration day, November 8th, 
and they are Clandins, Nicostratns, Symphorianus, 
Castorius, and Simplicius. The other four names 
appear to be from varioas anthoritieB Severus, 
Severianns, Carpophorus, and Victorinua, and theso 
names vary in different and special Service books 
and MSS. : so that it is almost impossible to-day 
to lay down precisely and clearly an absolntely 
corree t liat of the names under the two heads, as they 
seem to have become confused and intermingled. 
To ns as English Freemasons the intereBt ot' the 
Legend is greatly increased by the fact that in the 
Masonie Poem, certainly of 1415 and probably of 
1390, the earliest so far discovered Masonie Legend, 
they are said to be, 

“ . . aa gode mutones aa on erthe shul go, 

Graver» and ymage-makers they were also.” 

And as tbis poem is admittedly taken from an 
earlier mannscript, a Norman French or even Latin 
original may yet tnrn np. 

The Masonie Poem, I may observo here, forms 
the first thus far of that stili lengthening list of Guild 
Legends which Bro. Hnghan has so ably dealt with 
and Bro. Gould so forcibly dilated upon, and has 
an abiding oharm for all who like to stray amid 
these curions relies of other ages. Bro. Findel with 
great ingennity and in his German patriotis m has 
claimed the Legend of the Quatuor Coronati or “ Ar» 
Quatuor Coronatorum ” as a proof of the German 
origin of English Freemasonry. Bnt as the day of 
the four crowned martyrs was fixed in the Sarnm 
Missal of the 1 1 th centnry and Bro. Findel dates the 
organization of the German Steinmetzen in the 13th 
centnry, his contention falis to the ground. 

If the Legend, as far aa England is concerned, 
is derived and not indigenons, it is in all probability 
taken from some Latin or Norman French form, or 
may, |perhaps, be even Flemish, and has come in 
with tbose ekilled workmen from the towns and 
great bnildings of the Low Conntries, who from time 
to time nndonbtedlv migratedto England, and whose 
names, Flemish rather than German, are stili to be 
traced in old Fabric Bolis and building documenta. 

When then it was songht to flnd an appropriate 
name for onr new Lodge it seemed that the Quatuor 
Coronati, who were the earliest patron saints of the 
German Steinmetzen, and who are mentioned in onr 
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earliest Maeonie records also “ as gode masones,” 
and who we learn died for dnty and were faithfnl 
unto the * end, would suit admirably onr special 
object. Whether they were nine, or five, or four, 
matters litti© ; they existed and suffered, as is 
alleged, and that surely was sufficient for ns ali. 
3Por they seemed to us, as a connecting link between 
the past and present, veli to illustrate our own 
archseological aims and aspirations and admirably 
to embody the lasting principies of Freemasonry, 
the avowal of devotion to duty, which is so beanti* 
fully exempli fied in our ritual, our history, and our 
mission. 

In this, our new Lodge, it is proposed, from 
time to time, to haye papers read on subjects far-off 
or near, recondite or common-place, to invite discus- 
sion on the successive subjects brought before us by 
“ expert workmen,” and to issue Transactions. We 
trust that by this means we may help forward the 
important cause of masonic stndy and investigation, 
may induce a more scholarly and critical considera* 
tion of our evidences, a greater relish for historical 
facts, and subserve at the same time the increasing 
and healthy movement for the extension of libraries 
and museums in ali Lodges. If the intellectual and 
cultured study of what Freemasonry is, has been, 
and may yet be, to ounselves and to the world is in 
any way promoted by our efforts, believing as we 
do, that such a study, thoughtful and prudent, 
zealous yet discriminating, is essential to a proper 
understanding of masonic archaeology and masonic 
formula), we shall indeed rejoice. For thus it may 
chance that we shall be enabled to rescue contem- 
porary Freemasonry from the charge frequently 
brought against it, that it sacrifices an intellectual 
study of Freemasonry proper to the more pervad- 
ing requirements of the social circle, and that it is 
too easily contented with a routine of ritual on the 
one hand, and the pleasing exercize of hospitality on 
the other. Whether these ideas and aims of ours 
are destined to be snccessful time alone can show ; 
but sure I am of this, that this new venture has 
been essayed in an honest attaehment to the Craft, 
and in a sincere desire usefully to extend the many 
claima masonic history and arehseology have on onr 
time, our intellecta and our sympathy, as Free- 
masons who take a pride in their order, and who 
feel and feel strongly that knowledge and light, the 
opposites of ignorance and darkness, are, ever have 
been, and we trust ever will be, characteristic f eatures 
and the abiding distinction of Freemasonry. 

The selection of the distinguished Brothei who 
will shortly be installed by you, Sir, as the first 
Worshipful Master of the Lodge, proceeded on the 
same duplex principle of the recoguition of the claims 
of literature and the discharge of duty under ali 
circumstances. We songht to emphasize the right- 
ful consideration of merit, and merit alone in such a 
choice, and we venture to think we have been 
thoroughly snccessful. To no one could the guidance 
and ruling of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge be more 
fitly confided than to Bro. Sir Charles Warren. 
Some of us will remember with what weird fascina- 
tion the story of “ Undergronnd Jerusalem ” came 
upon us in years gone by. A deceased Brother and 
writer makes one of his most striking characters say 


in one of his enduring works, “ The Cities of Europe 
for the most part do not intereat me, even Home 
affecta me not. But to stand in the streets of 
Jerusalem, to ascend the Via Dolorosa, to look on. 
the Garden of Gethsemane, to linger on the Mount 
of Olives, to see Jerusalem, — that would greatly 
delight me." How marvellous it seemed toread all 
those interesting details of discovery and verification 
in that striking record of energy and enterpriso 
combined, and to realize that stili to be seen were 
the mysterious marks of the mason fresh as the 
painter’s hand, whether Jewish or Phoenician, had 
left them, symbols of that world-wide fratemity, 
whose marks, whether early or late, are Btill such a 
crux to the masonic and the non-masonic student. 

When we were told of the “ Masonic Hali ” we 
were reminded perforce of that account of an early 
Greek historian, who relates how a diBCovery had 
been made of a secret chamber with a pillar or 
pillars in it, and from which the workmen disen* 
tombed a roll of the Hebre w Scriptures. 

By no one, as I said before, could the literary, 
the intellectual character of the Lodge be so effectu- 
ally fashioned, maintained, and set forth as by our 
Worshipful Master elect. 

Dnty, as we all well know, has been also his 
ceaseless watchword in high commande and perilons 
enterprizes, and can any one doubt that in electing 
that distinguished member of a great Service as our 
first Worshipful Master, the ruler, the organizer, 
the writer, the commander, the Lodge has songht 
the very best guarantee of success, and emyhatically 
placed “ the right man in the right place.’ 1 

Under his auspices, devotion, and eonlrolling 
ability, the Quatuor Coronati Lodge is destined to take 
we hope and trust a very high position amongst the 
Lodges of the Craft, and to cairy out successfnlly 
the objecta of its founders, in its attractability to 
its own members, and in its utility to the world at 
large. 

Happily never at any time was English Free- 
masonry in a more sound and prosperous condition, 
and less needing the voice of apology or the utter- 
ances of defence. Its professions are professions of 
sincerity, its labours are emphatically labours of 
love. 


In thus adding another nam e to the long list of 
honoured English Lodges we feel sure that a good 
day’s work has been affected, the more so, as the 
Quatuor Coronati Lodge Beem to emphasize and 
vivify all those peculiar conditions and attributos 
which give to Freemasonry its charm, its reality and 
its utility, both to the order and the world. 

Masonic Lodges, like an electric chain of light, 
seem to be encompassing mankind, bringing intel- 
lect and oulture, peace and civilization, friendship 
and fraternity to the distant and the near. Let us 
trust that they may stili advance in numbers and 
increase in power, and be more and more evident in 
vitality and activity, as they avow and reflect every- 
where the pure true principies of Freemasonry, as 
they unfold gallantly its fair, broad banner of 
Loyalty, Religion, Toleration, and Charity to the 
four winds of heaven. May Freemasonry stili go- 
on its ways and mission in peaceful and happy 
progress, cementing the Union and permeating the 
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affecti ons of onr entire Brotherhood, while at tfae 
same time it snbserves in no sligbt degree the happi- 
ness of natione the welfare, the healing, and the 
conciliation of onr vaet and snffering humani ty. 
liet ne all unite in the old aepiration of the Craft 
ihat under the bleseing of T. Q. A. O. T. U. 

“ So mote it be ! ” 


The ceremony of Conse oration was then regularly pro- 
ceeded with, and on its oompletion Bro. Sir 0. Warren waa 
installed ae M astor of the Lodge ; the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford 
iras invested aa acting I.M.P. ; Bros. W. H. Rylands as S.W. ; 
R. F. Gould as J.W. ; and G, W. Speth as Secretary. Bro. 
W. Besant waa nnanimonsly eleoted Treasurer. 

After the delivery of the addresses, the Wobsbipiul 
Mastxb in proposing a cordial vote of thanks to the Conse- 
crating Offioer, said : Onr only daty, and a very pleasant 
dnty, now to perform is to retom a vote of thanks to the 
Consecrating Officers for the admirable m an ner in whioh they 
have oondncted the ceremonies this aftemoon, and also for 
their nniform kindness and oonsideration in giving ns assist- 
ance in oonstitnting this Lodge. I have a great faith in the 
benefits that the hamas raoe derives from Freemasonry, and I 
think this Lodge will snpply a want that has been mnch felt. 
The Lodges under onr constitntional law are admirable 
«rganis&tions, and onr oharities are fnlly developed, but overy 
Maeon bas a oraving to know something definite abont the 
■Oraft, and this has nerer as yet been properly grappled with. 
This Lodge will be the platform where literary Masons oan 
meet together to assiat eaoh other in developing the history 
of the Craft ; mnoh has already been done by tbe brethren in 
this way individually, bnt we can confidently expect more 
when they oan work together. I am only a novioe in snoh 
matters, bnt I can believe that when the brethren here 
preeent have rolled away the mist that now snrronnds the 
snbjeot, we shall be astonished at the resuit obtained. I am a 
strong belierer in tbe antiqnity of Freemasonry, and I oan 
eonoeive that when the medisBval basis is fnlly asoertained we 
shall find that it resta upon a more antique foundation. I do 
not believe mnoh in the originality of the views of men, and 
I oan soarcely think that the preeent fonns and ceremonies 
were devised in the eighteenth oentary or even in the Middle 
Ages. Take for instanoe the “ Seven Ages ’’ of man, we find 
it based on Horaoe, and again in onr early work. I am of 
opinion that the arrangements for the Lodge are derived from 
the worship in the temples which existed in Fhoeneoia bef ore 
the bnilding of Solomon’s temple. I refer espeoially to the 
temple of Tyre — how it oame into use in this conntry is a 
mystery. The very arrangement as a Lodge seems to show 
this. Any person elaboratinga Maaonic temple in the Middle 
Ages wonld never dream of putting the Master in the east, 
just where the ohief door of King 8olomon’s temple was, bnt 
wonld have plaoed him in the west to observe the rising snn j 
bnt it so happens that in the older temples the great image or 
Symbol of the snn was plaoed in the East. There are many 
other pointa whioh conflrm this view. I think at present we 
ahall have plenty of work in assisting to elaborate the history 
of modera Masonry, bnt what I wish at the ontset to show is 
that we have no deaire to npset ancient traditions. I am a 
Snn believer in them. What we want is to olear them np, to 
confirm them, and with the aasiatanoe of the Grand Officers 
we hope to do so. 

The vote of thanks to the Consecrating Officers having 
been seoonded by the acting I.P.M., waa oarried nnanimonsly, 
and acknowledged in graceful terms by the Gband Secbxtaet. 

The Worshtptul Mastxb nert moved, and Beo. Woodfobd 
•ooonded, a oordial vote of thanks to the Committee of the 
Emnlation Lodge of Improvement for kindly lending the 
furnitnre and jewels, which were nsed at the ceremonies of 
the evening. Thia motion was oarried “ nem. con.," and 

Bro. Fknx said it wonld give him much pleasnre to com- 
municate the resolntion passed by the Lodge of the Qnatnor 
v Coronati to the other members of tbe Committee (Emnlation). 


The following brothers were proposed as joining members t 
— Bro. W. Simpson, No. 860 ; Bro. W. M. Bywater, P.M., No. 
19; Bro. Major F. G. Irwin, P.M., No. 158; Bro. T. B. 
Wbytehead, P.M.. No. 1611 ; Bro. E. L. Hawkina, P.M., No. 
857 ; and Bro. J. Eamsden Biley, P.M., No. 387. 

The Lodge was then olosed, and the brethren adjonmed 
to the Holborn Bestaurant. 

In proposing “The Health of the Grand Offioers,” the 
Wobshipfdl Mastxb said : Were I to enlarge upon this toaat 
I shonld only anticipate the few observations with whioh I 
have to introdnce the toast next in order, as all the visiting 
Grand Offioers asaisted at the oonsecration. Inasmneh, how- 
e ver, as it will devolve npon the Grand Secretary to reply for 
the Conseorating Offioers, I shall associate with the present 
toast Bro. Thos. Fenn, President of the Board of General 
Pnrposes, who has also filied the offioes of Assistant Grand 
Director of Ceremonies, and of Grand Beacon, and whose 
labonrs, pre-eminently at the dedication of Freemasons’ Hali, 
at the installation of the Grand Master, at tbe oeremony of 
laying the fonndation stone of Trnro Cathedra!, and for along 
series of years in conneotion with the Emnlation Lodge of 
Improvement, are well-known and appreaiated by the Craft. 

Bro. Fbnn, in acknowledging the toast, said : Worshipfnl 
Master — Knowing that a Grand Chaplain mnst neoessarily be 
present at a oonsecration, I did not expect to be c&lled npon 
to respond to this toast. I p resume I am seleoted as one of 
tbose Grand Officers whom yon have hononred by a vote of 
thanks for having asaisted in the consecration of yonr 
Lodge, and who on that acoonnt may be considered the 
real “ Qnatnor Coronati ” of the evening. There is, however 
a sligbt difference between ns and the great originale, we 
cannot in any way be oonsidered martyr*, and we are not five. 
Bnt Bro. Gonld in his interesting chapter of the Qnatnor 
Coronati has solved a very diffioult problem in arithmetio by 
proving — and I think it mnst be admitted satisfaotorily — that 
four are five, so that in that respeot we may be allowed to 
resemble them. As I nnderstand that this Lodge has been 
formed to settle knotty pointsin Masonio history, this problem 
will probably be one of yonr snbjeots for discnssion. There 
is also anotber snbject of interest to you in this same cfeapter. 
Bro. Gonld has there arrived at the conclnsion that these f onr 
martyrs, or five, or nine martyr* oompressed into four, had 
nothing whatever to do with Masonry, so that the raiton 
d’itre of the name yon have adopted for yonr Lodge shonld 
be a snbjeot to engage yonr earliest attention. I notice from 
what feli from Bro. Woodford in his address that there is a 
difference of opinion between himself and Bro. Gonld, so that 
yon are already provided with ample matter for lively argu- 
ment, which, no donbt, will be very interesting to the mem- 
bers, and reanlt, let ns hope, in a satisfactory solntion of some 
of thoee donbts whioh have lately distarbed the Craft. We 
shall know perhape before long, with some degree of certainty, 
whether Sir Christopher Wren was a Grand Master, or 
whether he was no Mason at all. In thanking you on the 
part of the Grand Officers for the compliment yon have paid 
them, they will, I am sare, join with me in expressing a hope 
that in all yonr discussione yon will be guided by a trne 
Maaonic spirit, and, to use the words of the great Bard of 
Avon — 

Do u adversarie* do in law— 

Strive mightily ; bnt eat and drink as (rlenda 

The Grand Sxoretabt then proposed “The Health of 
the W.M.," and, in doing so, dwelt on the former Services of 
Bro. Sir C. Warren, both as a Mason and wben in charge of 
the Jernsalem Exploration Expedition, in which latter capaoity 
be bronght to light so mnob of pecaliar interest to stndents of 
Masonio tradition and ritnal. He also alluded to his reoent 
distingnished Services in Beohuanaland, and heartily oon- 
gratnlated the Lodge in having been able to secure him as 
their first Worshipfnl Master. 

The Wobshipfdl Mastxb said : I was very pleased and 
proud to be made the first W.M. of the Qnatnor Coronati 
Lodge, whioh I think has a distinet and useful work before it, 
which Bhonld act to the benefit of the Craft generally. I 
entirely approve of the prinoiple on which it is fotmded. I 
am mnoh pleased also with the Oration, as I think the legenda 
of the past in their oonnection with Freemasonry olaim the 
close attention of Masonic stndents. I have myself rather 
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turned my attention to the far Oriental legenda, and have not a 
t studied tbe mediseval legenda ; but I think the atndy of 
th would subserve the intereat of Maaonio onlture. I am of 
opinion that the arran gement of Lodgea for inatanoe ia much 
older than is generally believed, and ie is very probable that 
the Jewish Hasons had derived the idea of managing a Lodge 
from the Phcenecian temples, which were west and east, in- 
atead of the temple, being as it was, east and west. Bnt ali 
these mattera, and many like them, can be atndied by the 
Adepta of this new Lodge. As to the history of the Qnatuor 
Coronati it is in that fragmentary state which allows of several 
fAadings, it thns becomes more interesting to ns. There are 
fteveral knots to nnravel, thongh the main points are secnrely 
flxed. In the reign of the Emperor Diocletian rmr martyrs 
imet with their death. Ponr of them were Roman soldiers or 
officere, who having etnbraced Christianity had snfiered death 
tather than sacrifice at the shrine of .dCBeulapius, whilst flve 
Were acnlptors, who — also aa christiana— refnsed to make an 
linage of the San God. By aome cnrions irony of fate these 
two sets of martyrs became mixed np, the acnlptors receiring 
the hononrs of the fonr soldiers, and even for many centnries 
w6re indeterminable. Bro. Gould, however, with his admir- 
ablo perseverance, bas worked the Snbject np, and abown 
blearly the names and the condition of tbe nine martyrs, who 
now are called the fonr. It seems a happy idea in these dayB 
of nniformity to call attention by the name of this Lodge to 
the fact that there were days when laymen wonld ventare to 
die for their opinion. At the present time the idea ia con- 
atantly incnlcated that individnols should not hold opiniona, 
and we have Fopes put over ns for fashion, for politica, for 
arta, and even for Science, to whom we are to look for onr 
movements and views. Now I believe that the vitality of a 
nation depends on the stnrdy determination of the indiriduala 
to bold to their opinion when involving principies of rigbt 
and wrong, and I believe that tbe present fashion of allowing 
mntters of right and wrong to slide — whilat it may allow the 
individual for a time to be more proaperons— mnst damage 
the nation at large. I therefore rejoice to see the indication 
in the name of this Lodge, that we may be permitted to have 
views for onrselves. Of conrse we mnst risk the conseqnences, 
bnt so long as they are in harmony with the Masonic rnles— 
against wbich their can be no cavilling — we oannot fail to do 
right in having the oonrage of onr opinions. 

Tho Worshipful Master tben Baid : — In proposing the 
toast of the Consecrating Officere 1 mnst call special attention 
to the kindness and conrtesy thcy havo ali shown in assisting 
to arrange for this ocoasion, as owing to unforesecn oircura- 
stances we havo been obliged to put off the day from time to 
time, and more partionlarly do I allude to the great interest 
taken in onr proceedings by Bro. Colonei Clerke, with whose 
name 1 conple the toast. Tho object of our Lodge is a some- 
what aingnlar one— singular that it should be reqnired— but 
it points to the ever-increasing interest taken in Masonry by 
tbe brethren, and the great vitality that tbe Craft at present 
enjoys. The institution of a Lodge for prosecnting the 
Science of Masonry, has no doubt occurred to thousands of 
MaBons, and no donbt many attempts have been made to 
carry out such a design. We therefore feel the more prond 
that to ns has been reserved the institution of this Lodge in 
1886. I have no donbt that ali here present have made their 
efforts in past years, and I will just allude to those I have 
made myself. In 1862 it was pnrposed to establish a Lodge 
in the Royal Engineers with very much the same design, but 
yielding to the advioe of the Grand Secretary of that day the 
scheme was abandoned. In 1869, whilst engaged in excavat- 
ing among the ruins of the temple of king Solomon, I had 
the pleasure of assisting at the holding of a Lodge, almost 


direotly under the old temple. In 1878, With our Treasneb, 
Bro. Besanfc, and others, I endeavoured to form a Masonic 
Societv, by means of which papers on Masonio snbjects might 
be read and printed, but this project also had to be given up. 
How this Lodge has actually got into being I canoot myself 
say, for I made no effort myself, bnt simply drifted with the 
stream, finding a strong current in favour of it. I trust that 
tbe Lodge now founded will quite realize what we hope for, 
end that a substantia! edifloe will be raised, perfeot in ali ita 
parts, but we mnst not be disheartened even if we fail to carry 
out what we hope for. Like the ripples on the flowing tide, 
there ia a continual influx and kefiux, but the motion is on- 
ward, and if we should fail others dau try again with better- 
hope, seeing how far we have gobe ; I mnst, however, say 
that in my opinion we have gained the day, and are likely to- 
progress prosperously. I feel prond to meet in the Lodge 
snoh distinguished members of the Craft, and I think the 
name chosen is a very happy one. In the original Nine who 
composed the four crowned Martyrs, there were fonr old 
soldiers, and in this Lodge of Nine they are reprodnced,* 
with five distinguished Masonsf to ropreaent the Five 
Sculptore. 

In the conrse of a very interesting response, Bro. Coi. 
Bhadwill H. Clebke remarked that so much having beeh 
said during the evening about the Fonndere of the Lodge- 
representing ntna martyrs, the Consecrating Officere must, in 
a oertain sense, be regaxded as their exeoutioners. 

To the toast of “The Officere,” which concluded thb 
proceedings, Bro. Gould replied, And said that rather more 
than a year ago a petition for a Charter was sent in, bub 
whilst lying in the Grand 8ecretary's offioe, the W. M. 
designate was ordered to South Africa. Sir 0. Warren had 
suggested that some other brother should take his place a» 
Master. This conrse, however, the Lodge declined to adopt- 
The members were content to wait patiently until the Lodge 
should be consecrated. Nor were they without compensa- 
tion for the delay. In the first plaoe they were presided over 
by the worthy and distinguished brother they had chosen as 
Master, and secondly the very delay itself was sufficiently 
conoluaive of the fact that the Lodge owed its eristence not 
to aDy sudden impulse or transient enthnsiasm, bnt to th» 
deeply rooted belief of a small body of brethren interested in 
Hterature and archmology, that their favonrite studies wonld 
derive a fresh impetus from the formation of a Lodge like that 
of Qnatuor Coronati. Bro. Gould said he had only a few words 
to add. “ Last year, in proportion as the affairs of South 
Africa appeared to prosper, so did those of the new Lodge 
Beem to decline. It almost looked as if Sir Charles Warren 
would be detained at the Cape, if not for the term of his 
natural life at least a good slice of it. Bnt ‘ it is an ill wind 
that blows no one any good,’ and however unfortnnate it may 
bave been for South Africa to lose the Bervices of so eapable 
and resolute a soldier and administrator, what bas been their 
loss has been onr gain j and I can assnre the brethren present 
that the Officere of the Lodge enter upon the active discharg» 
of their duties with every feeling of confidence and reliance, 
under the sway of the able and distinguished brother who so 
wortbily filis the chair." 

* vix— Sir Charles Warren, Royal Engineers. 

Rev. A. F. A. Woodward, late Coidstream Ouarda. 

R. F. Gould, late 31st Regimen t. 

8. C. Pratt, Major Royal ArtUlery. 
t W. H. Rylands. 

W. Beeant 

J. P. Rylands. 

W. J. Hughan. 

G. W. Speth. 
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7th AFBIL, 1886 


The Lodge met at Preemason’8 Hali, at 5 p.m. There 
were preseut Bros. Bev. A. F. A. Woodford, in the chair j 
W. H. Kylands, S.W.; B. F. Gonld, J.W.; and G. W. Speth, 
eecretary ; Bro. W. M, Bywater was admitted in the course of 
the evening. 

The following brethren were admitted as joining members : — 

Bro. Willlam Simpson, bom 1823, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Coloure, Hon. Associate of the 
Boyal Institute of British Architects, Fellow Boyal Geo- 
graphical Society, Member of the Boyal Asiatio Society, 
Initiated in 1871 in the Marquis of Dalhousie Lodge, No. 
1169, London. He is the anthor of “The Campaign in the 
Crimea, 2 rols., illustrated ; “ India, Ancient and Modem,” 
illustrated ; “ Meeting the Sun, a Jonrney round the World ” ; 
“ Arkite Ceremonies in the Himalayas”; “An Artisfs 
Jottings in Abyssinia " ; and nnmerons paperson archseological 
■ubjects oommunioated to the learned societies. 

Bro. Wltham Matthew Bywater, born 1825, M.B.I., 
F.R.M.8., F.P.S. In 1846 he waa initiated in the Boyal 
Athelstan Lodge, London, No. 19, W.M. in 1853 ; joined the 
Berkhamstead Lodge, No. 604, in 1876; and the Orpheus Lodge, 
London, No. 1706, in 1881 ; was exalted in the Hermes 
Chapter, Gravesend, No. 77, in 1853, and joined Chapter 
liount Sinai, London, No. 19, in 1858, Z in 1868, and Chapter 
Cyrus, London, No. 21, in 1882. Ig the anthor of the 
“ History of the Boyal Athelstan Lodge, No. 19,“ 1869, and of 
“ Notes on Laurenoe Dermott, G.8., and his work,” 1884. 

Bro. Francis George Irwln, bom 1829. Initiated 
in 1858 in the Bock Lodge, Gibraltar, Irish Constitntion 
No. 325; joined Inhabitants Lodge, No. 178, Gibraltar, 
in 1868, W.M. in 1859 ; Friendship Lodge, No. 345, 
Gibraltar, in 1858 ; St. Aubyn, No. 954, Devonport, in 
1865 ; and St. Kew, No. 1222, Weston-snper-Mare, in 

1868, serving as W.M. of this latter also in 1868 and 1869. 
Exalted in Friendship Chapter, No. 345, in 1858; joined St. 
Anbyn Chapter, 954, in 1865, and Inkerman Chapter, Weston- 
super- MT are, in 1869, passing the principle chair of eaoh 
in 1860, 1865, and 1869, respectively. Appointed Pro. 
Junior G.W. of Andalngia, in 1869, and of Somersetshire in 

1869, and is Hon. Member of the Lodge Etoiles B4unis, Liege, 
since 1869. His name will also be found on theroll of sererai 
IriBh and Scottish Chapters, having joined them temporarily 
when brought into their neighbonrhood by his military duties. 
Bro. Irwin is the Author of “ Sapper’s Handbook for the use of 
Vojunteers,” “Lecture to Volunteers on Military Engineer- 
i*&,” and editor of the “ Sapper.” He also translated from 
the French of Bedaride “ L’Ordre Ma^onnique de Misraim,” 
(the opening chapters of whioh appeared in the “ Freemason”) 
bouides writing other smaller masonic Works. 

Bro. Thomas Bowman Whytehead, bom 1840, initi- 
ated in 1872 in Prince of Wales Lodge, Auckland, New 
Zealand, No. 1338 ; joined York Lodge, No. 236 in 1874, and 
was a fonnder of Eboracum Lodge, No. 1611, York, in 1876, of 
which he became W.M. in 1877. Exalted in Zetland Chapter, 
No. 236, York, in 1874, and Z. thereof in 1875; fonnder and 
first Z. of Chapter Eboracum, York, No. 1611, in 1880. 
Honorary member of No. 1338 aforesaid, of Ancient Carthage 
Lodge, Tanis, No. 1717, of William Kingston Lodge, TuniB, 
No. 1835, of Falcon Lodge, Thirsk, No. 1416, of Londes- 
borough Lodge, Bridlington, No. 734, of United Northern 
Counties Lodge, London, No. 2128, of St. John’s Lodge, 
Plymouth, No. 70, of Canongate Kilwinning Lodge, No. 2, 
Edinburgh, and of sererai American Lodges. In his 
province of North and East Yorkshire he was appointed 
Prorincial Grand Director of Ceremonies in 1878, Provincial 
Senior Grand Warden in 1883, Prorincial Grand Begistrar 
of the Arch in 1876, and Prorincial Grand Haggai in 
1885. Besides nnmerons minor contributions to the masonio 
press, he is the anthor of “ Becords of Extinot Lodges (sererai 
parts),” “ Freemasonry in Fork in the 17th oentnry,” “ Some 
ancient York Masons and their Early Hannts,’’ “ Landmarks 
of Freemasonry,’’ “ Masonio Dnties,’’ “ Notes on the Early 
Rosicrucians,” etc. Amongst his non-masonic writings may 
he mentioned "Poetioal Bemains and Life of the Ber. T. 

“ hytehead, M.A.’’ “ Glimpses of the Western Pacific,’’ eto. 


He was also Editor of the “ Yorkshire Qazette” nntil 1886, 
when he was appointed Begistrar to the Dean and Chapter of 
York. 

Bro. Edward Loveli Hawklns, M.A., Oxon., is a past 
Master of No. 357, Apollo UnirerBity Lodge, Oxford, and of 
No. 478, Churohill Lodge, Oxford ; a Past Prorincial Grand 
Warden of Oxon, and at preBent Prorincial Grand Seoretary, 
Oxon. Amongst his contributions to literatnre may be men- 
tioned the following to the “ Freemason.” “ The Bed Apron 
Lodges,” “ Freemasonry in MassachnsettB,” and “ Translation 
of the Pope’s Encyolical De Secta Massonnm j” also separately 
printed the “ History of Freemasonry in Oxfordshire,” and 
an edition of “ Aristotle’» Ethics.” 

Bro. John Ramsden Riley, bom 1842, initiated in 1866 
in Airedalo Lodge, No. 387, Leeds, of which he became 
Worshipful Master in 1871. Exalted in Moraria Chapter, 
No. 387, in 1872, and occnpied its first Chair in 1878 and 
again in 1879. In 1881 he was appointed Prorincial Grand 
Director of Ceremonies of West Yorkshire. He is the anthor 
of tbe “ History of the Airedale Lodge, No. 387,” and of “ The 
Yorkshire Lodges,” besides ralnable contributions to the 
masonic pross. 

The following By-Laws* were agreed to. 

Br-Lawi of the Lodge Quatitor Coronati, No. 2076- 

Firtt By-Law. — Tbo regular Meetings of the Lodge shall 
be held at FreemasonB’ Hali, Great Queen Street, London, on 
the Eighth day of Norember, which shall be the Annirersary 
Festiral, and on the first Thursday (after the Quarterly Com- 
monication of Grand Lodge) in the months of December, 
Maroh, Jnne, and September. 

Becond By-Law. — At the regnlar Meeting of the Lodge 
held in September, the Master and TreaBurer shall be elected 
by ballot, and a Tyler by a show of handa. 

Third By-Law. — At the regnlar Meeting of the Lodge in 
Norember— held on the Day of the Quatuor Corovati or Four 
Croioned ifartyrs, the Master Elect shall be dnly installed, and 
shall afterwards appoint and inrest the Officere. 

Fourth By-Law. — Tbe following Fces and Dnes shall be 


payable : — 

Inititation 

20 guineas. 

Passing (initiated elsewhere) ... 

5 )> 

Baising . . 

& „ 

Joining (inclnding first year’s 
Subseri ption) 

6 „ 

Annual Subscription 

1 gninea. 

Fifth By-Law . — The Annual Snbscription shall be paid to 


the Treasorer at the regnlar meeting in December. 

8ixth By-Law . — A Permanent Committee, consisting of 
the Founders, tbe Worshipful Master, Wardens, and Past- 
Masters of this Lodge, shall hare the superintendence of the 
fnnds and property of the Lodge, and the consideration of oli 
special matters conneoted with its welfare. The members of 
this Committee shall be oonrened annnally to andit the 
Treasurer’s acconnts, and at other times as often as occasion 
shall require. 

Seventh By-Law . — In all cases where a Ballot is taken 
for approral of a Candidate for Initiation, or for tbe clection 
of a Joining Member, one negatire rote shall exclude. 

Eighth By-Lau >. — The Lodge shall at no time oonsist of 
more than forty members. 

A Sub-Committee consisting of the Wardens and Secre- 
tary was appointed to proride collare, jewels, and other neces- 
saries for the Lodge, and Bro. W. H. Bylands’ sketeh for a 
Founder’s Jewel and Lodge Badge was approred and passed. 

The following brethren were proposed as joining mem- 
bers : — Bro. John Henry Chapman, of Westminster and Key- 
stone Lodge, No. 10, and Bro. Professor Thomas Ilayter 
Lewis, of the Jerusalem Lodge, No. 197. 

* These By-Laws were subsequently approved by the Most Wors.hipful 
tbe Grand Master on tbe 14tb May, and confirmed m open Lodge ou tbe 
3rd June, 1886. 
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Trans actions of the Lodge Quatcor Coronati 


3rd JUNE, 1886. 


The Lodge met at Freemoeons' Hali at S o’clook p.m. 
The following memberg were present — Bros. Rev. A. F. A. 
Woodford in the chair, W. H. Rylands, S.W., R. F. Gould, J. W., 
Walter Besant, Treasurer, G. W. Speth, Seoretary, Major 
Pratt, J.D., William Simpson, I.G., W. J. Haghan, Major 
Irwin, and W. M. Bywater. Also the following Visi tora — 
Bros. John Lane, P.M., Jordan Lodge, No. 1402; James 
Glaisher, P.S.G.D., Britannio Lodge, No. 33; Joaiah Honle, 
P.M., Moira Lodge, No. 92 ; S. R. Baskett, P.Pr.G.R., Dorset, 
P.M., Beaminster Manor Lodge, No. 1367 ; and C. Kupfer- 
schmidt, P.M. and Secretary, Pilgrim Lodge, No. 238. 


The following Brother was admitted as a joining member. 

Bro. Prof. Thomas Hayter Lewls, born 1818, Past 
Vice Preaident of the Royal Institute of Architecta, Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquarios, Emeritns Professor of Architeo- 
ture, University College, London. In 1877 he was initiated in 
Jeruaalem Lodge, No. 197, London, and exalted in St. James’ 
Chapter.No. 2,inl880. He is the author of “Lectores on Archi- 
tectare,” delivered at TJnirersity College, “Ancient and 
Modem Architectare," in the new edition of the Bncyelopcedia 
Britannica (the mediteval part being from the pen of the late 
G. E. Street, R.A.), “ Annual Review of Arcbitectnre ” 1884- 
6-6, in the Companion to the Almanae, “ Preface and Archseo- 
logical Notes ” to Anbrey Stnart’s Translation of Prooopios 
(De tEdiftoiis, — the Geographical Notes being by Sir C. W. 
Wilson), and of many “Papers” on varions sabjects in the 
Transactions of the Royal Institute of Architecte, the Biblical 
Archeoological, British Archaeological and other Societies. 


Bro. John W. Freeman, P.M., No. 147, was elected Tyler 
to the Lodge; Bro. W. Besant was invested as Treaenrer ; 
Bro. J. P. Rylands as S.D., (by proxy) ; Bro. Major Pratt as 
J.D., and Bro. W. Simpson as I.G. 


Bro. R. F. Gould read the following paper : 

OS IOKB 

OLD 8COTTZ8K MA8OTZC CUSTOKS. 

From the operation of causes, which can only 
form the subject of conjecture, the greater number 
of the additional ceremonies, adopted in many 
quarters as Masonic, and labelled the “ High 
Degrees,” have been described as of Scottish 
origin*. Indeed, not content with this, as Saint 
Andrew was the Patron Saint of Scotland, and of 
the Lodgesf there, the new degrees manufactured 
in France were called not alone Scotch, but St. 
Andrew’s degrees.J These Scots degrees, as I 
have elsewhere ventured to term them in contra- 
distinction to the ceremonies actually practised by 
Scottish Maaons, appear to have sprung up about 
the year 1740, in all parta of France. § From the 
circum atance that Scot8 Masonry was unknown 
before the delivery by the Chevalier Ramsay of his 
famou8 Oration in 1737, and appeared shortly after- 
wards, the two have been represented as cause and 
effect. Many other reasons might, with equal 
plauaibility, be assigned for the French Maaons 
fathering their new rites on Scotland. For example 
the long and intimate connection between the two 
countries, or possibly the halo of romance cast 
upon the formation of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, 

* Flndel, p. 254 ; Gould, chap. xxir., possim. 

t Gould, chap. xxlil., p. 52. 

1 Findel, loc. cit. 

§ Sould, cbap. xxlr., p 92. 


by the pre-arranged drama in which William St. 
Clair, the first Grand Maater, secured hia election 
by magnanimoualy resigning an obsolete office in 
Operative Masonry — gave the whole affair a sort of 
legal aspect which waa wanting at the institution 
of the Grand Lodge of England.* But the most 
ingenious apecnlation of all has been made by a 
learned German, the Rev. G. A. Schiffmann, who 
considera that the Scota Maaters at firat formed no 
degree, and claimed no superiority, being a sort of 
volunteer inspectora who banded together to reform 
many abnsea which had crept into the Craft ; that 
their names mattres ecossois ia a corrnption of their 
special token, the acacia, whence they were called 
mattres acassois, and that they k ultimately developed 
into a separate degree.t 

The belief, however, that Scotland waa the 
original home of higher and more sablime degrees 
than the simple threk of the Craft, took firm root. 
In Continental Europe, besides the legion of Scots 
degrees, we find the Striet Observance and the 
(so-called) Royal Order of Scotland, each placing 
ita origin in North Britain. A stili later example 
of the common practice of affecting a connection 
with Scotland, is afforded by a well-known and 
highly floursbing rite — the “ Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, 33 0 .” But even stranger stili, in 
Scotland itself, where at least those who profess to 
write Masonic history should steer ciear of delusione, 
for which there is not one atom of foundation ; we 
find it gravely stated in 1859, by the then Grand 
Secretary of that kingdom, “That the Ancient 
Mother Kilwinning Lodge certainly possessed in 
former times other degrees of Masonry than those 
of St. John.”t 

Yet, as a simple matter of fact, tbe only degree 
(of a speculative or symbolical character) known in 
the early Masonry of Scotland, was that in whieb. 
the legend of the Craft was read, and the benefit olf 
the Mason Word conferred. The second degree — a4 
now practised — did not existin Scotland, or at loasif 
there is no evidence to jnstify a contrary belief, until 
several years after the formation of the Grand Lodge 
of England, (1717), and the third is mentioned for 
the first time (in the North) in the minutes of Lodge 
Canongate Kilwinning, on March 31st, 1735. No 
further degrees were recognizcd by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland as Masonic until 1860, when that of the 
Mark was pronounced “ to be a second part of the 
Fellow-Craft Degree, ” thongh singularly enough, it 
can be cOnferred on Master Masons only.§ 

In 1872 the Past Master’s ceremonial of in- 
stallation also received a qualified recognition, that 
is to say, the Grand Lodge did so, not for the purpose 
of introducing a new degree in Freemasonry, but to 
aathorise the ritual of installed Master, as used in 
England, and to remove the disqualification which 
prevented Scottish Past Masters from being present 

* Ibld, chap. xxlU., p. 51. 

+ Ibid, chap. xxiv., p. 92. . , 

j Lauris, p. 93. In tho liat of Gradei, Rites, and Secta given in tbe 
Acta Latomorum of Thory there are no iem than aeventy-one entriea, 
under the word " Ecoasala ° 

| Gould, chap. xxiiL, p. 76. 
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at the installation of Masters in English Lodges. 
The Royal Arch is as yet anrecognized as a degree. 

Having shewn that theleading characteristic of 
early Scottish Masonry was its extreme simplicity, 
there is another popular error to which I must 
briefly cali attention before proceeding with the 
main subject of this paper. 

It has been somewhat too confidently assnmed 
that the early Lodge ceremonies in North and Sonth 
Britain were identical, and jumping at this conclu- 
sion, writers of the Craft have, in too many cases, 
accepted Dr. Anderson’s two Books of Constitutions 
— 1723 and 1738 — as presenting a picture of the 
Freemasonry exsisting — that is so far as its main 
features are concerned — in both divisions of the 
United Kingdom. 

Now, without going into details, which wonld 
take me into a dissertation on English, rather than 
npon Scottish Masonic Customs, and far exceed the 
limita very properly prescribed for the papers to be 
read in this Lodge, I may be allowed to postnlate, 
that so far back as it is possible to institute any 
comparison between the two Systems of Masonry — 
English and Scottish — viz. in the seventeenth cen- 
tnry, they were very dissimilar. It is true the 
evidence with regard to England is meagre, bnt stili 
it ought to have some weight, and more especially 
since nothing can be thrown into the opposite scale. 
We find then at tbe period named, that whilst the 
English Lodges (of which we possess any trace)* 
were composed almost, if not exclusively, of specula- 
tive (or non-working) Masons, the Lodges in Scotland 
existed for trade purposes, of which the necessity 
must have passed away, or at least has been un- 
recorded in the South.f 

At this point, when I shall proceed to treat the 
subject of Scottish Masonry as something separate 
and distinet from the Freemasonry of England, the 
following quotation as bearing upon the much dis- 
puted point whether the Masonry of these Islands, 
received at any time a Qallic or a German tinge — will 
not be out of place. “ The Conquest of the South ” 
[in 1066] says Mr. J. Hili ilurton, “ of course 
changed its position towards the North, England 
became Normanized, while Scotland not only re- 
tained her old Teutonic character, but became a 
place of refuge for the Saxon fugitives.”J 

The most complete picture we possess of the 
early Masonry of Scotland is afforded by the Schaw 
Statutes of 1598 and 1599.§ From these two 
codes we learn very little with regard to the entry 
of Apprentices — simply that in each case it was 
booked — but on other points they are more diffuse. 
Thus a master or Fellow Craft was to be received 
or admitted, in the preBenoe of Six Master» and two 
entered apprentices, his name and mark was also to 
be booked, togetber with the names of those by 
whom he was admitted, and of his intendere (or in- 
structore). No one was to be admitted, according 
to the earlier code, without an essay and sufficient 
trial of his skill and worthiness in his vocation and 
Craft, or, according to the later one, without a 
sufficient essay and proof of memory and art of 


*W1U, uuap. ATI,, p, ZOO 

t Ibld, chap. XTt., p. 268 ; xxUL, p. 47. 
I Burton “ Tbe Seot Abroad,” L, p 5. 

I Ayoo, pp. 9—14. 


Craft. A further regulation requires an annuai 
trial of the art of memory and Science thereof, of 
every Fellow Craft and Apprentice, according to 
their vocations, under a penalty if any of the 
membere shall have lost one point thereof. 

The terms or expressione, Master Masons, 
Fellow Ciaft, Entered Apprentices, and Cowan, are 
also mentioned in the Schaw Statutes, and appear 
from documentary evidence to have been in common 
use in Scotland from the year 1598 down to our 
times.* 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland was established 
in 1736, but for a great many years it stood on a 
very anomalous footing with regard to the privato 
Lodges in that kingdom. Besides “ Mother Kilwin- 
ning ” and her offshoots there were several Lodges 
who never joined the Grand Lodge at all, whilst 
othera did so and retired, though of the latter, some 
renewed their allegiance. Thus the Haughfoot 
Lodge (1702)f never resigned its independence, 
Glasgow, St. John (1628) only came in in 1850, and 
the Lodge of Melrose stili declines to recognize any 
superior authority to its own. The “ Company of 
Atcheson Haven ” (1601-2) retired in 1737, and 
only retnrned to the fold in 1814. The “ Ancient 
Lodge Dundee ” (1628), appeare not to have 

definitely joined the new organization, until 1745, 
whilst other Lodges came in the following order : — 
St. Machar (1749), 1753; St. John’s Kelso, (1701), 
1754; St. Ninian’s, Brechin (1714), 1756; and the 
Lodge of Dunblane (1696), in 1760. The Lodge of 
Scoon and Pevth — the date of whose origin, and the 
period of whose secession, I am equally unable to 
define — retired from the Grand Lodge, and was not 
re-admitted until 1808. 

It has therefore seemed to me that a few notes 
on the customs of the old Scottish Lodges may be 
of interest, as being in many cases snrvivals of usages 
pre-dating the era of Grand Lodges, and in others, 
illustrative of the proceduro nnder a system of 
Masonry, which only gradually ceased to be mainly 
operative in its leading features. 

The accumulated labonrs of Masonic critics have 
succeeded in clearing up many difficnlties ; but in 
some instances they have failed, and have left the 
inquirer bewiidered and perplexed. Of this we have 
an example in the varied interpretation which has 
been placed on the most ancient documenta of the 
Craft, and a familiar instance is afforded by the 
irreconcilable conclusione at which Bros. Woodford, 
Speth, and myself have severally arrived after a 
careful collation of Harleian MS., No. 1942, with 
other specimens of the “ Old Charges.” 

In all cases of this kind, we should do well to 
recollect, however, what has been carefnlly laid 
down, by a great authority on usages of a bye-gone 
era. “ An obselete custom,” it has been well said, 
“ or some forgotten circumstance, opportunely ad- 
verted to, will sometimes restore its true perspienity 
and credit to a very intricate passage.”J 

The quaint customs enjoined by the Schaw 


* Ibld, p.p. 9-14. 

+ Gould, chap- xvi., p. 819 

The flimree within parentheeig demote the yean to which tbe exietence 
of tbe eereral Lodgee can be carri ed back ,by tbe erldenoe of authontlo 
documenta. 

| B order, Oiiental Cmtoms, L (1802) title page. . 
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Statuteswerecontinued, with more or less exactitude, 
by the Lodges until late into the eighteenth century, 
and of their survival into more recent times, some 
examples will be presently given. 

Stress mnst be laid on tbe fact that tbe associa- 
tions of bretbren were Maeon Lodges, not Societies 
of Freemasont. In the Lodge of Edinburgh we only 
meet with the term “ Preemason ” — in the sense it is 
now employed — in 1725, whilst the adoption ten 
years later by the Lodge of Kilwinning of the dis- 
tinguishing title of Freemasons, and its reception of 
symbolical Masonry, were of simultaneous occnrrence. 
The same may be said of Canongate Kilwinning.* 
The minntes of the last named Lodge contain the 
oarliest Seottish record extant, of the admission of 
a M aster Mason nnder the Modern Masonio Consti- 
tntion. This occurred on March 31st, 1735. The 
third degree is referred to for the first time in the 
following minntes of Lodges — Mother Kilwinning 
and the Lodge of Aberdeen, 1736; Lodge of Edin- 
burgh, 1738; Lodge of Kelso, 1754; and Lodge of 
Glasgow, 1767. The Lodges of Atcheson’s Haven, 
Dnnblane, Haughfoot, and Peebles, were unacquainted 
with it in 1760, and the degree was nt>t generally 
worked in Seottish Lodges until the seventh decade 
of the last century. + 

Examinatione of the “ last entered apprentices 
and others,” to ascertain what progress they had 
made nnder their respective Intendere, continned to 
take place in the Lodge of Kelso on St. John’s Day, 
nntil 1741, and probably later. J The appointment 
of instructore has for a century and a half obtained in 
the Lodge of Peebles. The minntes of the Lodge of 
Dnnblane, in 1725, de6ne the dnty of Intender to be 
“ the perfecting of apprentices so that they might 
be fitt for their future tryalls.” In connection with 
this last phrase, the highest authority on the subject 
of Seot tish Masonry has observed, “ a parallcl to the 
Essay-pieces of Operative Craftsmen is presented in 
the examinations for advancement in Lodges of Free- 
masons — tests which, in the inflated language of the 
Masonic diplomas of the last century, were charac- 
torized as the “ wonderfull tryalls ” which the 
neophyte had had the fortitude to snstain before 
attaining to the “ sublime degree of Master 
Mason. ”§ 

In 1738, a meeting of the Lodge of Aberdeen 
was held by summons of the J.W. — James Catanach, 
advocate — who it may be observed, was not “ ad- 
mitted ’’ a Master Mason until December 24th, 1739. 
This office-bearer was “ entered and past ” May 9th, 
1730, elected J.W. 1737, and Master of the Lodge 
December 27th, 1739. In the last-named year, 
essays were first named in these records, though the 
usage mnst have been one of much older standing. 
The entry runs — December 24th, 1739, — “ The said 
day, upon a petition given in be Peter Forsyth, 
entered Apprentice, craving to be admitted to said 
Lodge as a fellow Craft, upon which an Essay was 
presented [vis.], an Arch six foot wide and an [one] 
foot below the semi-circle, and to mark moulds for 
the same, and appointed Alexander Hector and John 
Murdoch, Essay Masters, and James Beltie, Overman, 

* Lyon, p. 80. 

t Gonia, chap xri., p. 812. 

I Vernon, History of the Lodge of Kelso, p. 28. 

{ Lyon, pp. Is, 21. 


and to be performed against the twenty-seventh day 
of said month.” On the St. John’s day ensning 
“ the Essay Masters foresaid presented to the Lodge 
the said Peter Forsyth his Essay, and the same was 
approved of, and be was received as a Fellow Craft, 
having paid ali dues conform to the Acts of the 
Lodge.”* 

The Essay or Master-piece, is first referred to 
in the records of the Lodge of Edinburgh in the 
year 1683. 

So late as 1842 Mr. Andrew Kerr, draughtsman 
and architect, who had been bred a wright, waa 
reqnired by the Joumeyman Lodge, No. 8, to produce 
an Essay-piece, before he could be accepted as an 
operative, and elected to the office of Master. He 
accordingly equipped himself with a Mason’s apron, 
and took his place in a Mason’ s shed, where he 
prepared a window sili of Binning-stone, which was 
assed by the inspectore and declared satisfactory 
y the Lodge.f 

The Domatic and Geomatic elements were kept 
qnite distinet in the Lodge of Aberdeen, and whilst 
the Master was generally taken from the former 
class, the Senior Warden, from a very early period, 
and nntil the year 1840, was invariably selected from 
the latter. 

Deacons are found among the office-bears in 
1740, but without the prefix of “Senior” or 
“ Junior,” which are not met with until 1743. 

According to the Rnles and Orders (1752) there 
were monthly meetings, the Lodge hours being from 
six to nine in winter, and from seven to ten in 
summer. N on-attendance involved a fine of a penny. 
Each member was “obliged to spend three pence 
and no more,” and “ not to join any company after 
the Lodge broke up.” During the sittings, the 
Master was “ covered,” and the members not. 
Drunkeness in Lodge was punished by a forfeit of 
two-pence. 

Further regulations were enacted in 1754, 
whereby Apprentices were forbidden to nndertake 
work of the value of ten, and Fellow Crafts of the 
value of thirty, merks Scots, for periods of three and 
one year respectively, which were to intervene before 
the former class could be “ past ” or the latter 
“ admitted Masters.” These laws were repealed in 
1778. Extra Essays were at the same time appointed 
for the Fellow Crafts, consisting of models in clay, 
etc. It may be stated that whilst no operative was 
permitted to receive any degree without the pro- 
duction of an Essay-piece, the Geomatic brethren 
were not subject totbis requirement. Thus in 1780, 
an Apprentice having applied to be passed and raised, 
because although admitted as an operative, he had 
declined the trade, was “ admitted on the usual bond, 
that if ever he resumed the trade he would under- 
take to perform the enstomary Essays.” 

The first mention of the three degrees having 
been given at the same meeting, occurs under the 
year 1 772, but the ordinary practice (in the caso of 
Geomatic brethren) was to confer the first degree 
alone and the other two together. In the Lodge of 

* The notae on the Aberdeen Lodges ere based on the Aberdeen Mwontc 
Reporter, 1878 81 ; Regulatione of the AberdeeD Mason Lodge, 1863, and 
extracta from the records of No. 84, made by Mr. John Jameson, P.M., 
and placed at my dlspoeal by Hughaa. 

t Hunter, History of the Lodge of Journeymen Masona, No. 8, p. 78. 
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St. Machar — also at Aberdeen — np to the year 1775, 
260 members took the first degree, and only 137 the 
other ones. In tbis Lodge (1760) the Master named 
two depnties and the Wardens one each to officiate 
in their absence. A Depute Master was added to 
the list of officers in 1758, and before this — in the 
Lodge of Aberdeen, No. 34— the Senior Warden 
acted as snch, and signed accordingly “ D.M. ” 
Among the books of No. 34 is one entitled “ List of 
members belonging to the Royal Arch Lodge, Aber- 
deen.” It conlains the naraes of 89 members. The 
firat date in the book is 1762, and the last 1788.* 
The Laws of St. John’s Operative Lodge, Sea- 
tonn, Banff, present a good picture of the condition 
of Scottish Masonry, in one part of the kingdom in 
1765. 

The Lodge met monthly. The expenses were 
paid by those present, and attendance was optional, 
nnless the members were specially summoned. The 
Annual Festival was held December 27, when all 
ontstanding dnes were reqnired to be settled. The 
Qnarterly Payment» were : “ Operative ” Masons, 
threepence ; and “ Geomatical ” Masons, fonrpence, 
sterling. The former master named his snccessor, 
and the choice was either approved, or a new Master 
balloted for. Within the same limitation, the latter 
chose his wardens. The admission was by petition, 
and the fees charged were higher in the case of 
“ Geomatical ” Masons, who, moreover, conld not be 
entered, passed, or raised withont “ Readie-money," 
thongh the apprentice of an Operative Master, on 

S iving good secnrity, was allowed credit nntil the 
t. John’s day next after his entry.f The 
Lodge of Kelso also took bilis from candidatos for 
their fees, as will appear from the specimens pro- 
duced.J This system of payment by intrants, 
thongh subsequently disconntenanced by the Grand 
Lodge, had been practised by the Lodges of Kilwin- 
ning, Atcheson’s Haven, Haddington, and Dunblane, 
so far back as the first half of the seventeenth 
centnry.§ 

No member of the Banff Lodge — who was not 
an Operative — conld be either Master or Office- 
bearer (1765) ; whilstin the Jonrneymen Lodge, on 
September 11, 1753, it was enacted that not more 
than eleven non-operatives in all, shonld be admitted 
as members, and that none of tbem shonld be 
elected to any office. This was, snbseqnently, so far 
modified, that one theoretic brother was admitted to 
every ten operatives.|| 

The Lodge of Glasgow was exclusively opera- 
tive and remained so nntil abont 1842. In this 
Lodge, in 1788, the office-bearers were a Grand 
Master, fonr Masters, two Wardens, two box Masters, 
and a Secretary or Clerk. The two brethren next 
in rank to the “ Grand Master,” were also respecfc- 
ively designated High Steward and Comet, ^f. 

The seventh of the Banff regnlations for 1765 
provides, that “ any member who wants to attain to 
the parts of the Royal Arch and Snper- Excellent, 
shall pay two shillings and sixpence to the Pnblic 
Fund for each part.” In 1778, in the records of the 

* See p. 12, eoL iL, note 1. 

t Freemaaon, Murch 20th, 1809 ; Maeonie Magaxlne, vol. IL, pp. 84, 36 
1 Kelso. MS. Recorda. 

| Lyen, p. 129. 

| Hunter, p. 78 
I Lyon, p. 418. 


same Lodge, we meet with the degrees of Mark 
Mason, and Mark Master; in 1782 of Knight 
Templar; and in 1794, of Knight of Malta. These 
novelties were disseminated, not only among the 
members, but also among other Lodges. Thus we 
find the Fraserburgh Lodge in 1799 reqnesting the 
high degrees of Royal Arch, Super-Excellent, Knight 
Templar, and Knight of Malta ; and it was “ agreed 
to give tliem their reqnest, on paying into the fnnd 
three ponnds sterling.” 

The gratnitons initiation oraffiliation of clergy- 
men was a prevailing custom, and we find instances 
of it at Kilwinning, 1766; Aberdeen, 1778 ; and at 
Edinbnrgh, 1807. The following is the entry under 
the year 1766 — “ Dec. 20. Mr. Alexander Gillies, 
Preacher of the Gospel, formerly entered in another 
Lodge, having this day preached before the brethren, 
in the Church of Kilwinning, to their great edifica- 
tion, and with universal applanse, — the brethren, in 
consideration of the leaming, sobriety, and sound 
divinity of the said Mr. Gillies, Do unanimously ad- 
mit him as an Honorary Member of the Lodge of 
Kjlwinning.”* 

In the records of the Lodge of Edinbnrgh, the 
words “ made ” and “ accepted ” are frequently usod 
to indicate the admission of Fellow Crafts. The 
former expression — made — which is now synonymous 
with entered or initiated, was used but rarely to 
denote the entry of apprentices. The same word is 
to be met with in Scottish Acts of Parliament, as 
expressive of admission to membership in any of the 
burghal Guilds. At the close of the seventeenth 
century “passed” was snbstituted for “made,” and 
for either of these expressions the scribes of the 
Lodge used the word “ accepted ” as an eqnivalent, 
bnt thongh also used by them sometimes to denote 
the affiliation of a brother belonging to another 
Lodge, in no instance is it ever associated with the 
adoption of non-operatives into Masonic fellowship.t 
At Aberdeen, again, as late as 1779, the term 
initiated was often used as synonymous with ad- 
mitted, and the former expression was even applied 
to joining Master Masons. { 

In some Lodges tbere was a recognized “ initia- 
tor,” styled the “ Pass Master ” — who was elected 
with the other officers. At Ayr Kilwinning, he 
ranked after the Junior Steward, and in Lodge 
Beith St. John, after the Inner Guard. In the 
latter he received — and possibly stili receives — for 
every intrant, one shilling from the Lodge as a 
recompense for his Services. § 

There was an ancient ceremony ealled “ Fencing 
the Lodge,” which may be briefly alluded to. It 
consisted of prayer to God, and the purging by oath 
of the brethren from undue partiality in consideration 
of matters coming before them, as courts of Opera- 
tive Masonry, and the custom was regularly observed 
in the Lodge of Edinbnrgh, in Mother Kilwinning, || 

* Lyon, Hixtory o( Mother Kilwinning (Freemwon’s Magaxlne, M S. 
vol. ii, 1863, p. 434). 

t Lyon, p. 76. 

t See p. 12, eoL UL, note 1. 

f Lyon, •• Ears of Wheat from a Corauoopt*” (Freemaaon’» Magaxlne, 
July to December, 1866, p. 803). 

I Sept 18th, 1786—' " The Court belng duly Fenc’d and Lodge opened, 
Hngb Roger, Eeq , Late Provoet in Glaogow, and Alexander Coulter, Joyner 
there, were admitted Freemaaona ana Member* of thi* Lodge, In the 
Quallty and Rank of Apprentioee in due form (Lyon, Hietory of Mother 
Kilwinning, Freemaaon'» Magaaine, N. S., vol. ii., p. 283). 
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and in the Lodge of Peebles, from its fonndation in 
1716 down to the end of the century.* 

In the minutes of the Lodge of Dunblane, Nov. 
28th, 1721, there is a singular entry : — “ Compeared 
James Eason, who was formerly entered as a 
prentice in our Lodge, and being examined was 
duely past from the Square to the Compass, and 
from an entered prentice to a Fellow of Craft.”t 
This may indicate a very early assimilation of the 
English practise with regard to degrees, though the 
entry cited shonld be read with a corious passage in 
a copy of the “ Old Charges” — the Melrose MS. — 
of the year 1674, though its reading probably dates 
from 1581, wherein there is also a highly significant 
allnsion to the emblema of our art. This enjoins 
that “ no frie xnason,” employing “ Loses ’’ (Cowans) 
onght to let them know “ ye privilege of ye compass, 
sqnare, levell, and ye plum-rnle.”J 

Some other customs deserve a passing mention. 
In the Lodge of St. Abb, Eyemouth, No. 70, dnring 
the years 1757-63, a freqnent entry records that 
prior to closing “ the Lodge was entertained by 
vocal and instrumental musick, and the anthem 
sung.”§ In the Lodge of Atcheson Haven — and 
it shonld be recollected that it was the tenacions 
adherence of this Lodge to old customs, which led 
to its withdrawal from the newly formed Grand 
Lodge|| — in 1758, the way of sitting was thus 
prescribed : — “ That the deacon and Warden for the 
time being shall sitfc in the most conspicuona place 
of the room and table where the said meeting is 
held, and that the late deacon and the fonr managers 
shall have their seats next or nearest to the said 
deacon or Warden, and that none of the rest of the 
brethren shall offer to take the place of them, but to 
take their places as they come, always leaving room 
for the above-mentioned brethren, so that no inter- 
ruption may happen in discussing the bnsiness 
belonging to the Lodge. 

Irregnlar “ Makings ” continue to disfigure the 
practice of Scottish Masonry nntil the second decade 
of the present century. Under the Lodge of Kil- 
winning the usage prevailed until it became a 
constant habit for the individual operator to regard 
the entry-money as the perquisite of his office. 

By one of her daughter Lodges leave was given 
in 1765 to ordinary members resident at a distance 
of more than three miles from where the box was 
kept, to enter persona to the Lodge.* * 

In 1783 — February 28 — Samuel Gordon was 
deputed by the Lodge of Aberdeen to go to 
Inverurie and “ enter as many people as incline to 
be received Masons,” and appears to have found 
nine customers, who paid 5s. 8d. a piece, and received 
all three degrees.f + 

In St. Andrew’s Lodge, No 228 — also at Aber- 
deen — instituted in 1809, brethren could beappointed 
to act as Deputy Masters in their respective districte, 


* Lyon. p. 131. 

t ibid, p. ne. 

t Maeonie rol. Til., (Jen. 1880) p. 294. 

1 Lodge Mlnutes. 


* * Lyon, The notee on the Lodge of Kihrinning, except where derired 
from Lyon‘s History of the Ix>dge of Edinbnrgh, ere teken from the nae 
wrltert history of ‘‘ llother Kilwjnninf " which eppeered in the Free- 
msson's hbgsslne N.S. vola. vli. — xiii. (1862—86.) 
t ♦ See p. 12, ool. U., note 1. 


with power, apparently, to initiate members — 
making reporta half-yearly to the Lodge.* 

The practice of private members making Masons 
at sight, without advising with, or acqnainting the 
Master or other office-bearers, was complained of in 
the Lodge of Edinburgh, in 1767, as having led to 
the admission of “ some persona ” of low character, 
bad morals, and under age.”t 

Of the use to which fees obtained in this manner 
were frequently applied, a good example is given in 
the records of St. John’s Old Kilwinning, at Inver- 
ness. OnMarch25, 1757, John Tulloch was put 
to the award for baving “ received, entered, and 
admitted” four apprentices, without the ad vice 
and consent of the Master and Wardens. He was 
severely censnred for this irregnlar proceeding, and 
ordered to pay to the Treasurer the dues of their 
entry : but John’s reply was — “ that for the two 
former, he can give no other account of the fees due 
to the Lodge, than that he drunk it."X Although it 
seems increbible, it is nevertheless a fact that in 
1804 a member of the Lodge Royal Arch, Mayhole, 
having gone to reside in the connty of Meath, 
Ireland, was licensed “ to enter such as he might 
consider worthy,” and acknowledgment of his 
intrants only ceased with his withholding from the 
Lodge the feeB he had received. § 

The issuing by private lodges of commissions — 
or, as they were afterwards termed, ,l dispensations ” 
— was also an evil of great magnitude, and led to 
frequent complaints with regard to the practice of 
brethren traversing the country and picking up what 
members they could for their own lodges, to the 
detriment of those “ locally situated.” A remon- 
strance against the invasion of Montrose by the 
Master of St. Luke’s Lodge, Edinburgh, was made 
in Grand Lodge by two lodges of the former city in 
1779, but the complaint was dismissed. In 1794, 
however, the Grand Lodge restrained the Lodges 
of Dunblane and Lesmahagow from making Masons 
in Glasgow, and condemned the practice as incon- 
sistent with the conditions on which Lodges held 
their charters.|| In the same year, however, the 
Grand Lodge pronounced a different decision, in tho 
case of the Journeymen Lodge — which body, being 
often called as Operative Masons to carry on their 
employment in different parts of the country, 
claimed and exercised the right, with some other 
old Operative Lodges, to grant dispensations to open 
a Lodge at any place where a number of their 
brethren were stationed, particularly if the Master 
himself was present. Their right to do so was 
admitted by the Grand Lodge of Scotland.Tf 

The Lodge of Kilwinning, before it rejoined, or 
rather amalgamated with the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land, in 1808, of course paid no attention to the 
edicte of the latter. The erection of branch Lodges 
by “ dispensation ” became so popular in Ayrshire, 
that in 1807, the villages of Monkton and Prestwick 
could boast, the former of two and the latter of one, 
such branch Lodges, each having its staff of officiale 

* Ibld. 

t Lyoo,p. 106. 

t Rou, History of Froemssomy in InTerneus, p. 66. 

I Lyon, p. 104 

I Ibld, p. 105. 

i Hunter, History of the Lodge of Journeymen Maeone, No. 8, p. 78. 
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apart from those .of the Mother Lodge. A branch 
Lodge of thia kind remained in active operation for 
eigbt yeara in the Ayrshire Militia, with resui ts so 
beneficia! to the Mother Lodge — Renfrew St. Paul — 
as to justify the holders of the “ dispensation ” 
being at that Lodges’ expense “ treated to two bowla 
of toddy ” on the occasion of their surrendering it.* 


Bao. Simpson said that from statementa in Bro. Gould’s 
paper, as woll as from the m anner in which it waa dealt with 
in Bro. David Mnrray Lyon’s work, whioh he had only dipped 
into, he felt nncertain as to the nnmber of degrees which had 
belonged to Sootoh Masonry in ita earlier period : perhaps Bro. 
Gonld wonld state what was the ezact conditiou in this matter, 

Bao. Gould thonght that Bro. Hughan wonld be willing 
to answer the qnery, and if so, fow conld do it with more 
weight as he had studied the qneation deeply for years. 

Bao. Hughan, in response to the reqnest, remarked on 
the extreme simplicity of the esoterio masonic ceremony in 
Scotland prior to the Grand Lodge era of 1717. The initia- 
tion appears mainly to ha ve consistud of the reading of a oopy 
of the “ Old Charges” to the Candidates, and the communi- 
oation of the “ Masonio Word ” (whatever that may have 
been), a grip, and possibly a sign. No reoords prior to 1735 
in Scotland refer to Masonio degrees, thongh of conrse there 
are many distinet references to the position, rank, or grades 
of Apprentioes, Craftsmen, and Mas tora ; bnt as at the reoep- 
tion or constitntion of the latter apprentices had to be preaent, 
it is olear that there was no special ceremony for “ Masters ” 
only. He did not wish to enter on the larger subject of 
degrees generally, bnt confined his remarks to Scotland. He 
also drew attention to the fact that in 1670, by far the 
greater proportion of the members of the old Lodge at Aber- 
deen were speculative s, i.e., not connected with Operative 
Masonry in any way, and thesame statement may be reoorded 
of other old Scottish Lodges. The “ Mason Word ” was the 
subject of litigation early Iast oentury, the “ Joumeymen " 
Lodge giving it to neophytos contrary to former nsage, at 
whioh their Mother “ Lodge of Edinbnrgh ” (Mary Chapel) 
took nmbrage, and had two of her members pnt in prison ! 
Eventnally there was an agreement made and ratifled in a 
Conrt of Law, 1714-5, that these operative members shoold 
continue to “give the Mason word” provided their aooonnts 
as a Lodge were examined by the . Mother Lodge annnally. 
As a student of Scottish Masonry for over twenty years he 
expressed his warm appredation of Bro. Goold’s paper, which 
he had listened to in oommon with other brethren, with great 
intereat, and their nnited thanks were dne to the gif ted anthor 
for his valuable Essay. 

Bro. Simpson said : — Worhipfnl Master and Brethren, 
It seems to me that if there was no Third Degree in the 
practice of the Scotch Lodges, it isdoubtfnl if the term Free- 
masonry conld beappliedto the system. The Scotch Masonio 
bodies seem to have differed in almost no respecta from the 
other Trade Guilds. The Schaw Statntes give good evidence 
on this head ; they deal with the work and objecte of the 
Operative Masons, contracta for work, and their being properly 
carried out, the relatione of Masters and their Apprentices, 
with fines and penalties, <fec. When I was a boy I remember in 
Scotland a yearly ceremony connected with the Trade Guilds ; 
it was at the eleotion of the Deacon, or head functionary of 
eaoh body— the Deacon was the old term used for the head 
of a Masonio Lodge in the old dayB — from which we have a 
point of identity ; when these electione took place there was 
a procession of each trade, when the chest containing the 
documenta and books of the Guild, was oarried from the 
honse of the late, to the honse of the new Deacon. We boys 
used to run to see these processione, as we oalled them, of the 
“ Deacons' Kists.” The Masonio body as described in Brother 
Gould’s paper, and in Brother Murray Lyon’s work, seems to 
have differed in but little from these Guilds. I am not quite 
sure as to what may be the usnal idea among Masons regarding 
the essential feature of the Masonio System, but for myself, I 
have always held that the Third Degree is the all-important 

* 8ee p. M, coi. L, note 7. 


rite ; and that without it there oan be no question of Specula- 
tive Masonry. 

Bao. Sprth said : — There can be very little doubt, from 
the paper just read, that the Scottish Lodges of the 17th and 
IBth centuries differed little, if at all, from ordinary trade 
guilds— the only obvious distinction being the possession of 
the “ Mason Word.” Now of Scottish and stili more of 
English guild life we know little beyond the extemals, but of 
Continental trade fraternities we are not so ignorant. More 
especially of the German Crafts does there exist a oopious 
literatare, rescued for us from oblivion by enqairing minds 
brfore the means of so doing were lost ; and nothing is more 
striking than the similarities between the German Craft 
fraternities and what we know of the Scottish Lodges — the 
chief distinotion is the possession by the latter of a “ word." 
This is absent in Germany bnt replaoed by a precise form of 
greeting, which differed in eaoh handioraft. Another lay in 
the fact that the yonth was only admitted to the fraternity in 
Germany after having served hia full apprentioeship, whereas 
in Scotland the apprentice was evidently a member of the 
Lodge. A few of the similarities may be mentioned. The 
8oottish intendere find their counterpart in the German 
Sponsora. Each candidate was provided with two, who 
instrnoted him regularly for a fortnight previous to the 
ceremony, and ouriously enough even commnnioated to him 
all the eecrets beforehand, after which he had to pass hia 
examination. The examination was severe. On each side of 
the candidate stood a sponsor holding his hat crown down and 
a piece of ohalk ; one sponsor acting for the fraternity, the 
other for the candidate. Each slip of memory of the candidate 
was chalked np on the orowns of the hats, the scores flnally 
compared and adjusted, and the oonaeqnent fines imposed 
which were drunk by the assemblage. Again in all frater- 
nities we find an anxiety, as in Scotland, to initiate the local 
olergy, and the early Lodges of German Freemasonry bear in 
their bye-laws copions evidence that this oustom of gratuitous 
initiation of pastors and divines was also observed by them. 
The onstom of remaining covered in Lodge has on the other 
hand undergone a revolution. The Soottish Master remained 
oovered as a token of authority ; the German Freemasons per 
contra all remained covered in Lodge as a sign that all are on 
one level. In short the Symbol of superiority has been con- 
verted into a token of equality. But these early German 
Lodges often in their bye-laws assert the existenoe of oustoms 
in English Lodges whioh our own reoords, so far as my 
experienoe goes, fail to snbstantiate. For instance in the 
Bye-Laws of the Three Globes Grand Lodge, Berlin, I find 
the two following clanses : — 

“ In conformity with the cnatom of the Lodges in 
England, our Lodge shall sabmit e very St. John’s day 
three candidates, in order that one of the three may be 
reoeived gratuitously ; this shall be done by ballot, and 
the one reoeivingmost votes shall be preferred to his two 

oompanions.” 

“ In oonformity with the oustoms established in 
England, the officere of the Lodge shall hold a meeting 
e very three montbs, whioh shall always be the last 
Saturday of said three months, in order to examine all 
differenoes and other matters whioh might arise conoera- 
ing said Lodge, as also the reoeipts and expenses.” 

Now the seoond is perhaps possible as signifying what we 
should now term a quarterly meeting of the permanent oom- 
mittee of the Lodge, but the statement regarding the St. 
John’s candidate and his gratuitous initiation is very remark- 
able, and should any brother light upon confirmation thereof 
at any time I should be pleased to beinformed of it. Brethren, 
I feel I have rather wandered faway from the immediate 
subject of Soottish Masonry and have detained you long 
enough, otherwise I should have liked to say a few words 
oonoerning the jencing of the Lodge and its analogue in old 
German tribal law oourte, as also reepecting the filial or 
branch Lodges; but these matters wonld probably ocoupy 
some time and had therefore better be passed over at preaent 

Bro. Woodford, in summing up the discussion, said that 
they were all greatly indebted to Bro. Gould for his very able 
and important lecture, and to Bros. Hughan, Simpson, and 
Speth for the very interesting and valuable disoussion they 
had originated there anent. If any proof were needed of 
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the importanoe and reality of snch & system of mntnal im- 
provement, it woald be foand in the fact tbat Bro. Gonld’ s 
lectore had bronght out eo markedly the thought and know- 
ledge of others. He (Bro. Woodford) was qnite oertain that 
the idea of the “ Qaataor Coronati Lodge ” waB a aoond one, 
and he had no donbt bnt that snbseqnent meetings and 
gatherings woald attest the exceediDg benefits both of snch 
lectores and snch discossions. The topica toached npon were 
80 excessively interesting that he mnst be permitted, aa an old 
masonic student, to aabjoin a few remarks. He conld not 
agree with the “ learned and laborions ” Schiffmann that 
“ acassois ” waa the real erplanation of “ Ecosaois.” It waa no 
donbt a highly ingenioos snggestion, and demanded oonsider- 
ation, bnt like many other highly ingeniona anggestiona, it 
failed in proof. He waa not aware of any contemporary or 
aafe evidenoe which coold eatablish the nae of “ acassois " 
for" Ecossois.” It seemed to him a late nae at any rate, and 
there was plenty of evidenoe available that by the end of the 
firat fonr decades of the 18th centory “Ecoasais” was a 
recognized term in use in Prench Freemaaonry. He was himself 
inclined to believe, in harmony too with some of Bro. Gonld’s 
reoent remarks, that there waa an early French leaming to 
Scotland, on aocoant of the mystery and romance which seem 
to associata themselves with the nam e. Whether there was 
any Jacobite development, he did not think need now be 
entered npon, but Scotland certainly had attractionB for 
French Freemasons at a very early period of their Speculative 
Maeonio Life. The qnestion of the Soottish Gnilds and 
Lodges he thonght reqnired a little fnrther stndy and develop- 
ment. He was himself inclined to agree with Bro. Simpson, 
that there were two sides (so to say) to the Scottish Minutes, 
and mooh which was inexplioable actnally might be explained 
by the technical nsages of the Gnilds. There were one 
or two clanses in the ‘‘ Schaw Statutes ” which referred not 
to Lodge cnstoms or ritoal, bnt to Gnild proceedings pnrely, 
and Guild habita and forms alone. He thonght the Trade 
Guild was one thing, the Lodge ritnal, eto., another. Bro. 
Speth seemed also to show that an identical Gnild Life per- 
vaded Germany, and no donbt other conntries. Of English 
Gnild Life we as yet lcnow little. With regard to the vexed 
qnestion of Masonio Degrees, he was free to admit that Bros. 
D. M. Lyons, Hnghan, Gonld, and Speth, had pnt forward a 
erua», of which it was difflcnlt to offer a ciear solntion and 
erplanation ; there was undoubtedly no early evidenoe 
“ minnted ” of the three degrees as with ns, with separate 
forms, oeremonies, and secreta. The evidence of the Third 
Degree, qua the Third Degree, wa» nndonbtedly late in Scot- 
land. There was no higher anthority than that of these 
eminent brethren on the snbject, and Bro. Hnghan had paid 
speoial attention to the qnestion. Indeed it was very hard to 


say, as they pnt it, that there was more than one acknow- 
ledged ceremony in nse in Scottish Masonry nntil the middle 
generally of the 18th century. Stili, in his hnmble opinion, 
some cantion mnst be exercised in dealing dogmatically and 
anthoritatively with the subjeot. In the first place there was 
nndonbted evidence of an admission of apprentioes by Bome 
form ontside the Lodge, whatever that actnal form was ; if 
that was so tu regards apprentioes, why shonld not the same 
cnstom apply ritually , aa to maaters ? In the next place, 
nndonbtedly in England, Masters’ Lodges were separate 
bodies apparently from the Apprentice Lodges, and no minute* 
seemed to have been kept of these proceedings. And why 
not so also m Scotland ? It was rather singnlar that 
Anderson, familiar perhaps with Soottish technicalities, 
seemed to oonnect “ Fellows and Maaters.” Then on the 
other hand, there waa that fact, whioh he (Bro. Woodford,) 
had not yet been able to get over, that previonsly to hiB ad- 
miasion into “ Mary Chapel,” Desagnliers passed an examina- 
tion, and was approved by his Soottish brethren. Either there 
then was a snbstantial agreement, or this minate is not abso- 
lntely oorrect. If the Third Degree was then nnknown in 
Sootland snch a minute was clearly in excess of the facts of 
the case ! An explanation has been offered, quantum valeat r 
that the minute refers to the First Degree, bnt that begs, 
the whole qnestion, and is nnfair to the “ Clerk” of “ Mary 
Chapel,” whose words certainly seem to oover wider gronnd. 
There is no known contemporary evidence of any change in 
ritnal ordered or recommended in conseqnenoe of Desaguliers’ 
visit. Bro. Gonld qnotes the Kelso Minnte, in 1754, aa 
proving the case. But does it not prove too mnch P It is 
probable that the ritnal varied in many of the Lodges. 
Originally Trade Gnilds, their oeremonies were no donbt of 
the simplest kind, and as in all institntions, successive 
accretione and developments enlarged the original ideas 
and form ul se. He (Bro. Woodford) thonght that those like 
Bro. Hnghan, who had most trnly eamed a right to be 
listened to on the snbjeot, who held there'was no evidenoe 
of a trigradal Bystem on “all fonrs ” with the English 
System, Bay of 1726, nntil late in Scotland, might fairly 
ask for that actnal proof to meet their objectione. Bro. 
Woodford conclnded by oongratulating the brethren on 
the ability displayed by the Lectnrer and Speakers, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that they had spent a pleasant and 
profitable cvening. He only regretted that their distin- 
guished Brother, Sir C. Warren, had not been present to 

preside over their assembly. 

On the motion of Bros. Irwin, Simpson, and Hnghan, the 
best thanks of the Lodge were voted to Bro. Gonld for his 
intereBting and able paper ; and Bro. Baskett begged to 
tender the thanks of the viBitors. 


2nd SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


The Lodge met at Freemasons’ Hali at 6 p.m. Members 
present Bros. Rev. A. F. A. Woodford in the ohair, Major 
Irwin as S.W., R. F. Gonld, J.W., W. Simpson, I.G., G. W. 
Speth, Sec., and Professor Hayter-Lewis. Also the following 
visitors: — Bro. Steph. Richardson, W.M., Unity 183 ; C. Kup- 
ferschmidt, P.M. and Sec., Pilgrim Lodge, 238 ; F. Glaeser, 
J.W., ditto j J. M. Hamm, S.D., ditto; G. Yogeler, ditto; 
William W. Lee, Citadel Lodge, 1897 ; B. Harrison, Lodge of 
Friendship, Gibraltar, 278, E.C. ; S. R. Baskett, P.P.G.R., 
Dorset, Beaminster Manor Lodge, 1367 ; J. N. Bate, P.M, 
Royal Jubilee, 72 ; and Charles Wood, Sandown Lodge, 1869. 

The Worshipfnl Master in the Chair, announced that the 
gavels in ivory and ebony, which graced the pedestals, had 
been presented by Bro. Bywater. The thanks of the Lodge 
were voted to Bro. Bywater. 

Tho Permanent Committee bronght np tho subjoined 
report which was approved and adopted. 


Beport of the Permanent Committee. 

Bbbthbsn, 

Tonr Committee having taken into earnest consideration 
the welfare and future conduct of the Lodge, beg to submit 
the following suggestions for your approval. 

If passed and adopted by you and entered npon tho 
minutes as recommendations which the present members of the 
Lodge trust their successore will follow, they will snpply a 
mnch needed Standard and gnide for onr future proceediugs. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOE HEMBEBSHIP. 

1. No brother or gentleman shall be admitted a member 
of the Lodge unless he has contribnted in some slmpe or other 
to literatnre (art or Science) in general or to that of the craft 
in particnlar. 

Snch contribntions shall be known as the Candidate'» 
Essay or Masterpiece. 
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2. Such Esgay or Masterpiece aknll be oarefully con- 
8fjlere<l by the Permanent Committee, by whom shall be 
determin.ee!, 

a. whether the applicant for admission has made 
good his proof, 

b. whether in the interests of the Lodge, and having 
dne regard to the claims of ali candidates on the list, it 
is expedient that the name of any such dnly qualified 
aspirant be proposed in the cnstomary manner at the 
next regnlar meeting of the Lodge. 

3. Every qualified candidate bofore being proposed and 
seconded in open Lodge mnst intimate his willingness to read 
a paper in his tnrn, or when requested so to do by the 
Permanent Committee. 

PROFOSAL8 FOR MZMBEB8HIP. 

4 . Any brother or gentleman wishing to join the Lodge 
niay cause his name to be bronght before the Permanent 
Committee by any member of the Lodge. 

6. Such member (or Intender ) shall in no case bring the 
applicant’ s name forward in open Lodge, bnt sub mi t it in the 
furet instance to the Permanent Committee through the 
Secretary in writing. 

6. The intender shall in all cases submit to the Perma- 
nent Committee the following particulare. — Full names, titio, 
age, profession and address of proposed intrant or candidato, 
together with the name and number of his former Lodge (if 
any). He shall also supply the Permanont Committee with a 
copy of the masterpiece by virtne of which the applicant seeks 
admission. Jf said masterpiece be out of print and nnobtain- 
able ita title and generat contents shonld be notcd and may 
suffice if the Permanent Committee so decide. 

7. The assent of the Permanent Committee mnst be 
unanimous. The Secretary shall therefore submit by letter 
the chief particulars respecting a candidate to membersof the 
Permanent Committee residing at a distanco and tbcir vote 
may be recorded in the same way, viz., by letter to the 
Secretary. To aroid delay, seven ciear days shall be con- 
sidered ample time for the member’s reply to reaoh the 
Secretary, after which his silence shall be taken as ac- 
quiescence in tho proposal. In all cases, however, members 
of the Permanent Committee nnable to attend a committee 
meeting in person may dolegate, by a written authority, 
another member to represent them and record thoir vote then 
aud there. 

8. The candidate’s name having been approved by a 
unanimous vote of tho Permanent Committee may then be 
brought before tho Lodge at the next regular meeting in the 
manner advised in the next reoommendation. 

9. All proposals for memborship made in open Lodge 
shall emanate from the Chair, be seconded by one of the 
Wardens, or, in their absence, from tho Senior Warden’s 
Chair, and shall be nnderstood to bave the support of the 
Permanent Committee. 

10. All Communications to, and deoisionB by, the Perma- 
nent Committee relative to a proposed candidate shall be 
deemed private, and ghall not be conveyed to the members of 
the Lodge save by order of the Worshipfnl Mas ter. 

In the event of a oandidate’s name not being favonrably 
entertained, his Intender shall reoeive an intimation from the 
Secretary, so that all needful privacy may be observed. 

Yonr Committee reoommend that the above suggestione 
be adopted by the Lodge and entered npon the minntes of the 
proceedings. 

London, August, 1886. 


Thia being the annual period for the eleotion of Worship- 
fnl Master, Treasurer, and Tyler, BroB. Sir Charles Warren, 
W alter Besant, and John W. Freeman, were respectively 
nnAnimonsly re-elected. 

The Lodge passed a vote of ooudolence with Bro. W. H. 
Bylanda on the reoent death of his wife. 

. The resignation of Bro. E. L. Hawkins was aooepted with 

regret. 


Bro. G. W. Speth read the following paper : 

THE STEIHKETZ THEORY, 

CBITZGAU.Y ZZAXXVED. 

Amongst the many theories which have been 
devised to account for the origin of onr present 
system of Freemasonry there is one whose keel was 
laid in 1779, which was built up by very slow 
degreea, and was finally lannched, complete at all 
points, in 1848. Having thus oceupied 70 years in 
construction, it dominated the sea of masonic litera- 
ture for nearly another 40, and has quite recently 
met its first determined opponent in our liro. Gould. 
Now althongh Bro. Gould has shown in the 3rd 
chapter of his history who the Steinmetzcn really 
were, and thereby disproved the theory that bears 
their name, I am inelined to think that a stili more 
telling blow may be delivered hy following the 
theory from its birth onwards. 

The Steinmetzen, or Stonemasons of Germany, 
can he traced back to a very early date. They were 
at firBt merely one of many trade guilds distinguished, 
as far as wo can ascertain, from the barbers’, or 
weavers’, or butchers’, or other trade guilds iu no 
respect. Like them and like guilds in all countries, 
their business meetinga were probably op. ned and 
closed hy a ceremonious dialogno, were presided over 
by a master, and admittance was only proeurable at 
the conclusion of a yonth’s apprenticeship. As a 
fraternity they exercised mntual relief and charity; 
as a trade guild they took power to exclude “cowans ” 
or strangers, to administer a species of rougli justice 
amongst themselves, and were composed of appren- 
tices (five years of service), craftsmen, or fi llows 
(two years of Service, which in the great majority 
of cases, for lack of means, must have endured 
throughont life) and masters, or those who had risen 
to such a position as enabled them to employ others. 
In all this they resembled, as aforesaid, every other 
trade guild wheresoever established, and if we can 
here trace (as we undoubtedly can) a close analogy 
with Freemasonry, this arises from the faet that we 
ourselves are the survival of a craft guild. Furlher- 
more the Steinmetzen, like all other Gerroan guilds, 
had a mode of secret recognition consisting, not of 
agrip, ora word,orasign, but ofacertain ceremonious 
formula of salutation. I am not aware of anything 
similar having been traced to our English guilds, 
but that it existed amongst our operative brethren 
the earliest exposures (so called) testify, and its 
abbreviated form stili survives in “ hearty good 
wishes.” 

But in order to plausibly show our descent from 
the Steinmetzen it wonld be necessary bcyond all 
this to endow these latter with an esoteric doctrine, 
advanced philosophy and secret ceremonies of 
initiation. This, the Theory under consideration 
does ; it avers that the medies val masons of England 
were deficient in cohesion, doctrine, philosophy, and 
ceremonial, both of opening and closing and of 
initiation — it declares that all this was to be found 
amongst the Steinmetzen — it claims that consequent 
on a large emigration of German craftsmen to 
England in the 13th century our English operatives 
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acquired these attributos, and tbat therefore Free- 
masonry is of German origin. 

I shall not attempt to deny the German immi- 
gration, althongb I place no faith in it ; I shall omit 
from consideration the remarkable fact that in the 
15th century all the German guiids of masons vere 
nnited in one huge general guild with a head lodge 
at Strasbnrg, and what might be called provincial 
lodges at Vienna, Cologne, Zurich, etc., because an 
event which took place in 1459, and foand no 
analogae in England till 1717, can have had no 
influence on the immigrants of the I3th centnry. I 
shall admit the similarity of trade organisation as 
of no valne to our enqniry, and shall content myself 
with combating the so-called proof addnced in 
snpport of the esoteric doctrines andritual attribnted 
to the Steinmetzen, believing that if I can show the 
baselessness of these assertione, my hearers will 
perceive that no problematical German immigrants 
could possibly have tanght onr forefathers that of 
which they themselves were ignorant. For this 
pnrpose I propose to glance at the works of those 
anthors who have contributed to the strnctore of 
this theory. 

The first to call masonic attention to the Stein- 
metzen was the Abb4 Grandidier, a good-hnmonred 
French opponent of the Craft — in 1779. In the 
conrse of some researches at Strasbnrg he came 
aerosa the 1459 and 1563 ordinances of the Stein- 
m etzen. The similarity be tween their nsages and those 
of the Craft, the identity of many terms, etc., etc., 
led him to the not unnatural conclnsion that the one 
society was the parent of the other, and he pnblished 
his opinions in varions periodicals .• The outward 
similarity is acknowledged, and has been acconnted 
for, of an inward community of feeling the worthy 
Abb6 discovered no trace, neither apparently did he 
seek for it. He was not a Freemason and as a matter 
of course was nnacqnainted with onr mysteries ; the 
binding of both books strnck him as similar, their 
contenta were written in a language nnknown to 
him, and therefore removed from his power of com- 
parison. Nevertheless, Grandidiers contribntion 
may be described as the fonndation stone of the 
Steinmetz theory, which, however, lay for many 
yeara annoticed by the bnilders ; nay, in some cases 
treated with contempt. 


For instance, Vogel who wrote his lettersf in 
1785 in answer to, and refutation of, Nicolai’s 
Baconian theory of masonic origin, distinctly states 
that if the Steinmetzen resembled the Freemasons 
they owed this resemblance to the probable presence 
of English workmea at the building of Strasbnrg 
Cathedral in the 13th centnry. Of conrse, he is 
equally wrong, bnt I merely adduce this example to 
prove that Grandidier’s theory failed to obtain 
immediate acceptance even in Germany. Yogel was 
the father of the critical, as opposed to the fanciful, 
achool of masonic anthors which had hitherto reigned 
in the Fatherland, and the first after a long series 
of years to insist npon the operative origin of the 
Craft; bnt neither he, nor his able snecessors, H. C. 


Albrecht,* Fessler,t and F. L. Schroder, made any 
attempt to endow the German stonemasons with 
specnlative attribntes. 

The first additional brick was added to Grandi* 
dier’s fonndation stone by J. A. Schneider in 1803, 
in which year he pnblished his book of Constitutione 
for the Lodge Archimedes at Altenburg, the appendix 
of which contains many valnable documents afford- 
ing collateral proof of the operative origin of the 
Craft. Schneidera special brick consists of the well- 
known Steinmetz catechism, which is looked npon 
by all npholders of the theory under consideration 
as conclnsive evidence that the stonemasons of 
Germany practised specnlative masonry, and no 
anthor of this school has failed to give it nndne 
prominence. He States that he took it from the 
month of a German workman and it t» interesting 
as showing that the German guiids were in the habit 
of catechizing travellers in order to snbstantiate 
their legitimacy ; bnt its claims to specnlation rest 
on a few technical phrases which are simply 
mysterions, because a technical dictionary was not 
consnlted to elucidato them. To give one instance 
only — bricks are laid in vario usfashions, denominated 
the bond, snch as the Flemish, the English bond, etc., 
the object being to bind one conrse of bricks to the 
other. Bnt to the qnestion “ which is the strongest 
part of a wall ?” we have the mysterions answer 
“ Union,” instead of the technical and common sense 
reply “ the bond.” Any importance which the 
catechism may have claimed has been thoroughly 
demolished by Bro. Gould.J who devotes several 
pages of his lateBt and greatest work to the snbject. 
Nevertheless, Schneider laid his brick, and snbseqnent 
constructo rs passed it as good. 

With F. Heldman in 1819§ we make a great 
stride; he advances onr structure at least to the 
first floor. As pieces d'6tridence of his views he pnb* 
lished in his work three documents, two of which, the 
Strasbnrg ordinances of 1459 and 1543, are of great 
valne and authentic ; bnt the third is the so-called 
Charter of Cologne, 1535. From this palpable 
forgery, to which he gives implicit credence, he 
deduces the existence of a real specnlative Free- 
masonry in Germany ; bnt he acknowledges that it 
is the only document showing evidence thereof ; 
whence we may conclude that the ordinances are 
not evidence of specnlation for him (in which he 
was undoubtedly right) althongh others claim them 
as snch. Had be therefore not believed in the charter 
he wonld, we may assnme, have declined to believe 
in the specnlative character of the Steinmetzen. 
Misled by Krause (a contemporary) he alsobelieves 
in the anthenticity of the York Constitufions of 926 
and the Locke MS. He claims that both in England 
and Germany the ancient masons derived their 
speculative tenets from the Boman Colleges, 
passing on the one hand throngh the Cnldees, on 
the other throngh the monastic fraternities and that 
both bodies of operatives were practically identical. 
He acknowledges, however, that no ritual at all 

• Materialen zoreiner critlechen Geechlchteder Frelmaurerei. HembuiR, 
1792. 

t SAnimUiche Schrlften, Beriin, 18C1. 


* Jonrnml de Nency, (1779 ) Jouraal de Honilenr (1779). Eeeel hi» 
torique et topognphique «ur Io Cethddrmle de Strubourg; (1782, p. 418 J. 

t Brieie die Freimaurerei betreffend, Nuremtierr, 1786. 


J Hietory of Freemuoniy, Vol. I., p. 489, et *eq., and Ibid, p. 176 
| Die drei Utesten gtechichtllcheu Deokmide der teuUcben.rrtimearer- 
brOdeneheft, Aenu, 1819. 
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approaching to the Entered Apprentice initiat ion is 
to be found in Germany, bnt believes it did exist 
and will yet be fonnd. He distinctly claims for the 
Steinmetzen, the possession of prescribed steps, & 
grip, a password and a sign, ali exactly correspond- 
ing with those of the Swiss Freemasona of his day. 
It will be sufficient here to state that Gonld has 
demonstrated from their own ordinances and other 
sonrces that the steps are dissimilar to anything we 
know of, that it is qnite possible they never had a 
erip, and that even if they had, it is absolutely un- 
known what it was, that there is not the least indi- 
cation of a word any where, and that the sign is very 
problematical.* Personally, I entirely disbelieve in 
the existence of a sign or of a word ; their means of 
recognition were similar to those of every other 
Craft Guild, a pecnliar form of verbal greeting. 
Bnt the statements once made by Heldmann were 
never enquired into or verified by snbsequent writers ; 
they were trustfully made the most of and constitute 
to this day the unsubstantial bricks of that castle in 
the air ; the speculative and philosophic Steinmetz. 
No one now believes in the Cologne Charter, but 
Heldmann’s conclnsions, founded on its authenticity, 
are stili quietly accepted as sound evidence. 

In 1827, C. L. Stieglitzf published his history of 
Architecture. He also contribntes to the Steinmetz 
theory, agreeing with Heldmann’s general conclu- 
sions, but importing a great deal of undiluted 
nonsense into the question. For instauce, he asserts 
that the whole plan of a Church might be recognized 
from the construction of the Chancel ; that the 
diagonal of the Central square where the transepts 
cross the nave was the unit of length, the diagonal 
of its cube the unit of height. The exceptions are 
as numerou8 as the examples of the rule, which, 
he confesses, waa broken, because if adhered to the 
proportions would have been inharmonions. Exactly 
so, the nonsense standa self-revealed. In liko manner 
he bewaila the fact that etonemasons no longer work 
by geometrical proportions, but by feet and inches ! 
I very much question whether any Craftsman was 
ever told to hew a column of so manv cubical 
diagonals in height ; I rather fancy the instructions 
to the workmen were conveyed in feet and inches. 
Polygona and other geometric devices according to 
our author were placed in a building not as orna- 
menta, but as mystic lessons to the Craftsmen. If 
so, did the designer alwaya stand there ready to in- 
terpret the hieroglyph, and if not how did the journey- 
man benefit by the mute instructor? I do not wish 
to deny that the chief artists must have been elever 
mathematicians, or that the fellow-craf t must have 
had a superficial knowledge of constructive geome- 
try. I am only at a loss to understand how a penta- 
gon on a Church wall could have assisted them in 
learning their trade; or, if it covered a symbolic 
meaning, what was the use of sticking it where none 
could explain it, and where none of the public could 
understand it, because it was never meant that they 
should. And, again, when referring to the symbo- 
hsm of their working tools, the reader standa aghast 
»t his profound knowledge ! Where did he find out 
what moral signification the Steinmetzen attached 

* Oh*p. m, pp. 147 and 177. 

T Gwcfalchte der Buiknnat Nuremberg, 1827. 


to these numerous implementa ? No book of that 
age has ever conveyed the information to posterity ; 
no manuscript teaching the Science has ever been 
bronght to light ! The degenerate Steinmetz of to* 
day knows nothing about it, so that tradition itself 
is silent. But the whole mystery becomes ciear when 
he presently refers to the Loeke MS. This is tha 
key ! He first of all assumes on the faith of an 
apocryphal document that our present teaching 
existed in medieeval England, and coming fresh 
from the perusal of Heldmann, and therefore pene- 
trated with the idea that the Steinmetzen were 
equallymyBtic, he credits them, as a matter of course, 
with all the supposed virtues of their English con- 
geners. Knowing the present moral teachings of 
the mason’s implementa he assigns a knowledge 
thereof to the mediseval Steinmetz, and so con- 
structa his tale. But there being none amongst his 
admiring compatriots to doubt his word or to mark 
his lack of evidence, all this becomes a settled 
matter, and several more bricks are supplied to the 
hands of the master bnilder Fallou. 

The next brick is furnished by Heideloff in 
1844.* His work consiste of a valuable series of 
reprints of documenta, old ordinances, confirmation 
of the same by the various German Emperors, booka 
of constructive geometry, etc., etc. His own remarke 
are an amplification of Heldmann, who had argued 
for the descent of mystic teaching from the Roman 
Colleges through the monasteries, and especially 
singled out the Abbot Marquardt, of Corvey, in 
1084, who (he avers on FeBsler’8 authority) consti- 
tutae! a building fratemity amongst the monks and 
lay brethren of his convcnt Heideloff takes up 
this thread, but accords even greater praise to 
Abbot William of Hirschau. He says “ He was the 
first to instruet the lay brothers in useful arts, and 
his suocess was so great that other monasteries 
requested the loan of his chief workmen in order to 
follow his example.” Quoting from an old chronicle 
he details the rules and regulatione guiding the 
conduct of these workmen at work, rest, refection, 
and prayer, and the only fault I find with it is that 
he constantly applies the word Lodge in its present 
signification to this community, and appears to 
believe that the abbot possessed knowledge enough 
to teach all these trades himself, instead of naturally 
concluding that some of the men admitted as lay 
brothers were already skilled craftsmen. The idea 
is thus conveyed that William instituted the first 
guild of operative masons, which is chronologically 
absurd; no impartial critic can see in all this any- 
thing beyond the usual active life and monastic 
discipline of a convent in process of construction. 
If the abbot was thus the originator of the Stein- 
metzen, by the same reasoning he must also have 
been the founder of all the guilds of bookbinders, 
tailors, smiths, saddlers, carpenters, etc., etc., who 
were all employed at his new abbey. Nevertheless, 
we have here a fresh brick, and every time that the 
master bnilder Fallou requires to father some im- 
probable invention, Abbot W illiam is ready to his 
hand. 

With Dr. G. Klosz, as was to be expected from 
his thoroughness, impartiality, and critical acumen, 

* Die Bkohutta dea MittelalU» ln Deataoblud. Nuremborg, 1844. 
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we find no suci perversions of plain facta and com- 
mon sense expressions. He devotes one* of his 
fonr great works entirely to examining and compar- 
ing the German Steinmetzen and their ordinances 
with the English masons and their bona fide docu- 
ments. He shows how and why it was possible for 
Freemasonry to eventnate in this country bnt 
absolutely impossible in Germany, and be it said, 
in every case he most unpatriotically npholds the 
superior morai tendency and humanitarian teaching 
of our forefathers, and relentlessly reduces the 
Steinmetzen to the level of a common trades-union 
•with no thought beyond that of exerting a strong 
trade tyranny, and declares them guilty of employ- 
ing deceit and fraud towards their own superiora in 
order to obtain their ends. He denies that they 
possessed anything approaching a speculative 
Science ; but on the other hand, he would strip the 
English operative of any such character, at least 
previous to circa 1590 ; although he points out and 
asserta repeatedly that from the very first they held 
fast to the grand principies of Brotherly Love, 
Relief and Truth ; a doctrine which was conspicuous 
by its absence in Germany. One sole passage in his 
work lends some slight support to the Steinmetz 
theory. HalliwelTs publication of the Masonic Poem 
had just become known in Germany, and the appeal 
therein to the Qnatuor Coronati had struck Klosz, 
because a similar mention is made of them in the 
German ordinances. He therefore concludes that 
the English and German Guilds of Masons “ could 
not have sprung from separate sources.” Ero. Gould 
has however shown f the fallacy of this argument, 
and moreover that if urged it must prove fatal to 
the assertion that the Freemasons sprang from the 
Steinmetzen because the English mention of the 
rcvered Saints is considerably the earlier. 

As we are now approaching tlio completion of 
the theory, it may bc as well to rcvicw our progi^ess 
thus far. 

In 1779, Grandidier pointed out tho general 
and easily accounted for resemblance in.outward 
form and organization between the Steinmetzen and 
the present Freemasons. 

In 1803, Schneider produced the celebrated 
Steinmetz examination. Owing to gross and eare- 
less misinterpretation of purely trade terms it is 
claimed that this catechism exhibite evidence of a 
speculative Science. 

In 1819, Heldmann, owing to his belief in docu- 
menta since proved to be spurious, claims an csoteric 
doctrine for the Steinmetzen, derived from the Roman 
Colleges tlirough tho monastic institution. On 
equally valueless evidence he as.sorts their possession 
of grip, password, steps, and a sign identical with 
ours. 

In 1827, Stieglitz adds to these acquircmcnts, 
without the leaSit attempt at proof, the pythagorean 
Science of numbers, symbolico-geometrical teaching 
and the idealisatiqn of working tools. 

In 1814, Heidajoff accepts ali the foregoing and 
by an absurd straining of facts and misuse of terms, 
points to the foundpr of the system in Abbot 

* Die Freunaurerel ln ihrer wahren Bedeutung. Berlin, 1846. 2nd ed., 1S55 
t Ch. x., p.p. 467—480. 


William of Hirschau, a German prince and Bene- 
dictine monk. 

We thus, owing to a series of mistakes, miscon- 
ceptions and surmises, find the Steinmetzen self- 
evolved from the Roman Colleges, in possession of 
an esoteric doctrine, illustrated by symbols and with 
masonic means of recognition ; every one of which 
attributes I believe and have attempted to show was 
non-existent. But the ground work of the as yet un- 
ennnciated Steinmetz theory is thus prepared and 
merely awaits the fmishing touches of the master- 
builder. So far, I imputo malafides to none, merely 
a failure of the critical faculty, but our next antlior 
will find it hard to evade theserious chargeof wilful 
invention amounting to falsehood. 

Fallou’s work* may justly be described as epoch 
making : it changed the wliole current of German 
masonic literature and even greatly inflo enced the 
views of writers of other nations : especially America. 
Previously England had at least been accorded the 
credit of developing Freemasonry from remote 
antiquity, if not of originating it ; henceforth she is 
taxed with receiving it ready cooked from Germany 
and serving it up as a rechauffee with sauce 
a, Vanglaise. And yet everything rests upon Fallou’s 
bare word ; he often quotes his sources of Information 
but he always fails to do so in precisely the most 
important cases and where a reference would be con- 
sidered most necessary. In his preface he kindly 
snmmarises, not wliat he intends attempting to 
demonstrate, but what he claims to have proved 
beyond all cavil. As this statement of claims con- 
stitutos the advanced and completcd theory I give it 
verbatim. He says, 

“ 1 have proved 

“ 1. That the Freemasons of to-day have in- 
herited from their pareut society ” [i.e. the operative 
freemasons] “ the wholeof their ritual and symbolism 
which they have neither invented themsclves nor 
derived from any other secret society,” 

“ 2. That the English Masons derived their 
Bccrets from Germany and that conseqnently, like 
many other manufactured goods of the present time, 
Freemasonry has been shipped to England and come 
back thence to Germany under an English trade- 
mark.” 

“ 3. That the German Steinmetzen did not 
themselves invent their usages and fratcrnal con- 
stitution, but partly borrowcd them from stili more 
ancient guilds and brotherhoods, and partly copiod 
them from church and monastic institutions ; and 
that only the symbolism of their ecclesiastic building- 
system, and the idealisation of their art-existcnce 
can be looked upon as their sole property.” 

“ I have therefore not only traccd the desccnt 
of Freemasonry from the German Steinmetzen, but 
also its remotest foundation and origin and this not 
only by doeuments but by evidcnces wronglit in 
stonc, viz, tbe monuments of German art scattered 
throughout all Europe." 

“ But if, as above said, this origin is to be chiefiy 
sought in tbe political circumstances of Medimval 
Germany and the life of its people, in the institutions 
of the Cliristian Church and Monachism and in the 

* Die Mystcrien der Freimaurer. Leipeic, 1848. 2nd Ed., 1859. 
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&rts schools of the old German Steinmetzen, I have 
thereby proved.” 

“ 4. That Freemasons cannot claim their sup- 
posed secrets as either their own property or as a 
legacy from the builders of old Home, or as a snrvival 
of the heathen mysterios.” 

Fallou is in his own eyes a law to himself and 
to ali tbo world ; he expresses his snrprise in the 
ueeond edition that any one shonld have remained 
unconvinced bv thefirst in these words, so cliaracter- 
istic of the raan : — 

“ Af ter these careful historical expositions it was 
certainly never to be expected that any one shonld 
take it into his head to fan onee more into life the 
old smouldering ashes, yet, nevertheless, we stili hear 
and read, etc., etc.,” and he concludes thus : — 

“ I hope to at last convert to the true faith all 
those who have not yet been convinced by my 
former proofs, and I consider the enquiry once for all 
closed. But incnrable dreamers, who take pleasure 
in their old visions, may, for all I care, dream on to 
the day of judgment.” 

After these words itreally showed unpardonable 
temerity on the part of Bro. Gould to doubt this 
masonic pope’s infallibility, all the same I feel com- 
pelled to follow in our Brother’s footsteps, and must 
risk the inordinately prolonged visions with which I 
am threatenod. Fallou may boast that for the space 
of thirty-eight years his barefaced tlieory has held 
almost nndisputed sway. In order properly to ref ute 
it and to expose the partial truths and nnblushing 
falsehood which nnderlie it, it will be necessary to 
attack his individual statements separately, but I 
trust at no undue or wearisome length. We will not 
take them in the order he has adopted, but begin 
with his third stateniont that the fraternal constitu- 
tion and guildic usages of the Steinmetzen are 
derived from the original habits and manners, 
■custorn, and usages, of the primitive German race. 
In proof of this he adduces many quotations from old 
works showing the proceedings at their ancient 
tribal meetings for purposes of justice and of worship. 
The chief facts to be gathered from a perusal of these 
excerpts would show that tho president usually sat in 
the East, that the glaive and cord were the symbols 
of his authority as judge, and the hammer as presi- 
dent, that the coremony was opened and closed by a 
•dialoguebetweentheofficials, andthattheproceedings 
terminatod with a feast, to defray which, the fines 
inflicted during the day contributed their share. 
These customs which are to all seeming sufficiently 
well authenticated, he claims as co-existent with the 
G-erraan race, an integral part of their nature and 
the heritage of all German Guilds. I grant it, I go 
even further and can point, on the authority of 
Grimm, to the existonco of all our obligations and 
peculiar penalties in old German codes. But Fallou 
asserts that the Steinmetzen taught our operatives 
these usages in the 13th century, they being pre- 
viously unknown. To this I object : why should we 
not have possessed these pecnliarities ; iaherited 
them through our own guilds froin our own Saxon 
and Danish forefathers ? Are we not also a branch 
of the great Indo-Germanic race ? and why should 
we have forgotten our own customs V The Stein- 
metz element therefore thus far has not been 


shown to be a necessary ingredient of Freemasonry. 
On the contrary, curiously enough, although theSe 
customs were usual amongst German Guilds, and 
although their analogues exist with us it has never 
been ghoum that the Steinmetzen themselves 
possessed them at all. I believe they did, but only 
because the other guilds did, and tbere is no reason 
to believe the Steinmetzen deficient in general 
customs. 

But Fallou argues that our ceremonies, other- 
wise than of opening and closing, were derived from 
the monastic institutions, and that this ritual was 
practised by the Steinmetzen. He then gives very 
elaborate details of a Steinmetz initiation, which we 
must, however, condense. The candidate, who must 
be of good repute, legitimate birth, and out of his 
indentures, was proposed and balloted for, and con- 
ducted with bandaged eyes into the Lodge, which 
was opened for his admittance on giving three loud 
knoeks. He was half-stripped and relieved of all 
metals to show him that as he came naked and belp- 
less into the world, and was brought up by extrane- 
ous assistance, he should in future help an indigent 
brother. The sccond president led him by the hand 
before the mast-er to receive kneeling the benefit of 
prayer. He was raised and led three times around 
the room and taught to approach the master with 
three measured right angnlar paces. Kneeling, 
with the right hand on the New Testament, he took 
the oath of secrecy, he was then relieved of the 
bandage over his eyes, shown the three-fold great 
light, invested with a new apron, told to wear it to 
the honour and glory of the fraternity, directed to 
his place in the Chamber, and received the password. 
The greeting and grip were not communicated, 
because he had received these previously when 
declared free of his indentures. This last statement 
is correct, the ordinances state so distinctly, other- 
wise I have little doubt that Fallou would have 
made the conferring of them a part of thepreceding 
coremony. Before going any further just fancy the 
improbability of every Mason’s Lodge in Germany 
in the 12th and 13th century, (printing being yet 
in the womb of time,) possessing a New Testament, 
and remark the allusion to the fraternity which it 
is notorious was first called into existence in 1459. 

The blindfolding aud lights Fallou declares to 
bc customary at tho baptism of a convert in the 
olden times, the three turns ronnd the room at the 
reception of a Bcnedictine novice, the three knoeks, 
at the consecration of a new Church. This maybe 
so, or not ; it is not my purposo now to enquire. 
The stipulations as to birth were made at his appren- 
ticing,* and therefore Fallou should bavo seen that 
they were superfluous at any later stage. The 
partial undressing, he is inclined to believe, was a 
later introduction from some other Craft Guilds. 
It ia as well to state here that this undoubtedly 
did take place in some Craft fratemities ( ride 
Berlepseh and Stock) but was there done with the 
object of exposing the candidate to as much 'ridicule as 
possible, and withont any symbolical meaning, 

No-w, presuming that this ceremony did exist 
amongst the Steinmetzen and not amongst tho 

* Ordinances, 1563. Artlde lx. 
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English operatives previous to the assumed immi- 
gration in the 13th centnry, Fallou’s contention 
must undoubtedly acquire an air of probability ; bnt 
was this the case ? No ! decidedly and emphati- 
cally, no ! I say fearlessly, and defy proof to the 
contrary, that the whole ceremony, as above out- 
lined, is an andacious hction, and an nnworthy 
and too successfnl attempt to impose npon the 
credulity of his readers. He does not vonchsafe a 
single authority in snpport of his startling asscrtions, 
and it must be obvions that on snch a point he 
wonld have been only too anxio us to establish his 
case beyond the possibility of cavil by reference to 
the sources of his information. He dares not even 
say that he has been told so ; for in another part of 
his book he confesses the notorions fact that the 
present direct descendants of the Steinmetzen have 
not even the faintest tradition of snch, or indeed of 
any, ceremony. It is hardly credible that in forging 
this the most important link in a long chain of 
evidence, Fallou should have had the hardihood to 
expect that any one wonld be satisfied with his bare 
word: bnt he jndged his compatriots rightly, for 
Winzer and Findel have calmly swallowed the dose, 
and Americans, snch as Steinbrenner and Fort, have 
followed snit. 

I have already pointed ont some improbabilities 
and discrepancies in the tale, and we not only have 
a total want of corroboration, bnt we can eaaily find 
anthentic disproof of the greater part in the Ordin- 
ances of the Steinmetzen themselves. The yonth 
on fmishing his appenticeship was entitled to enter 
the Brotherhood, he was to be even persuaded 
by his master to join it,* and therefore no voting on 
his claims conld take place. The Ordinances indi- 
cate the existence of a very easily understood cere- 
mony when he had completed his articles— he was 

{ iresented to the masters of the Craft and declared 
ree — bnt afford no hint that any affiliation ceremony 
into the fraternity existed. But if we grant that 
one did exist and that even the partial disrobing 
took place, it was not done, to jndge by the example 
of other Craft Guilds, in a symbolic sense, but merely 
toget as mnch fun and horse-play ont of the occasion 
aspossible. The grip, if it existed, and the greeting 
were-conferred totally irrespective of the Fraternity 
as a necessity of his calling, and at the same oppor- 
tnnity he renewed his apprentice oath of fealty and 
secrecy. A word has not been shown to exist, so 
what need of a fnrther oath at any suppostitious 
ceremony ? there were no fnrther secrets to reveal. 
Are we not told in the Ordinances t that the free 
apprentice who had served his time was no longer 
to have anything concealed from him, and yet it was 
not compnlsory that he should join the Brotherhood ? 

I repeat that nowhere is there the slightest clue 
given that an affiliation, mnch less a mystic initiation 
ceremony, existed ; and have shown that there are 
very strong reasons in the anthentic ordinances to 
infer ita non-existence. If, therefore, the Steinmetzen 
had no snch ceremony it follows that they conld not 
have derived it from the Benedictines or any one 
else, and conld not have imparted it to their English 
oontemporaries. 

* Ordlnaoce», 1563, Article Iri. 
t Article Ixrili. 


But Fallon claims that the Benedictines by 
instituting their lay-brotherhoods furnished a model 
for the construction of Craft-Qnilds, that they were 
thus directly instrnmental in shaping the earlieRfc 
trading and artisan fraternities, and more especially 
those of the Stienmetzen. In snpport- of this assertion 
he adduces the Abbot William of Hirschau and 
considerably amplifies the description by Heideloff 
to which we have already alluded. It might bo 
sufficient to follow Bro. Gonld’s example and to point 
ont that a commnnity in which all were on one foot- 
ing, i.e., eqnal sharers in the property and prosperity 
of the establishment, in which none conld receivo 
wages or hold private possessions conld notpossibly 
be the model on which a wage eaming society com,- 
posed of Masters, Fellows, and Apprentices, was 
formed. Did time allow it might fnrther very 
eaaily be shown that the craft fraternities were the 
natnral and only possible outcomeof the circnmstances 
of the times, and what in their cnstoms was not of 
absolute necessity may very legitimately be ascribed 
to indigenous racial tendencies and usageB. Bnt the 
best argnment in disproof of Fallon’s theory is the 
chronological one He places the earliest conventual 
lay-brotherhoods in 1080* and we know that in 1099 
the weavers of Mayence were snfficiently powerfnl 
to bnild the church of St. Stephen by their subscrip- 
tions.t I think it tolerably evident to a man of 
sense that the weavers’ organization must hava 
preceded Abbot William by many, many years. 
The only credit I can allow the Benedictines in this 
connection is that of having afforded, by the erection 
of their many edifices, a splendid school for tho 
perfection of the art of Architecture and the handi- 
craft of Masonry. 

The latter part of Fallon’s third statement i» 
that the Steinmetzen did invent, and may justly 
claim as their own, the symbolism attaching to their 
Church architecture and their implements of labonr. 
He gives us the symbolic meaning they attached to 
the oblong form of the church, its orientation, its in- 
ternal division into three parts, the position of its 
altar, its three supporting pillars, its vaulted canopy, 
its omamental adornments, the golden ball or star 
on its spire, the pillars at the entrance of its porch, 
the mosaic pavement ; to the mystic nnmbers 
3, 5, 7, and 9, the sacred colonrs of gold, bine, and 
white, the twisted cable, the chain, to the position 
and construction of the Lodge or workshop, to the 
compasses, square, chisel, and guage, etc., etc. We 
stand amazed at his profound knowledge ! Where 
did he acquire it ? Who told him ? Where may 
we also inspect the wonderful mannscript which 
telis of all these beautiful, these sublime ideas? 
Remeraber, the Steinmetzen of his day retained no 
tradition of all this ; according to his own account 
it was forbidden to write it. Unde derivatur? The 
whole farrago of nonsense is bnt an amplification of 
Stieglitz’s and Heideloffs eqnally nnfonnded state- 
ments. I have no hesitation in declaring that the 
entire argnment is post hoc propter hoc. The Stein- 
metzen made use of the square and compasses as a 
trade mark on tombstones, etc., and the hammer 
was a Symbol of authority, both of which uses are 

* Snd Ed„ p. 198. 

t Arnold, Verfusungageachicbte, Vol. T., p. 254. 
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ae old as the bilis, and as widely spread as the seas ; 
beyond tbis there is not the slightest evidence of a 
speculative Science. 

Bufc having shown that some of our masonic 
usages wbich the Steinmetzen possibly possessed 
were justas likely to arise spontaneously in England, 
and that there is no validfoundation for attributing 
to the German artisans any ceremonies or symbols 
at ali approaching ours; having proved in short 
that the Steinmetzen were not speculative masons, 
what becomes of Fallou’s second statement that they 
carried the Science to England whence it retarned to 
the land of its nativity, like other German prodacta 
under an English trade-mark Y The thesis becomes 
nntenable. As they bad uothing to teach we could 
learn nothing from them. His argumenta are as 
weak as his theory. Ho says, “ But the greatest 
number of builders emigrated to England and Scot- 
land in the 13th and 14th centuries, where the 
native artists were not numerous enough to execute 
the requiremeuts of the clergv. . . . If we only 

remember how many wonderful edifices were erected 
in England and Scotland in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, we shall be convinced that the native builders 
could not have sufficed.” But surely our monasteries 
had provided as good a school as those of the main- 
land, surely if we had managed to do without them 
previonsly foreigners did not all at once become so 
absolutely necessary ; surely, if we had not enough 
artists of our own, Germany, which was building 
quite as heavily, could ill afford to spare a great 
number. I say a great number, because of courae it 
is on record that at various times foreign workmen 
were employed in this country which has uever, 
like the German Steinmetzen, refused to employ or 
admit foreigners. “ In Architectare and Sculpture,” 
says Fallou, “ Englishmen have never at any time 
shown to advantage.” Well! perhaps not if we 
admit that Germans built all our Cathedrals ! but 
it is rather unfortnnate that the latest Cathedral 
built in Germany, that of Hamburg, should after an 
•open competition, have been entrusted to an English- 
man, Sir Gilbert Scott! His argumenta, founded 
upon a supposed difference or differences between 
our Guilda and those of Germany, are equally weak, 
but it would be quite a work of supererogation to go 
into them at length. Of course he tries to show 
how the Germans gradually transformed the Masons’ 
Guilds till they became societies of Freemasons, and 
how the first thing they did was to establish a 
general guild or brotherhood similar to that of 
■Germany. Let us waive our right to retort that no 
.general fratemity extending over all England hos as 
yet been proved to exist in these times and test our 
anthor chronologically. His masons came to England 
in the 13th century, but the Strasburg fratemity 
which, according to him, served them as a model, 
was not formed till 1469, say, two hundred years 
later. But why pursue the enquiry any further? 
I trust I have demonstrated that the whole sub- 
structure of the Steinmetz theory has been built 
upon surmise, false interpretation of technical terms, 
ill-regulated imagination and mis-placed patriotism, 
and that the capstone, viz., the initiation cereraony 
of Fallou, is a pure invention, a palpable falsehood. 
I trust that my hearers are convinced that Fallou 


has signally failed to prove that the Steinmetzen 
were Freemasons, and therefore the whole Steinmets 
theory most fall to the ground. It is a great pity ! 
the edifice had been so laborionsly constructed by 
snccessive writers, had taken seventy years to attain 
completion, had been so beautifully adorned inside 
and out, so artistically finisbed off and fnrnished by 
Fallou ; so devoutly believed in and looked up to 
as a masterpiece by writers for the laat forty years 
and yet at the first breath of real criticism down it 
comes, because, alas ! its foundations were sand ; or 
as Lessing used to say of many so-called masonic 
documenta “ nichts aU Staub und wieder Staub.’* 
Dust again, nothing but dust. It is little less thsn 
wonderful that it should have endured so long as it 
did ! At any time the innocent cnriosity of a little 
child might have destroyed it Y “ Bear me ! Grand- 
pa’a, what a very pretty Btory, where did you learn 
it?" “Well, you see my dear Kindchen, all this 
happened many hundred years ago, and was kept a 
great secret ; no one was allowed to write about it 
at all, and at last the Steinmetzen forgot even to teli 
one another, altho’ a branch existed in Frankfort 
only forty years ago, because I have been unable to 
find a single mason who ever has heard anything 
about these beantiful arrangements ; so, as I could 
not re ad it or get any one to teli me I had to have 
recourse to the innate fitness of things and evolve it 
from my inner consciousness.” “ But what does that 
mean ? I don’t understand your long words.” 
“ Mean ! why, my dear, it means that I have made it 
all up out of my own head, you know.” Whence we 
may conclude that Fallou’s folio were were endowed 
with all the blind unquestioning faith of little 
children, but were free from their awkward propen- 
sity to ask untimely questione. 

Brethren, I have done. I should have liked to 
show how unqueBtioningly this theory has been 
accepted by Winzer, Findel, and others in Germany, 
by Steinbrenner and others in America, and how 
the delightful eloquence of Fort’s pen has cast a 
glamour around it. But I have detained you long 
enough. The acceptance of the theory in England 
must be attributed to the English translation of 
Findel’s Hiatory of Freemasonry. Allow me to 
point out that English readers are therefore not 
much toblame. Findel makes copious references to 
Fallou, Stieglitz, Heideloff, etc. ; these look and are 
genuine, and therefore command respect. We can 
not expect every English reader to tum to the 
German authorities named and ascertain their right 
to make these assertions; they natnr&lly assume 
that Findel has saved them the trouble. Bro. Gould, 
however, has done so, I have done so, and with the 
resuit before you. And even Bro. Gould, in his 
anxiety not to be nnjustto the Steinmetzen, has in a 
few cases erred on the other side ; but altJhough it 
would be decidedly interesting and perhaps amusing 
to criticise our brother Junior Warden in his pres- 
enoe, to beard the lion in his den, so to speak ; I feel 
that I must no longer trespass upon your patience. 


Bro. EcPvssscBHmT said : Worahipfol Mas ter and 
Brethren, when I last had the pleasure of being present at a 
meeting of the Qoatuor Coronati, Bro. Speth intimated to me 
that at the next meeting he would read a paper in whioh he 
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intended to upset tho much cherished Steinmetz Theory. I 
— little thinking what strong argumenta he had in store to 
bring forward — promised to break a lance with him on the 
subject. But, having followed to-day with much iuterost the 
arfcumonts he hac put forward in his paper, I mnst confeaa 
that I am at preaent unable to fulfil my promise, and far lesa 
prepared to enter into a discussion on tho anbject. I am 
forced to this confession for severa! reasona, firstly and fore- 
most, I — alone — am not competent enongh, being not suffi, 
ciently acquainted with our German Maaonic writings on the 
subject, and secondly the time, for Consulting and cxamining 
the cited authors who bnilt up the Theory, being too short. 
But what I intend doing, with Bro. Speth’s permiysion, ia to 
give publicity to his refutations amongst the German Brethren 
on tho Continent, and then at a future time perhaps I may 
find occasion to agree or disagree with that which Bro. Spoth 
haa tried to show to-day. Perhaps I shall find a German 
brother who will give his help in shoring up the building, 
wbich to-night almoat seems doomed to destrnction by tho 
strong blast of Bro. Speth's critioism. But I shall take the 
liberty of making a few observatione. It would appear from 
.Bro. Speth’s statement that the bclief in all assertione made 
by the varioua writers on the Steinmetzen Theory ia general 
in Germany. This, however, is not the oase, and I can aasure 
him that at present there are many brethren in Germany who 
have not swallowed the dose ao calmly offered them by the 
different writers on this theory. The autbor, against whom 
Bro. Speth, uaes his most powerful shots, is, undonbtedly, the 
master builder “ Pallou,” the culprit of the evening, accnsed 
by him of wilful invention, forgery, lying, barefaced false- 
hood, and I don’t know what other crimes. But I think Bro. 
Speth’s condemnation of FaUon’s character and book is rather 
too severe, and I believe he does injnstice to the man. 
Friederich Albert Pallou, a German, althongh having a 
French name, was born in LOrbig in 1794, and initiated in the 
Lodge Archimedes at Altenburg in 1821, was made an 
honorary member of the Lodge and retired from it at his 
own desire in 1859, most likoly after the pnblication of the 
2nd edition of his work. He earned his living as a superin- 
tendent of taxes and by the practice of a lawyer in the 
kingdom of Saxony, and was a worthy and honourable man, 
well esteemed by his fellow men, altliough severely repri- 
manded by tho German Masonic fratornity for having divulged 
too much as to their cercmonies to the outward public. As to 
his book, well, 1 cannot say so much in his favour as I said 
about his character. I agree with Bro. Speth that the direct 
statements, which Fallon makcs conceming Froemasonry, do 
not rest on actual authority ; but I do not think they were 
made with the object of deceiving or imposing npon his 
readers, but they were rather an expreasion of antiquarian 
▼iews, current in the first quarter of this century, a bolief 
into which he most probably had persuaded himself. One of 
the objecta he had originally in view was principally directed 
to an exposition of the modice val customs of the building 
corporations and other guilds, and also to form a colleotion of 
the then existing rules and proceedings of the ancient German 
Law Courts, and later on probably he feli into error in 
oonnecting these researohes with Freemasonry. The first 
edition of the book in 1848 received immediate contradictione 
from masonic writers. It was said his enqniries and Com- 
munications about the inner constitutions of the different 
gnilda in the middle days were, as a new contribution to the 
history of that time highly commendable ; but it was stated 
at the same time that all his assertions, which refer especially 
to Freemasonry, did not rest on knowledge of genuine, 
ondoubted, and traceable documents. Bro. Dr. Kloss (now 
dead years ago and late Grand Master of the Eolectio Union 
at Frankfort-on-Maine), onr greatest German masonio inves- 
tigator, was one amongst the critica who attacked Fallon’s 
assertions. A fnrther criticism of the book appeared in 1848 
in the Latomia, which I have not yet read. I there fore 
repeat it again, Fallou’s statements are not gsnerally accepted 
in Germany (indeed this writer is now qoite obsolte) one 
account of their not being well grounded. All the previous 
authors whom Bro. Speth mentions are equally antiquated as 
regarda their contribntion to masonio history, with the 
exception of Bro. Kloss, whom Bro. Speth has not included in 
the printed syllabus of hia lecture, althongh he awards him a 
little space in the lecture itself. Bro. Kloss we consider in 
Germany as the ohief and reliable eontribntor to the Stein- 


mctz Theory (Findel and most of the modern writers have 
only pillaged Kloss) ; he was a most exact, conscientious, 
and searching explorer about masonio history. One of 
his books, “Froemasonry in its true meaning from old and 
genuine documents of the Steinmetzen, Masons and Free- 
masons,” appeared in 1846. Another important work of hia. 
“ History of Freemasonry in England, Ireland, and Scotland,” 
compiled from genuine documents, appeared in 1847. Bro. 
Kloss bases hia argumenta on authentic and genuine documents. 
I regret Bro. Speth has not givon more space and consideratiori 
to this writer, instead of fighting principally against writers, 
whose views aro now quite out of date. The Steinmetz, 
theory which Kloss had well founded, got very soon dis- 
figured by the whims of his followers and imitators. (Findel 
for instance gives ns in his history an exact description of tho 
proceedings in a Steinmetz Lodge.) I am told by my friend 
Bro Cramer of Berlin, that the Steinmetz theory has of late 
been further weakened in Germany by more exact re- 
searches as to the BosicrucianB. The Bosicrucians, he writes, 
were a confessional soct, which had been brought in contact 
with tho old frce Christian communities, which latter had 
existed einco the e&rlieat time of Christianity always Bide by 
side with the Boman Catholio Chnrch. Tho free Christian. 
communities were again (on the other hand) in close union 
with the Steinmetz Lodges of the middle ages. During the 
thirty years war the Bosiorncians disappeared from Germany 
and appeared in England, whero Dr. Bobert Fludd was their 
ohampion. In the 1 7th century, that iB to say after Fludd, they 
would also no longer thrive in England, bnt resolved themsel ves 
into other societies, into which they transplanted their symbo- 
lism. Dr. Katsoh intends to prove that many of our masonio 
cnstoms are of Bosicrucian origin. He is now writing a book 
about these relatione, which most likely will be ready in the 
conrse of next winter, a few chapters, for instanoe, that about 
Ashmole, Bro. Cramer has read in mannsoript and he is Bure 
the book will make a sensation. A view as to tbe origin of 
Freemasonry seems to be forming in Germany, which accepts 
the theory of close relationahip with the Steinmetzen, because 
their documents testify it, which also admits tho influence of 
the Christian communities, and fnrther the influenceB of the 
Bosicrucians and their symbolism, bnt finally also attributos 
something to the infiuenoes of the movement of Stoelo and 
Addisonaud the moral publications“ThoTatlcr,” “Spectator,” 
etc. 

Bro. Gould said it Beomed to him that the previous 
speaker (Bro. Kupferschmidt) had rendered good Service by 
widening the scope of the discussion. Bro. 8peth’s discoveries 
had only taken him down to Fallon, but they would have liked 
to hear more respecting writers of repulation of this 
oountry. There was no doubt that one writer in English, 
Dr. Mackey, had given a complete history of the theoiy, and 
his work has becomo known throughout this conntry as well 
as in America. There was one other point, and that was that 
perhaps Bro. Speth would give them a slight sketch of the 
work of Winzer and others, and bring his oritique down to 
the present date. He wonld read them an extraotfrom Capt. 
Warren whioh he thonght specially applioable to this subject. 

In “ Undorground Jerusalem,” p. 170, Dr. Bosen said to 
Capt. Warren : “ Your resuit will be negative ; but recollect 
negative resnlts are next in importance to positive resnlts, 
only they are not recognised by the world. And he was 
right j years spent in negative resnlts, by which the explorer 
blots out erroneous views, are soon forgotten. Probably tho 
most thankless task, the sternest dnty, of the explorers is the 
reducing to an absurdity some of the theories that at present 
exist ; so long as they aro believed in he finds his efforts 
laughed to soorn ; as soon as he has overthrown them they 
are forgotten, and his Services likewise. It is the man who 
makes positive disooveries who alone can expect his Services 
to be recognised by the world at large, and yet possibly more 
than treble the amount of labour must be spent on the 
subjects leading to negative disooveries, on work which will 
be forgotten.” Bro. Gould thought that extract would be 
appreoiated by the brethren as specially applicable to the 
admirable work Bro. Speth has so suocessfully been engaged 
npon. 

Beo. Woodfobd said it was remarkable to hear the 
wonderful picture given by Findel of tbe oeremony for 
admusion into the ancient Masons’ Guilds. It was his lot 
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•oras time ago to be preaent at a large gathering of Masona 
where tbig acconnt waa read. He would like to be able to 
expreea the surprise of the brethren at the similarity between 
our ora initiation ceremony and Findel’s story, which bow- 
ever now torne oot to be a myth. There were, no donbt, a 
large nomber of faote stili to be brough to light reapeoting 
this theory, and then perhaps the rest will aleo tura out the 
baseleee fabric of a dream. Bro. Woodford having rapidly 
glanced at the several pointe of eimilarity between FindeFe 
■tory and the initiation oeremony, pointed out a few of the 
a&lient featoree of the paper read by Bro. Spetb, and in con- 
olnuion drew attention to the fact that the hietory of maeonry 
waa fonnded mainly upon anachronieme. 

Bro. Speth thanked the brethren for the attention with 
which they had followed hie lengtby paper and the intereat 
they had ahown. Continoing, he aaid, — I am pleaeed to gather 
from Bro. Kupfersohmidt that the belief in Fallou ie on the 
wane. I am aware that hie work waa attaoked and critioiaed 
immediately on pnblication, but I am nnable to admit that he 
therefore failed to find large nnmbere of followers. Snch 
namea aa Winzer, Findel, Fort, Steinbrenner, Mackey, all 
evince the contrary. Findel eapecially bas for years been the 
accepted authority with the great majority of readera. Aa to 
Br. Kloez, no one can more higfaly appreciate hia aerricea to 
masonic reaearch than myaelf, and no writer haa ever diaplayed 
more aocnraoy aa to facta or more jndgment aa to hia infer- 
encea. Bnt for theae very reaaona, it ia impoaaible that he 
ahonld npbold the Steinmetz theory. Neitber doea be ; hia 
Works tend to ahow the similarity of trade organisation 
between the Steinmetzen and the English operatirea, and this 
ia admitted on all aidea, bnt nowhere doea he attempt to 
endow hia ora conntrymen with speculati re tendenciea, atill 
leas to assert that we derived oura from them. 1 am afraid 
that time will hardly permic of my complying with Brother 
Gonld'a requeat at any great length. Winaer, in the main, 
followed Falloa’a lead with leas aelf-aaaertion. Findel waa the 
chief propagator of the Theory. He endoraed all Fallon’s 
inventione, and even added embellishing tonchea. Hia work 
haa been tranalated into many tongnes, English, French, 
Italian, Dntoh, etc., henoe the anooeea of the Theory. Ita 
only merit ia that it condenses the entire hia tory of Maaonry, 
pre and p otl 1717, into one book of moderate compaaa. For 
the reaaona already atated the firat part ia worthleaa, and the 
aecond ia, ao far aa concerna Great Britain and Franoe, a 
ahameleas and unacknowledged plagiariam (of Klosz chiefly). 


Hia aooonnt of the Craft in Germany is too involved and oon* 
fnsed to follow. Tnraing to America we have a short hiatory 
by Steinbrenner. He also followa Fallon, or more directi/ 
Findel, and ia nntroatworthy preciaely on the aame points. 
Hia work ia, however, avowedly only a compilation. Fort haa 
prooeeded on the aame linee, but he avoida the errore of attri- 
buting all that ia good to the Steinmetzen only. He falis, 
however, into one eqnally peraicious. Wherever in Franoe, 
Italy, Germany, or Britain, he diaoovera any single peculiari ty 
amongst the Operative Masona, he at once preeumee that 
their oon generi elsewhere ahared in theae qnalities. But he 
haa been elever enongh to aee that whioh esoaped Fallon and 
Findel — via. — that to prove the exiatenceof Freematonry before 
1717, the mere initiation ceremony ia not sufficient ; that the 
Hiramio Legend ia abBolutely neceasary. Aooordingly he 
prooeeda to ahow how it might have been introduced amongst 
the medieeval stonemaaons, and having thoroughly imbued 
himself with ita poiaibility enda by convincing himaelf, and 
atating in so many worda that it did exiat. He begina at the 
wrong end. But putting thia on one Bide, hiB chief work oon* 
taina mnch, very mnch of the higheet valne and intereat to na 
all, and owing to his eloquenoe ia almoat aa engrossing aa a 
novel. Mackey again in hia Cyolopsedia of Maaonry devotes 
twelve columna to the aubject of the Steinmetzen, and npholda 
the Theory I have attempted to deatroy. The resuit ie that 
at thia day acarcely any other theory of the origin of the 
Craft can obtain a hearing in America. I will only further 
mention one work which ia donbtleaa known to us all I 
allude to Kenning’a Cyolopsedia. The Editor, our belovedand 
esteemed Bro. Woodford, who eo ably p resides over na to* 
nigbt, evidently waa not inclined to acoept the prevailing 
belief reapecting the Steinmetzen. Hia remarks under that 
headiog are confined to ten linea and are very unoertain in 
aonnd, and he “ reserves a clearer acoount of them for a 
aecond edition.” It ia a aonrce of congratulation to me to 
think that I have thia evening supplied him with oopiona 
materiei for hia aecond edition, which I conaequently look 
forward to very ahortly. 

Bro. Simpaon moved that the thanka of the Lodge be 
tendered to Bro. Speth. Bro. Knpferachmidt, in view of the 
speoial intereat whioh the paper poaaeesed for German Masona, 
requested, althongh a visitor, to be allowed to aecond tbe 
motion, which waa pnt and oarried. Bro. Baakett begged to 
retura thanka on behalf of the viaitors. 


8th NOVBMBEB, 1886. 


The Lodge met at Freemaaons’ Hali at 5 p.m. There 
were preaent — Bros. Sir Charles Warren, W.M., Bev. A. F. A. 
Woodford, I.P.M., W. M. Bywater, aa S.W., B. F. Gould, J.W., 
G. W. Speth, Seo., Major S. C. Pratt, J.D., W. Simpeon, I. G., 
and Professor T. Hayter Lewia. 

The following viaitors attended — Bros. JSneas J. Mo. 
Intyre, Sir John B. Monckton, P.G.W.’a j F. A. Philbriok, 
G.Beg. ; Coi. Shadwell H. Clerke, G.S. ; Thomaa Fenn, Prea. 
B.G.P. ; E. Letchworth, F. Glaiaher, Dr. Alfred Meadowa, Dr. 
Balph Gooding, P.G.D’a. ; George Lambert, P.G.S.B.; Henry 
Sadier, G.T. j Hyde Clarke, Bepreaentative of Graud Lodge 
Oolumbia; Webeter Glynea, P.G.St. ; J. Paddon, P.D.S.G.W., 
Griqnaland ; Theodore H .Tilton, late D.D.G.M., New YorkCity ; 
Alfred Dent, W.M., Moirm, No. 92; W. Bohn, P.M. of aame; 
Arthur Butler, I.P.M. of Beaminater Manor, No. 1867 ; S. B. 
Baakett, P.M. of aame, P.P.G.B., Donet ; Thomaa Francis, 
P.M., 66 and 804; F. A. Glaeser, Pilgrim Lodge, No. 288; 
and W. F. Pettigrew, and J. Pettigrew, of Montgomery, 
Kilwinning, No. 624, Soottish Constitution. 

Sir Charles Warren waa proolaimed W.M. for the euauing 
twelve months, and appointed and invested hia offioem aa 
followa : — 

Bev. Bro. Woodford, Aoting I.P.M. 

„ B. F. Gould, S. W. 

„ W. Simpeon, J. W. 

„ W. Beeant, Treaaurer. 

,, G. W. Speth Seoretary. 

„ Maj. 8. C. Pratt, S.D. 


Bro. W. M. Bywater, J.D. 

„ Prof. Hayter Lewia, I.G. 

„ J. W. Freeman, Tyler. 

The Seoretary announoed the following gifta to the 
Lodge — A Bible and Wardena’ Columna, and Photogrvpha of 
Boman Maeonio Antiquitiea, by Bro. Hayter Lewia ; the 
Minute Book of the Lodge, a Scrap Album, and Photographa 
of reraarkable French Certifioatea iaaued in England by a 
Lodge of French prisonere of war, by G. W. Speth, Seoretary ; 
and Portraita for the Album by Bros. Whytehead, Bamsden 
Biley, and Major Irwin. 

Bro. Dr. William Wynn Weatoott waa proposed from the 
chair aa a joining member of the Lodge. 


Bao. H att tu Lawia read a paper 


OH AS EABLT VEBSIOV OP THE 
HTRAMTC LEGEJTD. 

In bringing the subjoined paper to your notice 
I think it rigbt to rem&rk at tbe outset, that it is a 
mere outcome of some caanal observatione made 
some seven years since in tbe Common Room of 
University College, and that I claim no merit what- 
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erer beyond that of recognizing, at the time, that 
they might lead to something of intereat in the 
history of onr Craft. 

I mention this particularly, inasmnch as this 
meeting (viz. — for the Installation of onr Master) 
is a very special one, and I do not wish to have it 
snpposed for a moment that I, myself, consider that 
my paper is worthy of being brought before yon at 
snch a time, or that it can bear comparison with 
sach works of research as those of onr brethren, 
e.g., Gould, or Rylands, or Speth, or Woodford, or 
onr Worshipfal Master. The conversation to which 
I have above aliuded, tnrned npon Cabalistic writ- 
ings, and Professor Marks (one of onr most profonnd 
Hebrew scholars) gave, as an instance of them, a 
MS. which had come nnder his notice and which, 
from vario n 8 circnmstances, excited his cnriosity on 
a casnal perussi of it. 

It was an Arabie MS., bnt written in Hebrew 
charactere, (not an nncommon circnmstance I am 
told,) and of nncertain date, bnt Dr. Marks thonght 
it was of the 15th centnry. 

Writing from memory to Bro. Speth, I qnoted 
the 13th. Bnt I have since looked np a note made by 
me at the time and find that the 14th was correct. 

Dr. Marks fonnd that the key word, as it were, 
to the snbject of the MS. was MACH, and on 
further investigation he discovered that each letter 
of this key-word was the beginning of a sentence 
which nltimately read thns — 

We have fonnd 
Onr Master 
Hiram 

I onght to mention that Dr. Marks was not a 
Freemason, bnt he was, evidently, well acquainted 
with mnch relating to onr Craft. 

I was, myself, at that time, yonng in the Craft ; 
bnt I saw that the matter might, nltimately, be very 
interesting, so I asked him to write down the words 
for me, which he kindly did, and I here produce 
(No. 1) his note* which I place at the disposal of 
the Lodge. This, as I said, was several years since, 
(I am not certain as to whether my memorandum 
is dated in 1877 or 1879,) and I mentioned it at the 
time to some of the members of my then Lodge, bnt 
finding that it did not attract attention I pnt the 
memorandum aside thinking that at some future 
time it might be worth notice. 

On being elected to this Lodge and asked to 
contribute something which might be read at one 
of onr meetings, I mentioned Dr. Marks’ view to 
Brothers Speth and Woodford, and finding that 
they were interested in it, I thonght it better to 
obtain from him some further Information, scarcely 
thinking, however, that he wonld remember a cir- 
cumstance of no particular importance to him which 
occurred so many years since. 

Rather to my snrprise he remembered it quite 
well and most kindly sent to me at different times, 


* MOCH n» 

We have fonnd utwj 

Onr Master «a 1 » 

Hiram nyn 


in answer to my reqnests, two letters of explanatiori 
which I likewise place at the disposal of the Lodge. 
In the liret he States (to use his own words) that;. 
“ the book (whose name he forgot) referred to a sign 
“ or password, known to the Masonic brotherhood, 
“ each letter being the initial of a separate word 
“which wonld make np the sentence, ‘We hava 
“ fonnd onr Lord Hiram.’ ” (He also gives the pass-i- 
word and sentence in Hebrew exactly as in his firsfc 
note.) In the second letter he says, “ I can not 
“ charge my memory of eight omine years ago with 
“the date of the book in which I foll in with the 
“ word.” (He gives it again in Hebrew and English) . 

“ To the hest of my belief I fonnd the book contain- 
“ing it at the Bodleian Library. It was an Arabie 
“ Work and if I mistake not it was an introduction 
“ or preface to the Sunnah, which is an oral exposi- 
“ tion (supposed to be inspired) of the Koran, of the 
“ same character as the Rabbinical Oral Law of the 
“written code of the Pentateuch.” 

“ I made ont its meaning readily, inasmnch as 
“ the passage referred to masoniy, which, by-the-by, 

“ is traced np to the Patriarchs, if not to Adam bim- 
“ self. There conld scarcely be any other meaning 
“toit. Both Hebrews and Arabs make np a sen-' 
“ tence npon one word, nsing each letter of it as 
“ expressive of a separate word.” 

Dr. Marks gives these clearly written in hia 
letters, and 1 cannot express too highly my thanks 
to him for the trouble which he has most kindly 
taken to oblige a former colleague. 

I have since been informed that a MS. which 
seems to be of the character of that referred to by 
Dr. Marks, is said to have been in the Cambridge 
University Library, and very possibly may be the 
actual one to which he refers. 

I think that it will be a familiar fact to most of 
onr brethren here that a writer accustomed to read 
largely will often have a very ciear recollection of a 
fact which he has gathered years back withont being 
able very clearly to remember the exact source from 
which he derived it. 

In this case the reading mnst have been ten 
years or so back. 


The Worshiffdl Master referred to the well-known fact 
that in spite of diligent search no allnaion to the Hiramio 
Legend had hitherto been found in Jewish writinga. He 
thonght that we had here a clue to its real origin which, 
aocording to his views, conld be neither recent, nor Western, 
nor Jewish, bnt probably very ancient and derived from the 
Phoenician fl. Many circnmgtances relating to the ancient 
Temple Worahip of this people tended to confirm this impres- 
Bion in his mind. 

Beo. Webster Glynes remarked that as a resuit of his 
conversation with Hebrew scholare he had come to the con- 
clnsion that Hiram was not a Hebrew word bnt Chaldean, and 
shonld be written C hiram. 

Bro. Gould said that for an explanation of the manner 
in which the Third Degree is now communicated, it wonld be 
necessary to recall the usage prevailing nnder each of the two 
Grand liodges of England, from abont the beginning of the 
second half of the last centnry down to the Union of 1813. 
The so-called “ Ancients ” worked according to one fortn, 
and the so-called “ Moderas " according to another form. 
Going stili fnrther back we find that in 1730 the practice of 
the latter alone held the field, and there is evidence from 
wbioh we may infer that snbstantially the " Master' a Part ” 
of the year 1724, and possibly earlier, was the same as the 
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Third Degree of later yeara nnder the older or original Orand 
liodge of England. The Constitutione of 1723 were next 
cited by the apeaker, who oalled attention to the omission of 
aray referenoe to the death of Hiram, and to the fact that only 
tiro degreea were then known or at leaat recognised by the 
gpoverning maaonic body. Bro. Gonld next contended that 
in tracing upwards and backwarda for the Legend of Hiram 
there were only two linea of tranamiaaion throngh which it 
ooold ha ve deaoended to na, in the centnriea immediately 
preceding that in which the earlieat of Grand Lodgea waa 
eatabliahed. Theae were the maaonio systema of Scotland 
and England. Taking the former firatr, there waa mnoh 
documen tary evidence ahewing the character of Scottiah 
Maaonry from 1398-99, down to a period overlapping the 
formation of the Grand Lodge of Scotland in 1736. Through- 
ont this period the oeremony of reception waa of the aimpleat 
possible character. The Third Degree waa only gradually in- 
troduoed,after 1723, from England, and did not beoome oommon 
in Sootoh Lodgea nntil after 1770. It may be taken aa a aettled 
point in maaonic hiatory that the Hiramic Legend was unknown 
in Scotland in the 17th centnry and earlier. Prooeeding 
with England there are no reoorda of Lodge life in the I7th 
centnry as there were in Scotland. Bandle Holme waa an 
active maaon in 1686, and we hear in Ashmole'a Diary of 
Lodgea having been held in 1682 and 1646. From thia time 
— in the aacending acale — we are thrown back npon the Old 
Chargee aa the aole depoaitaries of onr written traditiona. 
What do they aay of Hiram ? The oldest, “ Lansdown," circa 
1650, mentiona a king “ Iram,” whose aon Aman was chief 
. master of Solomon’s Maaonry. A oollation of fifteen veraions 
of the Old Chargea gives the following reanlta. The namea 
Aymon or Aynon occnr in ten. Aynin, Benaim, Dynan, and 
Hiram Abiff, in aingle inatanoea, and in the Antiqnity MS. 
the ume is misaing. There romain two MSS., slightly 
older, bnt not, atrictly apeaking, veraions of the Old Chargea. 
Theae are the Cooke and Halliwell documenta, dating in 
the one inatance early 15th, and in the other late 14 th 
centnry, reapectively. The former alludea to the king’a aon 
of Tyre, without naming him, as So]omon's Maater- Maaon ; 
bnt in the latter there ia no allusion whatever to any anch 
peraonage. Betnming to the year 1724, an advertiaement 
appeared in the daily jonrnal of September in that year, 
■tating that a New Lodge wonld be opened at the St. Alban’a 
Tavem, for regolating the “Modem Abuses” which had 
crept into the JVaternity, and “ all the old real masona ’’ were 
asked to attend. Thia ia generally believed to refer to the 
disaatiafaction of the old masona at the noveltiea recenti y in- 
trodnced. The new degree waa not popular at lirat, It was 
communicated in MastePs Lodgea. In Bogton, Masa., there was 
an Engliah Lodge eatabliahed in 1733, and a Mastera’ Lodge in 
1738. Between 1739 and 1751, two hnndred and thirty-eight 
peraons joined the formor, of whom only eighty-fonr became 
Master Masona. The conclusione therefore he arrived at were i 
The ailence of the Old Chargea with regard to Hiram was in- 
consistent with the anpposition that he then occnpied a 
prominent place in onr old traditione. The Hiramic Legend 
was introdnced into Engliah Maaonry after the establishment 
of the Grand Lodge of England, and the Third Degree was 
not generally taken for several yeara. 

Beo. Woodfoed remarked that they were grently in- 
debted to Bro. Hayter Lewia for bringing before them the 
intereating paper he had read. It bore upon a moat remark- 
able tradition, and one which curioualy enough, thongh it had 
originated in the Eaat, might yet be traoed in the West. 
The famons old French tale of Lee quatre fil’t d' Aymon seemed 
to be derived from a oommon sonrce. He waa inclined to 
agree with the Worahipful Master that we were probably 


indebted to a Phoenician sonroe for the idea and perhapa the 
nomenclatore. He was quite convinced of thia, that the 
more we probed into the past of Freemaaoniy, the more we 
analyaed ita evidenoea and ita indicite in the world, the 
farther back ahonld we have to throw ita archaiams and ita 
origin. 

Sra John Monckton and Bso. Gxoxaa Lambbbt having 
addreaaed aome remarks to the meeting, 

Beo. Sfktb Baid that Bro. Gonld had failed to argue with 
his usual cogenoy. The great argument against the know- 
ledge before 1717 of the Hiramio Legend had alwaya been 
the absence of any aign of ita previous exiatence. The exist- 
ence waa now proved as far back aa the 14th centnry, doaely 
connected with Architectare, and the proof has been aotnally 
found in England. The previous argument waa thus upaet, 
and the poaaibility of ita being previonsly known to the 
fraternity ahould follow ; bnt Bro. Gonld at onoe ahifta hia 
gronnd and contenda that becauae the Third Degree is not 
mentionod, therefore the Legend waa unknown altbough in 
existenoe. In other worda the old argument waa, The oause 
never exiated, therefore the effect oould not have taken place. 
The canae being proved the new argument, pace Bro. Gonld, 
ia, the effect ia not proved, therefore the causa was unknown 
and practically non-existent. He (Bro. Speth) thought we 
might fairly conclude that if in the 14th centnry the Legend 
existed and waa connected with the building art (aa deaoribed 
by Dr. Marka) onr working anceatore probably knew aome- 
thing about it. Bnt when in 1724 we found a aimilar idea 
pervading maaonry it waa only fair to believe that it had 
deaoended in direct line and was not a new importation. 

Beo. Sihpson desired to know whether indigenons 
maaonry existed among the Arabs, and Bro. Woodfoed gave 
some instancea within his own peraonal knowlege tending to 
imply at leaat a general belief that auch was tbe case. 


A vote of thanks waa unanimoualy accorded to Bro. 
Hayter Lewis, and after the Lodge waa olosed the Brethren 
partook of a banquet in Freemasons’ Tavem, it being the 
Feast of the Four Crowned Martyre. 

In replying to the toaat of the evening “ The Memory of 
the Qnatuor Coronati,” Beo. Woodfobd aaid the exhauative 
apeech of the Worahipful Master had left him really butlittle 
to aay. But he waa glad to be permitted under hia high 
auspices to reiterate before so many diatingnished membera of 
the Craft, the idea and object of the Quatnor Coronati. It 
waa simply that of an associate band of maaonio studenta, 
endeavouring to add to the ritual work of Freemaaonry and 
not ignoring tbe olaims of the aocial circle in a modest manner, 
the charma of intelleotuality, and the fascinating topio of 
maaonio enquiry, research and archseology. He thought from 
the reault of that evening they might predicate for the 
Lodge a useful and prosperoua fature. Tbe ume of Qnatuor 
Coronati had been happily aeleoted, becanae it linked them 
with the past, and connected Freemasons of to-day with the 
four masona or soldiora, whose martyrdom was commemorated 
November 8th, — “ gode masona ” as onr oldest maaonio 
legend termed them, — and thoee five aculptora, or craftsmen, 
or aoldiers, who also died for duty, and whose relics are stili 
aaid to lye in the Crypt of the Churoh of the Cuatro Coronati 
at Bome. Whether or no they would succeed in their little 
venture, time alone would show, but under their diBtingaished 
Worahipful Master, and with the aasistance of Bros. Gonld, 
Simp8on, Besant, Speth, Bylands, Bywater, Hayter- Lewia, 
Hughan, Irwin, and others, he hoped and believed the 
Quatuob Cobonati would be both useful in ita generation, 
and a credit to the Grand Lodge of England. 


2kd DECEMBEB, 1886. 


The Lodge met at Freemasons’ Hali, at 5 p.m. Present, 
Bros. Bev. A. F. A. Woodford, iu the Chair, B. F. Gonld, 8.W., 
W. Simpson, J.W., G. W. Speth, Sec., Major S. C. Pratt, S.D., 
W. M. Bywater, J.D., Professor Hayter- Lewis, I.G., and Dr. 
Williatn Wynn Weatcott. Also the following visitora, Bros. 
C. Kupferachmidt, P.M., No. 238, and Hyde Clarke, Bepresen- 
tatire of the Grand Lodge of Columbia. 


Bro. Dr. Wllllam Wynn Westoott, M. B., University, 
London, M.B.C.S., L.S.A., Deputy Coroner, for Middlesex, 
Hon.Fellow of the Hermetio Sooiety, was admitted to the mem- 
bership of the Lodge. Bora in 1848, he was initiated in the 
Parrett and Axe Lodge, No. 814, Crewkerne, in 1871, serving 
as W.M. in 1877 ; joined Lodge of Brotherly Love, No. 329, 
Yeovil, in 1872, and was exalted is 1873 in the Chapter 
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attaohed thereto. In 1877 waa Gr&nd Direotor of Ceremonies 
for the pro vince of Somerset. He ia the anthor of “ The 
Everlasting Lampa of the Anciento," “A Commentary on 
the Ten Bephiroth,” “ The Kabbalistic Book of Creation, 
Sepher Yetzirah, tranalatod,” and Editor of the “ Annnal 
Beport of the Boaiornoian 8ooiety of England.” Also anthor 
of “The Hiatory, Literatnre, Canaation, and Prevention of 
Boioide,” and many other volumes on Therapentios, and joint 
anthor of “ The Extra Pharmaoopoeia, Martindalo and Weat- 
oott," foor editione. 


On the motion of Bro. Speth, it was resolved to form a 
Literary Sooiety nnder the guidance and protection of the 
Lodge, and a Committee oonaisting of Sir Charles Warren, 
Broa. Woodford, Gonld, Simpaon, Speth, Whytehead, and 
Haghan, waa appointed to elaborate the detaila and oarry ont 
the acheme. 

The Seoretary announoed that Bro. Simpaon had pre- 
aented the Lodge, for ita albam, with a water coloor aketch 
of himself in Oriental ooatnme, painted by himaelf, and that 
Bro. Hnghan had forwarded advance specimen Bheeta of a 
portion of Bro. Lane’s forthcoming “ Maeonio Becorda.” 


Bao. Bxv. A. P. A. Woodfobd re ad the following paper 

FZtEEMABOBTRY JLHTD ZESMETICI8K. 

In the short lectnre which I am privileged to 
deliver this evening, on the extensive snbject matter 
indicated by its title, I cannot hope to do more than 
give you a very rongh and imperfect ontline of 
what I wish and seek to convey to yon, to be filled 
np, perhaps, some fature day, with more compact 
detaila, and more forcible illustratione. I may add 
that the lectnre is really a tentamen, so to say, for 
stndents like onrselves, and does not profess to deal 
dogmatically with subjects which are confessedly 
stili only in embryo and suspense. Before I enter 
npon the snbject I have in hand, it may fairly be 
asked, in what sense do yon nse the words Hermeti- 
cism or Hermetic r 1 Hermeticism, Hermetic, are de- 
rived from the Greek name of Ep/x rp Tpw/xcyurros 
Hermes Trismegistas, thrice great Hermes, who 
whether he was a real or mystic personage seems 
stili somewhat doubtfnl. 

Some writers have made him out to be Noah, 
some identical with a so-called king of Egypt, some 
contemporary with Abraham, but the greatest un- 
certainty hangs nndonbtedly over both his nation- 
ality and reality. Some writers treat him as a 
MW/os altogether. Be this as it may, Hermes 
has been asserted, and held alike in East and West, 
to be the father of ali occult and mysterious, 
primeval and religione lore, whether as possessed 
by the ©«Si&uctoi, or contained in those ante- 
delavian pillars of brass or brick to which onr 
Guild Legends refer. This Theosophy or Philosophy, 
or Myaticism, or Ineffable Science, (call it what you 
will), found an outcome iu alchemy, astrology, the 
mysterious learning, the aporreta of the East which 
is repeated in Hebraic Cabala, and was preserved 
originally in the Mysteries. 

The Rosicnicians, — following the Hermetic 
School which passed from the East to the West, and 
which seems to have fiourished from early times, 
and was in great vogue in the monasteries of 
m edite val days, — the Bosicrucians, I say, professed 
to deal with similar abstruse studies and specu- 
latione. 


Curiously enough, the basis of all hermetiv 
lucubratione, the substratum of all occult speculationis 
rests apparently on this one foundation, — the enjj- 
lightenment, elevation, perfection of humanity bw 
developing the moral powers of nature, and theijr 
happy consummation in the eventual peace, happn- 
ness and illumination of our species. In addition 
to which hermetic te&ching, at a very early a gj» 
added the study of alchemy, and the discovery of thje 
mysterious properties of metals and the like, thfa 
search affer the Aurum Potabile , the Elixir of Life, 
the great Alcahest, the Summum Bonum, the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone, which was to cure all diseases, 
rejuvenate old age, prolong and perpetuate human 
life, and bring in a reign of peace and prosperity, 
of health and happiness, the ardent dream of many 
a hermetic adept and nnwearied worker, and was 
thus engrafted on Hermeticism proper. Astrology, 
which no doubt. was originally stndied as a Science, 
beoame so mixed up with the reveries of the Herme- 
tic School, that it eventnally seemed to be almost 
paramount in theory, influence, and regard. So 
much so was this, that it was eventnally made a 
subject for ridicule, as it was equally made a bad 
use of by a knave liko Lilly, a charlatan like St. 
Germain, or a criminal “ ne’er do well ” like Joseph 
Balsamo, the so-called Count Cagliostro. Since the 
beginning of the last century, at any rate in England, 
there bas been primd facie, and not unnaturally 
perhaps, a severance, so to say, between Freemasonry 
and Hermeticism. Tho preface to “ Long Livers ” 
wonld seem to indicate that early in the last century 
there was in London the remains, at any rate, of a 
Rosicrucian or Hermetic Society, perhaps the rem- 
nant of Ashmole’s Society of Astrologers, as the 
words Samber uses are only explicable by hermetic 
terminology. Some of the pecnliar expressions he 
makes use of and which constitute for us the crux 
of his deliverance are constantly met in hermetio 
treatises and the like.* 

Heydon in his acconnt of the Rosy Cross in 
1663, asserta in express words the existence of a 
Rosycrucian Society, bound together by secret 
formulae and forms of reception and obligations, and 
complains that mechanica, amongst whom he in- 
cludes “masons,” had been reeently admitted into 
the brotberhood. That the Bosicrucians existed at 
that time, as a society in Europe, and for some time 
previously, there is, as it appears to me, plenty of 
evidence, though as I am aware, some have doubted 
the fact. How long they had been in existence as 
a confraternity may be a matter of doubt, although 
some writers seem to trace them back to the 15th 
century in their special and mysterious symbolism. 
Probably they were but the outcome of the hermetic 
school, for that a close connection existed between 
the two is, in my humble opinion, incontestable.f 

The Bosicrucians aro said tohave brought their 

* It Is not reasonable to conclude that the very remarkable band of 
learned men and fellow Hermctlce, whom Ashmole oollected around him, 
met together (or no other purpoee than the mere A*trologer’e Feaet. 
Independently of the fact that many sermone stili extant were preached 
before the Society of Astrologe re, I tbfnk Nicolai'» argnment is a fair and 
inconteetable one, that these feliow studente muet have had some inner 
bond of teaching and of fellowship. 

t Until quite lately It was assnmed, as by Rlosx, tbat 161? was the 
earliest known date of the Rosicrucian Llterature. Bro. Hawkina has not 
long ago dlscovered in the Bodlelan Library, Oxford, among the Ashmole 
MSS., a fine Rosicrucian US. of 1601 or a year or eo earlier or later. 
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cariotta speculations and cnatoms front tbe East 
through Venice, where Christian Rosenkreutz (if a 
vera pertona) is said to have landed on his retnm 
from his eastern retreat.* 

As yon now tmderatand the meaning of 
Hermeticism, as osed in this lectore, namely, the 
profession and study of occnlt lore by a band of 
philosophers or adepta, whose last great ontcome 
was the Rosicrucian Brotherhood, the Fratres Boseee 
Crucis , I will go on to the consideration of the main 
snbjects of my lecture. In order to bring ont fully 
what I want to convey to yon we must, however, in 
limine , seek to take a cursory view of the present 
positi on of masonic studies and criticism amongst 
us. We inherited until late in this century a very 
nnsound method of treating masonic history. We 
had discarded apparently every canon of evidential 
accnracy and specific authority, and contented our- 
selves witn a system of admiring “ sheep-walking," 
resti ng secnrely on the repetitions and ipse dixits of 
successive writers, without collation of authorities, 
without verification of qnotations, nntil our whole 
structure of so-called masonic history was bnilt up 
on the shallowest basis of verity and fact. Hence 
the character of unreliability attached by friends 
and foes alike to the assertions and assumptione of 
Freemasons. The “ Fables of the Freemasons ” 
have long been words of reproach freqaently uttered 
and difficult critically to disprove. The early publi- 
catione of 1723 and 1738 by our Grand Lodge, 
professing to reconcile the Guild Legends and to 
give a continuous and connected history of the 
Craft, though they seem to have snfficed for the 
time, have failcd to satisfy the exacting demanda of 
modern criticism, and neither in those years nor in 
the later editions, up to 1784, do they possess the 
authority and critical accnracy we should like to 
claim for them. The history of the events even in 
1716-17, which led to the revival of the Grand 
Lodge, are stili clothed in much obscurity, and it 
has long been patent to ali bondfide masonic studente 
that much has yet to be cleared up before we can 
hope historically and successfully to connect the 
Freemasonry of the 18th century with that, for 
instance, of the I7th century, and to show conclu- 
sively how the one led up to and into the other, or 
how the one is the certain product of the other, if 
revised and re-adapted in 1717. 

These official utterances of Euglish Freemasonry 
were followed by several additional contributions of 
various kinds and by various brethren. 

I pass over the pocket companions, which were 
not without their ose, and the anonymous but valu- 
able publication of “ Multa Paucis ”f to call to mind 
Hutchinson’s “ Spirit of Masonry,” which seemed to 
take us to the mysteries ; the important labours of 
Bro. Preston, — which strove to impart the dignity 
of history to our masonic annals — and the zealons 
labours of the Altenburg School. In this century 
Thory and Ragon and Clavel in France, and Krause 

* It m»y be» mere ooincldenoo or not, that the flnrt known printed 
book on Hermetieiim «u the Tevtlmonj, of the Great Maiter Panoeleui, 
which appeared et Venioe in the 16th century 1 

t The wiiter of Unite Pende, whoever ha mey here been, eeems to 
have eeen enother eocount of the eventi of 1717, then that which Anderson 
adopted and Preaton followed. It mey well be after ali that liz Lod gtt 
not fonr reformed tbe Grand Lodge of 1717. 


and numerous others like Gaedicke in Germany, 
and Oliver mainly in England, were to the fore. But, 
alas ! we must fairly confess that thus far neither 
industry nor research had succeeded in extricating 
masonic history from the uncritical and unsonnd 
surroundings and teudencies of the past. Kloss for 
the first time about 1841, struck the keynote of 
authenticity, and may fairly be termed the Father 
and “ Didaskalos ” of the authentic school ; Findel, 
basing his work on Kloss, about twenty years later, 
produced a History of Freemasonry which has givep 
a great impetus to masonic studies. He has, unfor- 
tunately for the critical value of his exemplary 
labours, relied too much on Fallon, wbo has notonly 
borrowed from but expanded HeidelofF s original 
statements and suggestions into assertions of his 
own, without apparently any safe foundation for the 
faucies he puts forward as facts. 

Since Findel’s History we have welcomed 
Macoy’8 and Alberi Pike's contributions, the great 
work of Mackey, the modest compilation of Stein- 
brenner, and the incomparable Handbook of Schletter 
and Zillo, based on our old friend Lenning. We 
have also studied with profit and pleasure the 
elegant periods of Bro. Fort, the erudite work of 
Schauberg, the reliable contributions of Bro. 
Hughan, the important addenda of Bros. Clifford 
P. MacCalla and Careon, of Bros. Rylands, and 
Speth, and Lane, of Bros. Lnkis, Whytehead, 
Ramsden Riley, and many more, and last, not least, 
the invaluable History of Bro. Gould. We may 
note with some little satisfaction, enpassant, that six 
of the Brethren named are members of our Lodge. 
Now all these successive additione to our student 
source8 and ideas, to a realization of our true 
masonic annalB, have opened out for us new fields of 
thought and stndy, new views of history, new facts, 
new lines of research, and in consequence we have 
to-day to reject perforce many too hastily adopted 
conclusions, to surrender many familiar assertions, 
as well as to part with that too easily acquired con- 
sensus of opinion on many points, whose defecta 
critically and realistically have already been pointed 
out. In some iustances doubt is thrown on many 
cherishcd traditions, in others, the legend however 
pleasaut and interesting in itself, cannot confront 
the stern and imperative claims of evidential 
accnracy and historical certainty. Indeed, it may 
well be true of masonic investigation in the future 
as in the present, that as it moves on with r&pid 
strides, in every step we take, in every point we 
establish, “ some dear delusion fades and dies.” 

If Bro. Gould seems to have exhausted most 
fields of enquiry and investigated most sources of 
possible origin, it will be remembered that he 
clearly points out how much is stili very nncertain 
in the history of Freemasonry, that much moreover 
only rests on- probability at the best, and how 
difficult therefore it is stili for us to speak decisively 
of many points conceming which we shonld like 
well to have the f ullest information and the clearest 
light. Bro. Gould would remind all studente that 
theories, however ingenious and suggestive, are one 
thing, but that historical facts and archseological 
certainty are very different matters. There is just 
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one difficulty in oar present position and efforta as 
students which we shonld not ignore. Jost as onr 
forefathers believed too easily and too mnch ! we 
au, contraire are inclined to believe too little and too 
hardly. 

“ The pendulum of truth always oscillates,” says 
Archer Butler, “a little too much one way or the other 
owing to the infirmity of the human mind, and we 
shonld always try to keep before ns this considera- 
ation, that the via inedia of absolute truth is the only 
object worth seeking after by the student, the 
architect, and the historian.” 

Thus only shall we avoid the censure of Mr. 
Hallam that mendacity thus far has been the great 
characteristic, whether of masonio panygerists or 
masonic calumniatore, whether of those who have 
written in defence, or those who have written in 
attack, of Preemasonry. 

Ali thinkere and students are struck with one 
great difficulty attendant on masonic research, the 
impossibility of accounting for its origin, preserva- 
tion, and perpetuation in the world, from any one 
known sonrce or origin, or in any one distinet line 
of existence and devolopment. It is in truth much 
more probably that Freemasonry does not depend on 
any one single channel of progress, bnt it may have 
several co-existent and convergent sources of origin. 

The Guild theory, for instance, interesting and 
striking as it is, is yet surrounded, as all thonghtful 
students well know, with many patent difficulties, 
and not a few formidable cnxxes. Taking its rise to a 
great extent from the Abb6 Grandidier’s letter about 
1780, (whetlierserionsorthe reverse),itwasdeveloped 
by the Altenburg School, although Bros. Anderson 
and Preston, let us remember, had previously alluded 
to it. In its fullest development it would take 
Freemasonry back through mediseval to early age 
Gnilds, and thence to the Roman Collegia, Grecian 
societies, and the Oriental building fraternites. Mr. 
Hope has drawn a fascinating picture of Lombard 
building gnilds, emerging, after the fall of Bome, 
transmontane colleges, raising edifices in Germany 
and Ganl, and thence passing over to England, and 
preserving the main features of a masonic system 
akin to onr own. Some writera have liked to see a 
connection rather with the East throngh Culdee 
fratemities of buildera. Whatever be the trne theory, 
it is a long Bpace of time to bridge from that of 
Athelstan and the Roman Conquest, until we come 
npon Lodges at the end of the firat fi ve decades of 
the 17th century. And if we bear in mind, as we 
mnst honestly confess, that the connection of these 
very Lodges in the 17th century with the Grand 
Lodge of 1717, — however much we believe in its 
probability — has yet to be proved, the difficulty 
appearo stili greater. 

Existing catechisms, especially the Sloane MS., 
seem to date back Freemasonry to about 1640 from 
internal evidence, yet it is but fair to remember, 
except isolated statements and not unreasoDable in- 
ferences, direct evidence is stili wanting as regards a 
distinet Lodge system until 1703. We must bear in 
mind also that all the English Craft Gnilds, except 
certain municipal companies, were dissolved in the 
first year of Edward vi., and their property confis- 
cated, and that the history of Craft Masonry in 


England in the 16th and 17th century has yet to be 
tracked out and written. No doubt many of the 
Lodges, of which traces exist, were lineal successor* 
of the Craft GuildB, and it is just possible that 
we shall eventually discover that more Lodges 
existed previously to 1717, tbau seems at nresent 
to be the case on the surface of things and we 
apparently now have any idea of. In order to 
get rid of this difficulty of evidential continua* 
tion, suggestione have been made at various times 
of a Knightly, of a Benedictine, of a Monastio 
direction of a system which seems to be connected 
with the Oriental secret societies, and even with tha 
earliest Mysteries. The similarity of Freemasonry 
with early Christian Secrecy, such as the Disciplina 
Arcana, as well as with later forms of occult 
Religionism, such as the Boni Homines of Lyous, the 
Brothers of St. John, the White Brothers of Italy, 
has been frequently asserted. Bro. Gould telis us 
that if there be apparently points of contact between 
the French Compagnonnage , there is none with tho 
German Bteinmetzen , thongh I am myself, I confess, 
not quite so sure as he and our able Bro. Speth seem 
to be, that there is no mystical teaching to be found 
in the Sleinmetzen remains, especially in that verna* 
cular poem, of which Bro. Speth spoke lately.* 

But this qnestion always comes up, and up tu 
date it has not been fully answered. Where did the- 
Freemasonry of 1717 come from? It was clearly, 
to my mind, inherited, revived, adopted, and adapted 
then, not by any meanB a new creation or a new 
departure, but the outcome of something which had 
gone before, a development of something which 
had previously existed. For it is impossible, histori* 
cally or critically, to accept in any shape or fora» 
the pure 1717 theory. To accept for one moment 
the suggestion that so complex and curious a system, 
embracing so many archaic remains, and such skil* 
fully adjusted ceremonies, so much connected 
roatter, accompanied by so many striking symbols, 
could have been the creation of a pious fraud or 
ingenious conviviality, presses heavily on our powers 
of belief, and over passes even the normal credulity of 
our species. It is, no doubt, true, that as the years 
have run on, this old and quaint ceremonial of our» 
has been modified, re-arranged, and, perhaps moder- 
nized, here and there ; but the traces of antiquity 
are too many to be overlooked or ignored. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that much of the older 
verbiage of onr ritual before modernity had effaced, 
and in many instances deteriorated it, is co-oeval 
with the earliest appearance of our English Bibi» 
and the then vernacular of our country. 

We must, then, whether we will or no, look for 
an earlier existence of Freemasonry. A recent 
snggestion seems to deserve our student attention, 
wbich would account for many masonic symbola 
and customs, and would contend that the pro- 
gress and perpetuation of Freemasonry is in some 
way owing to the influence of the Heremetic 
Societies and notably the Bosicrucians upon it. 
If Henry Morley is correct in his life of Cornelius 
Agrippa that such hermetic associations spread 

* Dr. Begemun, a leamed flennin brother of Roatock, ia of oplnioo- 
tha sabjeot stili deterret cloee oonaideration. 
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orer Europe in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
calling themselvea a fratemity, adepta, cbildren of 
light, brethren, with certain distinet characteristics 
of secrecy and symbolism, we may have a clue to 
mnch that seems difficnlt to account for in the 
peculiar existence of Freemasonry. In the earlier 
part of this century Baron Nicolai, of Berlin, pro- 
pounded the theory that to Bacon and Asbmole and 
the Rosicrucian body, the Preemasonry of the 
Commonwealth and Caroline period owed itscolour- 
ing aud character. Curiously enough, just now in 
Germany, a learned brother is seeking to connect 
Freemasonry with the Rosicrucians of that period, 
and avers that he has discovered proofs of the tact 
as he will evidence in a work he is about to publish. 
We shall await as studente his promised opusculum 
with intereat. If he has succeeded in finding traces 
of such a connection, so far nnknown to us, it will 
not only be archaeologically important, bnt of great 
help to masonic students generally. Bnt until 
Ashmole’s private papers turn np we shall not 
learn, I fear, what influence Hermeticism had on 
Freemasonry or Freemasonry on it in those days. 
By Freemasonry I mean, of conrse, our English 
Freemasonry at Warrington in 1646, at Chester in 
1670, in London in 1682 and 1686, the Freemasonry 
in Staffordshire and all over the Kingdom which 
Dr. Plot describes in 1686, and at York in 1690. It 
has been said that there is a fashion in all things 
mundane, and it is well to remind onrselves . that 
Hermeticism was then in bigh favonr among the 
great of the earth ; that the Emperor Leopold wrote 
a well known work about it; that Henry IV. of 
France was said to be a great adept, probably 
instructed by Cornelius Agrippa, and that many 
other royal personages are named among its patrons 
and adepts. There is nothing then a priori un- 
reasonable in the proposition that the formulae and 
symbols of such societies may have been filtered 
through masonic associatione which, no doubt, 
synchronously flourished. Indeed, it is just possible 
that Freemasonry may have been, consciously or 
nnconscionsly — it matters little which — affected by 
various influences and controlled by various exigen- 
cies as time ran on. It may not have always been 
the same outward form, it may have had its hours 
of depression and its “ times of refreshing,” and 
though keeping its vitality and reality, it.may have 
existed and worked on in secret, almost nnknown to 
the world. 

My first illustration of what I have been calling 
your attention to is the cnrious question of masons’ 
marks. Of the6e we yet know comparatively little 
for certain, except that they exist. We seem, how- 
ever, now to have established these facta, as Bro. E. 
W. Shaw contended, years ago, and he had stndied 
them more closely than any other brother, that 
they are alphabetical and numeralistic originally, 
though in later years in subsequent use they may 
have become Bymbolical, national, tribal, family, and 
«personal marks. All the e&rly alphabetical charac- 
ters of all nations have been pressed into the Service 
of masons’ marks. The Runes are masons’ marks, 
and though of Scandinavian origin they can alBO be 
interpreted, as Canon Taylor has shown, by the 


Macedonian trading alphabet.* The magical 
alphabet of which Cornelius Agrippa and otbers, 
and later Barrett gave us specimens, is to be found 
in its entirety among the marks of the masons. The 
first aud oldest is termed the Hermetic, the Adamic, 
the Angelic, and is square in character, almost cor- 
responding with what has been called the Masonic 
Cypher, which, though not of ver y ancient use 
apparently, is formed by the trans-section of two 
parallel by two other parallel lines, and with the 
addition of dots forma a code of cyphers. The second 
magical alphabet is called the Abrahamic or, in the 
Cabala, the Passing of the River, and is equally 
found among masons’ marks. The earlier form is 
said to be stili visible in Pompeii, but I hardly 
know on what authority. 

The second illustration is what is familiarly 
termed the Ark of the Lodge. Dermott, with his love 
of the Hebrew, seemB to have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the Ark of the Lodge mnst be the Ark of 
the Covenant, whereas it was in truth the hermetio 
symbol Arca Noe; the Ark of Noah, found on count- 
less gems and talismans, Hermetic and Masonic, and 
corresponding to the IIootos or Ko^tvov of the 
Mysteries. 

In order to show how mrch obscurity rests stili 
on things masonic, the armB of Grand Lodge, which 
were taken from the ancients in 1813, are stili 
masonically of nnknown origin. They are purely 
Hebraic and seem connected with the idea of the 
Ark of the Covenant. Dermott telis us they were 
found among the papera of the learned Rabbi, Leon 
Judah (properly Leone Jehudah), who lectnred, by 
Royal Patent, on a model of the Temple of Solomon 
in 1680. We know, from other authority, 'that that 
learned Rabbi, of Modena, who wrote some interest- 
ing books, did lecture in London about 1680, and 
our Bro. Rylands possesses a 17th century panel of 
the Arms, well painted, and which came from a 
house of St. Alban’s. Leon Judah, who was a 
proficient in Jewish Cabala, may also have been a 
member of a Hermetic Society. There is, no doubt, 
a mystic meaning to these special figures. 

My third illustration is the Pentalpha, or five 
pointed star. This is an Hermetic or Rosicrucian 
symbol of higb import, and well-known in the Jewish 
Cabala. It is found on very old coins, talismans, 
and gems. In Hermetic treatises it is termed 
Pentaculum Salomonis. Pythagoras is asserted to 
have taken it from Egypt to Crotona and adopted it 
as the mystic symbol of his fraternity. Some con- 
tend that it is idenlical with the Star of Isis. In 
its Greek use and early hermetic representations, it 
has the letters of the Greek word Yycto or Health, 
at the apex of each angle. In Hebrew Cabala, the 
Hebrew letters of Jahve. By the early Christiana 
it was used to represent the five wounds, the 
stigmata of the Consolator Mundi, by the Rosicrucians 
the five elements and the five senses. Our five 
pointed star is in all probability derived from it and 
is hermetic in origin. Bro. Oliver connecta it with 

* We onght not to forget here the debt Maeonie Studente owe to Mr 
Oeorge Ooodwin, the able editor of the BuiW«r,ln hli admlreble paper on 
Huod' 1 Marks, read before the Bodety of Arebltecte, and lt ia eorioue to. 
note that to the AbM Orandidler ln the laet century, and Mr. Ooodwin and 
Mr. Halllwelt PhUlipe ln thie, we owe, thoogh to non-maeons, thd impetas 
given to Maaonic enquiry, studiet, ana critidsm. 
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the star of manifestation, and builds up a Johannite 
tbeory of Christian masonry upon it. But as 
according to the old hermetic teachers the Star of 
Hermes, the great Teacher, was to brighten up the 
aeekers after Light along the misty pathway of this 
earthlylife, to illuminate the darkness of the shadows 
of death with the radient gleams of au eternal exist- 
ence and everlasting truth, there seems to be a 
great analogy between hermetic and masonic use 
and teaching. The Pentalpha is also a masons’ 
mark, and is found, I believe, in all conntries where 
masons’ marks do aJ)oand, and also in all ages more 
or less.* 

In the fourth place, I would mention as a curious 
fact, explaiu it as you will, that most of our masonic 
symbols may be found, whether as hermetic emblems 
or as masons’ marks. For instance, the square, 
rule, and plumb-rule, the perfect ashlar, the two 
pillars, the circle within the parallel lines, the point 
within a circle, the delta, the square and compasses, 
with the letter G which often stands for Gloria. 
All these are found as masons’ marks (though of 
late use), and were also adopted by hermetic writers 
as mystic symbols of certain phases of hermetic 
teaching, and when to this we add the evidence 
fairly arising from curious inscriptions on founda- 
tion stones, hermetic verses and the like, seals, tokens, 
wood engravings, emblems, and mystical figures, and 
representation in old letters and illuminations, we 
have proof of some kind, at any rate, of a hermetio 
and masonic connection, as well as too many 
coincidences to be purely undesigned. 

The last illustration I shall adduce to-night is 
thatof the Hexapla or the Hexalpha. This, as we all 
know, is a sacred Symbol of the East, Solomon’s 
seal. It is the great symbol of Hermeticism, which 
may indeed be said to teem with it. We see it 
on amuleta, gema, talis mans, coins, and pottery. It 
has some times three rays or three points within, and 
when used in Jewish Cabala, and even in hermetic 
formulae, it has the Tetragrammaton often within, 
sometimes, Elohim, sometimes Adonai, sometimes EI 
Shaddai. By the early builders it was used to 
denote the two natures of the Salvator Mundi, and 
by later ones to emblematize the Trinity. 

It has been sometimes termed Signum, Signa- 
culum, Scutum Salamonis. It is a high Masonic 
emblem and a masons’ mark of very early use all 
over the East as in medisaval times, as well as a 
mystic, tribal, and religious mark. 

It is, I venture to think, not too much to assert 
here that the study of hermeticism in itself and by 
itself, and its inflnence on Freemasonry, has yet to 
begin, so to say, and the consideration of the facts 
of its existence side by side with Freemasonry, and 
its possible colouring of masonic symbolism has, in 
my humble opinion, been uuwisely neglected by 
masouic writers : our Brother Gould, however, being 
a striking exception. But before we set ourselves 
to the task we must dismiss many prejudices and 
many preconceptions on the Bubject. Kloss and 
Findel, and many more have hastilv pronounced all 
Hermeticism, and especially the High G rades to be 
the creation and outcome of vanity and charlatanism, 

* Tha Pentalpha iifonnd in Greek and Latin Inscriptioni in the 4th 
and Sth oentnrief , and v»ry often orer axcbitaota and buUaers, 


not 8eeing as we begin to see to-day that the A and 
A.S. Bite, for instance rests upon an hermetic or 
occult basis, and that it is really much older than 
many modern writers have laid down. It is, I 
apprehend, certain as we persevere and proceed in 
our studies that such occult grades, in various 
forms and ways, represent archaic institutions and 
archaio hermeticism in remarkable measure, and 
deserve our study and appreciation. I go fnrther 
and say : if, indeed, we wish to resolve many a Crux, 
harmonize many discrepancies in the popular acconnt 
of Freemasonry in the world, we must take a wide, 
a tolerant, a discriminating view of all these various 
facts and inferences with which hermeticism specially 
deals, and which may tend to throw light on many 
obscure periods and practises of Craft-masonry in 
its onward progress through the centuries to the 
present time. If, for instance, we shall be able 
eventually to ascribe much that is at present un- 
satisfactory and dark in our masonic annals and 
development to the inflnence of Hermeticism on 
Freemasonry, or even tnce versd, we shall be able to 
acconnt for the facts of the openly and tacitly 
received symbols of Hermeticism in our Masonic 
Lodges, which we can not explain now, and so 
render the task of Borae future Gould easier than his 
has been. And BUch an enlarged view and basis of 
masonic studies will not hamper the progress of 
present research, on the contrary, will render the 
labours of all honest searchers after truth stili moro 
amenable to, and gnided by, the supreme laws of 
carefnl indnction and logical development. 

Like other tentamina, this present theory of a 
possible Hermetic and Bosicrucian influence on Free- 
masonry may not lead to the resulta some of ua 
anticipate from it, when we have raastered the- 
essential and imperative conditions of fact, evidence 
and certainty. But we cannot be doing wrong if we 
endeavonr by any possible means to ciear up what 
is complicated, to resolve what is doubtful stili, to- 
give to belief certainty, and to suspense conclnsive- 
ness ; above all, if we can convert suggestione into 
positive reality. Freemasons especially are bound to 
be honest seekers after truth, and though the ascent 
to its great Temple may be difficult and tedions, 
approached by devious paths or fenced about by 
serious obstacles, we are bound to persevere, nothing 
daunted or misled until we reach its illuminated 
portals. We should always march in the front on 
all such questions and struggleB. 

“ They are elaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three i' 

and our motto should ever be that of Hermeticism 
and Freemasonry alike in its high import and abid- 
ing obliga tion. 

“ Let Light and Trnth prevail.” 


Beo. Gould said — The paper read this erening appears 
to me valnable, — first, in regard to Hermeticism itself, as 
showing its possible inflnenoe on Freemasonry, and seoondly, 
as tendlng to establish a point of mnoh importanoe, which has 
thus been laid down by de Qaincey : — “ We must not forget 
that the Rosiomcians and Masonio Orders were not at all 
points what they now are ; they have passed throngh many 
changes, and no inoonsiderable part of their symbols, eto , 
has been the prodnot of snooessive generations.” This means 
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that Freemasonry, like everything else, is or has been evolu- 
tionary. Now I understand Bro. Woodford to say that Free- 
maaonry, ia ali probability, has received a portion of its newer 
■ymbolioal formales, and emblematio types from the Societies 
of Hermeticism. Here there are two points raised — one with 
regard to Societies of Hermeticism, the other with regard to 
Symbolism. Now, in the first place, was there ever either a 
Bosierucian or a Hermetio Fratemity ? On this point, the 
elder Disraeli, following the ezample of Gibbon in the some- 
what parallel oase of the Ancieat Mysteries, said he oonld 
readily f rame hypotheses, with regard to the Bosicrnoian 
Society had he not been ohecked by the apprehension of dis- 
oovering what had nerer existed. Indiridnal Hosicrucians 
and Hermeticiata, no donbt there were, and sereral we know 
to ha ve been Maaons. The two expressione, Bosicrncian and 
Hermetio leaming, were nsed to express the same thing by 
Anthony A. Wood (Athenae Oxoniensis), and in the popular 
imagination, both Bosicracians and Hermeticiata, were re- 
garded in the I7th centnry as oonjorora and moontebanks. 
Thna, Samnel Bntler, author ■ of Hndibraa, speaking of 
“ The Deep Hermetio Arts,” goes on to say, 

“ For so of late, the leamed call 
AU tricka, If atnnge and myatioa]." 

Time forbids more than a paaaing allnsion to the so-called 
Boaicrncian aect or fratemity, of which John Valentiae 
Andre» is sapposed to hare been the moving spirit, thongh I 
may mention as a ciroamatance, whioh haa been atrangely 
overlooked by the historiana of Bosicraoianism, that John 
Tauler, the famona Dominican, bora 1290, died 1361, waa in 
eome sort a precnrsor of Andrea, and did actnally form a 
■mali myatieal fratemity, the membera of whioh conoealed their 
place of bnrial, and reoogniaed eaoh other by seoret signa. 
In the history and life of the Bev. Dr. John Tanler, of Stras- 
bnrg (tranalated by Snsanna Winkworth, 1867), mention is 
made of one Nioholas of Basle, who lired in the atriotest 
aeclusion with fonr disciples, and was the leader and centre 
of a distriot association of “Friends of God.” From their 
aecloaion, however, theae men kept a watchfnl eye npon ali 
that was pasaing in the world, and commnnicated by means 
of special measengers, with thoae who had placed themaelves 
nnder their spiritnal gnidance. The messengers so employed 
had oertain secret signs whereby they reoogniaed each other. 
Nioholas, himself, was eventnally bumt as a herotic, being 
then ninety yeara of age, but before thia time the Strasbnrg 
brethren had loat ali trace of the “ Friends of God,” and their 
freqnent attempta to discover them hadprored utterly un- 
availing. The most important of the MSS. connected with 
this society is a large folio volams formerly belonging to the 
conrent of the Knights of St. John (itrasbnrg), called a 
Briefbuch [book of lettersj, and this codex containa among 
other less important mattera, a MS. called “ The Book of the 
Fice Men,” being an acoount of Nicholas and his fonr com- 
panions. The preciae dates in the 14th centnry, when the 
Society was formed, and passed ont of existence, are not dis- 
cloaed. 

Bnt we shonld, I think, try to construet out of what 
we see or know, the theory of what we do not see or know. 
I shall therefore oonfine my own observations to a review of 
occurrences falling within historia times. In 1722, “ Long 
Livere,” the work which has been referred to by Bro. Wood- 
ford, waa pnbliahed in London. The writer was Bobert 
Samber, whose allnsion to the “Book M.” would appear to 
stamp him as a follower of Andrea, thongh from the passages 
in the preface to “ Long Livere, ” it has been conjectnred that 
he was a deootee of the Hermetio Art, strictly so-called, and 
not in the newer (or later sense), a Bosicrnoian. Of thia work, 
or ita anthor, I have met with only two allnsions in the writiugs 
of that period. The first occnrs in 1723, in a work called 
“The Praise of Drnnkenness,” inculoating the necessity of 
freqnently getting drnnk, and asserting “ that the praotice is 
Most Anoiant Primitive and Gatholio, and that it is oonfirmed 
by the examples of Popes, Bishops, Philosophera, Freemasons, 
and other men of leaming in all ages.” This treata Long 
Livers as a mere jeu d’esprit. The next allnsion is to 
Samber himself, and oocors in a pamphlet of 1724. (Grand 
Mystery, pp. 6, 7, 10, 11,) being the seoond edition of “ the 
Grand Mystery of the Freemasons discovered.” In this, 
Samber is spoken of as a Renegade Papist, certain abnses in 


the Craft are denonnoed as having been the act of Modem 
Freemasons, and an extraot is given from the “ Flain Dealer,” 
wherein the conductor of that jouraal declares he will never 
enter a Lodge again, nnleaa the Grand Mas ter pnts a stop to 
the proceedings oomplained of, “ by a steady and peremptory 
oh&rge to all the brotherhood.” “ Alarming Reporta,” 
(aocording to the same authority), and “ Stories of raising the 
devii, of ladders, halters, drawn swords, and dark rooms, had 
spread confusion and terror.” These innovatione conld not, 
of couree, have been entirely Bosicrncian or Hermetical. 
The Chief Bosicrncian Symbola were tbe globe, circle, 
oompasses, aqnare, triangle, level, and plnmmet. These, 
however, were not interpreted as symbola of the moral virtnes, 
bnt as tbe properties of the Philosopher’a Stone. The views 
of the present German School are not, I think, quite as the 
lecturer haa represented them to be. The highly imaginati ve 
theory of Nicholai has been laid on the shelf, and the idea 
now is, that many studente of Alchemy and Bosiorncianism 
were also Freemasons, and they aresnpposed to have engrafted, 
not somnch their occult wisdom, as a portion of their symbo- 
lism (notably the three pillars) npon Freemasonry. This 
opinion, which is ahared by many writers, has been expresaed 
in various ways, bnt a diatingniahed American Maaon — Bro. 
Albert Pike — has gone a stepfarther in his atatement, “ That 
men who were adepta in the Hermetio Philosophy, made the 
ceremonials of the Craft degrees.” Stili more recently the 
Bame high anthority has expreased his belief, that the symbo- 
lism of the Lodge was derived from the Aryan Mysteries, and 
that this is especinlly explained in the Zend A vesta. Thia 
wonld carry the Symbolism of Freemasonry over the heads of 
the Bosicruci&ns, bnt, I think, Bro. Pike goes too far and, as 
it were, opens his mouth too wide. It seems to me, at least a 
reasonable supposition, that in the progress of its evolntionary 
changes Freemasonry has added to ite symbola from the 
Btock of other Societies and from that of the votaries of 
Hermeticism. Our ceremonies, it ia very likely, may have 
their analognes in the onstoma of antiqnity, referred to by 
Bro. Pike, bnt thiB after all would only place the Aryan 
Mysteries on the same footing with those of Greece and 
Egypt, in both of whioh we meet with dialogue, ritual, 
darkness, light, death, and reprodnetion. 

After a few general remarka from Members present, Bro. 
Woodkord, in reply, stated that as regard j the evidence of 
tha actnal exlstenoe of the Bosicrncian Society, the Fratres 
Rosea Crucis, to which Bro. Gould demurred, two points 
had to be considered. The evidenco np to 1844, went back to 
1614, when Wessel at Cassel pnbliahed the first work, with 
the Laws in Latin — a work now very rare. Kloss allnded to 
an Italian work of 1613, but that work did not apecifically 
allude to the Rose Croix, only to a fratemity of Philosophera 
or Sages. Bro. Hawkins had discovered among tbe Aahmole 
MSS. a MS. bearing on tbe same snbject of approximate 
date 1604. Was there ever snch evidence in the history 
of Literature, as the existence of over three hundred 
works known in 1844, pro. and con. the existence of 
a Society? He (Bro. Woodford) knew of no suoh 
evidenoe, and he therefore oame to the oonclnsion that 
snch a society. nnder whatever form, must have existed, 
or snch a controveray confinued tbrongh many centuries 
conld never have taken place. Bro. Gould drew a distinction 
between the Hermetics and Bosicmciana ! No donbt np to 
date no Hermetic work allnded to the Rosicrncians nominatim, 
and he odmitted that what Ashmole’s Society of Astrologera 
really was had yet to be proved. It was not oorreot to say, 
they had only dined together, they had distinet meetings, they 
went to Cbnroh, and SermonB were preached before them. 
The liat of Ashmole's brother atudenta in occnltism is a very 
atrildng and anggestive one indeed ! Bro. Gould was tbe first 
to oall attention to Peter Stahl, the Bosicrnoian at Oxford, a 
contemporary of Ashmole, Wren, and Robert Boyle ! The 
Boriorncians were, in his opinion, the development of the 
Hermetics. We had to deal oonfessedly with a very complex 
and difficnlt anbjeot, and he had ventured to suggest a olue to 
be followed out carefully as paving the way and solving 
many Oruxea for fntnre historiana of the order. _ The 
words of Samber oonld only be explained by Hermeticism, 
and whether Samber was not of mnch aooonnt, — just as Bntler 
wrote the attaok on Lilly in a previous age — mattered very 
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little as it seemed to him. Whether the idea wae sound Time 
alone coald ghow. At any rate, jost now, any theories are 
welcome which would enable os to overcome many difficulties 
and explain many enigmata. 


On motion dnly made and seoonded, the thanks of the 
Lodge were voted to Bro. Woodford for his learned, suggee- 
tiye, and interesting disconrse, and the brethren adjonrned 
to refreehment. 


8rd MABCH, 1887. 


The Lodge met at Freemasons’ Hali, at 5 p.m. There 
were present Bros. Sir Charles Warren, in the chair ; R. F. 
Gould, 8.W. as I.P.M. ; W. M. Bywater, J.D. as S.W. ; Wm. 
Simpson, J.W. ; G. W. Speth, 8ec. ; Major Pratt, S.D. ; Prof. 
T. Hayter-Lewis, I.G. j and Dr. Wynn Westcott. Also the 
following |Visitora i — Bro. John Lane, P.M. No. 1402 ; 
J. Liddell McGregor Mathers, of Hengist Lodge, No. 195; 
W. R. Woodman, P.G.Sw.B., Otto Hehner, and C. Knpfer- 
Bchmidt, of Pilgrim Lodge, No. 238 ; and C. F. Hogard and 
Jos. da Silva, both of the Lodge of Israel, No. 205. 


Tbe Secretary reported tbat in pnrsnanoe of the Resolu- 
tion passed at the last meeting the Committee had drawn np 
and issned the following circular. 

Lodge “ Quatuor Coronati," No. 2076, London. 


Sir Charles Warren, Q.C.M.O., Worthipful Mas ter. 


Circular No. 7. 

Sia and Bbotbeb, 

In reply to numerous enquirics the following particulam 
with regard to the design and scope of this Lodge are here 
briefly outlined. 

MAIN OBJECT8. 

1. — To provide a centre and bond of union for Masonio 
Studente. 

2. — To attract intelligent masons to its meetings, in 
order to imbne them with a love for masonio reaearch. 

3. — To submit the discoveries or conclusions of studente 
to the judgment and criticism of their fellows by means 
of pnpers read in Lodge. 

4. — To submit these Communications and the discnssions 
arising thereon to the general body of the Craft by publish- 
ing, at proper intervals, the Transactions of the Lodge in its 
entirety. 

6. — To reprint scarce and val nablo works on Freemasonry, 
and to publish Manuscripts, etc. 

6. — To make the English-speaking Craft acquainted with 
the progre8s of masonic study abroad, by tranelations (in 
whole or part) of foreign works. 

7. — To tabulate concisely, in the printed Transactions of 
the Lodge, the progress of the Craft thronghont tbe world. 

8. — To acquire permanent premises and form a masonic 
library and museum. 


The Lodge having only been oonsecrated on the 12th 
January, 1886, it is not to be snppoBed that ali of these 
objecta have yet been realized, but the members may safely 
oongratulate themselves on the fact that the first three have 
been most satisfactorily attained. 

X1MBER8 or TBR LODGE. 

8ir Charles Warren, W.M., ; Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, 
I.P.M. ; R. F. Gould, S.W. ; W. Simpson, J.W. ; W. Besant, 
Treasurer; G. W. Speth,' Secretary ; Major S. C. Pratt, 8.D.; 
W. M. Bywater, J.D. ; Professor T. Hayter-Lewis, I.G. ; W. J. 
Hughan ; W. H. Hylands; J. P. Rylands ; Major F. G. Irwin; 
T. B. Whytehead ; J. Ramsden RUey ; Dr. W. W. Westcott ; 
etc. 

INTERNAL XCONOMY OF THE LODGE. 

The membership is limited to forty, in order to prevent 
the Lodge beooming unwieldy. 


The fees for initiation and joining are twenty guineas and 
five guineas respectively, the annnal subscription ia one 
guinea. 

The fnnds eure wholly devoted to Lodge pnrposes, nothing 
being spent on refreshment. The members usually dine 
together, but at their own individnal cost, and visitors, who 
are cordially welcomed, enjoy the option of partaking — on 
the same terms — of refreshment at the common table. 

No members are admitted without a literary or artistio 
qualification. 

The stated meetings are, the day suoceeding the four 
quarterly Communications of Grand Lodge, and the 8th 
November, (Feast of Quatnor Coronati.) 

At every meeting an original paper is read which is 
followed by a discusaion. During the current yearpapers en- 
titled “ On aome old Scottish Masonio Customs ; " “ The 
Steinmetzen Theory, critically examined ; ” “ On an early 
version of the Hiramic Legend ; ” and “ Hermetioism and 
Freemasonry ; ” have been read by the S.W., Secretary, 
I.G., and I.P.M., reBpectively, and will be printed in the 
Transactions. 

The first volnme of onr Proceedings or Transactions is 
being prepared for publication, and will be continned periodi- 
cally at intervals of three, six, or twelre months, as may 
hereafter be determined. 


Many Masonic Students, both at home and abroad, have 
expressed a wiBh to participate in the special as diatinguished 
from the ordinary labours of the Lodge. The members of 
No. 2076 are anxious to meet these brethren half-way. 

Distance, inability to attend, the rnles whicb, under some 
Grand Lodges, forbid the membership of more than one Lodge ; 
and the absence, as may well happen, of a literary qualifica- 
tion ; ali these may in turn render impracticable (even were 
our numbers unlimited) the admisBion to full membership of 
the numerous brethren whom wo should otherwise so gladly 
welcome in our ranks. 

But it soems to us, in the intereat of onr own Lodge, of 
the Literature of the Craft, and of Masonio Research in its 
largest and widest sense, that it will be both practicable and 
expedient to establish an outer and far reaohing circle of 
Students, and thus bind to us by an even closer tie than the 
bond of Fellowship already subsisting, the ever-growing band 
of earnest searchers after Masonio Truth and Light, both in 
the Old World and the New. 

CORRE8FONDENCE CIRCLE. 

Under the above title we have therefore decided to 
establish a Literary Society in olose and intimate connection 
with the Lodge, for the convenience of such brethren of other 
Lodges — subscribers to the Transactions — who may be desir- 
ous of participating in onr special labours, by the communi- 
cation of Papers, or in other ways (in writing) to the 
Secretary. 

The members of our Correspondence Cirole will be 
placed on the following footing : — 

1. — The printed Transactions of the Lodge will be posted 
to them as issued, and also the summonses oonvoking the 
meeting, if desired. 

2. — They will be entitled to purchase at cost or at a 
reduced price copies of all publicatione of the Lodge, such as 
are included under No. 5 of “ main objects.” 

8. — Should circumstanoes permit of their occasional 
presence among us at meetings of the Lodge, they will feel 
that althongh not members, they are more than visitors, in 
the ordinary sense, as being united to us by the tie of 
Fratemity in the Onter Cirole of the “ Quatuor Coronati." 
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4. — The Proceedings in Lodge are of oourse regnlated by 
the Book of Constitutione, but ali brethren present when a 
Paper is re ad are invited to take part in the snbseqnent dis- 
cos sion. Paper*, moreover, from Correspondence members, 
Tprill be gratefully accepte d if approved by the Permanent 
Committee. 

6. — They will be aooorded free admittanoe at ali reason- 
able hoors to onr Lodge Library and Writing Booms, as soon 
as circnmstances shall permit ns to carry ont this part of onr 
plan. 

6. — A Candidate for membership of onr Correspondence 
Cirble will be snbjeot to election, bnt will reqnire no spedal 
qualific&tion, and will be as nearly as possible on the same 
footing as an Honorary Member in the popnlar signification 
of that term. 

7. — No entrance fee is demanded, and the snbscription 
is half-a-gninea (£0 lOs. 6d.) per annum. (If residing beyond 
the Postal Union extra postage will be oharged.) This sum 
is calculated to just coyer oost of Transactions, Stationery, 
Printing, and Postage. 

Should the snbscription more than cover the above 
expenses, the balanoe will aid the Lodge in No. 5 of the 

“ KAIN OBJXCT8.” 


Snbjoined is a frank statement of the benefit a to be ex- 
pected should our Circle of Correspondence Members be 
largely increased. 

It is e vident that the greater the number of subscribere, 
the leas will be the oost of our printed Transactions per copy, 
and the larger will be our means for republishlng soaroe 
works and manusoripts. 

With an extended cirole interested in our pnrsuits and 
animated by a oommon impulse, the chanoes are greatly in- 
creased of waifa and strays of curions Information ooming to 
onr hands, and of Hidden Manuscripts being disoovered and 
brought to light. 

It is confidently anticipated that the members of the 
Quatuor Coronati Society or Correspondence Circle or eome 
of them, may oocasionally favour the Secretary with Commu- 
nications to be read in Lodge and subseqnently printed. 

Members of foreign jnrisdictions will, we trust, keep us 
poated from time to time in the current Masonio history of 
their districta. These reporta will fumish a valuable annual 
appendix to our Transactions, available to historians in all 
times to come. 

Foreign members might forther assist by periodio 
announcement and criticism of new Masonio Works published 
abroad. (Communications may be addressed to the Secretary 
in any of the Germania or Latin tongues, more especially 
English, French, German, and Spanish.) 

Thus would not only our means of Research and Publi- 
cation be increased, bnt thoso publications themsclvea be en- 
hanced in value, to the lasting benefit of all conneotcd with 
the Lodge and tho Craft in general. 


Every mason* thronghont the Universe, being at the time 
a subscribing member of a Lodge, is eligible as a member of 
our Correspondence Cirole, and it is hoped that more 
especially onr British, Colonial, American, and German 
brethren will avail themselves of the inTitation whioh is 
hereby extended to them. 

The annual snbscription is due in December. It is 
merely neoessary to fonrard name, address, masonio rank, 
nante of Lodge, and lOs. 6d. to the Secretary of the Qnatnor 
Coronati, and subject to the approval of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, or in snch manner as may be from time to time pre- 
scribed, a candidate will be at once enrolled. 

We are, dear Sir and Brother, 

Tours fratemally, 

For the W.M., Offlcers, and Members of the 
Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076, London, 

G. W. SPETH, P.M., Secretary, 2076. 
London, January, 1887. 

* N.B.— Lodgee, Chapters, Counolls, Oomtnanderies, Librarias, 
Institutas, and ah otber Associatione of a kindred character, Masonio or 
otherwise, can be placed on the roU of the Correspondence Circle, and the 
printed Transactions will be regularly forwarded to them. 


P.S. — It is oontemplated to issue shortly the first Tolume 
of the Quatuor Coronati Reprints. This will probably oon- 
sist inter alia of the “ Masonio Poem," (HalliwelPs) in 
fac limiUi “The Defenoe of Masonry’’ of 1730 ; and the 
artiole in the “ Plain Dealer ” of 1724, on the Society of the 
Gormogons. 


f ortrt of StppltcaHott. 

TO B80. 8. W. 8PBTH, 8XCBKTAET, 2076, 

Streatham House, Margate, Kent, England. 

Please enrol me as a Oorrespondenoe Member of the 
Quatuor Coronati Society. I enolose 10s. 6d. snbscription to 
Deoember next. 

Dat» Signatura... 

Rameinfull 


Nam* of Lodge 

Maeonie Rank and Ofioe (if any). 


The resuit so far had been thirty-seven applications, of 
whioh twenty-six had already been acoepted by the Perma- 
nent Committee, and he now moved that the remaining 
eleven be elected Correspondence members. There being no 
objectione toany single name on the list, the remainder were 
then approved.* 

On the motion of the Secretary the followingCommitteea 
were then appointed toassiBt him in thefollowingpurposes: — 

Bros. Woodford, Bywater, and Westcott, to enquire into 
the question of either alteri ng our days of meeting 
or removing to other quarters, and to report to the 
Lodge. 

Bros. Simpson, Pratt, and Whytehead, to print and issue 
the Transactions. 

Bros. Gonld, Hughan, and Hayter-Lewis, to select subject 
matterfor first volumeof Quatnor Coronati Reprints, 
obtain estimates and Bubscribers, and under certain 
conditione, to print and issue. 

The failure of Bro. Chapman (elected to join in June, 
1886), to take up the membership of the Lodge was explained 
to the brethren, and on motion dnly made he was exoused 
his fees. 

The following presentations to the Lodge Library were 
announced. From Bro. Bndden, a Treatise on Seoondary 
Education, a Masonio Funeral Service with original musio 
by said brother, and various publications of the Masonio 
Charity Assooiation of Dorset. From Bro. Cramer, of Berlin, 
the back numbers of “ Latomia,” 1887, and a promise to send 
the paper in future for tbe use of the Lodge. From Bro. 
Simpson, The Book Cut Caves and Statues of Bamian, being 
a paper by Captain Talbot, with notes by Bro. Simpson, read 
before the Royal Asiatio Society. 


The following brethren were proposed as joining mem- 
bers by the Worshipful Master and seconded by the Senior 
Warden : — 

Bro. John Lane, Torquay, Chartered Aooountant, F.C.A., 
born 1848. Was initiated in 1878 in the Jordan Lodge, 
Torquay, No. 1402, and served as W.M. in 1882. Joined 
Lodge True Love and Unity, Brixbam, No. 248, in 1883; 
was exalted in St. John’s Royal Arch Chapter, Torquay, 
No. 328, in 1880, and passed the ohair of J. in 1887. He 
is the author of “ Masonio Records, 1717 — 1886," and of 
the “Court Rolls of the Manor and Borough of Paington, 
Devon." 


* To save valuable space the names are not ffiveu here. It is proposed 

to issue to each member ot tbe Lodge and Olrcie a 8t. Jobn’s Oard on the 

27th Deoember ot each year, showini names and residenoe, eta, ot every 

member of the Corree pondenoe Circie ; and a tuli list will also be printed 
as an appendix to eacb volante ot the Transactions, wheu oompletod. 
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Bro. Wllllam John Chetwode Crawley, Dnblin, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Ireland. Member of Uni- 
versity Senate, Dnblin ; Foundation Member of the Minera- 
logical Society of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., eto. He 
Tvaa born in 1844, in 1872 initiated in Soientifio Lodge, No. 
250, now merged in Trinity College Lodge, Dnblin, No 357, of 
whieh latter Lodge he is one of the foanderv, gerved the office 
of Worahipful Master in 1876, and has been Seoretary of it 
for aeven years; is an Honorary Member of University 
Lodge, Dnblin, No. 38, eince 1877, and of Acacia Lodge, No. 
225, since 1878. In the Royal Arch he was exalted in the 
Chapter attaohed to Soientifio Lodge in 1873; joined Univer- 
sity Chapter, No 33, in 1875, and Israel Chapter, No. 126, in 
1876, presiding over this Chapter as M.E.K. in 1877. His 
offices in Grand Lodge are as follows : — in 18S1 he was elected 
Grand Inner Gnard ; in 1884 Grand Sword Bearer ; and in 
1887 Grand Steward. In 1880 he was elected by Grand 
Lodge Representative Member of Grand Lodge of Instrnotion, 
and in 1881 by Grand Royal Arch Chapter Grand Registrar 
of Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Instrnction. He is the 
Editor of “ The open Competition Handbooka ” ; anthor of 
“ A Manual of Historical Geography, ” “ The Handbook of 
Competitive Examinatione” (pix editions), and other worka. 

Bro. Edwln Thomas Budden, Wimborne, Dorset, 
Member of Dorset Natural History and Antiqnarian Society j 
Member of Salisbnry Diocesan Synod; Chairman (for six 
years) of the Synodal Committee on Secondary Education, 
etc., etc. Merchant Tailor and Ontfitter. Born in 1890, 
initiated in 1867 in St. Cathberga Lodge, No. 622, Wimborne, 
Worehipful Master in 1871 ; joined and rerived the Unity 
Lodge, Wareham, No. 386, in 1874, serving as Worshipfnl 
Master in 1874 and 1875; the Hengist Lodge, No. 195, 
Bonrnemouth, in 1880 : and is an Honorary Member of Unity 
Lodge, No. 132, Ringwood, since 1872, having been the chief 
helper in its revival at that date. He was exalted in St. 
Cuthberga Chapter, No. 622, in 1872, Z . in 1878. He wss 
appointed Prov. S.G.D, in 1874, Prov. G. 2nd. A.S. in 1878, 
and Prov. S.G.W. in 1882, all in the province of Dorset. In 
1880 he organised the Dorset Masonio Charity and has since 
been its honorary Secretary. He is the compiler of the 
" Charity Song,” and of a fnneral Service “ In Memoriam, ” 
whioh contains eome original musio of his, and the anthor of 
a " Trcatise on Secondary Edncation,” and other works. 


Bao. Sia Charles Wahekn read the following paper ; — 

ON THE OHIEHTATIOH OF TEMPLES. 

My object this evening is to call attention to 
the Orientation of Temples, with special reference to 
the Temple of Solomon and the Master Mason’s 
Lodge. 

In considering the origin of rites and cere- 
monies, whieh, if they have any antiquity whatever, 
must be allowed to have been denved from the 
Bastern shores of the Mediterranean, we mnst first 
cousider the cause whieh led up to them. 

We have the two views : — 

(a) . The theory whieh supposes man to 
have gradnally developed thoughts and 
inBpirations, and after a series of years to 
have arrived at a conception of a Deity. 

(b) . The Theory whieh Bupposes man to 
have been created in the image of God and to 
have fallen away. 

With the first Masonry has no part or 
existence, as it is fonnded on the volume of the 
sacred law. 

I start then npon the nnderstanding that a 
knowledge of the one God existed amongst the 


Ancienta, and that in prooees of time they materia- 
lised their worship and bowed to works of God, and 
eventnally to the work of their own hands. 

The first question whieh arises as to the worship 
of a Supreme Bcing, not located in any one spot, is 
the direction towards whieh the prayers are to be 
made. Is there one direction more than another in 
whieh the Deity is to be found ? 

We find in the East, at the present day, that a 
kibleh or praying direction, is a needfnl accessory 
to prayer. A Moslem could not with equanimity 
go through his formnla did he not know the 
direction of the Kaaba towards whieh he shonld 
face whiie at prayer. 

It shonld not, therefore, be a m at ter of surprise 
to us that in the earliest days the enstom of turning 
towards a kibleh shonld have generally prevailed. 
The expression, “ Tum nnto the Lord thy God,” is 
of itself indicative of this practice. 

We shall find on enquiry that in early days it 
was the eastem portion of the heavens that God 
was supposed more particularly to hononr with His 
presence, and from whence He sent His glory npon 
earth. 

“ And behold the Glory of God of Israel came 
by way of the east.” 

Yiewing the subject through the medium of the 
ancient cosmogony, the east was a fixed and finite 
portion of the solid heavens, where thesun appeared 
at early dawn ; and it is generally received by the 
writers that the eastern nations performed divine 
worship with their faces tumed to that part of 
the heavens where the sun displays his riBing beams ; 
a custom fonnded on the belief that God, whose 
essence was looked upon to be light, dwelt in that 
portion of the firmament, from whence He sends 
forth the sun. 

At the present time we possess no earlier re- 
cords extant than the Pentateuch, and to them we 
must first go in onr researches. Our earliest certam 
indication of a kibleh is in the “ burning bush," when 
the Shekinah appeared to Moses, and no doubt the 
key to the subject before us to-night is not difficult 
to grasp if we once comprehend the method adopted 
in the manifestation of the Shekinah not only in 
the Hebrew records, but of the appearance and 
working of whieh there are reflections also in the 
heathen writings. 

This Shekinah became a cloud by day and 
pillar by night during the wanderings of the 
Israelites, and eventnally, on the erection of the 
Tabernacle, shadowed it and dwelt among them. 

As the Temple of Solomon was simply the 
Tabernacle on double the scale in stone, some re- 
marks on the Tabernacle seeru necessary. 

At the time the Tabernacle was erected the 
Hebrews could have no knowledge of Temples (as 
we understand the term) from the Egyptians, for 
they bad been destroyed in Egypt by the Shepherd 
Kings, and they had no means of knowing the shapes 
of the Temples that may have existed in Assyria and 
Phoenicia so far as details are concerned. 

There was probably one very disturbing in- 
fluence on the minds of the Hebrews at this time ; 
they had been living among a nation whose apparent 
basis of religion was the worship of the sun, and 
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who had recently been engaged in a religious 
revolt in favour of the worship of the “ glory of the 
solar disc,” a record of which is stili existing on the 
base relief of Teli Amarna. 

The Hebrews would thus, by their sojoura 
among the Egyptians, have been actnated by a doable 
sen timent with regard to the east. 

(a). An inclination towards it as the point 
from which God’s glory should come. 

( 'b ). A repulsion from it as the kibleh to 
which sun worshippers tnrned. 

On the arrival of the wanderers under Mount 
Sinai, the place of the Tabemacle and ita fnrnitnre 
all passed before the eyes of Moses, divinely inspired, 
not only as to its proportions, but also as to its 
position. It was to lie east and west, the entrance 
to the east. 

The reason for this orientation is not given, 
neither is any reason given for the particnlar rites 
and ceremonies to be performed, but as this new 
revelation was given for the purpose of sapplying a 
■craving and keeping the Hebrews apart from the 
heathen, reason there mnst have been for each 
minate detail. 

Josephus teli ns: “As to the Tabemacle 
. . . . with its front to the east, that when 

the snn rose, it might send its first rays upon it.” 
This he qnalifies by saying, “ The sky was ciear, but 
there was a mist over the Tabemacle only, encom- 
passing it, but not with such a very deep or thick 
clond as is seen in the winter season, nor yet in so 
thin a one as men might be able to discera anything 
through it.” 

In the sacred narrative we read : “ Then a 
■clond covered the tent of the congregation, and the 
glory of the Lord filled the Tabemacle .... 
for the clond of the Lord was upon the Tabemacle 
by day, and fire was on it by night.” This wonld 
appear sufficient to show that the position of the 
entrance to the Tabemacle had no reference to the 
rising sun, as the sun wonld only have shined on 
the clond and not on the Tabemacle itself. Nor 
when we consider the matter does it seem reason- 
able to suppose that the snggestion of J osephus, as 
regards the sun’s rays, could have been a matter of 
moraent to the Hebrews, at the time of the first 
erection of the Tabemacle? The sun would have 
been of quite secondary consideration, even to sun 
worshippers, when such extraordinary manifestatione 
were proceeding on Sinai, when the people saw that 
the face of Moses shone with the reflection of the 
“ glory of the Lord,” when a miraculous clond 
desceuded on the tent, and when “ fire came down 
from before the Lord and consumed npon the altar 
the bumt offerings.” 

Par more reasonable is the idea of some of the 
Jews of the present day, who say that the entrance 
was towards the east, in order that the priest 
might watch for the first dawn of day in offering np 
the moraing sacrifice. This, however, is not a 
sufficient reason, and would not have held good at 
the time of the erection of the Tabemacle, placed as 
it was at the west side of Sinai, whence the first 
dawn would not have been viaible on account of the 
mountain being in the way. 


On the whole it does not appear that the snn 
was connected directly with the position of the 
Tabemacle, so far as its rays are concemed, though, 
being a former object of idolatry among surronnd- 
ing nations, no donbt it was arranged that the 
Hebrew worship should in no wise degenerate into 
sun-worship. 

The key to the whole subject may be found in 
the book of Ezekiel, and in the passages, “and 
behold, the glory of the God of Israel came from 
the way of the east,” and again, “ For as the 
lightning cometh ont of the east, and shineth even 
to the west, so shall also the Corning of the son of 
man be.” 

The ancients originally turaed towardB the east 
to worship the “ Glory of the Lord,” and gradually 
leamed to look upon the sun as a Symbol of that 
glory. On the erection of the Tabemacle, the pure 
worship of God was restored to the community ; but 
as the old kibleh, the east had become the kibleh 
of the idolators, in worshipping the rising snn, it 
could not now be used without a danger of mis- 
constmction. 

So the Tabemacle was built to contain the 
Shekinah, the entrance facing east, from whence 
glory had come, and the worshippers having their 
backs towards the east. 

Thus the. Hebrews were taught to face in a 
contrary direction to the snn- worshippers, while, at 
the same time, they continued to face towards that 
same glory now in the Tabemacle, to which they 
had formerly tumed in the east previous to the 
setting up of the Tabemacle. They thus faced 
west at the time of their worship, but it must not 
be supposed that facing west became the custom 
among the Hebrews at other times and places. It 
can be shown that the facing west took place only 
within the sacred enclosure, and that elsewhere the 
people faced, north, south, east, or west, according 
to the direction of the Tabemacle, containing the 
Shekinah their kibleh. 

Now although the glory of the Lord, the 
Shekinah, filled the Tabemacle, and after it the 
house of the Lord (in the first Temple of Jerusalem,) 
and though the Lord dwelt there, yet it nowhere 
appears that the Hebrews prayed to the Lord in the 
house or Tabemacle, but rather that they tnrned 
towards the house and prayed to Him in heaven. 
We see this in the exhortation of Moses to the 



Israel.” 


Again, the prayer of Solomon at the dedication 
of the Temple immediately after the Skekinah had 
filled the house. 

Then spake Solomon: “The Lordsaidhe would 
dwell in the thick darkne&s. I have snrely built Thee 
an house to dwell in, a settled place for Thee to abide 
in for ever ”... and Solomon stood before the 
altar of the Lord in the presence of all the congrega- 
tion of Israel, and spread forth his hands towards 
heaven and said . . . “ But will God indeed 

dwell on earth P Behold the heaven, and heaven of 
heavens, cannot contain Thee; how much less the 
houBe that I have builded ? And hearken Thou to 
the supplication of Thy servant, and of Thy people 
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Israel, when they shall pray toward this place, and 
hear them in heaven, Thy dwelling place, and when 
Thou hearest prayers.” Here we have direct proof 
that the Hebrews at this remote period had know- 
ledge of the omnipresence of God, and that, while to 
gratify their natnral craviugs and to keep them in 
check during the time they were among the heathen, 
He dwelt among them, yet they stili, while tuming 
towards His visible manifestatione on earth, wor- 
shipped Him in heaven. 

There is noreason for snpposingthat the know- 
ledge of God was specially acqnired by Solomon or 
Moses, on the contrary, everything points to the 
fact that God was known from the beginning, that 
there was a constant tendency to degenerate the 
true worship, and it appears that the mles and 
method of worship institnted at the time of the 
gathering at Sinai, were simply a restoration of the 
trne form of worship in such a manner that it 
wonld not get again mixed np with the idolatry of 
the heathen if rigidly and faithfully carried ont. 

If we examine ancient Grecian and Homan 
history, which is even of a very late date compared 
with the times of Moses and Solomon, we find an echo 
of the Hebrew sentiment as to worship, feeble and 
attennated, but presenting a strange similarity to 
the earlier form of worship of the Hebrews in tent 
and tabemacle. The whole attitude of the early 
Greeks towards their gods, reminds ns most forcibly 
of a religion perverted from that of the Hebrews. 

With ali mankind the Deity at first abode in 
heaven ; but as the worship of the heathen gradu- 
ally degenerated, the people, after being accnstomed 
to sacrifice on the monntain tops, gradually began to 
look upon these monntain tops and high places of 
original scenes of worship as the occasional hannts 
of the gods ; and eventually (and as far as we 
know after the manifestatione on Mount Sinai) their 
monntain tops became the recognised abode of the 
gods, though at the aame time the higher order 
lived also in heaven. Thus the exact position of 
Olympus is most deluding. From the Iliad at one 
moment it appears clearly to have beon situated in 
heaven, far above the earth ; at another time near 
the earth; now the snmmit of Mount Olympus, 
though not identical with it. It is poasible that at 
the time the Iliad was originally composed, the 
gods were just obtaining a local habitation, and 
thus the difference of treatment in the severa! 
portions of the book. 

The fact that each national centre had a Mount 
Olympus, an Ida, or a Zion, is sufficient proof that 
the account of the Thessalian home of the gods was 
no local tradition belonging to that place, and to the 
Achseans in particular, but was either a tradition 
travelling with the several human races in their on- 
ward progress from the east, and referable back to 
the most ancient times, or else it was the circling 
echo of some extraordinary manifestation of the 
Deity upon a monntain top, such as took place upon 
Mount Sinai. Such wondera as were Been on the 
giving of the law cannot have failed to become 
known, even if not heard and seen, by the wild 
children of the desert, the rightful owners of these 
parts; from these the rumour wonld quickly have 
extended throughout the people speaking languages 


somewhat akin. When we consider that all the 
present civilised world has now accepted the fulfilled 
religion of the Hebrews, it can scarcely be urged 
that nations may not have done so in a modified 
form in earlier times, when there certainly was 
not nearly so great a divergence between the 
heathen and the Hebrews, as during the last two 
thousand yoars. Such being the origin, as surmised, 
with regard to mountain worship, it is natnral to 
conclude that, after the abode of the gods was 
transferTed from the heavens in the east to the 
monntain tops, these tops wonld become the kibleh ; 
that such was the case I have as yet seen no proof, 
and there are no existing remains of temples in the 
Mediterranean (except Egypt) of so early a date j 
but possibly the cliange of position to the west from 
the east may have taken place at once without the 
period of mountain kiblehs intervening, an imitation 
of the tabemacle worship, which I willnow allude to. 

On entering the Promised Land the Hebrews 
were enjoined in the strictest manner to uproot the 
heathen institutione, to destroy their altars and 
break down their images, and cut down their groves 
and bum the graven images with fire ; but there is 
not a single allnsion to the existence of any temples 
in Syria, nor does it appear probable that any 
existed at that time, for we leam from other sources 
that it was only in later days the temples came into 
use, and first, as Pausanias telis us, they were made 
of wood. 

The Hebrews were also told to pluck down the 
high places of the heathen, but it doeB not appear 
that they carried ont this injnnction inits integrity ; 
and it does not seem quite ciear at the present day 
as to exactly what was intended by the order — - 
whether it was simply to pull down the altars of the 
heathen which had been erected on sanctified places. 
At any rate, until the dedication of the temple, the 
sacrifice and worship of the Hebrews on high places, 
though not approved, was considered a venial 
offence as compared with other sins ; and we even 
find Solomon going to the high place of Gibeon and 
sacrificing, and then being visited by the Lord in a 
dream, and promised by Him the gift of wisdom. 
Gibeon was told to sacrifice on the top of a rock at 
Ophrah, and also Manoah in like manner elsewhere. 
High places continued to be the scenes of worship 
and sacrifice among nations until a late date, and 
the upper chamber in the house, and the house-top 
were also considered fit places for worship. St. 
Peter went up to the house-top to pray, and the Last 
Snpper was celebrated in an upper chamber. 

On the heights of Nebo and Pisgah, also, altars 
only were used, and there is no mention of any 
temples. Certainly the remains of a temple exist in 
the ruin8 of the town of Nib&, which I found in 
1867 ; but this appears to be of quite a late date, 
probably not more ancient than the time of the 
Antonines. 

It seems doubtful whether it was a temple 
whose pillars Samson pulled down on himself and 
his spectatore, and it is not until the ark was placed 
in the house of Dagon that we have any direct 
evidence of the subject. 

Micah also made a house for his gods. 

It was only after the dedication of the Temple 
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of Solomon that we have any allusion to the temples 
of Baal, and the use of temples thns appears to have 
grown np after the entry of the Hebrews into the 
Promised Land. 

The story of Bel and the Dragon contains the 
description of a pagan temple in Babylon of the time 
of Daniel, 600 b.c., in the reign of Cyrus, king of 
Persia. The acconnt of this temple corresponds, as 
far as it goes, with those of later date which I 
«xamined in the Lebanon and abont Hermon, 
especially regarding the secret entrance for the 
priests. The acconnt is the more interesting because 
the earliest temples, whose ruins are now extant, are 
of abont this date, and thongh they are unfortnnately 
mnch ruined and altered, yet it is apparent, from 
what stili remains, that they had their entrances to 
the west, contrariwise to all later temples. 

Among the oldest of tbese I may mention the 
Parthenon and temple of Japiter Olympius at 
Athens, which are said (Stewart’s “ Antiquities of 
Athens”) to have had their principal entrances to 
the west. It woald thns appear that we have no 
cases of any temples with their entrances to the east 
■earlier than 600 B.C., that is, abont 400 years after the 
constrnction of Solomon’s temple, and 800 years 
after the setting np of the tabernable. 

This completely agrees with what Dr. Potter 
telis ns on the subject : “ It was an ancient cnstom 
among the heathen to worship with their faces 
towards the east. This is proved by Clemens of 
Alexandria, and Hyginus, the Freedman of Angustus 
Caesar, to have been the most ancient situation of 
temples, and that the placing the front of temples 
towards the east was onlya device of later years. 

Vitruvius (b.c. 25) also says that the entrances 
of temples should be towards the west, although in 
his time most of the temples must have had their 
entrances changed to the east. 

We have thus the testimony of ancient 
historians and their commentatore as to worship 
having originally been toward the east , and of temples 
having been so turned, np to the year 600 B.c., or 
thereabouts. After this time all temples were either 
turned in a manner similar to Solomon’s temple, or 
had no orientation at all. The inference I draw from 
this is, that the glory and knowledge of Solomon’s 
temple gradually became infiltrated among the snr- 
rounding nations, and that the heathen, perhaps 
quite unconsciously, were influenced thereby. 

Let ns now make enquiry as to the prospect of 
those temples which increased so rapidly under the 
fostering care of the Roman Empire, and whose 
remains are now so numerons ; sacred some to the 
gods and some to men, The Greek scholiast npon 
Pindar (b.c. 25) telis ns they were wont to turn 
their faces towards the east when they prayed to the 
gods, and to the west when to the heroes or demi- 
gods. It is of little use referring to the latter ; they 
had no constant orientation, and were placed as 
circumstances reqnired — facing a thoronghfare or 
river. Bnt regarding the temples to the gods, in 
the existing remains in Syria, Oreece, Italy, and 
Sicily, we find their entrances for the most part 
toward the east, and that therefore the people 


worshipped toward the west, as did the Hebrews. 
True, it had been snrmised that the temples abont 
Mount Hermon had been turned towards it as to a 
kibleh, so that worshippers might look to it and 

E ray ; bnt the pians and positione of all these temples 
ave now been obtained, and, witbout exception, 
they all have their entrances to the east, and in no 
one case does the front, or any side of the bnilding, 
face direct upon the snmmit of Hermon. They do 
not all face dne east, bnt some a few degrees north 
or sonth of east — possibly in accordance with the 
direction of east as obtained from the sun at dawn 
on the day of commencement, orof dedication. 

That the older forms of sun-worship existed side 
by side with the not less idolatrous worship that 
sprnng from it, there can be no donbt. Even as late 
as the time of the prophet Ezekiel we have a record 
of it : “ . . . And, behold, at the door of the 

temple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar, 
were abont five-and-twenty men, with their backs 
toward the temple of the Lord, and their faces 
toward the east; and they worshipped the sun 
toward the east.” Hermon and other peaks of the 
Lebanons may thns have continued to be the sceneB 
of sun-worship nntil a very late date, so late that I 
donbt but that traces may yet be found of it, if not 
the worship itself, among the people. In this worship 
it does not seem that a covered temple was necessary, 
and Herodotus telis us that the Persians had no 
temples, even in ages when temples were common in 
all other countries, and that they worshipped upon 
some high place. The Egyptian bas-relief at Teli 
Amarna, however, picturing the sun-worship dnring 
the eighteenth dynasty, when the Hebrews were in 
the conntry, shows a temple, the people having their 
backs towards it and their faces to the sun. 

The heathen temples of the Roman Empire 
continued in existence until the fourth or fifth 
century ; in Bome cases, side by side, Jewish syna- 
gogues and Christian churches, in other cases, 
themselves tnrned into Christian churches. In 
Syria the heathen worship continued as late as a.d. 
420, when the inhabitants summoned Simeon Stylite 
to help them from the ravages of wild beasts, and 
he counselled them to give up their idolatry ; and 
Theodosius the younger made a law abont the same 
time, enjoining the destruction of all heathen temples, 
in default of their being turned into Christian 
churches. 

I may mention that we have direct evidence of 
this having occurred in the remains of the temple 
of Rukleh, at the foot of Mount Hermon, where the 
apsidal end is most obviously an addition taking 
the place of the old e astem entrance, the later 
entrance being from the west; the same is to be 
found in the ancient temple at Nibi, west of Mount 
Nebo. That so few, comparatively, of these temples 
are now extant is not to be wondered at, when we 
read Gibbon, p. 65 : “ In Syria (abont a.d, 381) the 
divine and excellent Marcellus . . . resolved 

to level with the ground the stately temples within 
the diocese of Apamia, . . . and he successively 

attacked the villages and conntry temples of the 
diocese. ... A small number of temples was 
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protected by tbe fears, the venality, the taste, or tbe 
prudence of the civil and ecclesiastical govemors.'’ 

The synagognes of the period appear to form a 
distinet class of bnilding from either temple or 
chnrch, and, on looking at their orientation, we find 
it similar to neither that of chnrch or temple : their 
entrances to the sonth, or facing Jernsalem. Trne 
it is that they are at present only to be fonnd in 
Galilee, so that perhaps it would be more strictly 
correct to say that they face to the sonth. One 
synagogue only has been discovered sonth of Jern- 
salem, at Beersheba, bnt the discoverer (Mr. Chureh, 
U.S.) has not noted its orientation. 

The architectnre of these synogognes appears 
as though it were an adaptation to the Jewish 
wants, of the style of existing temples in the 
Lebanon. 

At first examination it would appear natnral to 
expect to find the chancel (if I may so call it) of the 
synagognes tnmed towards Jernsalem, and the 
entrance to the north, so that the people shonld tara 
towards their kibleh when they worship. 

Bnt there is another method of viewing the 
snbject — 'viz., by continuing the prineiple on which 
the temple was built to the synagogues also : the 
temple with its front facing the east, from which 
the glory of the Lord proceeded; the synagognes 
with their fronts facing the temple, in which the 
glory of the Lord resided. 

The entrance may also have been tnmed 
towards Jerusalem in order that their shonld be as 
little obstruction as possible between the worshippers 
and their kibleh. Thus we find Daniel prayed. his 
Windows being open in his chamber toward Jeru- 
salem ; and we find the same sentiments running 
throngh the eastern mind in a legend given in 
Bnrton’s “ Travels in Arabia, ” where Mahomet, 
either at Knba or at the Kibleytein, being nncertain 
of the trne direction of Mecca, snddenly saw his holy 
city, though so many miles off, and in spite of so 
many obstacles natnrally intercepting the view. 
There appear to be several allusions in the Old 
Testament to the habit of tnrning towards Jernsalem 
in prayer, apart from the worship in the temple 
itself. 

In examining the opinions of the anthorities 
regarding the direction in which the synagognes 
should face, we find very conflicting evidence. 

Vitringa and Buxtorf make Jernsalem the 
kibleh, so that worshippers, when they entered and 
when they prayed, looked towards the city. 
Clemens of Alexandria makes the east the kibleh ; 
and Dr. Lightfoot, qnoting from the Talmnd, telis 
us that the chancel, corresponding to the Holy of 
Holies, was towards the west, the people facing that 
way. Probably Clemens of Alexandria only referred 
to European and African synagognes, and thns so 
far agrees with Vitringa and Bnxtorf ; bnt we have 
stili two systems left, that in which the chancel is 
towards Jernsalem, and that in which it is to the 
east; and finally, we have the existing remains 
disagreeing with both, the entrance being towards 
Jernsalem, and therefore apparently their chancels 
away from it. The Jews in Jernsalem, at the 
present day, state they should face towards Jern- 
salem when they pray, wherever they may be, and 


to them the noble sanetnary is stili the kibleh. 
Some Moorish Jews state that, during certain 
prayers, they face north and then sonth. 

On studying the orientation of early Christian 
chnrches, we find much written on the snbject, 
especially in the works of Mr. Asplin and Mr. 
Gregory, in the early part of the last eentury. 
These writers, taking very different views, have 
nearly exhausted the subject, withont bringing us 
to any definite conclnsion, owing, in some measnre, 
I apprehend, to the mistaken opinion that the Jews 
worshipped towards the west, whereas they 
worshipped towards the mercy-seat, wherever they 
happened to be. Mr. Asplin, in particnlar, who has 
investigated the snbject very thoronghly, is con- 
stantly prevented clenching an argnment by the 
view he has taken as to the western worship of the 
Jews. There is, fnrther, the very grave difficnlty 
as to the known position of some of the early 
chnrches ; of those that faced north or south there 
is very little to be said. They were so placed, ne 
donbt, owing to local pecnliarities or circnmstances,. 
which may influence any rnles, like that of St. 
Patrick in Ulster, and there iB no occasion to refer 
to these solitary exceptions; bnt there are cases 
which are very pnzzling, those were thebuilding lay 
east and west, the chancel to the west. 

Of these we have some very notable instances, 
viz., the chnrches of St. Peter at Rome, the chnrch 
of Tyre, and the Chureh of the Holy Sepnlchre - 
and also we may refer to the remark of Panlinns, 
Bishop of Hola, in the fonrth centnry, who stated 
of his chureh, “ It has not its prospect towards the 
east as the more usnal manner is.” Mr. Asplin 
goes so far as to quote with approval, “ That for 
the four first centuries the general sitnation of 
chnrches was directly the reverse of what we now 
bobold,” yet he owns that this was contrary to the 
received opinion, not only of the vnlgar, bnt even of 
the generality of our most celebrated and learned 
writers. 

The key to this difficnlty appears to me to lie in 
the fact that the door of the present Holy Sepnlchre 
happens to lie to the east, and therefore the chnrches 
built on the model of that erected by Constantine 
over this sepnlchre must necessarily have had their 
entrance to the east, an orientation therefore due to 
this exceptional and special circnmstance. 

The qnestion may reasonably be asked by 
Europeans of the present day, why the early 
Christiana should have given any orientation to 
their chnrches, seeing that the Lord is everywhere ? 
It cannot be forgotten, however, that the early 
Christiane, whether Jews, Samaritana, or Gentiles, 
were all, more or less, Orientals, and were thoronghly 
accustomed to a kibleh, so that they would natnrally 
have required one, both for uniformity and to satisfy 
their own cravings ; and it appears to me dne to the 
destrnetion of Jernsalem and the consequent loss of 
the Holy Sephulchre for so many years, if not for 
e ver, that we owe our present immnnity from 
worship towards it. Even now the Arab Christians 
pay the alleged sepnlchre a reverence little less 
than that which the Mohammedans pay their black 
stone ; and at Easter time, when the holy fire 
descends from heaven upon the sepnlchre, the Arab 
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Christians exeeute a towaf around it in a very 
similar manner to that indnlged in by their 
Mohammedan brethren. 

The Christians of the world have, however, 
escaped the use of this kibleh, and the injurious 
resulta which might have resulted to Christianity 
from its abuse. There is yet, however, a kibleh 
which the Christians have nsed from the earliest 
day, the east, and it would be most desirable to 
ascertain exactly how its use came about. Un- 
fortunately this is involved in apparently hopeless 
obscurity. Some say it was a protest against the 
general worship of Jew and Gentile in their temples 
to the west, but here it is forgotten that the 
Christian religiondid not overtnrn that of the Jews, 
but simply amplified and fulfilled it. Others say 
that the sun-worship having disappeared, with a 
few isolated exceptions, there was no reason why 
the Christians should not return to that kibleh from 
which the Jews had departed by way of protest, 
having, in its stead, the revealed glory in their 
temples. There is much reason in this argument, 
for the Shekinah had now left the Jewish temple. 
Others again say that it was simply to Jerusalem 
that Western Christians turn; and again, others 
that it was to the Garden of Eden, the Paradise in 
the East. It appears to me that a custom may 
obtain without any one very distinet or strong 
influence, if an infinite number of minor influences 
are brought to bear in one direction. For example : 
ali early Christians being Orientals, would, as we 
are aware, require a kibleh, but being Jews, Gentiles, 
and Samaritans, they would ali have had various 
opinions on the subject ; is it not, then, possible 
that the kibleh to the east may have been that most 
agreeable or least disagreeable to the feelings of 
each individnal of the early congregation, while 
each would have a different reason for the choice ; 
thus the custom may have arisen fortuitously ? 
While putting forward this supposition, I do not, 
however, myself tbink that onr kibleh arose in this 
manner. I am inclined to think that it sprang from 
the sentiments on the subject which seemed to 
pervade the human race when not ousted by some 
enforced rite, and that it was particularly induced 
by the prophetic allusions to the Saviour of the 
world in the Old Testament, wherein the referenoes 
to the east are most remarable. 

We have allusion to the glory of God coming 
by way of the east, and also the Prince by the east 

g ite of the temple. He ia called the Sun of 
ighteousness, The Morning Star, the Day-Spring 
from on high. How ia it possible to examine these 
passages without inetinctively feeling that the east 
has to us a charm over other quarters of the heavena, 
to which, even in our daily talk, we are ever un- 
conscioualy alluding ? From the time when Elijah 
went eaatward aerosa Jordan to be canght np, until 
the Shekinah, and subsequently the Messiah departed 
eastward past Olivet, we have continual reference 
to that as the special quarter of the heavens, and it 
8 hould not therefore be surprising to find the senti- 
*aent deeply engrained in the minds of ali people. 

Without this clue it would be most baffling and 
unaatisfactory to attempt to comprehend how the 
Christian wnters could have got hold of the very 


sentiments common to the Egyptian and Greek 
lieathen. We are told that, at Christian baptism in 
early times, the catechumens were obliged to stand 
facing the west and renounce Satan with geBtureq 
and outstretched hands, as though he were preaent — 
the west being the place of darknesa and strength of 
Satan — and then to turn about to the east and make 
a covenant with the Sun of Righteousnesa, and 
promise to be Hia servant. 

Clemens Alexandrinus aays that they wor- 
shipped towards the east because the east is the 
image of our spiritual nativity, and from thence the 
light first arises and shines out of darkness, and the 
day of true knowledge, after the manner of the sun, 
arises upon those who lie buried in ignorance. 

How exactly this dual Bentiment regarding 
east and west, day and night, good and evil, dark- 
ness and light, agrees with those of the ancient 
heathen ! Hesiod telis us that they considered the 
abode of night in the west, behind where Atlas sup- 
porta the heavens, where others thonght the isles of 
the dead lay. 

Now let me briefly recapitulate the principal 
heads of the system of orientation which I have 
endeavonred to trace : 

First, we find the worship in early days 
generally towards the east, in groves and on high 
places ; the custom kept in its integrity by the 
faithful, but degenerating to the worship of the Bun 
and host of heaven, of stocks and stones, by the 
heathen. The very manifestatione tbemselves to 
the faithful appearto be parodied and travestiedby 
the heathen. The Hebrews are educated as a 
separated people in Egypt, as bondsmen, and are 
sent into Palestine to root out the Hamitic 
idolatries, and are specially interdicted from the 
form of worship of their forefathers Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. To make their religious ceremonies com- 
pletely distinet, the worship towards the east is 
given up, and that glory they formerly turned to in 
the east is now located in the t&bernacle, to which 
they tura in prayer, and which, on account of the 
position given to it, causes them to turn their backs 
on the rising sun when they worship. This takes 
place in 1400 B.C., and about 800 years after wards, 
viz., in 600 B.c., we have the first signsoi the heathen 
following the custom in like manner, as can be seen 
in the temple at Athens. By the time Jerusalem 
was destroyed, the worship generally had changed 
to west ; and on Christianity being established, the 
early members of our church turned for many 
reasons to the old kibleh, the east, and the custom 
has continued to this day. 

I am now going to speak of the apparent dis- 
crepancies between our Masons’ Lodge and the Tem- 
ple of Solomon, which it in some measure is said 
to resemble, and in so doing I must premise that, in 
spite of ali the discrepancies, I have come to the 
conclusion that our legende are of ancient date and 
have a substantial basis. I am not going into the 
early history of Masonry in this country ; that is a 
study, a very arduous study in itself ; but I am 
going to compare the legend and usages we now 
possess with those of the past. 

In order to give a guiding line I may say that 
I am simply following out the clue already given. 
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Masonry is after ali neither more nor less than the 
ancient religion of the world, — with the Hebrewa 
there was the true Masonry — with the heathen the 
degenerate Masonry, — carried on side by side. 

It can be readily nnderstood how customs of 
snch intense antiqnity should have become inconsis- 
tent in many points; it is owing to masons them- 
selves who have not nnderstood the subject, and not 
to any error in the scheme itself. 

I pnt forward as a solntion that modern masonry 
is a combination of the mysteries of the Hebrews, 
the PhcBnicians (including the Greeks) and the 
Egyptians, that it thns forms the chief of the 
triads running so remarkably through all Masonic 
lore. 

In making this combination yon are not to 
snppose that any portion of the common or popnlar 
snperstitions or symbols have been taken np, except 
so far as they are pnre and decent, bnt rather that 
the mysteries have been grasped ; mysteries which 
were in older days unknown to any bnt the high 
priests of the several orders, and which were entirely 
apart and distinet from the popnlar rendering of 
them. 

I take it that the knowledge derived from these 
severally was as follows : — 

From the Hebrews, W. — or a knowledge of the 

true God. 

„ Egyptians, S. — the Sciences. 

„ Phoenicians 1 B _ the fine ^ 

& Greeks J 

And that these are symbolised in the Lodges : — 

The W.M. — W. — a Hebrew or G.M.S. 

The S.W. — S. — an Egyptian or G.M.H. 

The J.W. — B. — a Phoenician or G.M.H.A.B.* 

Having so far laid bare my view of the matter, 
I will now point ont the discrepancies and show how 
to me they appear not only consistent with bnt as 
indicating the very high antiqnity of onr order. 

I must point ont that it was not, and there is 
no reason from the legends to suppose it was, the 
actnal Templo itself of Jerusalem where onr 
G.M.H.A.B. lost his life. In English the word 
Temple is nsed indifferently for the Temple proper, 
the porch, the inner conrt, the onter conrt, and the 
whole of them together, thongh in aneient times 
there were distinet names for each. Whcn, there- 
fore, we picture to onrselves H.A., the master |of 
work, attending at a certain fixed hour to offer his 
adorations to the Most High, we are not to snppose 
that he went into the Temple itself, for this building 
was only accessible to the Priests and Levites, and 
wonld not be entered for the sake of prayer by the 
bnilder. It may be retorted that as the building was 
not then conBecrated, H. A.B. would go in there ; but 
the answer is that if it was not consecrated why 
should he go there in preference to the proper place 
of prayer at that time — viz., on Mount Zion. 

It has been related that there were three doors 

* According to Dr. Andeison, “ Klng Solomon «u Grand Mast«r at Jeru- 
aaleio, Klng Hiram at, Tvre, and Hiram Abbif, the moat aooompliebed 
Designer and Operator upoa Earth, in Solomon's Abaence fllled the Chair 
u Deputy Grand Master, and in his Presenee was the Senior Grand 
Warden, or Principle Surveyor and Master of Work." (Constitutione, 1788, 
pp. U, 16.) 


to the Temple, sonth, east, and west; bnt there 
never were three doors to either the Tabemacle or 
the Temple. There was an e astem door and no more 
so that neither ingress nor egress was possible in 
any other quarter. 

Again in other traditions we find recorded that 
the fellow crafts were paid their wages in the 
middle chamber of King Solomon’s Temple, and that 
this chamber was approached by a windmg staircase. 

There are three reasons why this cannot be the 
case. In the first place, there never was a middle 
chamber to the Temple. There was a winding stair- 
case certainly, bnt this only led to little chambers 
or cells a few feet sqnare in the thickness of the 
Temple wall, in which the functionaries kept their 
Stores for the votive offerings. 

Secondly. — As the fellow crafts were only em- 
ployed during the building of the Temple, they could 
not have used this chamber for the Service mentioned 
even if it had existed. 

Thirdly. — Even if this chamber had existed 
during the time they were employed on the Temple, 
they wonld not have been allowed to desecrate it by 
use as a pay office, and they could not possibly have 
reached the chamber by this staircase so as to get 
paid in a reasonable time. If it was not in the 
Temple itself where these occurrences took place, 
the qnestion arises, where did they occnr ? It may 
have been in the chamber where the Sanhedrim 
afterwards sat, in the Temple Conrt, approachable 
either from the outside or inside. 

I have to make a suggestion which may ciear 
this np, and which may acconnt for the dis- 
crepancies mentioned. 

Masonry has nnquestionably come down to ns 
through the Gentiles and not throngh the Hebrews. 

Have we not here a clne to the diffiiculty, viz. : 
— That the Phoenicians institnted onr present order 
of Masonry with the concurrence of the Hebrews ; 
and on their own ancient mysteries (including the 
knowledge of the Arts and Sciences), engraftedthe 
knowledge of the true God, leamt at the building of 
the Temple ; that they were aware of the nn- 
timely death of Hiram Abiff, assisted at the last 
ceremonies, and carried their acconnt into their own 
Lodge.* That the Master of Work lost his life 
somewhere in the Inner Conrt, where there are 
three gates, east, north, and sonth, bnt that the 
Phoenicians made the story suit their own Temples 
in which the doors are placed somewhat differently, 
as I will explain. There are few remains of Temples 
showing this, bnt we havo certain evidence that the 
early heathen Temples of Syria, Greece, and 
Italy, were of a different construction to those 
which followed at a later period. The latter, 
from some singular reason, which I have alluded to 
previously, followed the shape of the Temple of 
Solomon, but the early Temples were far different. 
Solomon’s Temple had bnt one door, that to the 
east, whereas the early heathen Temples of the same 
period had the sanctum to the east, so that devotees 

* [The Temple] “wm flnished in the short Spece of 7 Years and 0 
Months, to the Amuement of all the World ; wben the Cape- Stent was 
celebrated by the Fratemity with great Joy. Bnt their Joy wm soon in- 
terrupted by the sudden Death of their dear Master Hiram Abbif, whom 
they decently interr’d in the Lodge near the Temple, according to andent 
Unge.” (Constitutions, 1733, p. 14.) 
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in making their offerings faced the rising sun. 
These Temples, however, had three openings, one 
towards the east to allow the snn at rising to fall 
npon the image, one to the scmth to admit the snn at 
noontide, and the principal entrance to the west. 
That this was the case with the Great Temple at 
Tyre I think there is little donbt. 

The Temples and the Lodges of the Phcenicians 
were made on the same model. They were con- 
stmcted with Windows at the east, sonth, and west, 
through which lights shone to represent the snn in 
ite three phases, and this continned nntil quite a 
recent date. 

This then acconnts for the singnlar positions of 
the Officers of the Lodge, the Worshipfnl Master in 
the east, the highest position of the heathen, their 
sanctum sanctorum ; the Senior Warden in the west 
at the great entrance to represent the snn at even ; 
and the Junior Warden to represent the snn at ii. xii. 
The north is in ali the ancient mysteries the abode 
of darkness ; and there is exhibited a dash of grim 
hnmour in placing the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Lodge there, for whatever may have come to 
light in the Arts and Sciences, fmance has remained 
an nnsolved mysten/ from the time of Solomon to 
the present day. 

In passing let me refer to the fact that Masonry 
in its present form is not in keeping with the snn’s 
movement in the Southern hemisphere, for there, 
thongh the snn rises as usual in the east and sets in 
the west, yet at midday he is in the north, and the 
financial matters are exposed to the fnll light of his 
strongest rays, while it is the Junior Warden, who 
calls the Lodge from labour to refreshment, who is 
left in darkness. Let it not be snpposed, however, 
that Masonry has anything whatever to do with 
aetual snn-worship — the manner in which the 
legend is here snggested to have risen cnts away the 
ground from under the feet of those who wonld bring 
such an accnsation against ns. The fact seems 
simply to be that the Phcenicians obtained from the 
Hebrews the knowledge of the true God, and added 
it to their own mysteries, together with the details, 
legendary or otherwise, of the death of the Master of 
the Work, and incorporated the latter into a ceremony 
symbolising the whole matter to suit their existing 
Temples. This was done probably to prevent the 
Phoenician cowans from opposing this institntion, so 
contrary to the popular form of worship. Jnst in 
like manner did some Christian sects in later 
years take from the Hebrews their idea of Messiah, 
and disguise the whole snbject xmder heathen forms 
and symbols, in order to secure their secrets ; so that 
even to the present day they are accustomed to 
range themselves under banners, and signs which, if 
examined into, point to some of the grossest forms of 
heathen indecency. Even the cross itself is no 
original Christian sign, but is derived from the 
ancient mysteries, and is used at the present day 
among all sects in the east as a tribal sign. Let it 
not be snpposed that I wonld infer that the symbols 
were indecent themselves. Originally, when first 
employed, no doubt they had the pure significations 
they at present possess, but in lapse of time they be- 
came degraded to suit the depraved tastes of those 
who worshipped under them. 


I mention this because there can be no doubt 
that the symbols in our Lodge did at one time 
among the rabble of the Egyptians and the Phceni- 
cians, Bignify gross indecorum, but equally so did 
they in a previous epoch embody ideas as pure as 
they now uphold. 

In speaking of this snbject it is necessary to 
bear in mind that in early days in Masonry the 
Master Masons were the exceptions, thongh now 
they are the mle, and therefore the secrets apper- 
taining to that degree were known but to a few. 
Then it was the system to keep knowledge as 
exclusive as possible, while now each true-hearted 
man will do his utmost to instruet his brother. 

It is interesting to find that the mysterious 
ash tree of the north is similar as to its legends to 
the palm tree which the Mahometans suppoBe to 
under-lie the sacred rock marking the position of 
the sanctum sanctorum of Solomon’s Temple, from 
the roots of which spring all the rivers of the 
earth. 

In a word I think there is not a doubt that in 
our order we are the direct descendants from the 
Phcenicians, who first moulded Masonry into ite 
present form, and who were unable to openly worship 
the true God for fear of the people. 

If it were not bo, I would not be here to-night 
to speak, for if we cannot trace our descent from the 
Phoenician craftsmen who worked on the Temple 
of Solomon, and if it be only an allegory, then our 
position descends from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

In thus bringing thiB matter forward to-night 
before so learned an audience, I am quite aware of 
the rudeness with which I have gathered together 
my ideas ; I have not had time to pnt them in amore 
finished form — all I wish to do is pnt the ideas for- 
ward and let them be subjected to dne criticism. I 
have no doubt they will be criticised, but I hold 
that when the truth is looked for, controversy and 
criticism are absolutely necessary and that rival 
theorieB stimulate contending parties to look closely 
into matters and sift out what is reliable, so that 
gradually error is removed. I must point out that I 
have never seen any work in any way bearing on the 
snbject except those which trace the origin of our 
Lodge to the Scandinavian legends, and I think there 
is enough to prove that the legends and nsages are 
distinctly Oriental and not Scandinavian, and if what 
I have said is sufficient to raise any real issue upon 
the snbject so as to bring some little interest to 
bear, my object will have been accomplished. 


Bko. T. Haytsb-Liwis said : I have liatened with grea’'- 
pleascre to the Worshipfnl M asteris paper, which takes a 
wide range of subjects bearing on the history of onr Craft. 
Not to weary you with a long disonsaion on all the points 
tonched npon (as to which most of oor brethren here present 
oonld speak with more authority than I conld), I will confine 
myself chiefly to the architectoral part of the snbject, merely 
premising that the resuit of modem reeearches appears to he 
that the worship of the One God was the basis on which the 
vast amonnt of Pagan Mythology was ultimately formed, and 
that the splendonr of the beams of tbe Snn rising in the East, 
were idealised as the visible representatives of the Deity ; 
whilst the West, in whioh its glory disappeared, was oonsideied 
as an emblem of the regions of death. The most ancient 
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recorda which we have, viz., in Egypt, ahew thia. The 
Obelisks, types of the Snn’s ray8, were, dnring the old dynas- 
tiea invariably placed on the eastem bank of the Nile. Bnt 
it was on ita Western aide that the Pyramida, the vast Tomba 
of the old kinga, were also invariably placed. The paasage 
from Josephns, which the Worahipful Master qnotes, aa to the 
Hebrewa, aaggeata the aame idea bat in a more exalbed aenae. 
Bnt any idea of Worship to the eaat on the part of the 
Israelites aeems to have been entirely ignored by them, as he 
shewa in speaking of the Shckinah. In regard of their 
architectare I should not like to admit that they had no 
opportunity of.aeeing Egyptian Templea, and that they had, 
therefore, no knowledge of their forma ; bnt I quite agree 
that they did not take those Templea as their modela. The 
Worahipful Maater allndes to the fact that the Israelites were 
inatructed to deatroy the Heathen Altara, bnt that no mention 
of Templea ia made, and my belief ia that no roofed aacred 
edifices were then existi ng amongst the Canaanites, or other 
tribes eaat or west of the Jordan at the time of the Ezodns ; 
but that the worship of Baal and other idola waa condncted in 
the open air in aach rude-structures na we find, e.g., at Malta. 
In later times the laraelitea called in the aid of Phoenician 
architecta and workmen (as ia shewn by the record as to 
Hiram), and there can be little doubt that Phoenicia borrowed 
ita forma of architecture, of which we have anch scanty 
remaina, aa it borrowed ita decorative work, partly from 
Aasyria and partly from Egypt. The architectare of 
8olomon’s Temple wonld appear to have been thus derived, 
the details being also partly taken from Iaraelitiah symbola. 
The farther subject of the orientation of aacred edifices ia a 
very complioated one tbroughout. The Egyptians, in their 
Templea, aeemed to have ignored the feeling of reverence for 
the eaat, which appeara to have actuated their anceatora, the 
bnilders of the Pyramida, and to have placed their Templea 
irrespective of any definite rule. Thus at Karnak and Luxor — 
in the RameBinm and Memnonium, they were built angle- 
waya to the Cardinal points. Under the earlier Ptolemiea 
they were placed well nigh north and aouth, aa at Edfon and 
Philae, and at times they were placed eaat and west, aa at 
Denderah. Posaibly these poaitiona might have depended on 
the courae of the Nile at the time of the ereotions. Amongst 
the Greeks the poaitiona varied mnoh, notwithatanding the 
positive atatement of Vitruvius ; and it is very intereating to 
have the account from the Worahipful Maater that ali the 
Grcek Tomplea on Monnt Hermon had their entrancea from 
the eaat. In Greece proper the oldeat Temple of which re- 
mains exist ia, perhaps, that of Hera at Olympia, originally 
bnilt of wood, ita columna as they decayed being replaced by 
etone onea, whose differenoe of proportiona and mouldings 
prove the difference of their dates. In thia Temple the 
entrance ia from the eaat. So is that in another ancient 
one, viz., the Theseum at Athens, and in many other inatances, 
But in the famous Temple of Demeter at Eleusis the anglea 
are to the Cardinal points, and nearly ao at the little one of 
Artemis, also at Eleusis. But at Bassra (of the time of 
Pericles) the Temple ia placed north and aouth, with a aide 
door to the eaat, and we have yet to learn the rule (if there 
were one), which governed the dircction of a Greek Temple. 
Tho aame observation will almost apply to Christian Churches. 
Generally, it may be said, that those under the Greek rule 
had their altara to the east and the entranoes in the west, the 
congregation thus looking east. But under the Latin rule, 
there appeara not to have been any fixed direction. Some of 
the great Basilicas at Homo had their Tribune to the west, 
and their entrance to tho east, the altar being detached and 
the priost behind it facing tho congregation, who thus looked 
to the west. But two casea of great churches are well-known 
in which the orientation was completely reversed long after 
their building, and other churches face various points of the 
compasa. The subject is too vast to atlow of its being 
entered into now by me, and I merely allude to it to point 
out its difficulties and to accord my very sincere thanks to 
the Worahipful Maater for the light which he haa brought 
npon thia and other points in various waya in his admirable 
paper. 

Bao. Simpson said : — I remember some twenty or thirtv 
yeara ago hearing one of our architectural authorities give 
his opinion on the subject of the Orientation of Templea ; I 
quite forget now who it was, but I have stili a distinet 


remembrance of his judgment, — he declared that “ there waa 
nothing in it." I think that the paper which we have heard 
to-night from our Worahipful Master is a sufficient reply to 
that declaration, and we may assume that there is a good deal 
which iB included under the title. Such has alwayB been my 
opinion, and the paper we have just listened to is a large and 
very important contribution to our stock of knowledge 
relating to it. I feel myself, from the wide scope of the 
paper, sometbing like Brother Hayter Lewis, in a condition of 
hesitation 03 to where to begin, and what to aay after I 
commence. I have had the advantage of reading a paper 
very similor to this one, and which was also written by our 
Worahipful Master, and printed some years ago.* To thia 
copy I have added a great many notes, and I could give yon 
to-night the substanoe of many of these ; but they generally 
run in such a different line from what we have just heard, 
that I think it would, perhaps, be better if I reserve them 
for the present, and give them on some future night as a 
further contribution to the same subject. 1 should like, how- 
ever, to make a few remarka on what we have just heard. I 
quite agree with the theory that the Maeonie Lodge has been 
baaed on Solomon’s Temple. This, I think, is a well 
recognised point. The critical consideration which we have 
heard of the Hiramic Legend, with regard to the position and 
oonstruction of the Temple, is, I think, new, and wortby of 
further onnaideration. Our Worahipful Master, from his ex- 
plorations at Jerusalem, more particularly in the Haram-esh- 
Sherif, or the old Temple encloBure, is well entitled to speak 
on thia matter. I cannot quite agree with the idea that the 
Orientation of the Tabernacle had no reference to the Snn. In 
the firat chapter of Genesis it is stated that the lights in the 
firmament of heaven were ‘‘ for Signs and for Seasons and I 
have alwayB looked upon it that a diBtinct solar reference can 
be traced all throngh both the Moaaic and Christian Systems. 
Religione people aeemed to be afraid of the idea that the Sun 
has any connection with their religion, — but this ia a ground- 
less fear. No religion can separate itself from the movements 
of the Sun ; it ia the Sun which determines the seasons with 
their festivala, as well aa the period of each rite and oeremony. 
Eaater at the present day is determined by the Sun and the 
Moon, and the Jews uaed to give a present to the man 
who carriedto them the first intelligence of the New Moon at 
the Paasover. This connection does not mean that the Sun ia 
worshipped. We have here in our Lodge, by ita arrangement, 
a ciear reference to the Snn, but we do not worship it. Let 
us get quit of any preconceptions on this matter, and I 
think there will be bnt small difficulty in understanding, oo 
far at least, the Orientation of the Tabernacle. The meet of 
the Templea in Egypt were on the west aide of the Nile, and 
the Adytums were at the weetem end, becanse Amenti, the 
heaven, or under-world of Osiris, waa there ; but then, Osiris 
was the Sun, or perhaps it would be better to aay that the 
Sun waa his symbol . With regard to the change from the 
eastern to the Western position of worship about 600 B.c., I 
feel that it ia difficult to speak with certainty. When we go 
so far baok as that period, history itself, in most casea, 
becomea dim and doubtf ul ; and dates in reference to Templea 
are also far from being reliable. Stili I think there were old 
Templea whose front was to the East before that time. In 
the case of the Kaaba the door to it opens to the north-east.f 
Tho Birs Nimrud, the colebrated terraced-tower Temple, — 
traditionally the toworof Babel, — its front waa aleo to the 
north-east.J The old cell of the Temple on the summit of 
Hermon, as described by the Worahipful Master in one of his 
Works, opens to the north-east, but the date of this I have no 
idea of, oxeept that I understand it to be very aucient. Brother 
Simpson ooncluded with some referenoe to the Orientation of 
Brahminical Temples. 

Bbo. Josbph Da Silva aaid : — I have listened with great 
attention and a great amount of interest to the very enlight- 


* On Oie Orientation 0/ Ancient Templet and Placet af Worehip . — 
Rend before tbe Hieto ricaJ Society, Seesion 1675. By Charles Warren, 
Captain, R.E., F.G.S., etc., ete. 

t The present Kaaba only dates from the 8th century, and it wss re- 
peatedly reoonstructed before that time ; on this account we cannot speak 
with certainty as to whether tbe Orientation has been changed or not. 

t 1 be antiqulty of tbis Temple is heyond a doubt, Nebuchadneazar, 
whose date is about 600 s.c., repalred it. An inscription made by Nebu- 
chadnezzar says,— "I did not change the site or alter the foundations 
* * * I reoonstructed and rebullt it as it was in former times." 
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ened paper whioh has been read by tbe Worshipful Master on 
the Orientation of Temples. We have heard him clearly 
demonstrate the position of the Jews during the Egyptian 
captivity, and we have heard him endeavour to prove, and I 
believe he has clearly proved, the caases wbich led Moses to 
order the change in the position from east to west. He has 
ehewn tbat this was tbe position of the Tabernaclo, and the 
position of the worshippers therein ; bnt bis data for this I 
think is not quite so conclusive as the facts he brings forward 
with regard to Solomon’s Temple. However, we may take it 
as being correct so far that up to tho period of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple the position of the worshippers was un. 
donbtedly to the west. Now oontinning the enquiry it woald 
be a matter of very great interest to leam the oauses which 
led np to the Jews of tbe present day, and in fact nearly ali 
of what I may call the principal religions of the present 
ora, inrariably turning to the east in their prayers. This ia 
especially noticeable amongst the Jews, to which persoasion I 
have the hononr to belong. To point ont the gradual change 
from the position thad had been laid down by Moses and 
Solomon, and the canses which led to the adoption of the 
present System wonld form a very interesting stndy. The 
Worshipful Master informs ns that perhaps it may be that 
that position is only adopted by European Jews, and that 
they only tum towards Jerusalem. and that in India they 
tnrn to the west. This, if correct, would account for the 
matter as a simple snperstition. Bnt when we find that it is 
not an invariable custom for the Indian Jews to tnrn to the 
west, and that in Morocco the people tum indifferently either 
east or south, we must ask for a more perfect guide 
than local custom. This guide that is evidently wanted 
is the rmo (Mizrach), the form that is almost invariably 
adopted in Jewish households to point ont the sitnation. The 
Mizrach is usnally headed by the Schekina, underneath being 
the word mro and flanked by the Ten Commandments 
and various mystical oharacters, nsually formed by the letters 
of the Psalma of David. It is hnng in most Jewish house- 
holds on the eastera wall, and when the members are at 
prayers in the morning and in the evening they tnrn to the 
Mizraoh ; not to pray to that bnt to point to them the direc- 
tion to which their prayers are addressed. Now, as we find 
the Mizraoh in nse among the Hebrew nation ali over the 
world, it necessarily doee away with the contention that the 
prayers of the Jews of the present day are offered up simply 
in the direction of Jerusalem. The plan handed in by the 
Junior Warden, of an ancient Indian Temple, wonld tend to 
show that the worshippers there must have entered by the 
E astem Grate, and immediately faced about to address their 
prayers to the rising sun. 

Bro. 8. L. MacGregor Mathrrs said : — “As a visiting 
brother I feel some diffidence iu speaking on the present oooa- 
sion, especially as several able brethren have already taken 
part in the discnssion ; stili, Worshipful Master, with your 
kind permission, I should like to make a few remarks on your 
able paper oonceraing the “ Orientation of Temples." Some 
time sin ce when visiting Stonehenge, I observed that its en- 
trance was either east or north-east, but I forget at the present 
moment wnioh. 

Bbo. Simpson said the entrance to Stonehenge is from the 
north-east side. 

Bro. MacGregor Mathrrs continucd: — I thank Brother 
Simpson for his kind information. Now Stonehengo has 
generally been considered to be of Druidical formation. Yet 
at Darab, in Arabia, there exists a circlo of stones, si mi lar in 
many respecta to the circles at Abury, the Standing Stones of 
Stennis, and other Druidical Monumenta in tho United King- 
dom. Furthermore, these have been usaally identified with 
Sun and Moon Worship. But all the great Temples of ancient 
times were intended to convey a aymbolic idea of the Universe, 
that vast and permanent Temple wbose eternal flui and 
refiuz of Life bear witness to its great Creative Source in the 
Almighty One. And as the courso of the year is fixed by the 
Sun, so a symbolio repreaentation of his conrse became a 
Virtual neoessity, entailing the fizing of the Cardinal points in 
tho Microcosm of each Temple. We of this nineteenth 
oentury are fond of classing all the Cults of antiqnity under 
the term “ heathen,” but when we examine them thoronghly 
we shall find as their basis that one great primeval religion, of 


which the religions of later date are but distorted forms. 
Read the Per-M-Hru, the Egyptian Bitualof the Dead; is not 
the “ Manifestation to Light ’ repeated in the current religions 
of the day? Read the 125th chapter of the Ritual which 
trents of the Judgoment of the Soni in the Hali of the Two 
Truths, and compare it with our own Maeonio Ritual ! Look 
at the Greek myth of the “ Judgement of Haris,” is it not the 
Masonic triplicity of Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty ? 
Minerva or Pallas Athen£, the Goddess of Wisdom; Her6 or 
Juno, the Goddess of Strength ; and Aphrodit6 or Venus, the 
Goddess of Beauty. And again, the birth of Athen6 from the 
brain of Zeus, is the Wisdom of the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
tho development of Chokmah from Kether in the Jewish 
Kabalah. Worshipful Master, in your valnable paper to 
which I have listened with bo much interest, you have referred 
to the “ Burning Bush.” In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Qabalah intimates that Moses before the 
Burning Bush is the symbolism of Adam before the Tree of 
Life over again ; for they both represent Microprosopus in a 
certain manner. Perhaps an origin of the eastward position. 
may be found in that passage of Genesis where it is said, 
Dipo pjn-p d',uSk sw jnn “ Va-Titang Tetragammaton Eio- 
him Qan Be-Gheden Miqedem, and Tetragammaton Elohim 
planted a Garden in Eden eastward.” Now the Qabalah sayB 
that there is a Superior Eden which is hidden and ooncealed, 
and an Inferior Eden which is known nnto Microprosopus ; 
Eastward, therefore in this Inferior Eden is the Garden 
planted, so that the Superior Eden may shine upon it. For 
the Superior Eden is the Archetypal World of Deity, the 
Gnostio *\ripafia, the Christian “ Fnlness of the Godhead.’' 
Bnt also aurely onr Masonic Ritual is a type and Symbol 
of the progress of each human soni pressing ever onward, 
ever upward, till at last it soars aloft, and in that fnll and 
glorions Light of the East which shines on it, it finds that 
long-lost MastePs Word wbereby it is nuited to its Godj 
raised by that Great Grand Master’s Grip to an eternal life 
with Him. 


Bro. Gould then seconded Bro. Simfson*s motion for a 
vote of thanks, whioh was paased unanimously. 


Eziuon noi 

COBBESPONDENCE, NOTES, ETO. 

SPAIN. 

Accordinq to latest advices the governing bodies 
of Spanish Freemasonry are composed as follows: — 

I. — The “ Gran Oriente de Espana” A. and 
A.S.R., 33° ; the Sovereign Grand Commander is 
Bro. Cipriano Carmona; and the Chapters 18° are 
53 in all, the first being No. 2 and the last No. 80. 
The “ Gran Logia Simbdlica ” under the Grand 
Orient is ruled by Grand Master, Bro. Nicolas 
Salmeron y Alonso, with a tabulated following of 
247 Lodges, from No. 2 to No. 379. The official date 
of inangnration of this Grand Orient is given as 4th 
July, 1811. 

II. — The “ Grande Oriente Nacional de Espana ” 
claims to have been erected as Mother Grand Lodge 
of Spain in 1728, Grand Orient in 1780, Supreme 
Council 33° in 1808, and Gran Chamber of Jttites, 
1817. The office of Sovereign Grand Commander is 
vacant owing to the recent deatb of Bro. tbe 
Marquis de Seoane. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is 
an honorary member of the Supreme Council. The 
Grand Orient is divided for administrative purposes 
into seven chambers, the latter of which may be 
defined as the Symbolical Grand Lodge, the grand 
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commander being ex-offido its President under the 
title of Grand Master. The subordinate bodies of 
the Grand Orient are 220 Lodges and 109 capitular 
and other bodies. Total membership, 16,709. 

III. — The “ Gran Logia Simbdlica Independiente 
Espanola de Antiguos, Libres y Acceptados Masones,” 
Seville, fonnded 7th February, 1881, with 28 Lodges 
and 800 members. Titular Grand Master, Bro. 
Branlio Ruiz y Ruiz ; acting Grand Master, Bro. 
Josd L. Padilla. Its twenty-six private Lodges are 
numbered from one to thirty-eight : and two pro- 
vincial Grand Lodges at Cadiz and Barcelona head 
the List withont nnmbers. 

No mention is made of the various other govem- 
ing bodies quoted by Bro. Gonld in his History of 
Freemasonry, snch as the Grand Lodge of Spain 
under Bro. Becerra, formed in 1876 ; the Grand 
Orient of Perez (1876), the Iberian Grand Orient 
(Spanish rite of seven degrees), Grand Central Con- 
sistory at Malaga (1879), and the similar body of 
Seville (4° — 32°), of 1881. Will Bro. Ednardo 
Oontrex-as favour ns with a sketch of their fate for 
our next nnmber ? 

SPANISH WEST INDIES. 

Cuba. — At Havana exists the “Gran Logia de 
Colon (i.e. Columbus) e Isla de Cuba, founded 27th 
December, 1859, 53 Lodges, 2,973 members. The 
Grand Master is Bro. Antonio Govin y Torres. 

The Ancient and Accepted Rite (as in England) 
claims no control over the Lodges and is ruled by 
the. “Supremo Consejo de Colon” (Columbus) at 
Havana, founded 29th December, 1859, 32 Chapters, 
909 members. The Sovereign Grand Commander is 
Bro. Juan J. Luazo, Marquis de Almeiras. 

These two bodies are the outcome of years of 
strife and many rival jurisdictions. 

Puerto RiCO. — At Mayagiiez the “ Gran Logia 
Simbdlica Soberana de Puerto Rico ” was founded 
20th September, 1885, and consists of 20 Lodges and 
1,100 members. The Grand Master is Bro. Santiago 
Rosendo Palmer. 

The Capitular bodies are subject to the Supreme 
Council at Havana. 

Corresponding members in a position to know 
will much oblige by stating whether all former 
rivalries are absolutely extinct or whether their 
ashes are stili smouldering. 


Buda-Pesth. — The brethren in this city are 
increasing the capabilities of the Asyl fuer Obdach- 
lose (Asylum for the Homeless), by endowing 140 
additional beds. They are also erecting a new 
asylum, and the Corporation of the city has granted 
them for the purpose a site gratis ; and for the next 
34 years a subsidy of 5,000 florins yearly. (Bro. Beck 
Dresden.) 

Erfurth. — Lodge “Cari zu den drei Adlem” 
celebra ted its centenary, 20 February of this year 
(1887). Congratulations were received from the 
Emperor and the Crown Prince of Germany. (Ibid.) 

Greiz. — Lodge “Lessing of the three rings” 
has been unable to meet during all last year on 
account of the opposition of the inhabitante. (Ibid). 


Dresden. — For some few years a clandestino 
lodge has existed here — Annenstrasse, No. 45 — under- 
the name of Fraternitas Lodge — membership about 
70. It works on Mendelssohn principies (whatever- 
that may mean) and is composed exclusively of Jews, 
Christians are not admitted. The by-laws have been 
ofEered me for perusal, but as I was unable to retum 
the compliment they were declined. {Ibid.*) 

For the following sketch of the state of the 
Craft in the Saxon Capital we are indebted to infor- 
mation sent us by Bro. Beck of that city. So many 
of the arrangements differ from ours in England, 
that we insert it gladly for the instrnction of our 
readers, many of whom will no doubt be interested. 

In Dresden the following Lodges meet : — 

I. — “ The National Grand Lodge of Saxony.” — 
The quarterly communicatione are held at 15, Ostra- 
all4e : each Lodge in the jurisdiction is represented by 
two members, called the Representative and Co-repre- 
sentative respectively. These members are elected 
and do not attend Grand Lodge by virtue of their 
office or rank in Lodge : neither need they be mem- 
bers of the Lodge represented. Several Lodges in 
the country, as shown by the printed list of Grand 
Lodge, prefer to be represented wholly or in part by 
members of Dresden Lodges ; thus of the thirty-nine 
representatives tabulated, no less than sixteen belong 
to the Lodge of the “ Three Swords,” Dresden. The 
Officers of Grand Lodge have no vote in the pro- 
ceedings of that body but only a consultative voice ; 
thus the control of the Craft, from a legislative point 
of view, rests entirely in the hands of these thirty- 
nine representatives. The Grand Officers are few 
in number compared to our own extended list and 
comprise : — the Grand Master, Bro. B. A. Erdmann ; 
the Deputy-Grand Master, Bro. E. Walther; two 
Wardens ; an Orator ; a Recording Secretary ; a 
Corresponding Secretary ; a Treasurer ; and two 
Deacons ; and each of these officers, excepting the 
Grand and the Deputy-Grand Master is also repre- 
sented by a Depnty. Whether by accident or de- 
sign, is not quite ciear, but all these Grand and 
Deputy-Grand Officers hail from the Dresden Lodges, 
with the exception of the Junior Grand Warden, who 
is of the Apollo Lodge, Leipsic. Grand Lodge 
further consists of the representativeB of Foreign 
Grand Lodges. Amongst the eighteen bodies repre- 
sented we tind Scotland, but not England or Ireland. 

II. — Lodge “ Zu den drei Schwertem and Astraea 
zur grunenden Raute ” (of the three Swords and 
Astraea of the budding Rue), at 15, Ostra allde. The 
“ Three Swords ” was founded in 1738 and Astraea 
in 1815 : they amalgamated on the 17th November, 
1831. The Lodge is part proprietor (half) of the 
hall and freehold at 15, Ostra-alley. The last list 
of members shows an aggregate of 547 subscribing, 
and 60 honorary : of the subscribing members 
331 are Dresdeners, and 216 reside at a distance. 
German Lodge lists are always minutcly classified 
and in a manner unusual in England. Thus 
in the list of this Lodge we find: — 8 Past Worship- 
ful Masters, 12 honorary Worshipful Masters, 

1 honorary Musical Director, 26 Officers, 26 Members 

* Wc thunk Bro. Back for hli jottlngi of navi and troit othan of our 
Correapondenca Circia will follow hia axample.— Tai Editor. 
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distinguished by honorary membership of other 
Lodges, 38 Lewises, 16 Joining Members, 27 Mnsical 
Brothers, and 15 Serving Brothers. 

III. — Lodge “ Zum Goldenen Apfel ” (of the 
Golden Apple), at 15, Ostra-alley. This Lodge owns 
the other half-share of Freemasotis’ Hali, Dresden, 
And was founded in 1776. Its membership, accord- 
ing to the last list, is 508 snbscribing and 52 
honorary, of whom 322 are in Dresden, and 186 else- 
where. Of the 18 honorary Mastera two have 
celebrated their masonic jnbilee ; there are 25 
Officere, 15 who are also honorary members of other 
Lodges, 56 Lewises, 18 Mnsical, 13 Serving Brothers, 
and one Castellan [Steward and Hall-keeper.] 

IY. — Lodge “ Zu den ehernen Saulen ” (of the 
Brazen Pillara) at 10, Bantzner Street (its own 
property). Was founded it 1863, and nnmbera 136 
Dresden and 115 country members, in all 251. The 
list contains 11 Fbunders, 2 Past Mastera, 1 honorary 
Master, 1 Senior, 12 honorary Members, 22 Officere, 
1 honorary Mnsical Director, 3 who are honorary 
members of other Lodges, 15 Lewises, 6 Joining, 9 
Mnsical, 8 Serving Brothers, and 1 Castellan. 

The complete list of Lodges nnder the National 
Grand Lodge of Saxony is a follows — 

At Annaberg, Lodge znm trenen Brnderherzen : 
Faithful Brotherheart, 1855. 

„ Bantzen, Lodge zur Goldenen Maner : Gold 
Wall, 1809. 

„ Chemnitz, Lodge Harmonie : Harmony, 1799. 

„ Dobeln, Lodge Wahrhaftigkeit nnd Brnderliebe : 

Trnth and Brotherly Love, 1883. 

„ Dresden, Lodge zn den drei Schwertem nnd 
Astraa znr Grunenden Rante : Three 
Swords and Astraea of the budding 
Rue, 1739, 1815, and 1831. 

„ „ Lodge znm Goldenen Apfel : Golden 

Apple, 1776. 

„ „ Lodge zn den ehernen Saulen : Brazen 

Columna, 1863. 

„ Freiberg, Lodge zn den drei Bergen: Three 
Hilis, 1798. 

„ Glanchan, Lodge V erchwisternng der Menschheit : 

Fraternisation of humanity, 1846. 

„ Greiz, Lodge Lessing zu den drei Ringen : Lessing 
of the Three Rings, 1867. 

„ Grimma, Lodge Albert znr Bintracht : Albert of 
Concord, 1857. 

„ Leipsic, Lodge Apollo, 1799. 

„ Meiningen, Lodge Charlotte zu den drei Nelken : 

Charlotte of the Three Cloves, 1774. 

„ Meissen, Lodge Akazie : Acacia, 1847. 

„ Plauen, Lodge zur Pyramide : Pyramid, 1820. 

„ Possneck, Lodge Goethe, 1880. 

„ Schneeberg, Lodge Archimedes zum Sachsischen 
Bunde : Archimedes of the Saxon 
Union, 1809. 

„ Wnrzen, Lodge Friedrich August zum treuen 
Bunde: Frederick Augustus of the 
Faithful Union, 1819. 

„ Zittau, Lodge Friedrick August zu den drei 
Zirkeln : Frederick Augustus of the 
Three Compasses, 1815. 


At Zwickau, Lodge Bruderkette zu den drei Schwa- 
nen : Brother-chain of the Three 
Swans, 1863. 


ENGLAND. 

At the festival of the Royal Masonic Benevolent 
Institution in February, the total of the contribntions 
exceeded £19,000. 

Prince Ibrahim Hilmey Pasha, brother of the 
Khedive of Egypt, was initiated in the Drnry Lane 
Lodge, No. 2127, on Tuesday, the 8th March, 1887. 

The Anglo- American Lodge, No. 2191, London, 
was consecrated on Thursday, 24th April, 1887. It 
is destined, as its name implies, to afford a special 
pied-d-terre for Americana established in or visiting 
London. 

Lodge Felicity, London, celebrated its 150th 
Anniveraary on Monday, the 9th May. Past Master 
and Treasurer Bro. Smithett has published a history 
of the Lodge, 1737 — 1887, d piopos of the occasion. 
We welcome this addition to craft literature. 

The Grand Festival of the United Grand Lodge 
of England was held at Freemasons’ Hali, London, 
on Wednesday, 27th April, 1887. Bro. W. M. 
Bywater, a member of Lodge Qnatnor Coronati, 
2076, was appointed Grand Sword Bearer, and Bro. 
W. H. Rylands, one of the fonnders of the Lodge, 
was sent up by Lodge of Antiquity as Grand Steward 
for the year. 

At the Festival of the Royal Masonic Institution 
for Girls on Wednesday, llth May, 1887, the contri- 
butions amounted to £11,764. 

At the quarterly communication of Grand Lodge, 
Wednesday, lst June, Bro. Sadler, Grand Tyler, a 
correspondepce member of Qnatnor Coronati Lodge, 
was appointed sub-Librarian to Grand Lodge. 

£6,000 was on the same occasion voted from the 
Fund for General Purposes, to be distributed in equal 
shareB amongst the three Royal Masonic Institntions 
in commemoration of the Qneen’s Jubilee. 

In June of this year (1887) the sixth and final 
volume of Bro. Gould’s History of Freemasonry was 
published. Bro. Gould being a member of the Lodge 
we refrain from criticism, and merely note the fact 
that the Masonic press here and abroad has without 
exception spoken in the highest terms of our 
brother’s work. This Work is not supplied through 
the Booksellers, bnt can be obtained on application to 
the Author, care of the Secretary, Qnatnor Coronati. 
[See loose sheet, enclosed.] Bro. Gould promises a 
supplemental volume at no distant date. 

At the festival of the Royal Masonic Institution 
for Boys on Tuesday, 14th June, upwards of £11,000 
was collected. 

On Monday, the 20th June, nearly 6,000 Masous 
assembled under the presidency of the Most 
Worshipful Grand Master, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, at the Albert Hali, and voted an address of 
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congratulation to her Majesty the Queen on the 
occasion of her Jubilee. The entrance fee was one 
guinea, and the proceeds, some £6,000, will be dis- 
tributed in eqnal shares amongst the three Royal 
Masonic Institutione. 

Past Grand Rank was conferred by the Most 
Worshipful Grand Master on several brethren. 
Amongst the number so honoured may be mentioned 
the following as connected with our Lodge : — Sir 
Charles Warreu, G.C.M.G., Worshipful Master to be 
Past Grand Deaeon ; Bro. C. F. Hogard to be Past 
Grand Standard Bearer, and Bro. Licut.-Col. J. R. 
Bramble, of Bristol, to be Past Grand Assistant 
Director of Ceremonies. Bro. Hogard and Bramble 
•are members of the Correspondence Circle. 

Bro. H. Sadler, Grand Tyler and snb-Librarian, 
Grand Lodge of England, member of the Correspon- 
dence Circle, announces the early pnblication of 
a work on which he has been occupied for some time, 
entitled “ Masonic Facts and Fictions,” which com- 
prises a new theory of the origin of the “ Ancient ” 
Grand Lodge, a transcript of the Grand Lodge 
“ Roll of the Constitutions ” (1583), and a facsimile 
of a portion thereof, plates of seals, facsimiles of auto- 
graphs and other matter of interest. The price for 
the work (about 200 pages) to subscribers before 
pnblication is 6s. 6d. postage paid. The Secretary 
of the Lodge Qnatuor Coronati willgladlynndertake 
to receive the names of subscribers and eventually 
to forward the copies. 

The Supreme Council 33°, Belgium, and the 
capitular bodies under the Grand Orient of the 
Netherlands, propose to hold conjointly high festival 
at Brussels for a week immediately preceding Easter 
Sunday of 1 888. The Historical Committee of the 
Belgian Supreme Council 33° contemplate utilising 
this opportunity by calling a conference of the fore- 
most Masonic Historians, for purposes of deliberation 
and to further the pursuit of Masonic Research. 
Bro. Yan Humbeck, late Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Grand Master 1869 — 72, ia to be president of 
the Conference, which will extend over two or three 
days. It is hoped that representative Masonic 
Btudents of ali nationalities will attend. 


VOTXCE.— BEFBIVT8 * TRANSACTIONS. 

The foregoing pages constitute Part I., Yol. I., 
of the Transactions of the Qnatuor Coronati Lodge, 
No. 2076, London. The proceedings will be con- 
tinued in the course of the next few months : and 
the current subscription includes delivery of the 
Transactions up to and including the Anniversary 
Festival of November next. Part I., Vol. I., is now 
on sale to non-members of the Qnatuor Coronati 
Correspondence Circle at 10s., postage free ; the 
price of the following parta will be announced in due 
course. Masons, Lodges, etc., may stili join the 
Circle for this year, and by so doing will receive the 


Transactions up to November for the one payment 
of 10s. 6d. The conditions for joining the Circle 
may be referred to at page 34, or the Secretary, Bro. 
G. W. Spetb, Streatham House, Margate, will fur- 
nish ali pariiculars on application. 

We are now enabled to announco that ali pre- 
parations are completed for printing Vol. I. of 
Qnatuor Coronati Reprints. The Yolume will 
contain : — 

1°. — A Heliotype facsimile of the whole of the 
“Masonic Poem,” circa 1390. This MS. is the 
earliest document in existence relating to Free- 
masonry in any tongue, and is MS. Bib. Reg. 1 7. A. 
in the British Museum, was first published in 
in 1840 by J. Orchard Halliwell, with a facsimile of 
four lines and again in 1844 with & facsimile of the 
first page ; and was at once translated into several 
languages, causing great interest throughout the 
Craft. A copy of either of these editions is now 
only procurable with great difficulty. 

2°. — A reprint of the “ Poem ” in ordinary type. 

3°. — A full historical and literary commentary 
on the “ Poem.” 

4°. — The Article in the “ Plain Dealer,” 1724, 
respecting the Gormogons, from the copy in the 
possession of Bro. Ramsden Riley, a member of the 
Lodge. Portions only of this article were repro- 
duced in “ The Grand Mystery,” 2nd edition, 1725 ; 
even Dr. Kloss does not appear to have ever seen the 
original and no other known copy is in exiBtence. 

5°. — “An Ode to the Grand Khaibar,” 1726; 
from the copy in the Library of Qnatuor Coronati. 
The Khaibarites seem to have escaped the researches 
of ali Studente : they were apparently a somewhat 
similar society to the Gormogons and eqnally the 
rivals of the Freemasons. 

6°. — “ The Defence of Freemasonry,” from the 
earliest known edition, viz. : — the “ Pocket Com- 
panion ” of 1738, the only known copy of which is 
in the Grand Lodge Library, London. 

7°. — The “ Letter of Euclid,” from the “ Consti- 
tutions ” of 1738. 

8°. — A Dissertation on Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

The Commentary and Dissertation will be from 
the pen of Bro. R. F. Gould, Past Grand Deaeon, 
Senior Warden of the Lodge, author of “ The four 
old Lodges.” “ The Athol Lodges,” History of 
Freemasonry,” etc. — Editor: Bro. G. W. Speth: 
Secretary of the Lodge. 

The Work will be put in the press immediately 
and sub8criptions are invited. The cost to members 
of the Lodge and of the Correspondence Circle is 
fixed at 10s., and to outsiders at 15s. Subscriptions 
should be forwarded at once by posta! order, payable 
Margate, to the Secretary, G. W. Speth, Streatham 
House, Margate ; and subscribers must be careful to 
give full postal address. Only a small number of 
copies will be printed, but a proportion will be 
temporarily reserved for the convenience of the 
Correspondence Circle abroad. 
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2nd JUNE, 1887. 


The Lodge met at Freemasons’ Hali at 5 p.m. There 
were present Bros. B. F. Gould, S.W., in the Chair ; W. J. 
Hnghan as I.P.M. ; W. H. Bylanda as S.W. ; W. M. Bywater, 
J.W. j G. W. Speth, Seo. ; Dr. Wynn Westcott as S.D. : Prof. 
T. Hayter Lewis, I.G. ; and John Lane. Also the following 
members of tbe Correspondence Circle : Bros. W. Kelly, Past 
Provincial G.M., Leicestershire and Batland j Dr. W. B. 
Woodman, P.G.Sw.B. ; W. Lake, Past Provincial G.B., Oorn- 
wall; and C. Kupferschmidt, P.M., 238. The viaitors were 
Bros. S. Liddell Macgregor Mathere, No. 195 ; and J. Leach 
Barrett, J.W., No. 1201. 

Bros. John Lane, Dr. Wm. John Chetwode Crawley, and 
Edwin Thomaa Bndden, were admitted to the membersbip of 
the Lodge. Bro. Lane, being present, retnrned thanks on 
behalf of himself and fellow candidates. 


The Seoretary bronght np the anbjoined report of the 
Committee on Lodge Heetings appointed on the 3rd March. 


To the Worshipful Mati ter and Members of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge, No. 2076, London. 

Report of the SpeciaI Committee on Lodge Meetings. 

W.M. and Bbkthrkn, 

Yonr Committee, appointed on the 3rd of March last, 
begs to report : 

That the Anthorities of Freemasons' Hali being nnable to 
accommodate the Lodge on nome of the days fixed by our 
First By-law, it has become imperative cither to change theae 
dates or to remove the Lodge to otber premises. 

That the members of yonr Committee have well consid- 
ered the probable resulta of both these courses and are of 
opinion : 

That the advantages anticipated by the Fonnders in 
making the stated meetinga immediately following the quar- 
terly Communications of Grand Lodge have not been realized 
and that this plan has not bcen conducive to a large attend- 
anco of conntry members ; and 

That in viow of tho coamopolitan character which the 
Lodge ia rapidly acquiringthrough the Correspondence Circle, 
any other place of meeting than the head quarters of the 
Craft would be productive of surprise throughout the Masonic 
World, both hero and abrood, and resuit in a loss of prestige 
to the Lodge. 

They therefore counsel that the dates of the stated meet- 
ings be re-arranged. 

They further desire to express great gratification at the 
fact that no difficulty has hitherto been experienced in provid- 
ing a paper of sterling value at each meeting, and that Beveral 
papers are stili awaiting tbeir turn. 

They therefore counsel a cautious increase in the number 
of meetings and Bnggest that the present number of flve be 
increased by one, to six in the year. 

They further point out that the present meeting for the 
election of Worshipful Master falis in September, at the 
height of the long vacation, and are of opinion that such an 
important matter should not rnn the risk of being settled in 
a thinly attcnded Lodge, and that no meetings should be held 
in the months of July, August, and September. 

Your Committee would furthur remind the Lodge that 
our Ancient brethreu, both bofore and after the establishment 
of Grand Lodge in 1717, were wont to celebrate the festi vals 
of the two Saints John, and that by doing so the Quatuor 
Coronati Lodge would be gracefully reverting to first princi- 
pies; but 

That the festival of the Evangelist, 27th December, fall- 
ing in the midst of our national Yule-tide festivities was 
reluctantly abandoned by your Committee as impracticable. 

Your Committee is of opinion that the feast of the 
Baptist, St. John in Harvest, 24th Jane, should constitute one 
of the stated meetings of the Quatuor Coronati ; 

That on no account should our Installation Meeting, 8th 
November, day of the four Crowned Martyrs, be altered ; and 


That the remaining four meetings should be plaoed at 
fairly equal intervals. 

Acting on these opinione your Committee has ascertained 
that the following days of meeting would suit the Hali 
Anthorities, viz. — 

First Friday in January. 

„ „ March. 

,, ,, May. 

Bt. John in Harvest, 24th June. 

First Friday in October. 

Dies Quatuor Coronatorum, 8th November. 

Your Committee therefore counsels that By-law the 
first be altered to give effeot to this opinion by striking out 
all the words after “ Annivereary festival” and snbstituting 
“ on the 241 h June, and on the first Vridaye in January, March, 
May, and October." 

That in By-law tho second, the word September be strnok 
ont and replaced by October. 

And that said alteration do take effect after the next 
Anniversary Festival in November. 

Charles Warben, W.M. 

A. F. A. Woodtobd, A.I.P.M. 

W. M. Bywateb, J.W. 

W. Wynn Westcott, M.B. 

G. W. Spbth, Secretary. 

The Secretary moved and Bro. Wynn Westcott Beconded, 
“ that the By-laws be amended as puggested by the Commit- 
teo,” whioh was carried unanimously.* 


The Secretary reported that since the last meeting in 
March 51 brethren had applied for admission to the Corres- 
pondence Circle. Of these, 44, whoso names were announced, 
had been from time to time accepted by the Permanent Com- 
mittee, and he now moved that the remaining Bevcn be 
approved. Their candidature haviug been Beconded by Bro. 
Hughan, the motion was put and carried unanimously .f 

The W.M., in the Chair, commented on tho vory satisfac- 
tory natare of the extended liet jnst presented, not only as 
regarded the number of candidates, but also as to the masonic 
emincnco of tho greater part thereof, and referring to the 
Services of tho Secretary in this and other matters connected 
with the welfare of the Lodgo, was pleaaed to speak in tcrms 
of high commendation of their value, and ordered that a record 
of the Brethren’s appreciation be placed on the minutes. 


The following presentations to the Lodge Library were 
announced : — From Bro. Cramer, Berlin ; The current num- 
bers of Latomia. From Bro. Biddiford, Kansos ; Beports of 
Kansas Grand Officers for 1887 ; Proceedings of Grand Lodge 
of Kansas for 1886 j Ditto of Grand Chapter of Kansas. 
From the respective Editors ; Current numbers of Luce o Con- 
cordia j Freemasons’ Repository, Providence ; Espana Mas<5- 
nicaj La Verdad, Jamaica; Masonic Token, Portland, Maine. 
From Bro. McCalla, Philadelphia; The Masonic Catalogue 
of Grand Lodge Library of Pennsylvania 1880; Proceedings 
of Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania for 1884, Ditto for 1885 ; 
Dr. Franklin’s Newspaper Aocounts of Freemasonry, 1730- 
1750 ; Life of Coi. Daniel Coxe, the f ather of Freemasonry in 
America (the two last compiled by the donor). From Bro. 
Beck, Dresden ; several numbers of tbe Dresdener Logon- 
blatt; Proceedings at the Centenary of the Golden Apple 
Lodge, Dresden, November 1876. From Bro. Contreras, 
Madrid ; Manuel dei Maestro Mason, 1813; Proceedings of 
the Supreme Council 33° of tbe Gran Oriente de Espana, 
March 1887; Anuario Masdnico Univereal, 1887- From Bro. 


* The effect of this motion Is to make the foture Lodge Meetings after 
the 8th November 1887, fall on the first Friday ln Jsnuary, March, May, 
and October, and on the 24 th June and tbe 8th November. Tbis amend- 
ment of tbe By-laws was subeequently approved by the Host Worshipful 
the Grand Master on the 15th June, and having been confirmed on the 8th 
September, ls now in loree. 

t Bringing the membershlp of the Correspondence Circle to 88, ex- 
clusive of tbe tuli members of the lodge. 
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Maennel, Leipsic; Vor hundert drei nnd vierzig Jahren (Halle), 
Leipsic, 1887 ; Ver&nderungder OberflSche Italiengin geschicht- 
lioher Zeit (both written by himself). From Bro. A osten, 
Port Elizabeth ; his Treatise on the Ancient Landmarks, 
1886. From Bro. Gould ; his Atholl Lodges 1879, and The 
Four Old Lodges, 1879. From Bro. Dr. Begemann, Bostock i 
The Mecklenburgisohes Logeoblatt, April 1887. From Bro. 
Speth j his History of the Lodge of Unity, No. 183, 1881; and 
Boyal Froemasons, 1885. From Bro. Watson ; Becord of the 
Installation of Bro. T. W. Tew, J.P., as Provincial Grand 
Master of West Yorkshire, with Historioal Notes (by the 
donor) of Yorkshire Freemasonry, 1885, Edited by Bro. C. 
L. Mason, P.M., eto. From Bro. Crawley, Dublin ; Report of 
Masona’ Boys School, Ireland for 1886, and ditto, Girls Sohool. 


The following Brothers were proposed by the Worshipful 
Master in the ohair and seconded by the acting Senior Warden, 
as Candidates to join the Lodge, viz. : — 

Bro. the Rev. Charles James Ball, London, M.A., 
(B.A. in 1872, first-class in Lit. Humari.), Qoeen’s College, 
Oxford ; formerly Censor, Chaplain, and Lectnrer in King’s 
College, London; now Chaplain to the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn ; born 1850. Was initiated in Lodge Sir 
Thomas White, No. 1820 in 1883. Aothor of “ Tables of 
Hebrew Inflexions,” 1876; “ The Merchant Taylors’ Hebrew 
Grammar,” 1877; “A Hebrew Primer,” 1879; “Commen- 
tary on Eings and Chronicles ” in Bishop EllicotPs “ Old 
Testament Commentary for English Beadera,” 1883, (now 
being issned in monthly parta) ; “ Commentary on Judith ” in 
Yol. I.. and on the “ Additions to Daniel,” eto.., in Vol. II. of 
“ 1 h ) Speaker’s Commentary on the Apocrypha,” (now in the 
press) ; “ Articles on the Syraio Anthors ” in the “ Diotionary 
of Christian Biography.” Contribntions to The Academy, 
Church Quarterly, and to The Proceedinge of the Society of 
BiblicaX Archaology. 

Bro. Sir Henry James Burford Burford-Hancock, 
Gibraltar, born 1839. Knight Bachelor, 1882. Edncated at 
Eton ; Lieut. in Her Majesty’a 45th Begimcnt, (Sherwood 
Foresters), and subseqnently Captain in the Kent Artillery 
Militia; oalled to the bar, Inner Temple, 1866 ; District Jndge 
in Jam ai ca, Ist May, 1876; appointed to Falmonth District, 
lOth Angust, 1876 ; aoted as Judge of Montego Bay District, 
1877, and of Mandeville District, 1878; Attoraey-General of 
the Leeward Islands, June 1878 ; Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Antigna, October 1878; Chief Jnstioe of the Leeward 
Islands, 1880 ; administered the Government in chief of said 
Islands, November 1881; Chief Jnstioe and Judge of Vice- 
Admiralty of Gibraltar, 1882. Initiated in the Lodge of 
Antiquity, No. 2, London, in 1876, from which Lodge he ob- 
tained the “ Boyal Medal” on 22nd Jannary, 1879. (His 
father was at his death the senior member and Past Master 
of this Lodge, of which his son is also a member.) In 1876 
he joined Lodge White Horse of Kent, No. 1506, and Sussex 
Lodge, Jamaica, No. 354; in 1878, Lodge Jatnaioa, No. 1771, 
of which he was a founder and Senior Warden, aud Lodge 
St. John, Antigna, No. 492; in 1881, Lodge St. Hubert, No. 
1373 ; in 1882, Lodge of Friendship, Gibraltar, No. 278, serv- 
ing as W.M. in 1884; in 1883, Lodge Inhabitants, Gibraltar, 
No. 153; and in 1886, Lodge Hugenot, No. 2140. Eralted in 
Sussex Chapter, Jamaica, No. 35J ; joined Calpean Chapter, 
No. 278, in 1884; and Prince of Wales Chapter, No. 163; in 
1884, aerving as Z. in 1885. Was appointed District Grand 
Master of Gibraltar in 1884, and Grand Superintendent (Boyal 
Arch) of Gibraltar in 1885. Is the antbor of many papers 
on Science, Figh Culture, Hall-Marks, Athletice, Sports and 
Pastimes, etc., eto., in Temple Bar, the Queen, and other 
periodicals, and of a “ Treatise on the International Fishery 
Laws,” 1866, for which he was awarded a gold medal from 
H.I.M. Napoleon III. 


Bro. Williaji J. Hcghan read the following paper : 


COVHECTIVG unes betweev 
ABCIEBT and RODERE FREEKASONRT, 

ESOS A MOM-UABOBXO BTAJTDFOZMT. 

Mt purpose is briefly to recapitnlate certain facts 
and inferences respecting early Freemasonry, which 
in my judgment should be sufficient to induce a non- 
Mason to believe in the continnity of Ancient and 
Modern Freemasonry. In other words, the evidence 
to be submitted may be accepted as onr warrant for 
cl&iming that we belong virtually to the same society 
that accepted Elias Ashmole and Sir Robert Moray 
in the 17th centnry, which is stili represented by the 
Lodge of Edinburgh, witb records from 1599, and 
possibly by even-older organizations. 

To prove the continnity of the Craft dnring the 
last two hundred years is all that iB needed to bridge 
over (what Bro. Gould has so aptly termed) “ the 
transition period.” Indeed, if it can be demonstrated 
that the same Lodges existed immediately before, 
dnring, and immediately after the so-called “ Revival 
of 1717,” that certain of them nnited to form Grand 
Lodges in England and Scotland; that they and their 
several branches continue to this day ; that through- 
ont the period there have been no lapses in eontinu- 
ity ; and that during the eventfnl changes of early 
last centnry the same active members were connected 
with the participating Lodges ; what more can be 
necessary to illustrate the essential oneness of the 
Society r 

Now can this be done? I ans wer emphatically, 
Yes ! The evidence is snch as to satisfy tbose who 
do not , as well as those who do, belong to onr Society. 
The facts are cnpable of being tested by arcbseolo- 
gists and historians, be they Masons or non-Masons. 
For my part I avow my snspicion of any Masonic 
evidence on the qnestion, which rests solely on snch 
Blender threads as to require initiation into onr 
mysteries to make its character known and appreci&ted. 

Surely anyone who is conversant with the ordi- 
nary usages of the Freemasons of to-day cannot bnt 
be strnck with the nnmerons resemblances to them, 
which are scattered over the books or rolls of the 
“ Old Charges ? ” 

According to the Halliwell MS. (14th centnry 
circa ) the Master was virtually to be termed W or- 
shipful ( linee 45-6) and was to be “ Bothe stedefast 
and trewe” ( l . 89) as now; the members were 
required to act as becometh “ systur and brother ” 
(1. 204), “ love wel God,” respect the secrecy of their 
Lodge, “ lyven withonte care and stryf ” (i. 374), 
obliged to “swere the same ogth ” (1. 437), and liable 
to expnlsion on becoming refractory. In order to 
respect their ancient Rnles and Ordinances they 
were advised to 

“ Pray we now to God almyght, 

And to hys moder Mary bryght 

That we mowe keepe these artyonlns here. 

And tbese poynts wel at y-fere 
Ab dede these holy Martyres fonre." 

(H. 497-501). 

The Cooke MS. (15th centnry) refers to the 
laws “ wryten in ye boke of chargys ” (l. 534), the 
latter being read to the “ new men,” as in snbseqnent 
centuries (and even are now so enjoined), who were 
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cantioned to “ hele the coancell of hia felows in 
logge ” (ll. 842-3). 

Thia scroll or book ia variously termed the 
“ Freemasona’ Ordera and Constitutions ” (Harl : 
2054), the “ Boke of Consta,” (Wilaon MS.,) and 
other well-known tities, snch as the “Measson 
Charter.” 

In Cooke’s MS. the warden was enjoined to be 
indnstrioas, and look diligently after his Lord dnring 
the temporary absence of the Master, the officere 
and brethren being pledged to “ be trewe to the 
Kynge of Englond and the reme ” (11. 926-7). This 
valnable wee book also contains an early use of the 
term speculative, in the senae we nae it now. In 
describing some of the attainments of the Prince, 
alluded to as King Athelstane’s “yonngeat sone,” 
it is stated, “ For of speculatyfe he was a master ” 
(ll. 623-4). 

Now, be it noted, that copiea of the “ Old 
Charges ” have been nsed in Lodges — aa the records 
prove — down to the last century, snch an employ- 
ment of these Holis (overlapping “the transition 
period ”) being a necessary portion of the initiation 
ceremony ( 'before and after the Orand Lodge era), 
by bodies of Freemasona, who either established or 
snbsequently joined, such governing bodies, and 
which new organizations stili continne modernized 
versions of the “ Bokes of Chargys,” as introdnctory 
to rnles more in accord with the prescnt wants of 
the fraternity. 

The old Lodges, nntil recently, made the recital 
of the “ Charges” ono of the primary conditions of 
the legal reception, together with the prescribed 
qnornm to form the Lodge ; so that these documenta 
may fairly be conaidered veritable connecting links 
between the brethren of the 15th to the 17th cen- 
turies, and thoae of the last and present centuries. 

The cnatom prevailed of such recitals, even when 
the memberahip of a Lodge was mainly speculative, 
e.g. the Lodge of Aberdeen of 1670, the roll of whose 
members in that year consisted of some 39 out of 
49 members, who were not connected in any way 
with the building trade. This Lodge, with records 
from that year, is stili on the roll, and was one out 
of one hundred lodges which were invited to take 
part in the inauguration of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land in the year 1736. 

Of the three “ Head LodgeB ” in Scotland, of 
the 16th century, as noted in the “ Schaw Sta tutes,” 
of 1599, the “ ferat and principal ” was that of Edin- 
burgh (which has&n nnbroken series of records from 
that year down to 1887 !) The next “ Head and 
Second Lodge of Scotland ” was “ Mother Lodge Kil- 
winning," which, however, has lost its records before 
1642, and the “ Head and Third Lodge ” was held at 
Stirling. Thefirst two are on the roll to this day ! 

Noblemen, gentlemen, tradesmen, and artizans, 
were initiated as speculatives, and took office in such 
old Lodges, the first recorded in actual minutes being 
John Boswell, Esq., who was present as a member 
at one of the meetings of the Ancient Lodge of Edin- 
burgh in the year 1600. The Earl of Cassilis (an 
E.A. only) was a Deacon of Kilwinning Lodge in 
1672, Harry Elphinstone (“ Tutor, of Airth,") was 
Master of the Lodge of Aberdeen in 1670, and the 
Earls of Eglinton, Errole, and many other noblemen 


were members dnring the same decade. One of the 
oldest Lodges in Scotland with records from 1674, 
held at Melrose, has never joined the Grand Lodge, 
being free and independent from then to now ! 

The minntes of nnmerous Scottish Lodges 
testify that dnring the I7th century, many customs 
of the fraternity were similar to thoBe which now 
prevail, several of which were ably described by Bro. 
Gould at one of our meetings. “ Cowans ” were 
“ Masons without the word,” “ Eavesdroppers ” 
referring to casual listenera. Fees of honour had to 
be paid on the acceptance of office, Deputy Deacons, 
(or Masters) were appointed on noblemen accepting 
such offices ; joining members were elected from 
other Lodges ; officera were obligated preparatory to 
being installed (as nojv in Scotland), fees were pay- 
able on initiation, quarterages were in force, provin- 
cial assemblies of Lodges were held, and “ warrants ” 
for Lodges were issued ! Many were the “ swarms ” 
from the parent Lodges, such as the Canongate 
Kilwinning Lodge, Kdinburgh, 1677, the “ Leith 
and Canongate” 1688, and others from “Modera 
Athens,” or Kilwinning. The formation, however, 
of the Lodge “ Jounxeymen,” met with such opposi- 
tion from the Masters of Edinburgb, that nothing 
but the “ strong arm ” of the civil law was sufficient 
to enable the craftsmen to meet as brethren, in a 
Lodge of their own ; their legal protection dating 
from the “ Hecree Arbitral” of 1715. EsBays were 
reqnired as proofs of comp>etency, just as in more 
modem days speculative tests are obligatory prior 
to advancement. 

Though the speculative element was in the 
ascendancy in several of the 17th century Lodges, the 
members had to Belect their marks and have them 
booked, as the operatives did, doubtless out of respect 
to the Schaw Statutes of 1598. Even with such 
Lodges their operative origin and character were 
acknowledged, apprentices being bonnd therein to 
masters in the trade, just as in Lodges exclusively 
operative, and even the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
did not hesitate to bind apprentices for charitable 
purposes. 

Popular, however, as was the Craft in that 
century, it had some enemies. The Bev. James 
Ainslie was objected to because he was a “ Free- 
mason,” but the Presbytery of Kelso, on February 
24, 1652, came to his rescue and declared that in 
“ their judgment there is neither sinne nor scandale 
in that word [i. e. the ‘Masons’ Word’ aforesaid,] 
because in the purest tymes of tbis kirke, Maisons 
having that word have been ministers ; that Maisons 
and men haveing that word have been and are daylie 
in our sessions ; and many Professors haveing that 
word are daylie admitted to the Ordinances !” As 
Bro. Ainslie was deposed on the “ Restoration,” it 
may be assumed that the “purest tymes ” referredto 
would range from 1560 down to 1610, eo that this 
declaration is of value for the 16th century. 

The earliest reference to an initiation in 
England of a speculative member, in actual Lodge 
minutes, is of the year 1641. On the 20th May of 
that year, the “Right Honerabell Mr. Robert Moray, 
General Quartermaster to the Armie off Scotland,” 
(as the record runs) was initiated at Newcastle by 
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members of the “ Lodge of Edinburgh,” who were 
with tbe Scottiah Army.* 

Tbe annals of this remarkable Lodge testify 
that five successive generations of tbe Milne family 
were on its roll of membera from the 4th decade of 
the 17th to the second decade of the 19th centuries, 
one of the Milne’s taking part in Sir Robert Moray’s 
initiation ; so that even the membera of one family 
form a series of personal links between Ancient and 
Modern Freemasonry, extending over the long period 
of well nigh 200 years ! 

The next initiation in England that we know 
of, was that of Elias Ashmole, which occnred — as 
he telis ns in his joumal — on October 16th, 1646, at 
Warrington. This noted antiquary was “ made a 
Freemason,” with Colonei Mainwaring, in a Lodge 
of whose membera the warden and six brethren were 
present, the most, if not all of whom were gentle- 
men, according to the excellent anthority of Bro. 
W. H. Rylands. 

On March llth, 1682, Ashmole visited a Lodge 
held at the Mason’s Hali, London, when Sir William 
Wilson and five others were admitted into the 
“ Fellowship of Free Masons.” Of the ten brethren 
who composed the Lodge at that meeting, Ashmole 
was the senior, bnt he was not a member of the 
Masons’ Company, thongh the nine other brethren 
were, and also two of the neophytes. The banqnet 
was a great featnre of Masonic meetings in the olden 
tyme, and certainly if the holding of snch festivals 
be any proof of our continnity, the evidence is not 
lacking in that respect, thongh we reverse the order 
now, as mentioned by Ashmole, he and the membera 
having dined on the conclnsion of the ceremony “ at 
the charge of the new accepted Masons.” 

An excellent witness respecting Freemasonry 
dnring the period of which we are treating, is Bro. 
RandleHohne (the third),of Chester, whose references 
to the Craft in his “ Acadamie of Armory ” (1688), 
are of great valne, as he wrote “as a member of that 
society called Free- Masons.” The “ Harleian MS., 
2054,” is in his handwriting, being a transcript of 
the “ old Charges,” accompanying which is a copy 
of the O.B. of a F.M., in which mention is made of 
the words and signes of a free Mason. 

The next leaf of this important MS. contains a 
remarkable list of names, evidently of members of 
a Lodge. The first line reads, “ William Wade 
W‘- give for to be a free Mason,” the roll containing 
26 names in all, including Randle Holme. It is the 
only list of the kind known in England. Bro. 
Rylands has carefully examined every possible source 
of information relative to these Chester brethren, 
and has proved that the majority were speculative 
Freemasons. His papera on “ Freemasonry in the 
Seventeenth Century ” (Warrington 1646, and Chester 
1650-1700, published in the “ Masonic Magazine ”) 
are two of the most valuable ever written, and are 
of great interest. 

Later on we come to the “ Natural History of 
Staffordshire,” by Dr. Plott, 1686, in which, thongh 
in an nnfriendly manuer, the Society of Freemasons 
is so referred to, as in many respects to not inaptly 
describe the Fratemity of to-day, and especially as 
to Craft nsages and regulations. Lodges had to be 

* Sir Bobert Mor*y m one of the founden of the Royal Society. 


formed of at least five or six membera to make a 
quomm, the presentation of gloves and the holding 
of a banqnet following the initiations; the anthor 
States that the effect of the “ secret signs ” were such 
as to enable the membera “ to be known to one 
another all over the nation.” His belief in their 
potency was such as to snrpass even that of the most 
credulonB in onr time. The “ parchment volnm ” is 
noted (termed the Schrole ), containing the “ Charges 
and Mannera ” of the Brotherhood. To Dr. Plot, 
therefore, we are indebted for glimpses of onr Society 
in England, at a time when we are literally withont 
evidence from actual Lodge Records. 

The Minutes and MS. Rolls of the old Lodge at 
York certainly help ns a little, but not mnch, as one 
of the early registere has been missing of late years. 
The “ York MS.” of 1693, fnrnishes the names of the 
warden and a few of the membera of the Lodge, 
poBsibly for whom it was made ; and numerons MSS. 
in England contain intemal evidence of the nse of 
these “ Old Charges ” for Lodge pnrposes. The 
preserved minutes of the York Lodge begin in 1712 
and continue to 1730, thus also bridging over “the 
transition period.” Dnring these eighteen years the 
old Lodge changed into a Grand Lodge, and thongh 
it collapsed soon afterwards, a revival was inaugn- 
rated in 1761, by some of the old membera, including 
Drake, the historian. 

Then again there are the Minutes and Rnles of 
the Lodge at Alnwick, from 1701 (clearly not its 
beginning) which run on for half a century, the 
members retaining their independence throughout. 
Another Lodge at Gateshead, with records from 
1725, bnt not warranted until 1735, and stili another 
at Durham with minutes from 1738, its charter, 
however, not being granted until 1763, are inBtances, 
ont of many, of old Lodges, evidently working before 
the Grand Lodge era, and not in any way altering 
their 'proceedings for years, to meet the new depar- 
ture. 

An old Lodge was held at Scarborough in 1705, 
about whicb, save the name of the presiding officer, 
we know lamentably little, nnless, indeed, the 
warrant for the Lodge of 1729 was granted to its 
membera. 

There are also the freqnent references to Lodge 
meetings, in the newspapers of early last century, 
which prove the widespread existence of independent 
Lodges in England, Ireland, and America, some of 
whose members, on petition, were dnly constituted 
by the new ruling organizations, visitations taking 
place between membera under the old and new 
regimes. So many were there, that the Tatler , in 
1709, to describe the character of a society of “ Pretty 
Fellows,” declares that “ they have their signs and 
tokens Iike free-Masons,” that apparently being a 
well-known and easily recognized illustration. 

Bnt I need say no more. The several Masonic 
Works and Lodge Histories published of late years, 
whose transactions have been made known — begin- 
ning with the Lodge of Edinbnrgh, from 1599, by 
Bro. D. M. Lyon — and especially the colossal and 
invaluable History of Freemasonry by the 8. TF. of 
No. 2076 — Bro. R. F. Gould — the volumes of which 
are the repertory of all known facts of importance 
respecting our time-honoured society — abe sufficient 
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in my opinion to proye the continnity of the Frater- 
nity. H these are not enongh to aatisfy a non-Mason 
of the antiqnity and continnity of our Society I must 
resign the attempt in despair. These evidences at 
ali events, would, I feel assnred, abnndantly convert 
me to that belief, even if a non-Mason, and as a 
member, they appear to me to justify our claim. 

In conclusion let me express the wish, in the 
words of the “ Perth Maeonie Charter,” of 1658, that 
*' Soe long as the snn ryseth in the east and setteth 
in the west, as we would wish the blessing of God 
to attend us in ali onr wayes and actions ” may 
Freemasomy flonrish as the “ green bay ti-ee,” and 
brethren become increasingly worthy of their ancient 
heritage and privileges. 


Bao. Btlands thought that no objection oould be taken 
to the argnments of Bro. Hughan, bnt that be had not by any 
means exhausted the list of possible corroborations. For 
instance, there was the Boli of Constitutions, belonging to 
the Lodge of Antiqnity, No. 2, of which he was a member. 
It appeared to him that this MS. spoke highly in favour of 
the lectarer'8 contention. 

Bao. GotrtD said that the last speaker had referred to 
the name of “ Bobert Padgett,” Clerk to the Society of Free- 
masons of London, a.d. 1686. At nearly every meeting of 
this Lodge the name of that worthy had been brought in, and 
he thonght it therefore desirable to point ont on what slender 
and insufficient evidence the entry in question had been ao- 
cepted as historio fact. In no Conrt of Jnstioe wonld the 
evidence be admissible, withont direct proof of the actoal 
existence at some time of Bobert Padgett, to say nothing of 
minor legal points which wonld be freely raised. 

Beo. Hughan concnrred with Bro. Bylands, in the belief 
that internal evidence jnstified his remarks on the MS., in 
spite of Bro. Gonld’s objectione which were those that wonld 
natarally arise in the mind of a Brother who had enjoyed a 
legal training. 

Beo. Sfbth objected to Bro. Gonld’s reasoning. They 
had often heard Bro. Goold take exception to documenta 
beoanse not found in “ the proper enstody.” This had always 
been his great indiotment against the Harleian MS., 1942. 
Bnt to Bro. Speth’a snrpriae here was the case of a MS. in 
the beat possible enstody, in that of the oldest existing 
English Lodge which, judged by all the ordinary rnles, was 
beyond snspicion, and yet becanse no ontside oorroboration of 
oertain statements therein contained conld be prodnced, Bro. 
Gonld’s great desideratum, appropriate enstody, was accounted 
as of no avail. Bro. Gonld appeared to the speaker to fail in 
oonsistency. 

Bbo. Gould said he did not dispnte that the last wordg 
•on the Antiqnity Scroll were both cnrions and remarkable, 
bnt raerely demurred to their being regarded as conclusive 
evidence of the existence of a Society of Freemasons, distinet 
from the Masons company, at London, in 1686. The Scroll 
bearing the date of that year, moreover, hardly fnlfilled the 
legal reqnirement of “ coming from the proper custody,” 
because, if the Engraved List of 1729 — the only official pub- 
lication in which the dates of origin of the “ Fonr Old 
Lodges” (or rather some of them) are given — is to be 
credited, the Lodge of Antiqnity was only fonnded in 1691. 
All documen ts, therefore, of anearlier date, now in the posses- 
sion of the Lodge, mnst have come from some other enstody, 
which, it may well be, would be regarded as the “ proper ’’ 
one, in the eyes of the law, if there was any evidence to show 
what it was ! 

Bbo. Lane took exception to the title of the paper, eub- 
mitting it conld not have been written by a non-mason ; and 
reqnested some information respecting lrish Freemasonry. 

Bbo. Hughan admitted the force of snch an objection, 
bnt opined that none of his evidence being esoteric, it was all 
procnrable by a non-mason and might be veri&ed by snoh an 
-one. Belative to Ireland, Bro. Lane and other in teres ted 


students wonld be glad to hear that there was a "Grand 
Lodge of Mnnster ” before the advent of the present Grand 
Lodge of Ireland, at Dnblin, in 1729. The earlier Body had 
ita seat at Cork, in 1725-6, bnt when it was originated cannot 
now be decided. 

Beo. Mathebs referred to the passage “ that he or shee 
that is to be made a mason,” and enqnired if the Lectnrer 
admitted the possibility of a woman being made a mason in 
formor times. He also called attention to the fact that 
“ Tntor ” in Scotland meant very often the second-head or 
sub-chief of a honse, and that “ Harry Elphinstone, Tutor of 
Airth ” mnst not be regarded in the ligbt of a teacher. 

Bbo. Hughan said he did not believe that femalee were 
ever admitted as members of Lodges in the olden time. 
Doubtless the notion that women had been initinted aa 
Masons, was dne to the peculiar character of the “ York MS., 
No. 4,” of a.d. 1693, bnt in that docnment, the words “he 
orshe” shonld have been written “ ho or thsy,” as with all 
other versions or texts of the “ Old Charges.” Those familiar 
with the clanse tn Latin will be aware how easy it was to 
translate the original ‘‘they” into “she-,” (illi, illa,) being 
so mnch alike to the ordinary transcriber as to provide a 
simple solution of the difficnlty. Bro. Hnghan accepted the 
suggestion of Bro. Mathera with pleasnre, as he had not felt 
sure of the Worshipful Master being a Schoolmaater or 
Teacher. 

Bbo. Kellt expressed the great intereat he had taken 
in the proceedings and moved a vote of thanks to the Leotnrer, 
who was of his oldest and most valued friends. 

Bbo. Woodkan seoonded the vote and desired to state 
that the paper read by his dear friend, Bro. Hughan, was of 
such a nature that but little room was left for disonssion. 
“ The fond illnsions of one’s yonth are ornelly dispelled ; no 
moro can we believe that the Father of the buman race held 
a Grand Lodge in the Garden of Eden ; neither that Noah, its 
second Father, performed the rites of the Craft in the Ark, 
with the lion and the elephant alternately aoting as Grand 
Tyler. The date flxed by onr Brother is so recent, at all eventa 
the date at whioh we have written evidence extant of the 
existence of a regnlar Meeting of a Lodge of Freemasons like 
onrselves, that we mnBt to a certain extent greatly modify onr 
pro-oonoeived ideas, bnt notwithstanding this I shall, as the 
lawyers say, withont prejndice, continue to claim the Royal 
Solomon as one of onr early Grand Masters, and the two 
Hirams as assodated aith him in that most glorions period of 
the world’B history, thebnilding of the Temple and the desoent 
of the Shekina, as visible presence therein of the Almighty 
Jehovah who dwelt between the Cherubim ; neither mnst we 
forget the bnilding of the second Temple presided over by 
Zerrnbbabel the Prince, Haggai the Prophet, and Joshna the 
High Priest, Ezra and Nehemiah being intimately associated 
with them. The Biblical acconnts of these great historioal 
events and the traditione handed down respecting them are 
dear to every mason, and therefore though written proof is 
not actually forthooming of the names of those who formed 
the several Lodges, thero is snch a grand similitudo in the 
minute details of the employment, the arrangement and the 
classification of the workmen of various orders and degrees, 
that there is a considerable amount of incontrovertible 
evidence that Masonio Lodges of a thoroughly practical 
character were then in existence, and were also ruled over by 
those who did not tbemselves handlo the trowel, the chisel, 
and lovel, thongh not nnacquaiuted with the use of the 
compasses and gavel, or at all events, on state occasione, of 
the lovel and heavy maul. TheRe few remarks I tender with 
all humility in the presence of masons who are distinguished 
for their knowledgeof Masonic History, and for their long and 
careful research into the archives of the order. And 
especially I may add in approaebing the disonssion of tbis 
most admirable and learned paper, that I think we may 
venture to claim an earlier date for the establishment of 
regular constituted Lodges of Free and Accepted Masons, if 
not of the present purely speculative character.” 

The Wobshipful Mastsb in the Chair pnt the motion, 
which was unanimonBly carried and responded to by Bbo. 
Hughan, who expressed his warm appreciation of the vote so 
heartily endorsed by the members. 
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BOSICB.UCIAN SOCIETY OP EVOLATO. 

[commcnicatid]. 

The “ Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia ” was 
constitnted in its present form nbout the year 1865, 
and has become the parent of similar societies in 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, and in the United States 
of America. It is not a masonic degree in any sense, 
althongh its members (fratres), are necessarily 
Master Masons, and a ritual of admission is made 
nse of. The entrance fees are small, as is the yearly 
subscription ; the receipts being only intended to 
cover the expenses of the meetings, and the printing 
of notices and reports. The society has several 
colleges in England, the Metropolitan is the largest, 
then follow those of Yorkshire and Lancashire ; the 
total nnmber of members is abont 200. Its purpose 
is the scientific and literary, historical and archaeo- 
logical investigation of the occult wisdom of the 
ancients, the origin of the mysteries, of secret 
societies, and of the lost Sciences and arts of alchemy, 
astrology, the Kabbalah, the hieroglyphic literatnre 
of Egypt, etc. Essays are read at the meetings, 
discussion is invited, and old and carions books, 
ictnres, etc., are exhibited. The Yorkshire College 
as made a specialty of the study of the architectare 
and masonic points of old chnrches and other build- 
ings. R. W. Little, W. J. Hnghan, W. R. Woodman, 
F. Gh Irwin, H. C. Levander, Wm. Carpenter, 
Kenneth Mackenzie, and Cuthbert Peck, were among 
its famons early members. Dr. W. R. Woodman is 
the present Supreme Magus, and T. B. Whytehead 
is head of the York College. 

Following the example of the famons Fratemity 
of R.C., concerning which several books were pub- 


lished from 1614 to 1660, notably the “Fama et 
Confessio,” the proceedings and membership of th& 
society are kept m a great degree secret, and indeed! 
there are certain points of knowledge and ranks in 
the society known to but very few ; the preceding- 
information applies only to the ordinary working 
first degree or Zelator; further than this no member- 
who joins the order for the title, or without any 
occult aspirations, is allowed to pass in fact, even if 
higher tities he conferred ; some of the fratres are- 
ornamenta only of the society, and do not even- 
profess to be workers. From 1868 to 1879 the 
society published a magazine which was skilfully 
edited by JDr. Woodman ; at the present time the- 
Metropolitan College publishes Annual Transactione^ 
and the York College prints occasional Essays. 
Those most deeply interested in the penetralia, have 
certain curious secret esoteric doctrines and occult 
lore, which are retained as the prize to be won by 
aspirants, after a considerable period of probation. 
The test of Master Masonship is insisted on, in fair- 
ness to the Craft, for it would be found very difficult 
to rake among the ashes of lost myth and ceremonies, 
without betrayingthe secrots properto Freemasonry. 
Jewels of honour and rank are worn, but no special 
clothing, so that so far no moths are attracted to the 
Ever-burning Lamp of Christian Rosy Cross by out- 
ward adomments ; and it may also he mentioned 
that there is no benefit fnnd attached to membership,. 
every Frater being, as aforesaid, a Craft Mason.* 

Wm. Wynh Westcott, m.b., p.m. 814, 

Sec. General, IXo Honoris Causa- 


* Brethren deslrotu of admission to the Society may apply by letter- 
only, to the Sec. Gen., at 896, Camden Road, London, H. 


8th SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


A meeting of the Lodge waa held at Freemasons’ 
Hali at 5 p.m. The members present were Bros. Rev. A. F. 
A. Woodford, inthechair; R. F. Gonld, S.W. ; W. Simpson, 
J.W. j G. W. Speth, Secretary ; Professor T. Hayter-Lewis, 
I.G. j W. H. Rylands ; and Dr. W. Wynn Westcott. Of the 
Correspondence Circle the following attended : Bros. G. J. 
Dnnkley, C. F. Hogard, Dr. W. R. Woodman, C. Kupfer- 
schmidt, O. Hehner, and J. Read, of London ; Coi. J. Mead, 
of Red Hili ; S. H. Simonsen, of Copenhagen ; John Sartain, 
of Philadelphia ; and V. W. Manghan, of Oxford. Also the 
following viaitors : Bros. Gniseppe Sohnhman, Lodge Uni- 
verso, Rome and S. L. MacGregor Mathers. 


The following hrethren were admitted as joining mem- 
bera of the Lodge: — Bro. the Rev. Charles James Ball, M.A., 
and Bro. Bir Henry James Bnrford Bnrford- Hancock, District 
Grand Master, Gibraltar. 


Bro. R. F. Gkmld, P.G.D., S.W., was elected W.M. for the 
ensaing twelve months, and Bro. Walter Besant waa re- 
elected Treaanrer. 

Thirty-six eandidates were eleoted members of the 
Quatuor Coronati Correspondence Circle, bringing the total 
nnmber np to 124. 

The following presentations to the Lodge Library were 
announoed. From Bro. Cramer, Berlin ; The onrrent sim- 
ie» of “ Latomia.” From Bro. Mayner y Ros, Jamaica ; the 
current numbers of “ La Yerdad.” From Bro. Riddiford, 


Kansas, and Bro. Brown, Grand Socretary, Kansas, jointly p 
two volnmes Proceedings of Grand Commandery, Kansas. for 
1885, 1880; twelve volnmes Proceedings of Grand Lodge 
Kansas, 1870—1883 ; and sixteen volnmes Proceedings of 
Grand Chapter Kansas, 1868 — 1884. From Bro. MacCalla, 
Philadelphia ; proceedings of Grsnd Lodge of Pennsylvania 
for 1880. From Bro. Whytehead, York; An Ode to the 
Grand Khaibar, London, 1726; Pilgrimage of American 
Knight Templars, York Itinerary, 20th Jnly, 1887; Societas 
Rosicruciana in Anglia, jonrnal of the York College since 
1879 ; Form of Service of Masonic Jubilee Celebration, 
14th Jnly, 1887, York ; Proceedings and Catalogue of Exhibite 
at Masonic Reception, York, 6th September, 1881 ; Catalogue 
of Exhibits at Masonic Exhibition, York, 20th Febrnary, 1884 ; 
L’Ordre des Franos Maijons trahi et lenr secret revele (circa 
1775). From the Author, W. Simpson; Mnd Architectnre, 
Notes made in Persia, etc. From the Compiler, W. J. Hnghan, 
Torqnay ; Official Directory, Provinoe of Corowall, 1887, and 
Catalogue of Masonic Exhibits, Plymouth, Jnne 1887. From 
A. E. Anstin, Cape Colony ; a photograph of tbe interior of 
Meridian Lodge, Port Elizabeth. From tbe Author, W. 
Watson, of Leeds ; Recorda of Masonic Career of Rev. T. 
Cartwright Smyth, Grand Chaplain (second edition) and a 
portrait of himself. From G. W. Speth; the Jnbilee nnmber 
of the Fraemason. From R. C. Beck, Dresden; Report of 
Dresden Evening Home for School Children, 1887. From tbe 
Anthor, F. Holland ; the Templo Rebuilt, 1886. From J. H. 
Goddard, Dnblin; Historica! Haudbook of St. Patrick’* 
Cathedral, Dnblin, 1887 ; and Monnmental Inscriptions, etc., 
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ia Christ Chnrch Cathedral, Dnblin, 1878. And from C. E. 
Ferry, London, the Anthor ; a MS. volnme of 78 triads from 
tbe Craft and Aroh Ceromoniea. 

A discoasion on the Librory, and the best mode of 
making it more generally available for the nse of the bretbren 
and associatos of the Lodge, resulted in a Committee consisi- 
ing of Bros. Gonld, Rylands, Westcott, Lewis, and Speth, 
being appointed, with inatructions to report to nezt meeting. 
It was also ordored that the Freematon and the Freematona' 
Chronicle be taken for tbe nse of members and filed. 

It was agreed to present the ontgoing Mas ter, Sir C. 
Warren, with a Masonic Library, composed entirely by mem- 
bers of the Lodge and Correspondenee Circle who might 
choose to forward their works to the Secretary for the pnr- 
pose ; and the snm of thres gaineas was voted for expenses 
attaching to the preparation of the gift, sooh as stamping, 
re-binding if neoessary. etc., eto. 


The congratulations of tbe Lodge were expressed to the 
following Brethren on having been appointed to Grand Office 
at the Jnbileo Celebration, viz. : — Bro. Sir. C. Warren, W.M., 
as P.G.D. j Bro. Hogard, as PG.Std.Br. ; and Bro. Colonei 
Bramble, as P.G.A.D.C. ; the two latter being members of the 
Correspondenee Circle. 


The following brother was pro po sed as a joining member 
from the Chair and seconded by the S.W. 

Bro. Wllliam Kelly, Fellow of the Sooiety of Anti- 
qnaries (1879); Fellow of the Royal Historical Society (1868), 
of Stoneygate, Leicester. He was bom in 1815, initiated 1838, 
in St. John’s Lodge Leicester, No. 279, and served as its W.M. 
in 1841, 1867, and 1868. Founder and flrst W.M. of John of 
■Gannt’s Lodge, Leicester, No. 623, in 1846 ; founder and flrst 
W.M. of St. Peter’s Lodge, No. 1330, Market Harborongh, in 
1870. Exalted in Fortitude Chapter, No. 279, in 1841, Z. 
thereof in 1843 ; founder and flrst Z. of St. Augustine’s Chap- 
ter, No. 779, in 1847; founder and flrst Z. of St. George’s 
'Chapter, No. 1660, in 1886. In 1870 he was appointed 
Provincial Grand Master (Craft) and Grand Superintendent 
^Arch) of Leioestershire and Rutland. The latter appointment 
he stili holds, but resigned the Grand Mastership in 1873. 
Author of “A History of Freemasonry in Leicestershire and 
Rutland,'’ 1870; “A History of the Drama and other Popu- 
lar Amusements in Leicester in the 16th and 17 th centuries, 
extracted from the anoient MSS. of the Borongh, with intro- 
dnction and notes ’’ ; “ Royal Progresses and Yisits to 
Leicester, from the reputed foundation of the City by King 
Lear, b.c. 844, to the present time, illustratione,” (large 8yo., 
'743 pp.) 1884 ; and of other works. 


Beo. De. Wiixlam Wynn Westcott read the following 
paper : 

THE RELIGIOH OF FREEKASOVRY 

ILLUHIEATID BY TEE IABIALA1. 

Freemasonry, our Bnglish Craft, describes itself 
«a a “ eystem of morality veiled in allegory, and 
illnstrated by symbols.” A little consideration will, 
I feel sure, convince us tbat it is something more 
than this. 

’Tis not the whole of life to live, 

Nor all of death — to die, 

wrote the poet Montgomery, and tbe aphorism is 
applicable also to Freemasonry. 

Our Ritual presents ns with ample internal 
evidenco that tbe mystery of the c»aft lies deeper 
than a mere sebeme of moral maxims. Onr Ritual 
contains distinet prayers, addressed to tbe clearly 
defined one God; the Unity of the God we address 
is the essence of his type. 

Our Ritual includes several most serious obliga- 
tions. To what ? To morality ? No, to secrecy. 


These obligations are taken subject to certain penal- 
ties. What penalties P Fine ? Or seclnsion P No, 
to penalties of whose nature we are all aware and 
whioh I need not therefore particularize. 

Can any rational man believe that snch for- 
mulae were originally designed for the purpose of 
veiling a scherne of morality ; a System of morals 
suitable to all men, whose realization would be the 
achievement of earthly perfection. ? Our Ritual 
embodies and traces out a definite legend, or set of 
legends, it insists on the acceptance of these eventa 
as positive truth, wholly apart from any evidence 
from common history. Nay, even in spite of it. 
These events must be grasped by the perfect mason 
as masonic trnth, and not believed only, but person- 
ally acted. Could sucb an unusual, not to Bay un- 
natural, claim on a man be made simply to veil a 
moral precept? Could such a state of mind and 
body be made peremptory simply to paint a beantiful 
allegory ? 

Our mysteries are positively guarded by signa, 
tokens, and words, ao etringently accorded and so 
carefully preserved, that the profane are clearly 
convinced that even the most apparently reliable 
exposes of them are but make-believes. If these 
secret modes of recognizance shrouded but a sebeme 
to make men more honest or more charitable, is it 
reasonable to suppose tbat this sanctity wonld have 
grown up around them P 

No, my brethren, it would have been but a vain 
and foolish association which shonld have been 
created to make a secret of morality. 

Freemasonry, then, must be something more, 
mnch more. To ns, the representativea of the Free- 
masonry of to-day, it may be but a ligbt thing, and 
I fear it often ia. But let ns remember onr great 
claim, the early origin of onr Order, there mnst be 
our hunting ground for the cause of our secrecy, for 
the constitution of the Fratemity, for the intense 
obligations imposed on each one of na. 

And now I would ask each of you what is the 
greatest aim of an earthly existence ? Is is not to 
prepare for another? Do we not all feel assured 
that we mnst come to an end of this terrene exist- 
ence P Do we not feel that the “ I,” the “ Ego ” 
within each one of ns cannot end with this world ? 
“ To sleep, to die, percbance to dream ; ay, there’s 
the rub.” 

The aim of each mortal, then, is to grasp at an 
ideal life, to prepare for another stago of existence ; 
and how P How but through one’s Creator P Who 
else could make or mar my life — but I and my 
Creator ? Religion is the name we mortals give to 
our aspirations towards our Creator, and to our 
schemes to read Him. 

Religion, then, is the key to try in this secret 
lock ; a secret religion might need hiding, what 
from ? Whom from ? From one’s Creator P No ; 
from one’s fellow man, who in time past as far as 
history can reach, has never failed to sully the face 
of this fair earth with blasphemies, with idolatry, 
with persecutions, with religious martyrdom. Re- 
ligions zeal and intolerance have been too often but 
convertible terms. 

To combat the risk of death what weapon 
should we expect to find chosen? What bnt the 
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threat of death ? Not a perfect weapon possibly, 
not an ideally perfect one, not a heavenly one ; but 
one applicable and competent to protect against evil 
doers. 

Now Freemasonry has, it has appeared, a grand 
Central idea, a Creator, a One God. Does history give 
ns any record that the holders of snch a dogma have 
been the mass of the inhabitants, or the greatest 
men throughout the world or throughont the centu- 
ries ? Or does history show ns that believers in a 
unique important Deity, pure and undefiled, not 
consenting unto iniqnity, have ever been anght bnt a 
minority, often persecnted, and always reviled ? 
The minority has donbtless been a growing one, and 
has of late been too important to be crnshed by 
threats of death, and i» a parallel mode we now find, 
as I pointed out at first, we have even arrived at the 
Btage of having forgotten why onr obligations were 
designed. 

Sucb, my brethren, is the snggestion of my 
theme; onr present system of allegorical morality 
is the lineal descendant of true veiled Monotheism, 
which in a pagan and persecuting world bad need 
in every clime and in every age of some scheme of 
self-defence. 

We may not be able to trace in definite order 
every step in the vast procession of forms throngh 
which the Monotheistic secret has been shronded, 
veiled, and preserved, or even to trace a distinet 
groove in the wheel of time in any one nation or 
centnry, bnt history is at no time free from the 
survival of scraps of evidence that a mystic associa- 
tion was at work, preserving and consecrating some 
high ideal, some great dogma. 

The absence of distinot and definite histories of 
secret Monotheistic societies is really an evidence of 
their reality and of their snccessfnl operation, and 
tho vast number of forms assumed by the true 
Believers, at one time resembling a military organi- 
zation, at another a priesthood, at another a philo- 
sophic sect, at another time the secret held by three, 
two, or even one man — a king — at others of wide- 
spread significance, is to me bnt evidence of the 
reality of my contention. 

And I affirm, and conld afford considerable 
evidence in snpport of the view that even among the 
priesthood of what have apparently been the most 
debased and extravagant religions, there has always 
existed an esoteric doctrine held by a select hie- 
rarchy, and that doctrine the Unity of God, as a 
Creator, Designer, and Rnler, apart from the modes 
of His manifestation to us mortals, whether by pro- 
cesses and sublime emanations, or by Sonship, or by 
influence of the Holy Spirit, or by the development 
into sex, or 'by maternity ; all of these modes of 
representing the action of a unique impersonal God, 
in relation to His works. 

The Jews have ever been true Monotheists and 
have ever been persecnted, and the Old Testament, 
their own narrative of themselves, is perhaps the 
chief extant volume recording struggles to preserve 
a pure Theocracy, to preserve a religion of Mono- 
theism, pure and free from idolatry. And although 
at times we find, superficially speaking, the whole 
Jewish nation gone astray, yet there is collateral 


evidence that there were at every epoch some true 
believers. 

As the Jewish power declined, and at length 
feli, pure Monotheism trembled, and had to shrond 
its head for a long period from the dominant pagan 
conquerors. Hence arose one serieB of secret asso- 
ciatione which has extended down to onr own times, 
and whose development is now in onr midst as 
Freemasonry, to me the lineal descendant of the 
early schemes and associations designed to perpetuate 
a pure religion and a corresponding system of moral 
ethies. 

Onr secret brotherhood, note, has a specially 
Jndaic basis, onr main legend is connected with 
that greatest Jewish law giver and ruler, Solomon. 
Onr present doctrine is a Unitarianism, clothed with 
the Christian virtnes. If Freemasonry arose as an 
entirely new scheme in the 16th or 17th centnry it 
mnst have arisen in a Christian land, and would 
certainly have been marked by specially Trinitarian 
featnres, which would have remained permanent. 

Now as collateral evidence of my contention I 
pray yon to follow me into the consideration that in 
our Freemasonry may yet be traeed allnsions and 
references to that system of esoteric teaching and 
dogma, which was undeniably the resuit of the 
destrnetion of the exoteric Monotheism of Judea, I 
mean the Jewish Kabbalah — which first took shape 
as a definite secret Sophia, wisdom or doctrine after 
the Fall of Jerusalem, and which was fonnded on 
the basis of the Monotheistic truths accumulated 
dnring centuries of more or less pure outward 
observance of a Monotheistic religion. 

This Kabbalah then crystallized gradually into 
-a theological scheme, and became more and more 
elaborated through the dark ages following the ruin 
of the Angustan era; to dominant paganism followed 
utter ignorance of the masses until a dawn arose in 
Europe and a Monotheism was developed anew, not 
Jewish, but Christian, and became exoterio, and its 
exoterism became its weakness, and its priesthood 
became once more self seeking, and neglected the 
primal truth — yet even through this period tho 
esoteric purity was preserved by the few, by the 
learned, by the pions. 

I will not wauder into the area of discussion 
which rages around the sole origin of Freemasonry 
from trade guilds, from Templarism, from the 
Jewish race, from the Hermeticists, or from the 
Rosicrucians. 

I am content to recognize that all these associa- 
tions have been concerned in its growth, and am 
content that onr present system points boldly to the 
Cardinal trutb, confessing that in its progression 
along the ladder of time it has been assisted by each 
and all of these, and has survived them, and has 
thus proved its right to exist. To say the least of 
it the mystery would only be increased by a dogma 
that the officials of Freemasonry in the seventeenth 
century were so intensely learned that they con- 
strocted proprio motu , snch a system, in which the 
doctrines and essays of the most ancient Aporreta 
shine forth. 

The Kabbalah as a system of Theosophy has 
pre-eminent claims to be considered primus inter 
pares, among all the theistic speculatione of mankind 
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which ha ve a bearingon, and have taken part in the 
formation of, the Masonic Aphanism. I shall briefly 

E ointout a few masonic points which are illuminated 
y a comparison with the Kabbalah. Some refer- 
ences to the mysteries are conveniently interspersed, 
of these there is mnch evidence that the Egyptian 
forms are the oldest ; now it mnst be specially 
remembered that the Lectore on the Tracing Board 
of the first degree actoally refers to these costoms of 
the ancient Egyptians as the fonnt of origin for 
many masonic points ; it refers also to the doctrines 
of Pythagoras whose fiye pointed star I mention 
later on. 

Among the masonic points which have been 
derived from the ancient mysteries, I notice the 
triple degrees of the system corresponding to the 
mysteries of Serapis, Isis, and Osiris. Now onr 
second degree has feminine snggestions ; note, 
Shibboleth, the earof cora, the water, thecom refers 
to the Goddess Ceres, female, or Demeter, Gemeter, 
earth mother, and water is female in a 11 old lan- 
gnages ; compare Binah, mother deity ; and onr third 
is a very close approximation to that which repre- 
sented the slaying of Osiris. The battery of 
acclamation when the candidate is restored to light 
is a direct imitation of the sndden crash of feigned 
thnnder and lightning by which the neophyte of the 
Eleusinian mysteries was greeted. The death of 
Osiris and resnrrection as Horns are represented as 
the deccase of the fellow craft and the raising of a 
new mas ter mason. 

The entered apprentice is referred to three 
lights, these are Osiris in the east, Isis in the west, 
and Horns, who was master or living lord in place 
of Osiris, in the sonth. Note also that there is no 
light in the north, the type of night, and of dark- 
ness, in this also the idea is an ancient one. The 
three great, thongh emblematic, lights compose a 
bright triangle, the three lesser lights an inferior or 
darker one, the two combined may be considered in 
a group as a six pointed star, the Hexapla, or seal of 
Solomon, which was also a notable emblem in all the 
old. initiations. The Hexapla was a type of the 
number six, esteemed a male number assigned by the 
Kabbaliststo Microprosopns, the Yanof the Hebrew 
alphabet, and of the Tetragrammaton, the six middle 
Sephiroth, especially the median 6th, the Tiphereth, 
or Beauty of the Deity. 

The Pentalpha, or emblem of health, the Pyth- 
agorean emblem, is the five-pointed Masonic star, 
five is the Hebrew He, a female potency according 
to the Kabbalah, and may be either the Superior He, 
the mother idea, or the lower He, the Bride of God, 
the Chnrch, the Kingdom, these two together con- 
stitute the Elohim, a feminine plnral noun, con- 
stantly used as a title for Creative power in the 
narrative of Genesis in chapter one, and up to the 
end of verse four of chapter two, where the Jehovist 
narrative commences. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Acacia 
referring to the burial of H.A., and which the fellow 
crafts dressed in white, carried in their hands as 
emblems of their innocence, is the same word as the 
Greek oxcuoa, which means innocence; it was also 
an emblem of immortality. 


The insistence on a candidate for masonry prov- 
ing himself free from deformity is a requirement 
which was cpmmon to the selection from among the 
Levites of a priest of the Jews (see Leviticus XII., 
18), and to the reception of a neophyte in both the 
Egyptian and the Eleusinian mysteries, and a further 
point of resemblance is seen in the refusal to admit 
a slave, or any but a free man. If the whole aim of 
Freemasonry were to propogate brotherly love and. 
charity, why refuse to extend its blessings to the 
cripple, or the maimed, or to him in subjection ? 

The legend of the Three Grand Masters, of 
whom one is lost — becomes removed to the invisible 
world — is a curious image of the Kabbalistic first 
triad of the emanatione of the unseen and unknow- 
able Ain Soph Aur, the boundless one, boundless 
light, first is Kether the Crown, thence proceed 
Chochmah and Binah, wisdom and understanding, 
and then is the Crown concealed and lost to percep- 
tion in its exaltedness, the word is lost, and replaced 
by other tities. 

Tn the Ten Sephiroth, as in our Lodges, we are 
tanght of two great pillars, one on the right and 
on the left, the pillars of Mercy and Judgment; 
then a thiid. exists between them, that of severity, 
tempered by mercy, and called pillar of Mildness. 
These are similar to the Masonic pillars of Wisdom, 
Strength, and Beauty, while the Ain Soph Aur above 
them is the Mystic Blazing Star in the East. Wis- 
dom, Strength, and Beauty are the Sephirotic Triad 
of Chochmah, Gebnrah, and Tiphereth. 

The several emanations of the Sephiroth of the 
Kabbalah, one proceeding from the otber, produce, 
as they are always designed in visible form, a 
tortuous path, at once reminding us of the Winding 
Staircase. Indeed one form of the contemplation of 
the Eternal was described by the Kabbalists as 
ascending by the Sephirotic names and descending 
by the paths. The tortuous path is also like the 
lightning flash, as is said in the “ Sepher yetzirah ” 
or “ Book of Formations,” which has been translated 
by myself and is now pnblishcd at Bath, and 
is, perhaps, the oldest monotheistic philosophical 
tract in existence. Note, the Son of God is also 
spoken of as the “ Light of the World.” 

Four tassels refer to four Cardinal virtues, says 
the first degree Tracing Board Lecture, these are 
temperance, fortitude, prndence, and jnstice; these 
again were originally branches of tbe Sephirotic 
Tree, Chesed first, Netzah fortitude, Binah prndence, 
and Geburah jnstice. Yirtue, honour, and mercy, 
another triad, are Chocmah, Hod, and Chesed. 

Another well-known Sephirotic Triad deserves 
mention here, the concluding phrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer, of the Prayer Book version, which, however, 
is not found in the Douay version, nor in the revised 
New Testament, viz: the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory — Nalkuth, Natzah, and Hod. 

As may be seen by the diagram many triads 
may be formed, and different authors speak of 
different numbers; thus Frater S. C. Gould, of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, describes nine ; Fra. 
MacGregor Mathers, notes ten ;* but even more may 

* IiMuMi, p. 287. 
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be formed, of course, if relative sequence be not 
insisted upon. 

The Winding Staircase consisted of 3, 5, 7, 
steps, if not of more, of these three referred to the 
three Ralers of a Lodge, these are the three mother 
letters of the Hebre w alphabet. A, M, S, typical 
again of fire, air, and water, the three first Sephiroth. 
Five to hold a Lodge and seven to make it perfect, 
these are the Hebrew seven double letters, parallel 
emblems to seven planets and seven lower Sephiroth. 
Three, five, and seven amonnt to fifteen, which is 
equivalent to JAH, God, Yod, and He, ten and five ; 
every Hebrew word is also a number, and tbe 
reverse. These seven persons, again, aro typical of 
the seven most learned Rabbis who held the 
Assembly named in the Zohar, Idra Suta, in which 
the essence of Deity is discussed as a Holy Mystery. 
The stili more Holy Assembly of Rabbis, the Idra 
Rabba included three more, these formed the Keepers 
of the Veiis of the original R. A. Chapter, for whom 
the lower offiees of Treas., I.G., and Sentinel are now 
substitnted ; some very learned patron of the order 
caused this change to be made, fearing that it might 
be a blasphemy to represent these three highest 
powers in a Lodge which might become too ordinary 
a busine8s. They were types of the first Sephirotic 
Triad. Freemasons little know how close they have 
been to the personation of the most exalted types of 
Omnipotence. 

The letter G in the centre of a Fellow Crafts 
Lodge, has received several explanatione ; I wonld 
add that it has a relation to Ghimel, the Hebrew G, 
the third letter of the alphabet, the three, meaning 
Trinity of Deity ; the third Sephira is Binah, the 
mother of Microprosopus, the son, a feminine potency, 
Mother of God, with nncial Greek capital G. The 
present masonic interpretation is folly, the idea of a 
modem omamental lecturer. 

Again the two parallel lines, the one Moses, the 
other King Solomon, enclosing a circle, bearing a 
Central point, is purely Kabbalistic. The point is 
Tiphereth, beauty of conduct within a circle of 
virtues and bonnded by the pillars Mercy and Justice. 

Regard for a moment the varying tities ; 
Great Architect, the foundation, Jesod the centre 
of the lowest triad. 

Grand Geometrician, the beauty of Design, 
Tiphereth, centre of the median triad. 

Most high, the awful Kether, the Crown, 
partly concealed, at sight of whose face a mortal, 
unprepared, must die. Notice the grandeur and 
mystery increases as we pass up the Masonic ladder 
or the Sephirotic Tree. 

The perambulation by the candidate under ap- 
propriate guidance is an apt imitation of the cere- 
mony in the Ancient Mysteries. 

Another remnant of the same form was until 
recently, and may be stili, extant in Scotland, the 
highland custom Deasil was to walk three times 
round a person in the direction of the sun, for a 
favourablo effect. To perambulate against the sun 
was called Widdershins, and was an evil omen and 
act. 

Freemasonry, as one special developement of a 
long series of Monotheistic secret associations, being 
constituted on a basis of masonic operations by 


masculine operatives, has perhaps necessarily ex» 
cluded females ; many] military and hierarchical 
mystical societies have also from their essence con» 
sisted of males alone. The very low Btate of female 
culture in the ancient world and during the middle 
ages, also no doubt contributed towards the exclu- 
sion of women from mystic ritcs and from active 
interference with religions ceremonies ; an exclusion 
which, were we about to constitute a new form of 
concealed worship, would hardly be tolerated in the 
present year of grace, and certainly could not be 
defended in argument. This ancient exclusion of 
women from sacred rites (to which there were some 
few exceptions) has been expanded also in another 
direction, with baneful resuit: I refer to the complete 
removal of all female types, fornis, and stages from 
the ideas of the higher powers, angels, archangels, 
and the emanations of Deity, which certainly existed 
in the oldest forms of the Kabbalah, and in the 
minds of the composers of the early chapters of the 
Pentateuch. It cannot be doubted that a very large 
number of minds cling firmly to the Roman Catholic 
type of religion, owing to its insistence on reverence 
and praise to the beatified woman — Mary — who is 
representative of the ancient views of the female 
counterpart of God-head. 

With this digression I must conclude, and I heg 
for a lenient jndgment on these discursive remarks 
on our mystic order, for even if the views be 
erroneons, they may yet call np a refutation which 
shall be found of great value to the brethren present, 
and Freemasons in general. 


Bro. Gocld took exception to the main argument of the 
paper. However correct it might be to arer that the Craft’s 
religione teachings were now Monotheistic or unsectarian, this 
oonld not strengthen Bro. Westcotfa views, uniore it were 
ahewn that snch had alwavs been the ease. Now, as a matter 
of fact, in almost all the gennine docnments of the Free- 
masons, direct invocations to the Trinity were fonnd, and 
the existing Masons’ Creed was nnknown before 1717 — 1723. 

Bso. Simpson pointed ont that many of the pecnliarities 
addnced by the Lecturer were not confined to the Kabbalah, 
bat were, on the contrary, universally met with thronghont 
the Bast. These would, therefore, carry no weight in the 
present instance ; bat this fact did not detract from the valne 
of the other similandos brought to their notice. He con- 
cluded by moving a vote of thanks. 

Bro. Dr. Woodman rose with great ploasure to second 
the vote of thanks to Bro. Dr. Westcott. He pointed out the 
proper view that was to be taken of the teachings of the 
Craft in language closely corresponding with that of onr 
ceremonies, insisting that tbe great and final pnrpose was the 
knowledge of God. That in these aims we not only joined 
hnnds with the Kabbalah, bnt, aa Dr. WoBtcott had Bhewn, 
also followcd in many instances its metbods. 

Bro. Speth admitted, as stated in the paper, that the 
Craft required morally free and sound men as candidates for 
its mysteries, and that not so very long ago these pre- 
requisites were insisted upon in their pbysicel and literal 
sense. But he failedto see that horein we copied the Levites. 
Whatever may have been the primary origin of our Craft, its 
immediate past was boimd up with the trade guilds. These 
refnsed an apprentice of uusound limbs, becauBe the chances 
of his becoraing a borden on the funds of tbe freternity were 
obvious ; neither was it likely that he would prove a profit- 
able servant, especially in so arduons an oocupation as 
masonry. For the same weighty roasons Freemasonry 
rejected a candidate on the verge of pauperiem. The guilds 
insisted upon free birth from a feeling of pride and superiority 
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to tbe bondsman or bondsman’?. gon, a Bentimenfc which Bro. 
Speth in no way blamed, m we shoald all propably bave beon 
actnated by it had we lived in the times when villainage and 
serfdom were yet flonrisbing. Besides which, it the guilds 
bad taught their mysteries to a bondsman, it is obvious that 
be conld have been forced by bis lord to work for him at that 
speoial craft without adeqaate remnneration, and thereby 
lowered the Standard of wages. Bro. Speth thereforo looked 
npon the Levitical observance as a pure coincidence. Further, 
Bro. Westcott had alludod to tbe feminine character of the 
second degree, bat had failed to sbow that tbe degree in itself 
was ancient. If not, any resemblance now must be of no 
conaeqnence aa beingimported and casnal. He himself held 
the second degree to be a fragment of tbe flrst degree, 
separated from its parent at the beginning of the last 
century ; bnt that was a matter too lengthy to go into at the 
present moment. 

Bbo. Hathbbs supported the lecturer, and in answer to 
the last spealcer mentioned several matters as corroborative 
of the essentially feminine colonring of the second degree. 

Bao. Woodfobd (in the chair) in snmming np, conld not 
avoid once more congratalating the members on the obvions 
adrisability and utility of snch discnssions so wisely inangu- 
rated by tbe Lodge Qaatnor Coronati. He thongbt it was 
now plain that they were not only interesting to those 
present, bnt possessed mach edacational value, as leading to 
thonght, atudy, and verification. He conld not agree, he f<*lt 
bonestlv bonnd to say, either with Bro. Westcotfs premises 
or conclnsions. His stndies with respect to the myths, 
legenda, and cosmogonies of the world, led him to regard a 
Trinitarian rather than a Monotheistic teaching as nnirers^l, 
and whilst admitting a large Hebraic inflnence on Freemasonry, 
be could give it no preponderating claim, bnt pointed to 
Phoenician, Boman, and Greek mysteries, Hermeticism, 
Bosicrncianism, and other factors, as all oontribnting largely 
to the present complex fabric. He, however, welcomed all 
contribations from all sources, and all stndents towards the 
elncidation of the general subject, and mnst confess that Bro. 
Westcott had certainly called their attention to many cnrions 
analogies. 

The vote of thanks was then pnt and passed, and the 
■brethren adjonrned to refreshment. 


THE QUATTTOB, COBONATI. 

[cOMMtTNICATKD.] 

The Legend of the Qaatnor Coronati ia very 
interesting to Freemasona becanae in the legend, aa 
in the Arande] MS. — a tranacript of the more impor- 
tant portions of which follows, — the Qaatnor were 
originally fonr Craftamen by name Clandina, Cas- 
torins, Simphorianns, and Nicostratus, “ mirificos in 
arte quadrataria,” which though it is translated the 
“ art of carving,” is literally “ the stone-8quarer’a 
art,” or the art of stone-squaring. They are dis- 
tinctly called “ artifices," artificers, althongh as the 
legend showsns, to the four artificers are joined four 
milites; whilst one Simplicius, converted to Christian- 
ity by the fonr during the progress of events narrated 
by the legend, is added to the stone-sqnarers, raaking 
nine in all. They are declared to have been 
Christiane “occulte," secretly. Diocletian ordered 
an image of yEsculapius to be made, and after a 
contest and dialogue with “ quinque Philosophi" 
Simphorianns, who appears to be the leader and 
spokesman, adds Simplicius to the nnmber, — now five, 
— and refuses, on their behalf and with their consent, 
to make the image. They are brought before Lampa- 
dias the Tribune, who after reference to Diocletian 
orders them to be stripped and beaten with scorpions, 
scorpionibus mactari,” and then, by Diocletian’s 


order, they were placed in “ loculi plumbei," leaden 
coffins, and cast into the Tiber. 

A certain Nicodemns is said to have raised the 
coffins and taken them to his own honse ; levavit says 
the legend. 

Two years afterwards Diocletian ordered the 
soldiers to pay horaage to a Statae of ^Escnlapins, 
bnt four “ Cornicularii ” or wing-leaders of the city 
militia, refnsed. They were ordered to be pnt to 
death in front of the image of ^Escnlapins by 
strokes of the Plumbata, “ ictu plumbatarum,” and 
their bodies cast into the streets to the dogs, where 
they lay five days. 

The Sebestianns, with Pope Melchiades, is 
said to have taken up the bodies and bnried them in 
the cemetery on the road to Lavica. By the use of 
the word “ Arenaria ” allnsion is made to the sand- 
pits in which slaves and criminals were bnried, bnt 
Christiane never. But in order to conceal the 
catacombs from their persecutore, openings and 
entrances were made and nsed in the Arenaria to 
deposit the bodies of martyrs and the like in the 
catacombs. Here they seemed to have remained 
till the ninth century. 

For though Melchiades appointed the day, 8th 
November, in the fonrth century, and it iB recog- 
nized as snch in the Sacramentary of Gregory 200 
years later, and Pope Honorius in the seventh 
century bnilt a church to their especial honour, it 
was not nntil the ninth century apparently that 
Pope Leo translated the relics of the nine worthies 
to the restored and embellished church on the 
Ccelian Hili, now called the church of the “ Santi 
Qnattro Incoronati,” — Incoronati in modem Italian 
being identical with Coronati in medias val and 
clasBic Latin. 

It will be seen that the names have become 
confused as time has run on, and various appellatione 
have been given to the four and five. Originally 
the legend gives Claudius, Castorious, Simphorianns, 
and Nicostratus, and to these Simplicius is added. 
The remaining four in one of the earliest legends 
are said to be Severus, Severianus, Carpophorus, 
and Yictorinns. This makes nine in all, — nine 
worthies, — coneerning whom there is no reason to 
disbelieve, no a priory objection to, the perfect truth 
of the legend. Ciear it is that in process of 
time the facts of the story itself have become a little 
confused and the names intermingled, but there is 
no doubt from very early days the four or five have 
been commemorated on the same one day. In one 
martyrology, November 8th is thus commemorated 
“ Senas ornantes idus merito atque cruore, Claudi, 
Castori, Simplicii, Simphoriani, et Nichostrate, pari 
fulgetis luce coronce.” One early writer ternas them 
fratres, but whether he means fratres in blood, in 
confession, or fratres collegii does not clearly appear. 

As is well-known the Sarum Missal of the llth 
century gives the names as in the Arundel Hagiology, 
but the names vary much in different legends and 
Service books. Some of these differences are no 
doubt scribal errore, and some attest remarkably the 
variability and the uncertainty of tradition. For 
instance we find Castulas, Semphorianus, Christorius, 
Significanus, Clemens, and Cortianus, all applied to 
some of the nine. In some MSS. the five are found, 
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not the fonr ; in some the fonr are mentioned, not 
the fiye. Nothing can be decided from such muta- 
bili tj of tbe legend, or even safely argued. 

In one of the Steinmetz Constitntions they are 
simply described as Clandins, Chnstorius, and Sig- 
nificanus, while in the beautiful illumination from 
the Isabella Missal fonr only appear , — with the 
emblems of Craft Masonry one and ali, the square, 
the plnmbrule, the trowel, and the gavel, — thongh 
five are mentioned in the commemoration prayer, 
Simphorianus, Claudius, Castorius, Simplicius, and 
Niehostratus. This is explained in the Arundel 
legend by the fact tbat Simplicius was not one of 
the original fonr, but being a fellow-workman and 
secretly desirons of beeoming a Christian, he was 
baptized by Quirillus, the Bishop,. and so sufEered 
martyrdom with the other fonr. 

It may be observed here, that the legend is in 
itself purely Italian in its inception, though it has 
spread probably with the Craft Lodges into Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain. 

There are several old Acta and Gesta Quatuor 
Coronatarum, and several special Legends, Martyrolo- 
gies, and Hagiologies, of the Coronati, and the 
subject stili requires stndy and illnstration, as no 


doubt many valuable similar MSS. remain nnknown 
and uncollated in the Yatican Library, and the 
greater libraries, and even private colleetions o£ 
MSS. To Mr. J. 0. Halliwell Philips the English 
Craft owes its introduction to this most ancient 
legend and valuable link between the Pree masonry 
of the past and Freemasonry of the present, aa 
contained in the “ Masonio Poem.” 

The Arundel Legend is taken from a fine MS. 
of the 12th century in the British Musenm. Ita 
proper reference is Ar: MSS., 91, f 2186. There 
is another copy of the legend in the British MuBeum, 
Harleian MSS., 2802, f 99. There is also a short 
notice of the Quatuor Coronati in Regius MS., 8, c r 
7 f 165, of the 14th century. 

In the Harleian MS., 2082, Simphorianns is 
given as Simphronius ; in the Regina MS. the names 
are as in the Arundel, bnt in different seqnence. 

In Alban Bntler’s Lives the Fonr Crowned 
Martyrs are named Severus, Severianus, Carpo- 
phorns, and Yictorinns ; and he adds, “ five other 
martyrs, called Clandins, Nicostratus, Symphorianua 
Castorius, and Simplicius, who had suffered in the 
same persecution are bnried in the same cemetery.” 

A. F. A. Woodford. 


THE LEGEND OF THE QUATUOR CORONATI. 
From the Arundel MSS. 


Iscipit Passio Sanctorum Martirum Claudii, 
Nicrostrati, Simphorianf, Castoris, Simplicii, 
vi. Idus Novembris. 


T empqribus quibus Dioclitianus perrexit Pann onis, 
ad metalla diversa sua presentia de montibus absci- 
denda, factum est dum omnes artifices metallicos 
congregaret, invenit inter eos magne peritie arte 
imbutos homines nomine Claudium, Castorium, 
Simphorianum, Nicostratum, mirificos in arte 
quadratarie. Hi occulte, Christiani erant custodi- 
entes mandate dei, et qnicquid artis operabantur in 
sculptura, in nomine domini nostri Ihesu Christi 
Bculpebant. 


Factum est quodam die imperante Diocletiano, 
nt simulacrum solis cum quadriga ex lapide thaso 
artifices cum omni argumento currum, equos vel 
omnia ex uno lapide sculperent. Eodem tempore 
omnes artifices cum phylosophis cogitantes, cuperunt 
artis hujus delimare sermonem. Et cum incidissent 
lapidem magnum ex metallo thaso, nonconveniebat 
ars sculpture, secundum preceptum Dioclitiani 
Augusti. 

Et multis diebus erat contentio inter artifices 
et phylosophos. Quadam autem die convenerunt in 
unum omnes artifices septingenti viginti duo, cum 
phylosophis quinque ad textem lapidis, et ceperunt 
venas lapidis perquirere, et erat mira intentio inter 
artifices et phylosophoB. Eodem tempore Simphori- 
anua confidens in fide quam tenebat, dixit ad co- 


HkRE BEGINS THE PA8SION OF THE HOLY MaRTTBS 
Claudius, Nicostratus, Simphobian, Castorius, 
AND SlMPLICUB. 


In the days when Diocletian went to Pannonia, 
that he might be present at the hewing out of 
various metals from the mountains, it happened 
that, when he assembled together the workers of 
metal, he found amongst them some men, by name 
Claudius, Castorius, Simphorian, and Nicostratus, 
endowed with an art of great skill — wonderful 
workers in the art of carving. They were Christiana 
in secret, keeping the commandments of God, and 
whatever work they did in the art of sculptnre they 
did in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


It happened on a certain day, as Diocletian was 
giving orders for the workmen to carve an image of 
the sun, with his chariot, chariot horses, and every- 
thing from one stone. that at that time all the work- 
men deliberating with the philosophers began to 
polish their conversation on this art; and when 
they had come upon a huge stone from tbe metal of 
Thasos, their art of sculpture was of no nse, accord- 
ing to the command of Diocletian Augustus. 

And for many days there was a contention 
between the workmen and philosophers. But on a 
certain day all the workmen came together into one 
place, seven hundred and twenty-two, with the five 
philosophers, to the snrface of the stone, and began 
to examine the veins of the stone, and there was a 
wonderful purpose amongst the workmen and the 
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«rtifices ; Rogo vos omnes, data mihi fiduciam, et 
ego invenio cum discipulus meis Claudio, Simplicio, 
Nicostrato, et Caetorio. Et querentes venam metalli 
cepereunt sculpere in nomine domini nostri Ihesu 
Christi artem, et bene consequebatur sculptura 
secundum preceptum Augusti. 


• ••••• 

Eodem tempore delectatus est Dioclitianus 
Augustus in arte et nimio amore captus precepit 
ut ex metallo porphyritico colamnas vel capitella 
columnarum ab artificibus inciderenter. Et vocavit 
ad se Claudium, Simphorianum, Nicostratnm et 
Castorium atque Simplicium. Quos cum gaudio 
suscipiens, dixit ad eoe : Desidero per peritiam artis 
vestre capitella columnarum ex monte porphyritico 
incidi. Et' ex precepto abierunt cum multitudine 
artificum ct phylophis. Venientibus autem eis ad 
montem porphiriticum qui dicitur igneus, ceperunt 
incidere lapidem in pedibus quadraginta uno. 

Claudius omnia in nomine domini nostri Ihesu 
Christi faciebat, et bene sequebatur eum ars. 
Symplicius autem qui erat gentilis, omnia quecunque 
faciebat, non erant convenientia. Quodam autem 
die dixit ad Symplicium Nicostratus : Frater, 
quomodo tibi ferramentum tuum confringitur ? 
Simplicius dicit. Rogo te tempera mihi ut non 
confringatur. Respondit Claudius, et dixit: Da 
mihi omne ingenium artis. Et dum dedisset omnem 
sculpturam ferri, dixit Claudius : In nomine domini 
Ihesu Christi, sit hoc ferrum forte, et sanum ad 
iacienda opera. Et ab eadem hora cepit Simplicius 
omnem artem quadratariam cum ferramento suo, 
sicut Simphorianus bene et recte operari. 

• •••*• 

Et ita sculpentes facturas diversi operis dabant 
studium, et bene sequebatur eos ara consilio eorum 
qui nihil per peritiam artis philosophie faciebant, 
nisi in nomino Christi operabantur nitide. Hoc 
videntes philosophi, suggestionem dederunt Diocliti- 
ano Augusto dicentes : Summe princeps et ornator 
seculi, magnum est consilium precepti vestri et 
mansuetudinis in opera montis designati, ut lapis 
pretiosus incidatur ad mirificum ornamentum 
reipublice vestre, et multa opera clara facte sunt in 
columnarum metallo, miroque labore serenitatis 
vestre. Dioclitianus Augustus dixit : Vere delector 
peritia horum hominum. Et fecit omnes quinque 
aspectibus suis presentari. Quibus letus ita dixit : 
Per virtutem deorum, quia sullimabo vos divitiis et 
donis, tantum sigilla precidite de monte hoc porphiri- 
tico. Et jussit victorias et cupidines et conchas 
iterum fieri, maxime autem Asclepium. 


philosophera. At the same time Simphorian, trust* 
in g in the faith which he held, said to his fellow- 
workmen: I ask you, all of you, give me your confi- 
dende, and I will find it out, with my disciplea, 
Claudius, SimpliciuB, Nicostratus, and Castorius, 
And, examining the veins of the metal, they began 
their art of carving in the nameof our Loifi Jesus 
Christ. And their work met with success, according 
to the commande of Augustus.* 

• ••••• 

At the same time Diocletian Augustus took 
delight in the art, and, seized with an excessive love 
for it, gave ordera that columns, or capitale of the 
columns, should be cut out from the porphyry by the 
workmen. And he called Claudius, Simphorian, 
Nicostratus, Castorius, and Simplicius to him, 
and, receiving them with joy, he said to them : I 
desire that the capitals of the columns may be hewn 
from the porphyry. And by his order they departed 
with the crowd of workmen and the philosophera, 
and when they came to the mountain of porphyry, 
which is called fiery, f they began to hew the stone 
in forty-one feet. 

Claudius did everything in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and his art served him in good 
stead. But Simplicius, who was a Gentile, what- 
ever he did was of no use. But on a certain day 
Nicostratus said to SimpliciuB ; My brother, how is 
it your tool is broken ? Simplicius said : I beg you 
temper it for me that it may not break. Claudius 
repHed, and said : Give me all the implementa of 
your art ? And when he had given him his carving 
tools, Claudius said : In the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ let this iron be strong, and fit to work with. 
And from that hour Simplicius began his carving 
with his own tool, like Simphorian, well and 
properly.J 

* ’ * • • • • 

And so, they took pains in carving objecta of 
varied workmanship, and their art served them in 
good stead, on the plan of those wbo did nothing by 
skill of the art cf philosophy, but performed exqui- 
site work in the name of Christ. When the philo- 
sophers saw this they made a snggestion to Diocletian 
Augustus, saying: Mighty Prince, adorner of this 
age, great is the sagacity of your command and 
clemency in this work of carving the mountain, that 
the precious stone should be hewn for the wonderful 
adomment of your kingdom ; and many beautiful 
works have been made in the metal of the columns 
and with the wonderful labour of your highness. 
Diocletian Augustus said : I am verily delighted 
with the skill of these men. And he caused them 
all five to be brought into his presence, to whom in 
his joy he spake thus : By the power of the gods, I 
will elevate you with riches and presents, only cut 
me out first images from this mountain of porphyry. 
And he bade them make images of Victory, Cupids, 
and more shells, but especially an image of HSscula- 
pius. 


* The next pangraph describes the completion ol the work io 26 days and the rejolcings consequout thereon. t Igneus. 

t The next six paragTaphg relate how Simplldus, enqnlring into this mystery, was instructed by Claudius in the elementary truths of Christianity— 
became oonverted and prayed for baptlsm : how the flve Tisitea Bishop Qulrillus ln prison, who sfter due examination and exhortation baptized tho 
catechumen ; how they returned to their worlc " ln the name of Jesus Christ with tbe sign of the Crots how the philosophers questloned them anent 
the slgn and charged them with mtgic, how they answered them and how many o( the workmen were nearly oonverted ; how the work was displayed 
before the Emperor and his joy thereat ; and how further work was ordersd and executed to the dis may and anger of the philosophers, who from a 
certain passage would appear to have been considered lnetructors of the workmen, master sculpto rs or builders. 
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• Et fecerant conchas, victorias, cnpidines et 
‘Asclepii simulacrum non fecerant. Et post aliqaantos 
-dies obtnleront opera saa in diversa ornamenta 
«sigillorum. Similiter letificatua Dioclitianus Augus- 
-tus in peritia artis quadratarie ; dixit ad Claudium, 
-Simphorianum, Nicostratum, Castorium, atque Sim- 
plicium : Candeo valde in studio artis vestre. 
Tamen, quare non ostenditis amorem, ut deum 
Asclepium cunctarum sanitatum dolaretis ? Pergite 
nunc cum pace, et date operam in hoc simulacro. 
;Et leones fundantes aquam, et aquilas et cervos et 
(gentium multaram similitudinem operamini. 

< Tunc abierunt et fecerunt secundum consuetu- 
dinem et operati sunt omnia excepto simulacro 
Asclepii. 

Post aliquos vero menses illi dederunt sugges- 
tionem Augusto Dioclitiano philosophi, ut videret 
opera artificum. Et jussit omnia in campo afferri. 
Et dum allata fuissent, Asclepius non est presentatus 
secundum preceptum Dioclitiani Augusti. Et dum 
-nimio amore ipsum requireret, suggestionem dedernnt 
philosophi Dioclitiano Augusto dicentes: Piissime 
Cesar et semper Auguste, qui omnes homines diligis, 
et es pacis amicus sciat mansuetudo tua quia hos 
quos diligis Christiani sunt, et omne quicqnid impe- 
ratum fuerit, in nomine Christi faciant. Respondit 
Dioclitianus Augustus et dixit : Si omnia opera 
eorum in nomine Christi magnifica esse noscantur, 
non est crudele sed magis gloriosum. Responderunt 
philosophi dicentes : Ignoras piissime, quia precepto 
pietatis tue, non obediunt, conscientia crudeli, et 
ideo noluerunt artis munificentian in edificationem 
simulacrum dei Asclepii ostendere imaginem. 
Dioclitianus Augustus dixit: Deducantur ad me 
isti viri. 


Et cum vocati fuissent Claudius, Simphorianus, 
Castorius, Nicostratus, et Simplicius, dixit ad eos 
Dioclitianus Augustus: Scitis quo affectu et gratia 
diligeret vos mansuetudo nostra, et pio amore vos 
foverim ? Quare non obedistis preceptis nostris ut 
sculperetis de metallo porphiritico deum Asclepium ? 
Respondit Claudius : Pie semper Auguste, obedivi- 
mus pietati vestre, et servivimus claritati tue, 
imaginem vero hominis miserrimi nunquam faciemus, 
quia sic scriptum est : Similes illis fiant qui faciunt 
eo, et omnes qui confidunt in eis. 


Tunc exarserunt philosophi adversus eos, 
dicentes ad Dioclitianum : Piissime semper Auguste, 
vides perfidiam quomodo pietati vestre, superbo 
sermone loquuntur. Dioclitianus Angustus dixit : 
Non execrentur periti artifices, sed magis colantur. 
Philosophi autem dixerunt. Ergo serviant precepto 
pietatis vestre, aut nos invenimus qui faciant secun- 
dum volumtatem clementie vestre. Dioclitianus 
Augustus dixit : Inveniantur doctiores hujus artis ? 
Philosophi dixernnt : Nos procuravimus viros, re- 
ligione suffultos. Dioclitianus Augustus ait : Si de 
hoc metallo procuraveritis ut deum Asclepium 
faciant, et hos sacrilegii pena constringit, et illi 
magni erunt apud nostram mansuetudinem. 


And they carved shells, Victories, and Cupida, 
but did not make an image of ASsculapius. And 
after some days they offered their work of images 
with their varied ornamentation. Diocletian Augus- 
tus was equally pleased with their skill in masonic 
work. He said to Claudius, Simphori&n, Nicostratus, 
Castorius, and Simplicius: I rejoice mnch in the 
skill of your art, yet why did ye not Bhew your love 
by carving an image of JEscnlapius, the god of 
health P Go now in peace, and give your attention 
to this image, and fashion lions pouring water, and 
eagles and stags and likenesses of many nations. 

Then they went away and did according to their 
custom, and performed all the work except the 
image of Aesculapius. 

But after some montha the philosophers sug- 
gested to Diocletian Augustus that he should see 
the work of the workmen. And he ordered every- 
thing to be brought into a public place ; and when 
they had been brought the image of ADsculapius, 
which Diocletian Augustus had ordered, was not 
displayed, and when he, in his excessive desire, 
demanded it, the philosophers made a suggestion to 
Diocletian Augustus, Baying: Most glorious and 
august Caesar, who lovest all men, and art a friend 
of peace, let your clemency know that these men 
whom you love are Christians, and perform whatever 
is commanded them in the name of Christ. Diocletian 
AugUBtus replied, and said : If all their works are 
known to be magnificent by the nameof Christ, it is 
not a matter for reproof but rather of admiration. 
The philosophers answered, and said : Enowest thou 
not, most npright emperor, that they are not obedient 
to your kind commands, through a reprehensible 
knowledge, and therefore would not display the 
magnificence of their art in the building of an 
image of the god ASscnlapius P Diocletian Augustus 
said : Let those men be brought to me. 

And when Claudius, Simphorian, Castorius, 
Nicostratus, and Simplicius had been summoned, 
Diocletian Augustus said to them : Know ye with 
wbat affection and favour our grace has loved you, 
and how we encouraged you with a loving considera- 
tion P Why do ye not obey our commands that you 
should carve au image of the god ADsculapius out 
of the porphyry ? Claudius replied : Most generous 
Augustus, we have obeyed your grace, and have been 
subservient to your mightiness, but an image of that 
most wretched man will we never make, for it is 
written, “ They that make them are like nnto them, 
and so are all those who put their trust in them.” 

Then the philosophers were enraged against 
them, saying to Dioclitian : Most revered Augustus, 
you see their perfidy, how they answer your grace 
with haughty words ? Diocletian Angustus said : 
Skilled artificers should not be hated, but rather 
honoured. But the philosophers said: Therefore 
let them obey your command or we find others to do 
according to your wishes ? Diocletian Augustus 
said : Can there be found men more skilled in this 
art ? The philosophers said : We have procured 
men supported by love of the gods ! Diocletian 
Augustus says : If you have obtained men to make 
the image of the god Aesculapius from this metal 
(and he constrains them by the punishment of 
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Tunc ceperant philosophi eam Claadio, Sim* 
phoriano, Nicostrato, Castorio, et Simplicio, habere 
altercationem dicentes : Quare in arte yestro p recep- 
tis domini piissimi Angusti non obeditis et facitiB 
ejus voluntatem ? Respondit Claudius et dixit : 
Nos non blasphemamus creatorem nostram, et nos 
ipsos confundimus, ne rei inveneniamur in conspectu 
ejus. Philosophi dixerunt : Claruit quia Christiani 
estis. Dixit Castorius : Vere Christiani sumus. 


Tunc philosophi elegerunt alios artifices quad- 
ratarios, et fecerunt sculpentes Asclepium ante 
conspectum suum. Et cum vidissent simulacrum ex 
metallo preconisso et protulissent ante philosophos, 
post dies triginta unum philosophi nuntiaverunt 
Dioclitiano Augusto Asclepium perfectam. 


Et jussit Dioclitianas deferri simulacrum. Et 
miratus est, et dixit : Hoc artis ingenium ipsorum 
est, qui nobis in artis sculptura placuerant. Philo- 
sophi dixerunt : Sacratissime princeps semper 
Auguste, hos quos declarat serenitas vestra in arte 
quadrataria peritissimos esse ; id est Claudium, 
Simphorianum, Nicostratum, Castorium, et Simpli- 
cium, innotescat mansuetudini vestre, eos Bacrilegos 
Christiano esse, et per incantationum carmina omne 

f ' enus humanam sibi humiliari. Dioclitianus dixit : 

i preceptis justitie non obedierint, vera est locutio 
suggestionis vestre, ferant sententiam sacrilegii. 


Et jussit cuidam tribuno Lampadio nomine, sub 
moderatione verborum cum philosophis audire dicens : 
Justa examinatione eos proba. Et in quos inventa 
fuerit querela falsi testimonii, reatus pena feriantur. 


Eodem tempore Lampadius tribunus jussit ante 
templum solis in eodem loco tribunal parari, et 
omnes artifices colligi, et Simphorianum, Claudium, 
Nicostratum, Castorium, et Simplicium, et philoso- 
phos. Ad quos publice et clara voce Lampadius 
tribunus dixit : Domni piissimi principes hoc jubentes 
dixerunt, ut veritate a nobis cognita inter philoso- 
phos et magistros, Claudium, Simphorianum, 
Castorium, Nicostratum, et Simplicium, clarescat si 
vera accusatio esset. 


Inter partes clamaverunt omnes artifices 
quadratarii, invidiose moniti a philosophis : Per 
Balutem piissimi Cesaris tolle sacrilegos, tolle magos. 
Videns autem Lampadius tribunus, quia invidiose 
clamarent artifices, dixit : Causa adhuc terminata 
non est, quomodum possum dare sententiam 'i 
Philosophi dixerunt: Si non sunt magi, adorent 
deum Cesaris. Continuo jussit Lampadius tribunus 
Simphoriano, Claudio, Castorio, Nicostrato, et Sim- 
plicio, adorare deum solem, ut destruatis consilium 
philosophorum. Qui respondentes dixerunt: Nos 
nunquam adoramus manuum nostrarum facturam, 
sed adoramus deum celi et terre, qui est imperator 
perpetuus et deus eternus, dominus Ihesus Christus. 
Philosophi dixerunt : Ecce cognovisti veritatem, 


sacrilege) they, too, shall be great through our 
generositj. 

Then the philosophers began to dispute with, 
Claudius, Simphorian, Nicostratns, Castorius, and 
Simplicius, saying : Why do ye not obey the com- 
manda of onr most revered master, and do his will V. 
Claudius replied, and said : We do not blasphemo 
our Creator, and confound ourselves, lest we be found 
guilty in His sight. The philosophers said : It is 
evident you are Christiana ‘r 1 Castorius said : Truly 
we are Christians. 

Then the philosophers chose other workmen in 
masonry, and they carved Aesculapius before their 
eyes. And when they saw the image from the 
[preconisso] square metal, and had broughtit to the 
philosophers after thirty-one days, the philosophers 
announced to Diocletian Augustus that the image of 
Aesculapius was finished. 

And Diocletian ordered the image to be brought 
to him. And he marvelled, and said : This is the 
genius of those men who have pleased us with their 
art of senipture. The philosophers said: Most 
sacred and ever august prince, let it be known to 
your clemency that these men whom your grace 
declares to be the most skilful in the masonic art, 
namely Claudius, Simphorian, Nicostratns, Castorius, 
and Simplicius, are heretic Christians, and, by the 
charms of incantatione, the whole human race is 
humbled to them. Diocletian said : If they obey not 
the commands of justice, and the word of your accu- 
sation is true, let them bear the judgment of the 
heretic. 

And he ordered a certain tribune, Lampadius 
by name, to listen to them, together with the 
philosophers, with temperate words, saying: Try 
them with a fair examination. And in whom com- 
plaint of false witness is discovered, let them be 
Bmitten with the punishment of guilt. 

At the same time Lampadius, the tribune, 
ordered a tribunal to be prepared in the same place 
before the temple of the Sun, and ali the workmen to 
be assembled, and Simphorian, Claudius, Nicostratns, 
Castorius, and Simplicius, and the philosophers. To 
whom publicly, and with a loud voice, Lampadius, 
the tribune, said: Our most revered loras and 
princes have given this command, in order that the 
truth between the philosophers and masters, Claudius, 
Simphorian, Castorius, Nicostratns, and Simplicius 
may be made known, and it may be ciear if this 
oharge is true. 

Then ali the workmen, instructed by the 
philosophers through envy, cried out : For the safety 
of our most revered Caesar away with the hereties, 
away with the magicians. But Lampadius, the 
tribune, seeing that the workmen were crying out 
through envy, said : The trial is not yet completed ; 
how can I give sentence. The philosophers said : If 
they are not magicians, let them worship Caesar’s 
god. Straightway Lampadius, the tribune, com- 
manded Simphorian, Claudius, Castorius, Nicostratns, 
and Simplicius, to worship the Sun God, that you 
may confound the purpose of the philosophers. 
They, replying, said : We do never worship the work 
of our own hands, but we worship the God of heaven 
and earth, who is the everlasting Ruler and Eteinal 
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renuntia Cesari. Tunc Lampadium tribnmur j assit God, the Lord Jesns Christ. The philosophers s&id : 
eos retrudi in cnstodia publica. So thou hast leamt the truth, teli it nnto Caesar. 

Theu Lampadius, the tribone, ordered them to be 
thrust into the commoa prison. 

Post dies vero novem, invento silentio renuncia- But after nine day», quiet being restored, they 

vit gestum Dioclitiano Angusto. Eodem die- ei told the maiter to Diocletian Augustus ; on the same- 

philosophi accusabant eos invidiose principi dicentes, day, also, the philosophers accused them, through 

si hii evaserint perit cura deorum. Iratus Dioditi- envy, to the prinoe, saying : If these men should 

senus Augustus dixit : Per solem quod si non sacrifi- esc&pe, the worship of the gods is destroyed. 

caverint deo soli secundum morem antiquum et Diocletian. Augustus said, in anget: By the sun 

monitis non obedierint, diversis et exquisitis eos himself, but if they sacrifice not to the Sun God. 

tormentis consumam. according to custom, and obey not my instructions, 

I will consume them with varions and exquisite 
tortures.* 


Tunc Lampadius a tribunali snrrexit considerans Tben Lampadius rose from his jndgment seat, 

preceptum Dioclitiani, 'et iterum retulit rem gestam considering tbe command of Diocletian, and agam 
Dioclitiano Augusto. Tunc Dioclitianus Augustus related tbe matter to Diocletian Augnstus. Then 
artem eorum considerans, precipit Lampadio tribuno Diocletian Augustus, considering their art, ordered 
dicens ; Amodo si non sacrificaverint et consenserint Lampadius, the tribune, saying : Henceforth, if they 
deo soli, verberibus scorpionum eos afflige. Si autem have not sacrificed and consented to worship the 
consenserint, dednc eos ad mansuetudinem nostram. Sun God, afflict them with stripes of scorpione. But 

if they consent lead them to onr grace. 

Post dies vero quinque iterum sedit in eodem But after five days he again sat in the same 

Ipco ante templum solis, et jussit eos sub voce precona place in front of tbe temple of the Sun and ordered 

introduci. Et ostendit eis terrores et genera them to be led in by voice of the herald. And be 

tormentorum. Quibus ita locustus est Lampadius showed them the terrore and vaiious kinds of the. 

tribunus dicens : Audite me et evadite tormenta, et tortures. To whom Lampadius spoke thus, saying : 

estote cari et amici nobilium principum, et Listen to me, and escape the tortures and be dear to 

sacraficate deo soli. Nam jam loqui non est apud and friends of the nobles and princes, and sacrifice 

vos sermonibus blandis. Respondit Claudius unacurn to the Sun God. For it is not now for me to speak 

sociis, cum magna fidncia, dicens : Nos non paves* to you in gentle words. Claudius replied, with his 

cimus terrores, nec blanditiis frangimur, sed timemus companions, with great confidenoe: We fear not 

tormenta eterna. Nam sciat Dioclitianus Augustus terrore, nor is our purpose broken by soft words, but 

nos Christianos esse, et nunquam discedere ab ejus we fear everlasting tormenta. For let Diocletian 

cultura. Augustus know that we are Christiana, aud will 

nerer depart from His worship. 

Iratus Lampadius tribunus, jussit eos spoliari, Lampadius, the tribune, enraged, commanded 

et scorpionibus mactari sub voce precona dicens ; them to be stripped and beaten with soorpions, by 
precepta principum contemnere nolite. proclamation of tbe herald, saying : Despise not the 

commands of our princes. 

In eadem hora arreptus est Lampadius tribunus In that same hour Lampadius, the tribune, was 

a demonio, et discerpens se expiravit sedens in seized by an evil spirit, and tearing himself, expired 

tribunalia suo. Hec audiens uxor ejus et familia sitting in bis jndgment seat. When his wife and 

cucurrit ad philosophos cum mugitu magno, ut family heard this they ran to the philosophers with 

divulgaretur Dioclitiano Augusto. Hoc cum audisset great wailing that it might be made known to 

Dioclitianus Augustus, iratus est vehementer, et Diocletian Augustus. When Diocletian Augustus 

nimio furore dixit : Fiant loculi plumbei et vivi in heard this he was violently enraged, and Baid with 

eos recludantur et proiciantur in fluvium. excessive fury : Let coffins of lead be made, and let 

them be shut up alive therein, and cast into the 
river. 

Tunc Nicetins quidam thogatus qui assidebat Then Nicetins, a certain citizen, who sat by 

Lampadio facit preceptum Dioclitiani Angusti et Lampadius, performed the order of Diocletian 

fecit loculos plumbeos et vivos omnes in eis clansit, Augustus, and made coffins of lead, and shut them 

et precipitari jnssit in fluvium. SanctuB autem all alive in them, and ordered them to be cast into 

Quirillus Episcopus hoc audiens in carcere, afflixit se the river. But the holy Quirillus, the Bishop, when 

vehementer et transivit ad dominum, qui omnes he heard of it in his prison, was deeply grieved, and 

passi sunt sub die sexto Idus Novembris. passed to the Lord, all of whom suifered on the sixth 

day of the Ides of November. 

Ipsis diebus ambulavit Dioclitianus Augustus In those same days Diocletian Augustus jour- 

exinde ad Syrmem. Post dies vero quadraginta neyed from thence to Syrme. But after forty-two 

duos quidam Nichodemus Christianus levavit loculos days a certain Nicbodemns, a Christian, raised the 

cum corporibus sanctorum, et posuit in domo sna. coffins with the bodies of the saints, and placed tbem 

Veniens vero Dioclitianus ex Syrmi post menses in his own house. But Diocletian Augustns, coming 

* The two paragraphs omitted describe how Lampadias onct more confronted the flre with the philosophers, bow they stili renuda ed flrm and 
unshaken in their faith, Lampadius trjlnjj to persuade them in vaio. 
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undecim ingressas esi Romam, et statim jnssit in 
thermis Trajani templum Asclepii edificari et simul- 
aeram fieri ex lapide preconisso. 

Quod eam factam faisset, jussit ut omnes militie 
Venientes ad simulacrum Asclepii sacrificiis ad thnri- 
ficandttm compellarentur ; maxime urbane p refectore 
milites. Cumque omnes ad sacrificia compellerentur 
quatuor quidam cornicularii compellebantur ad sacri- 
ficandum. Illis autem reluctantibus, nuntiatum est 
Dioclitiano Augusto. Quos jussit ante ipsum 
simulacrum ictu plumbatarum deficere. Qui cum 
diu cederentur, emiserunt spiritum. Quorum 
corpora jussit Dioclitianus in platea canibus jactari. 
Que etiam corpora jacuerunt diebus quinque. 

Tunc beatus Sebastianus noctu cum Sancto 
Melchiade episcopo collegit corpora, et sepilivit in 
via Lavicana miliario ab urbe tercio, cum sanctis 
aliis in arenario. Quod dum eodem tempore sed 
post duos annos evenisset, id est sexto Idus Novem- 
bris et nomina eorum minime reppariri potuissent; 
jussit beatus Melchiades episcopus ut sub nominibus 
sanctorum martyrum Claudii, Nico strati, Simphori- 
ani, Simplicii, et Castorii, anniversaria dies eorem 
recoleretur, regnante domino nostro Jbesu Christo, 
qui cum patre et spiritu sancto vivit et regnat deus 
per omnia secula secnlorum. Arnen. 


from Syrme after eleven months entered Rotne, and 
immediately commanded a temple of ^scnlapius to 
be built in tbe batbs of Trajan, and an image to be 
made from tbe [preconisso] squared stone. 

Wben tbis bad been done, be commanded tbat 
all tbe soldiery coming to tbe image of ASsculapins 
sbould be compelled to offer incense witb sacrifices, 
especially tbe city militia. And when all were 
compelled to sacrifice, certain four [cornicularii] 
wing-officera were compelled, but when they resisted 
it was told Diocletian Augustus. And he ordered 
tbem to be put to death in front of tbe image itself 
with strokes of the plumbata.* And when they 
were beaten for a long time they gave up the gbost, 
whose bodies Diocletian ordered to be cast into the 
Street to the dogs. And their bodies lay there five 
days. 

Then the blessed Sebastian, with the holy 
bishop Melchiades, collected their bodies by night, 
and buried them on tbe road to Lavica, three miles 
from the city, with tbe other holy men in the ceme- 
tery. Wbilst this had bappened at the same time, 
namely, on the 6th of tbe Ides of November, but 
two years later : and their names could with difficulty 
be fonnd. The blessed Melchiades, the bishop, 
ordered that under the nameB of the holy martyrs 
Claudius, Nicostratus, Simphorian, Simplicius, and 
Castorius, their anniversary should be observed, our 
Lord Jesns Christ reigning, wbo with the Father 
and Holy Spirit liveth and reigneth, God through 
all eternity. Arnen. 

* Thoogs welghted with leaden balls. 


8th NOVEMBEB, 1887. 


The Lodge met at Freemasons' Hali at G p.m. There 
were preaent Bros, the Bev. A. F. A. Woodford, in the chair ; 
E. F. Gould, W. M. Bywater, G. W. Speth, and Dr. W. Wynn 
Weatcott. Also the following members of the Correspondanoe 
Circle: Brea. S. Biohardaon, D. P. Cama, P.G. Treasurer, 
H. Lowis, F. A. Powell, J. P. Last, G. Kenning, W. Lake, 
C. F. Hogard, P.G.St.Br., Dr. W. E. Woodman, P.G.Swd.Br., 
H. Lovegrove, J. S. Cumberland ; and the following Viaitora : 
W. W. Lee, No. 1987 ; F. Pegler, No. 1671 j J. E. E. Cama, 
No. 2105; and S. Shorter, W.M., A. Pringle, B.W., Josiah 
Hoale, P.M., G. C. Andrews, P.M., and G. Greiner, all of 
Hoira Lodge, No. 92. 

Bro. W. Kelly, Past Provinoial Grand Master, Leicester 
and Entland, was admitted aa a joining member of the Lodge. 

Bro. E. F. Gould, P.G.D., was installed Worahipful 
Master of the Lodge, and appointed hia 0 Sicera os followa : — 


Bbo. Sia Charles Warben, P.G.D., I.P.M. 


99 

W. SlMPSON, 

S.W. 

» 

Major S. C. Psatt, 

J.W. 

93 

W. Bebant, (dected.) 

Treasurer. 

n 

G. W. Speth, 

Secretary. 

»9 

W. M. Bywater, G.SwcLBr. 

S.D. 

99 

Prof. T. Haytrr-Lewis, 

J.D. 

99 

Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, 

I.G. 

93 

J. W. Freehan, ( electeS) 

Tyler. 


ADDBXSS. 

Bbethrbn. — In placing before the Lodge an 
address from the chair, I am animated by the desire 
of inangnrating what I hope may become an annnal 
featnre of our proceedings, as it seems to me the 
very best way in which can be periodically brought 
home to ns, the benefit of now and then tonching 
Mother Earth, or in other words of snbjecting the 
position and prospecta of the Lodge to an analysis, 
whereby we may estimate how far it fnlfils, or falis 
short of fulfilling, all the pnrposes for which it was 
called into being. 

Tbe Secretary has supplied me with a statistical 
report, bnt from which, as it will shortly come 
before yon in anotber form, I shall merely extract 
two items ; one referring to our Correspondence 
Circle, and tbe other to our printed Transactione. 
The Correspondence Circle has reached a total of 
155 members, residing actnally and literally in all 
parts of tbe globe. Tbis sbows the amount of 
interest which is taken in onr special labonrs : and 
I submit tbat the manner in which the Lodge of the 
Qnatnor Coronati is now regarded by stndents of all 
nationalities as the centre of Masonio bght, shonld 
not be without weigbt, when we proceed to consider 
whether the responsibility we have voluntarily 
assnmed as a general school of instruction has beeu 
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exercised with discrimination, and how far any 
yariations on our established procednre would be 
attended by advantage. 

The second item which I take from the statis- 
tical report, relates to our printed Transactione. The 
first nnmber appeared in Angust last, and a second 
■will be issned about the end of this month. The 
part already pablished contains five lectnres (or 
papers) by members of the Lodge, and two have 
been delivered snbseqnently, making seven in all. 
Here I come to the argnment which I wish to nse 
in justifieation of this Address. 

My ideal of snch a Lodge as ours is, that it 
ahoald represent an educational ladder in Masonry, 
reaching from the abyss of Masonic ignorance to the 
zenith to which we all aspire. That it should snpply 
elementary teaching for those on the nethermost 
rnng, and also be ready to discnss pnrely academical 
qnestions of the most abstruse character, (if in the 
remotest manner calculated to enlarge our Masonic 
knowledge,) for the mutual improvement of those 
on the highest. 

The papers which have been re ad before the 
Lodge (the brethren will do me the justice of believ- 
ing that I am not here passing judgment on my 
own) have been of an exceptionally high Standard, 
and as special studies or academical discnssions, 
their valne can hardly be over-rated, but it has 
occnrred to me, that for the purposes of a body 
teaching, or endeavonring to teach the elementary 
principies of Masonic Science and History, in which 
capacity — as it seems to me — this Lodge shonld also 
aspire to make its influence felt, they somehow fail 
to quite hit the mark, or to use a figure of speech, 
the lecturers have shot over, or beyond it. 

This, I think, demanda our attention, because 
there appears some danger lest the special work of 
the Lodge, as a pnrely Masonic body, might become 
completely overshadowed by the more engrossing 
studies of the specialists among us, especially when 
embodied in papers combining so much real leaming 
and l-esearch, and displaying such exquisite literary 
workmanship as we have had read in this Lodge. 

The suggestion, therefore, I have now to make 
is, that without snperseding the style of papers 
hitherto read before the Lodge, a course of action I 
should myself very greatly deplore, we might occa- 
sionally vary them, by reading others of an elemen- 
tary and pnrely Masonic character, and that in this 
way the wishes and tastes of all members might be 
consulted, without detriment to the special functions 
of the Lodge. Let me postulate, in the first instance, 
that there is something more in Freemasonry than 
the mere acquisition of the ritnal of our present 
ceremonies, and the accumulation of degrees — the 
vast majority of which are only Masonic in the sense 
that none but Freemasons are admitted to them. 

Our London Lodges are, to a great extent, select 
and expensive dining-clubs ; and in the Provinces — 
with but here and there a solitary exception to the 
almost general rule — though the feasting is on a 
more reduced scale, the entire instruction communi- 
cated to inquiring brethren consists of a smattering 
of ritual and ceremonial. 

Of English Masonry, it has been said, and not 
without great show of reason, that it now only 


retains the shell, of which our German brethren 
possess the kemel. 

Lodges of Instruction (so-called) exist, it is‘ 
true, but these oracles are dumb when a question is 
asked which soars beyond the mere routine duty of . 
the various officers of Lodges, in and during the 
ceremonies of the Craft. Indeed, I might go farther, 
and say that when in rare cases a reply is vouchsafed, 
it savours of the teaching of the Bologna school of 
painters, whose representative — Annibal Caracci — 
once said to a scholar, “ What you do not understand 
you must darken." 

One, and perhaps the most urgently needed 
requisite, to a true study of Freemasonry, is a series 
of papers or lectures of an elementary character, 
each one dealing on broad historical lines with a 
particnlar epoch, carefully avoiding technicalities, 
moot or disputed points, and above all steering ciear 
of theories. Of theory, indeed, it has been well said, 
that it is worth but little unless it can explain its 
own phenomena, and it must effect this without 
contradicting itself ; therefore the facts are but too 
often assimilated to the theory, rather than the 
theory to the facts. Most theorists may be com- 
pared to the grandfather of the Great Frederick (of 
Prussia), who was in the habit of amusing himself, 
during his fits of the gout, by painting likenesses of 
his grenadiers, and if the picture did not happen to 
resemble the grenadier, he settled the matter by 
painting the grenadier to the picture. 

By eschewing theories, therefore, and adhering 
strictly to facts, I think we might arrange a System 
of elementary lectures, supplementary to those of a 
more advanced kind, which, while comprehensible by 
the yonngest Entered Apprentice, wonld at the same 
time enlarge the foundations upon which the 
specialists among us might erect the scaffolding for 
their superior workmanship. 

Those lectures should, if possible, be delivered 
by different brethren on each distinet occcasion, and 
when completed might serve as a text-book for 
beginners, and would, no doubt, be largely used, in 
the same way that we should in the first instance do 
ourselves, by the various Lodges throughout the 
world. 

It may, indeed, be advanced that there are 
already in existence text-books from which the 
student who wishes to obtain a bird’s eye view of 
the general subject of Freemasonry may do so quickly 
and easily. But if so, I am quite unable to indicate 
where they may be procured. Findel, no doubt, has 
written, or rather compiled, a concise history of the 
Society, but, like most Germans (to adopt the words 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge), while he is not alto- 
gether wrong, like them, also, he is never altogether 
right. Of my own recent work, as indeed of all that 
I have inflicted upon my brethren, I am naturally 
inclined to speak with indulgence, for parental love 
is perhaps best exemplified in the affection which 
one feels for the most ricketty offspring, but putting 
sentiment aside and taking my History of Free- 
masonry to be worthy of its title, I should be the 
very last person to contend that it is either com- 
pendious — which would be a manifest absurdity — or 
a complete guide to students, except to those who 
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will patiently read it through from the first to the 
last chapter. 

Sir Richard Burton, in one of hia earliest works 
has remarked : — “ Next to the Antiqnary, in simpli- 
ci ty of mind, capacitv of belief, and capability of 
assertion, ranks the Freemason.” Thia pictnre ia 
Bcarcely overdrawn, bat I think that the jeating 
worda of the great traveller would soon cesse to 
apply to any lodge of Freemasona who might adopt 
the acheme here advocated, and who in the regula- 
tion of their proceedinga should determino to propose 
with diffidence, to conjecture with freedom, to 
examine with candour, and to dissent with civility : — 
“ in rebus necessariis sit unitas ; in non necessariis 
liberalitas ; in omnibus, charitas.” 

The divisione or sectioni» into which the series 
of lectures should be arranged, wonld fall more 
properly within the province of the Lodge as a 
body to determine, though 1 will at once state that 
Early Scottish Masonry should indubitably form 
the snbject of the second lecture ; and the opening 
Hiatory of the Grand Lodge of England the third. 
Otherpapers onEnglish, Scottish, and Iriah Masonry, 
might bring the number of lectures to about eight, 
and constitute a first series of the undertaking, after 
which, however, there would stili remain a large 
number of subjecta, albeit only indirectly connected 
with this country, which might supply the materials 
for a second, third, and fourth series of the same 
class of work. 

I shall now proceed with a short paper, in which 
I shall reduce theory to practice, and enable you to 
iest the soundness of my conclusions by an experi- 
mental Essay (or Lecture) dealing with what is 
actually known of Freemasonry in England before 
the era of Grand Lodges, of which the first or 
Mother of Grand Lodges was the Grand Lodge of 
England, established in London in 1717. 

Before, however, I commence to read it, let me 
give just a word of explanation as to to the circum- 
stances under which it has been prepared. At our 
last meeting 1 ventilated some of the ideas to which 
I bave given fuller expression in this address, but 
I had no intention of reading a Paper. Indeed, on the 
contrary, having already read one, I hoped that 
every member of the Lodge would do the same thing 
before my own turn came round again. Brother 
W . H. Rylands held out some hope of being able to 
read the paper for this evening, and it was with a 
very painful feeling of disappointment that I found 
ho was subsequently prevented by various causes 
from doing so. Our worthy and untiring Secretary 
then wrote me saying, to use his own words, that 
he was “ in a real tix.” The other papers that were 
available for reading in Lodge were too long for an 
installation meeting. He then reminded me of the 
idea I had, as it were, thrown out at the previous 
meeting, and furnished me with a syllabus of the kind 
of paper which he wished me to prepare. This, 
brethren, is in effect my apology for being the 
lecturer this evening, as I think the more new voices 
we hear on these occasions the better, and I should 
be sorry for the members of this Lodge to believe, for 
an instant, that they had placed a brother in the 
chair who wished to claim a monopoly of those 


special duties, which can only be pleasantly and 
satisfactorily exercised by being apportioned equally 
among us all. 


Tho Wossniprnt Master, Bro. R. F. Gould, read the 
following paper : 

ESTOLISH FBEEXASOBT&T 

BXFOKI THl ISA OF OBAVS XiODOBS, (1717.) 

It was asserted by the founder of the Illuminati, 
Dr. Adam Weisbaupt, that “No man can give any 
accountof the Order of Freemasonry, of its origin, of 
its history, of its object, nor any explanation of its 
mysteries and symbols, which does not leave the 
mind in total uncertainty on all these points.” This 
was expressed about a century ago, and is almost as 
true now as then, the only point on which more 
light has been shed in the interval, being the history 
of the Irstitntion. This indeed we cannot trace 
back any great distance, but we reach the 14th 
century, when the actual proofs are exhausted, and 
there is nothing to help us but tradition and con- 
jecture. But we are fnlly justified in believing that 
much evidence must have existed which has now 
perished, not to speak of what may even yet be 
brought to light, albeit at present entombed in the 
vast mass of ancient writings distributed throughout 
those public and private collectione in Great Britain, 
that await, alas ! the examination and classificatum 
of diligent and competent investigatore. 

The snbject of this Paper I shall treat under 
three heads or divisione. The first, Oral Traditions, 
taking us back to the time of St. Alban, the first 
Christian Martyr in Britain, and coming down to 
about tbe close of the 14th century. The second, 
the Legend of the Craft, or the evidence of the 
Old Charges, or Manuscript Constitutione, beginning 
at about the year 1390, and carrying us down to (ana 
beyond) 1646; and the third, Symbolical Masonry 
from 1646, the date of Elias Ashmole, the Herald 
and Antiqnary being made a Freemason at Warring- 
ton, down to the formation of the first or original 
Grand Lodge in 1717. These periods are not 
selected arbitrarily, but because there is no 
evidence from which we can actually prove (though 
we may reasonably infer) the existence of either a 
speculative Science or a legendary history before 
1390 (eo), so that traditions must be taken for what 
they are worth, and even if this amounts to very little, 
the fact should nevertheless not be lost sight of, that 
they were given to the world on tbe authority of very 
eminent men, and have influenced all masonio 
writers down to our days. 

The 2nd period — 1390-1646 — covers exactly 
250 years, and throughout the whole of it there is 
no evidence of living Freemasonry in South Britain. 
By this I mean there are no Lodge Minutes or records, 
nor have we evidence from any source whatever 
which will reduce to actual demonstration that 
there were Free and Accepted Masons who met in 
Lodges in South Britain before 1646. That they 
did, we cannot doubt, for the testimony of the Old 
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Charges or Manu s ori pt Constitutions, though silent, 
is snfficiently conclnsive on this point, and there is 
the collateral evidence of Scottish Masonic records, 
which are of superior antiquity to onr own, 

The 3rd di vis ion of the subject I name “Symbo- 
lical Masonry,” because we know that Elias Ashmole 
did not follow the Masons’ trade, and therefore that 
in being “made a Frcemason” in 1646, he became, 
as every brother present this evening has since 
become, a member of a society osing the terms of the 
Masonic art to typify sometbing external to its 
operative practice. It is of conrse, dedncible, that 
the other speculative Masons in the Lodge, when 
Ashmole was received, must have been admitted 
before him, but the entry in his diary under the date 
of October 16th, 1646, affords the earliest positive 
evidence of the reception of a non-operative — or 
indeed of a canditate of any description whatever — 
in an English Lodge. 

To begin then with Part I. Oral Traditione. 

These were given to the world on the authority 
of three very eminent men, viz. : — Sir Christo pher 
Wren, Sir William Dugdale, and Elias Ashmole, 
and are as follows : 

Wren’s opinion, which I shall first cite, is given 
in the Parentalia or Memoirs of the Family of the 
Wrens, compiled by his son, and published by his 
grandson in 1760. “ The Italiam (among whom 

were yet some Oreek refugees), and with them 
French, German, and Flemings, joined into a Frater- 
nity of Architecte, procuring Papal Bulls for their 
Enconragement and particular Privileges, they 
stiled themselves Freemasons, and ranged from one 
Nation to another, as they found Churches to be 
built, (for very many in those Ages were everywhere 
in Building through Piety or Emulation). Their 
Government was regular, and where they fixed near 
the Building in Hand, they made a Camp of Huts. 
A Surveyor govem’d in chief ; every tenth Man was 
called a Warden, and overlooked each nine.” 

DugdaleV statement is thus related by John 
Aubrey in his Nat.ural History of Wiltshire, and 
dates from some period before 1686. 

“ S 11 - William Dugdale told me many years since, 
that about Henry the third’s time the Pope gave a 
Bull or diploma to a Company of Italian Architects 
to travell up and downe over ali Europe to build 
Churches. From these are derived the Fratemity 
of Free-Masons. They are known to one another by 
certayn Signes & Watch words : it continues to this 
day. They have Severall Lodges in severall Coun- 
ties for their reception : and when any of them fall 
into decay, the brotherhood is to relieve him, &c. 
The manner of their adoption is very formali, and 
with an Oath of Secrecy.” 

Lastly, there is the opinion of Elias Ashmole, 
which was contributed to the Biographia Britan- 
nica by Dr. Knipe. “ What from Mr. E. Ashmole’s 
collection I could gather, was, that the report of our 
Society’s taking rise from a Bull granted by the 
Pope, in the reign of Henry III., to some Italian 
Architects, to travel over all Europe to erect chapels, 
was ill-founded. Such a Bull there was, and those 
Architects were Masons ; but this Bull, in the 
opinion of the learned Mr. Ashmole, was confirmative 
only, and did not by any means create our fraternity, 


or even establish them in this Kingdom.” Masonry 
— according to the same authority — was established 
in England by St. Alban, and “ it flourished more 
or less down to the days of King Athelstane, wh® 
granted the Masons a charter.” On the authority, 
therefore, of the opinions ascribed to these eminent 
men (Wren, Dugdale, and Ashmole), there grew up 
a theory that all Gothio Churqhes were erected by 
a body of travelling Freemasons acting in ooncert, 
and being apparently a kind of lay brethren, guided 
entirely by the “monks,” and always working as 
one man, were assumedly under the control of one 
supreme chief, as the Franciscans and Jesnits of 
later times by a “ general.” 

Also coupled with this was ordinarily found a 
belief that the Gothic architecture practised by these 
monks and Masons, was, in its origin, an emanation 
from Byzantium, thus forming a link by which to 
connect the Masonic bodies and their architecture 
with the East, and so on up to the Temple, and 
further stili, if necessary, ad infinitum. 

Aronnd these traditions there gathered others, 
the most noteworthy being that long prior to the 
year 1717 there were both Grand Lodges and Grand 
Masters, and among the latter no less a person than 
Sir Christopher Wren himself. Though it will be 
evident — as tradition is wholly insufficient to bolster 
up an absolute impossibility — that he could not well 
have held an office in the 17th century which did 
not then exist. The older traditions I fear must 
also be allowed to pass into oblivion, but I have 
thonght it right to cite them, because their inflnence, 
though on the wane, is hardly yet extinct, as they 
will be found embalmed in some works on architec- 
ture, and even in onr most recent encyclopsedias. 

Part II. — The Legend of the Craft as contained 
in the Old Charges or Manuscript Constitutione. 

Before, however, proceeding to describe these 
documents somewhat in detail, a few preliminary 
observatione are essential. 

In 1330, we hear of a Lodge in connection with 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, and in 1335 of 
one at York, but from the “ Orders ” supplied to the 
Masons at work in the latter, there is nothing from 
which we can infer the existence of a speculative 
Science. It is true, indeed, that each of our great 
Cathedrals bad a gang of workmen attached to it in 
regular pay, and Sir Gilbert Scott — no mean 
authority — has noticed the significance of this fact, 
though, as he well puts it, “ the fables of the Free- 
masons have produced a natural re-action, and the 
degree of truth that there is in these traditions has 
consequently been overlooked.” But I must pass on 
to surer ground. The first use of the term “ Free- 
masons ” occurs in the City records under the years 
1376-7, and the second (ffre Maceons) which refers 
to the building trade in 1396. Neither of these, 
however, tends to lengthen our Masonic pedigree ; 
and hera I may conveniently mention that the term 
“ Freemason ” does not occur in the very oldest docu- 
ments of the Craft. Also, that as far as an opinion 
can be formed, it was preceded by the expression 
“ trew Mason,” which in later versions of the 
Old Charges was excbanged for “ Freemason." 
About the year last named (1396), or between 1390 
and 1400, our actual genealogieal inquiry has its 
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beginning. Thia we meet with in what is called the 
Halliwell Poem, an ancient mamucript stili extant, 
dating from about the last decade of the 14th cen- 
tury, which relates a legendary history, and possesses 
other featnres, clearly showing that a copy of the 
Old Charges or Manuscript ConstitntionB nad been 
aeen and utilised bj the versifier or compiler. 
Sirailar evidences attesting the existence of snch 
documenta in the 15th centnry is afforded by another 
ancient writing known as the Cooke MS. After 
which, and without a break, we are brought down 
to the 16th centnry, when we meet with the earliest 
existing copies of the class of documenta 1 am abont 
to describe more fully, and which there is little or no 
donbt wero extensively nsed in the 14th centnry, 
though our actnal knowledge with regard to them is 
restricted to a single channel of information. 

The Old Charges, or Mannscript Constitutions, 
are known by a variety of names, e.g., The Masonic 
Constitutions, the Constitutions of the Craft, the 
History of Freemasonry, and the Legend of the 
Guild, etc., etc. Ordinarily they aro in roll or scroll 
form, and consist of three parts: Firstly, The 
IntroductoTy Prayer, Declaration, or Invocation ; 
Secondly, The History of the Order, or the Legend 
of the Guild, which beginning before the Flood 
allndes to Enclid, Solomon, (and many other biblical 
charae ters,) and Charles Martel, and generally ends 
with the era of King Athelstane, or abont 926 ; and 
thirdly, the pecnliar statu tes and duties, the regula- 
tkms and obserrances, which the Craft in general — 
or Masons in particnlar — are bound carefully to 
nphold and invoilably to maintain. 

By no other Craft in Great Britain has docu- 
men tary evidence been furnished of its having 
olaimed at any time a legendary or traditional history. 

Thia Craft Legend snstained no material varia- 
td«m from abont 1650 down to 1717, during the cen- 
tnry and more which preceded the era of Grand 
Lodges. 

These documenta were used at the reception of 
candidates for admission. The Craft Legend was 
read to them, and they then swore on the holy 
writings to faithfnlly observe the statutes and 
regulatione of the Society. 

In the first yolnme of my “History of Free- 
masonry,” published fi ve yeara ago, a great number 
of these ancient documenta are fully described, and 
many others are briefly referred to. Sinoe then 
seren additional MSS. have been discoyered, bring- 
ing the grand total to close upon sixty. 

The Old Charges or Manuscript Constitutions 
are supposed to haye been introdnced into Scotland 
from England, and at least fonr copies exist which 
were in use in Scottish Lodges in the 17th centnry. 

The third part of my general Bubject begins 
with the initiation of Elias Ashmole at Warrington, 
in 1646. His diary simply records that he was 
made a Freemason, and the only other noticeable 
featnre of the occurrence consists in the fact, which 
we have to thank our Bro. W. H. Rylands for 
clucidating, that the Lodge was composed almos t, if 
not entirely, of speculative or non-operative members. 

Thia was also the case when Ashmole, apparently 
after an interval of 35 yeara, was present at a Lodge 
held at Mason’s Hali, London, in 1682. 


The next evidence is that of Dr. Plot, who 
published the Natural History of Staffordshire in 
1686, and in that work we are informed that Free- 
masonry was “ spread more or less over all the 
Nation,” and that the members comprised “ persona 
of the most eminent quality.” The admission, 
according to Plot, chiefiv consisted in the communi- 
cation of “ secret signes/’ which, he averred, were of 
so potent an efficacy, that “ a Fellow of the Society 
when Bignalled by one of them, would be obliged to 
forthwith come down even from the top of a Steeple ” 
in anBwer to it. This whimsical conceit became ia 
the next centnry the subjeci of the following parody : 

“ If on House ne'r so high, 

A Brotber they spy, 

As his Trowel He deztronsly lays on t 
He most leave ofl his Work, 

And come down with a Jerk, 

At the Sign of an Accepted Mason.” 

Dr. Plot then cites an Act of Parliament — 3 Hen. 
vi., c. i., a.d. 1425 — which, he sayB, “ qnite aboliehed 
the Society, though the Act was too little observed.” 
The Act of Parliament referred to was really one af 
the Statutes of Labourera, and only affected the 
working Masons ; bnt as “ most authors are like 
sheep, never deviating from the beaten track,” ii 
will surprise no one that the error into which Plot 
feli was repeated by later writers. Indeed, to give a 
single example, Governor Pownall, a celebrated 
antiquary, in his “ Observations on the Origin and 
Progress of Gothic Architectura, and on the Cor- 
poration of Freemasons ; snpposed to he establishers 
of it as a regular Order," — a paper read before the 
Society of Antiqnaries in 1788, thus alludes to the 
Act of Parliament (1425) and the Freemasons:— 
“ This statute pnt an end to this body, and all its 
illegal chapters and pratences. It Bhonld Beem, 
however, that societies of these masons met in mere 
clnbs, wherein continuing to observe and practice 
Bome of their ceremonies which once bad a raference 
to their constitutions and to the foundation of powers 
which no longer existed, and were scarcely under- 
stood, they only made sport to mock themselves, 
and by degrees their clnbs or Lodges sunk into a 
mera foolisb, harmless mnmmery.” 

Dr. Plot was gnilty of other mistakes, so that I 
do not think we shonld place too great reliance on 
his statement that the nnmber of Freemasons was 
very numerans in his time, as it is qnite inconsistent 
with the testimony from every other sonrce, except 
one, to the reception of which, moreover, some 
objections may be raised : . thongb as other members 
of the Lodge are satisfied as to its admissibility in 
evidence, I shall now cite it. This is a copy of the 
Old Charges or Mannscript Constitutions, in the 
possession of the Lodge of Antiqnity, No. 2, which 
at the end has the following attestation clanse : — 

“Written by $Iabgett> Clearke to 

the Worshipptull Hfrocieitj of the Frkb ffiavo n« 
of the Citt of jutthott in the second yeare of the 
Raigne of our most Gbacious Soveraign Lord 
jttng Qame» the Second of England, <kc. Annoq 
Domini, 1686.” 

My obiection to this evidence is, that tbere is 
no proof whatever of snch a man or Bnch a Society 
being in existence in 1686, although, of conrse, I 
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freely admit that such proof may yet be forthooming. 

Ia 1688 Randle Holme, the Chester Herald, in 
his “ Acadamie of Armory,” styles himself “ a mem- 
ber of that Society called Free-Masons.” 

. Chester Freemasonry in the last half of the 
seventeenth century has been made the snbject of 
minute research by Bro. W. H. Rylands, who has 
demonstrated that of 18 brethren belonging to the 
Lodge, of which the Herald was a member, fonr 
were Aldermen, and fonr Masons. There were two 
gentlemen (including Randle Holme), a merchant, 
clothworker, glazier, tailor, carpenter, tanner, brick- 
layer, and labonrer. It remains to be stated that a 
copy exists of the Old Charges or Mannscript Con- 
stitntions, which was 'transeribed by Randle Holme, 
probably about 1665. This will be fonnd in the 
Harleian Collection (British Mnsenm), and in the 
same volnme of manuscripts (Harl. MS., 2054) and 
immediately sncceeding it is the following form of 
oath, in the same handwriting : — 

“ There is seu r all words & signes of a free 
Mason to be revailed to y“ w ch as y u will answ : 
before God at the Great & terrible day of Judgm* 
y u keep secret <Sk not to revaile the same to any in 
the heares of any pson w but to the M™ & fellows 
of the said Society of free Masons, so helpe me 
God, <fcc.” 

I now pass to the year 1691, in which year John 
Anbrey wrote the following note in a mannscript 
work — the Natural History of Wiltshire — bnt which 
was not printed until 1844. 

«1691 

Mdm, This day [May the 18th being 
after Bogation Sanday 
Monday] is a great convention at St. 

Paul’8 Chnrch of the Fratemity of the 
Accepted Masons : where Sir Christopher Wren 
is to be adopted a Brother : and S r Henry 
Goodric . . . of y e Tower A divers 

others — there have been Kings, that ha ve 
.been of this Sodalitie.” 

Whether or not Aubrey’s prediction was verified 
by the admission or adoption of Wren, is a pnzzle 
that stili awaits solntion. 

According to Dr. Anderson more than six 
Lodges met in London abont the year 1693, and at 
the same date there is evidence of Lodge activity at 
York. 

In the eighteenth centnry there was a Lodge at 
Alnwick, 1701, and at Scarborough, 1705. 

The Society seems to have been at least a well- 
known one in 1709, as we may infer from an Essay 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Steele, which 
appeared — June 9th — in the Tatler, from which I 
give an extract : — 

June 9th, 1709. — “ Butmy Reason for tronbling 
yon at this present is, to pnt a stop, if it may be, to 
an insinuating set of people, who sticking to the 
Letter of yoor Treatise, and not to the spirit of it, 
do assume the Name of Pretty Fellows ; nay, and 
even get new Nam es, as you very well hint. . . . 

Th ey have their signs and tokens lihe Free-Masons." 

The same writer, also in the Tatler — May 2, 
1760 — mentions a class of persons of whom he 
Btates : “ One t oould think that they had some secret 
Intimation of each other like the Freemasons .” 


There was a Lodge, as already related, at York 
in 1693, and this no doubt continued in activity 
until 1712, when the earliest existing York Minutos 
have their commencement. From these we leam 
that according to the custom there, candidatos for 
reception were “sworn and admitted into the honour- 
able society and fraternity of Free-Masons.” There 
are entries under the years 1712, 1713, 1714, and 
1716, and the last one runa : — 

“ At St. John’s Lodge in Chrismas, 1716. At 
the house of M*- James Boreham, situate [in] Stone- 
gate, in York, being a General Lodge, held there by 
the hono ble Society and Company of Free Masons, 
in the City of York, John Tumer, Esq., was sworne 
and admitted into the said Hono ble Society and 
Fraternity of Free Masons. 

Charles Fairfax, Esq., Dep. President. 

John Tumer.” 

The Grand Lodge of England, the first body of 
the kind, was formed and constituted by fonr 
London Lodges on June 24 — St. John Baptisfs day 
—1717. 

Here I come to the end of my tether, and am 
fnlly conscious of the very imperfect sketch I have 
placed before you. To really grasp what the Masonry 
was that preceded the era of Grand Lodges there iB 
needed a companion picture, viz., a sketch of Scot- 
tish Masonry from 1598, when its actnal records 
commenee, down to 1736 when the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland was erected. Two systema of Masonry 
were for several centuries pursuing their conrse, 
side by side, in North and South Britain respectively, 
and we cannot fnlly comprehend either one of 
them without the light that is reflected from the 
other. The next paper, therefore, of this class, — if 
we are to have any more of them, — ought, without 
donbt, to be devoted to the early Masonry of Scotland. 

Lastly, and by way of summing np some of the 
conclusions, which seems to me to arise ont of the 
special inquiry we have been pursuing this evening, 
let me add : — 

It is, I think, abnndantly ciear that the Masonic 
body had its first origin in the trades-unions of 
mediseval opcratives. 

Whether these nnions inhorited, or assimilated 
traditions or ceremonial observances from previously 
existing sodalities or societies, is open to conjecture, 
but at present incapable of proof. Theories of origin 
or possible derivation might well serve as the title 
of some future paper, bnt their consideration this 
evening would be foreign to my purpose. After 
the great cataclysm of the Reformation, no more 
churches were built, and hence the bnilders died 
out j while the nnions having lost their raison d’etre 
naturally dissolved, except some few scattered 
through the country and these vegitated in obscnrity 
for a period of close upon two centuries, until we 
find them re-organised and taking a new point de 
depart, about the year 1717. Bnt by this time the 
Masonic bodies appear under a new guise. While 
stili retaining as was natural, many fonns, cere- 
monies, and words which they derived from their 
direct ancestors, the working Masons, yet we find 
the operative Masonry was, and probably long had 
been, in a state of decay, and a new form, that of 
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speculative or symbolical Masonry had been sub- 
stitnted in its place. 

The precise manner in which the older system 
was at first over-shadowed and finally supplanted by 
the new, it is impossible to explain ; nor do we know 
whether, so to speak, Masonry always had its 
speculative side, even in the 14th century or earlier. 
There is probability though no certainty that it had, 
but on this point the ancient documents to which I 
have previously referred are our sole guides, and I 
cannot undertake to say that some expressions which 
may be found in them will convey the same conclu- 
sion to other minds as to my own. 

Ali that can be predicated with confidence is, 
that an alteration in the method of communicating 
the Masonic secrets took place after 1717, but the 
question of degrees, or in other words, a comparison 
between the Masonry practised before and after the 
era of Grand Lodges, will only be ripe for practioal 
discnssion, when we have advanced a little fnrther 
npon the path, which I shall much congratulate 
myself if I prevail upon you to pursue. 


Beo. Woodfoed said that as this was the first essay of 
the kind they had had the privilego of hearing, he thought 
they onght not to let it pass without a noto on the tninutes. 
He therefore proposed that a roto of thanka shoald be re- 
corded to the Worshipful Master for his paper. He was a 
heretic on a great many points laid down by the Worshipfol 
Master as Law. He was a Froemason who bclieved in the 
traditiooal teachings to which he had been listeoing for the 
better part of forty years. Therefore, while he cordially 
thanked the Worshipfol Master, as a student, for the paper, 
Bro. Gould, knowing what his ideas were, would quite agree 
that it was only natural and consistent in him to enter a 
friendly protest against his eloqnent assnmptions. It wonld 
Strike them all that when they had many old legenda it was an 
evidence that those things were not written , for nothing. 
All the Worshipful Master had said was true respecting 
the desirability of ocoasionally having popular pnpers, and as 
an old Maeon he qoite concurred. He was expressing the 
Wishes of all when he said that they would be happy to assist 
the Worshipfol Master in making the papers as interesting as 
possiblc. Their one desire was to mako the Lodge of use to 
all by encouraging an intelligent study of their masonic 
history, and he agreed that that could only be done by inter- 
spersing their more erudite and special papers with lectures 
of an elementary natare. 

Beo. Bywatee seconded the motion, as he conBidered 
they were indebted to the Worshipful Master for laying down 
tho soggestion, which would not fail to be a boon. 

The brethren in general having refrained from comment 
owing to the lateness of the hour and the work stili to be 
transacted, Bbo. Gould said his admiration for Bro. Woodford’s 
ability was now greater than ever becanse, althongh 
he had endeavoured to keep ciear of controversial facta in the 
paper he had prepared, Bro. Woodford had yet managed to 
disagree with him; they were not alwayB fighting on the 
same side, but they were labouring for the same end. The 
particular point he had laid down was that there was no 
positive evidence before 1390. He hoped that the paper 
would ossiat brethren in grasping elementary facta and thus 
enable them to study books of a more advanced kind. 

The vote of thanks was passed nem cnn. 


The following liat of presentations to the Lodge Idbrary 
was announced, vis. : From the Editore, cnrrent numbers of 
the Toronto Freemason and “ Latomia.” From Bro. Beck, of 
Dresden, cnrrent nombers of “ Die Bauhutte ” and “ Jarbuoh 
des Lessings-bundes,” 1884 and 1886. From Bro. Whytehead, 
“ L’Orde des Franos-ma^ons trahi et le Secret des Mopses,” 
1715. From the Authors, “ Pujahs in the Sntlej Yalley ” ; and 


“Architectare in the Himalayas,’’ by Bro. W. Simpson f 
“ Bosicrucian thoughts on the Ever-borning Lamps of tha 
AncientB,’’ “ Commentary on the Ten Sephirotb,” “ Sephet 
Yetxirah,” and “ The Isiac Tablet,” by Bro. Dr. W. Wyna 
Westcott ; “ The History of Freeraasonry in the City of 
Durham,” by Bro. Wm. Logan; “ Tratado Prictioo de Arimitica 
Meroantil,” by Bro. Jos6 Mayner y Bos,- “ Whytehead’s Poetica! 
Bemains," by Bro. T. B. Whytehead; “History of Freemasonry 
in Snssex,” by Bro. T. Francis ; “ History of the Minerva 
Chapter, No. 250, Hnll by Bro. M. C. Peck ; “ The Two 
Systems,” by Bro. John Haigh ; ‘‘ The Masonio Directory for 
New Zealand, 1886,” by Bro. George Bobertson ; “ Die erstea 
Jahre der Grossloge von England” (2 p&rts), “Das Sloanq 
MS., No. 3329,” and “ Stodien uber den Meistergrad,” by 
Bro. F. K. Schwalbach ; “ Einige Betrachtongen iiber da 4 
Verhalten der Londoner Gross Loge xer den alten Ueberlief er- 
ungen der Werkmaurer,” by Bro. Dr. W. Begemann, Bostock ; 
“ Becord of a Year's Work, etc., Lodge Prodence No. 2069," 
by Bro. C. L. Mason. From Bro. M. C. Peck, “ A Short Hist- 
tory of the Provincial Grand Lodge of North and East Bidings 
of Yorkshire," by Bro J. P. Bell ; “ Ceremonial of the York 
Jubiloe Meeting, 14th Jnly 1887;” a “ Sermon preached at 
Jubilee Meeting, York,” by Bro. the Dean ; Form of Service 
at Jubilee Meeting, York ; Bules of North and East Yorkshire 
Edncational Fund ; and Medal of York Jobilee Meeting, 14th 
July, 1887. From Bro. A. E. Austen, “ Proceedings of District 
Grand Lodge of South Africa (East Division), 15th Jnne, 
1887.'" From Bro. J. Haigh, “History of Corinthian Lodge, 
Concord, Mass.,” by Bro. L. A. Sorette ; “ Proceedings of the 
Supreme Conncil, 33o, for America and Dependencies, for 
1886"; “Information for Members of the Scottish Bite for 
America and Dependencies”; and “An Address delivered 
before the Grand Consistory of Minnesota, 12th November, 
1885." From Bro. H. Whymper, “ Schloessel der Chemia* 
tishen Philosophy, Strasburg, 1602.” From Bro. H. Sadler, 
“ Masonio Facta and Fictions.” From Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 
“ Architectnral Drawing in the Middle Ages,” and “ Notes on 
the SuperintendentB of EngliBh Buildings in the Middle 

Ages." 

Seven Lodges and 24 brethren were admitted memberfl 
of the Correspondence Circle, bringing the total nnmber up 

to 165. 

The death, on the 17th July laat, of Bro. E. T. Bndden, 
who had joined the Lodge on the 2nd Jnne previously, was 
announced. The Secretary was instructed to write a letter 
to bis son, Bro. F. Budden, expressing the grief and condo* 
lence of the brethren. 


The following brother was proposed as a joining member. 
Brother Henry Josiah Whymper, of Murree, Fonjanb, Past 
Deputy District Grnnd Master of tho Punjaub.* 

The Secretary announced that Bro. Whymper had gencr- 
ously placed at his disposal the litho stones which he had had 
prepared of the “ Masonic Poem,” thus saving the Lodge a 
considerable sum of money on their first volume of reprints 
now preparing. The thanks of the Lodge were voted to Bro. 
Whymper, and it having been ascertained that his copy of 
Bro. Gould’s “ History of Freemasonry” was short of the lnst 
volume, the Secretary was instructed to ask his acceptance 
thereof from the Lodge as a token of their appreciation of his 
fratemal generosity. 


The Beport of the Library Committeo was deferred to 
next meeting. 


The remaining business having been transacted, and this 
being the anniversary festival of the Four Holy Crowned 
Martyrs, the brethren adjourned in considerable numbers to 
refreshment. 

The usual loyal and masonio toasts having been hononred, 

Bbo Gould, W.M., in proposing “ The Grand Officers," 
said this was a subject npon which he could say much, were it 
not for the fact that he was one of that body himself. They 

* Bro. Whymper having been uneblo to supplv the Editor in time with 
the full particulare of his Masonic csreer, they will be given in the next 
number of tbese Transactione. 
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lad * great many Grand Offioera ia the Lodge «ad in the 
Correapondenoe Circle, and they were ali pleased when the 
W.M., for the time being, waa hononred by reoeiving Jubtlee 
hoooars. He shonld ha ve aaked that distinguiabed brother to 
reapond, but he waa going to ask him to reply (or a special 
toaat- He mentioned on a former occaeion that they were 
nleaaed to hare other members who were similarly hononred 
h the matter of Jabilee honoora. There were severa! Grand 
Officere preaent, inclnding Bro. Woodford, who waa a very old 
Grand Officer, Bro. Sir Charles Warren, Bros. Dr. Woodman 
and Hogard, and Bro. Bywater. They ali knew that the rnle 
ffiffiered aa to whose nam e ahonld be ooapled with the toaat, 
and he waa a little inclined to depart from the genenti rnle 
and couplo the came of Bro. Bywater, who waa actually per- 
fbrming the dntiea of Grand Sword Bearer at the preaent 
time. 

B&o. Bywateb, on behalf of the Grand Officera, retnmed 
hearty thanka for the very kind manner in which they bad 
taken notice of that body. It waa the delight of the Grand 
Offioera to diacharge faithfnlly every dnty that devolved npon 
them, and they were gratified to receive the kindly feelings of 
the Craft aa their reward. 

Beo. B. F. Gocld, W.M. “ I now come to the toaat of 
the evening, and I therefore ha ve aaked the Brethren to charge 
in the nanal formal manner. The toaat 1 have to propoee ia 
that of “The Immediate Past Maater, Bro. Sir Charles 
Warren.” In oonaidering the moat anitable manner in which 
I shoald bring thia toaat before yon, I waa powerf ally influenced 
by thinking of the manner in which I shoald like to hear it 
myaelf. V ou woold like me to teli yoa ali I oould gather to- 
gether, in order to show what meaaure of a xnan we have 
bad to rnle aa. Our worthy and diatingaished brother entered 
the army aa Lieatenant, Boyal Engineera, in 1857, and before 
ten years we find he waa oonducting an ezploration in Pales- 
tine, and excavationa in Jernaalem. In oonneotion therewith 
I wiU read one extraot from “ Our Work in Paleatine, 1876,” 
that wiU show what waa thonght of the manner in which 
the dnties were eondncted. “ Let ns finally bear witnesa to 
the nntiring perseverance, conrage, and ability of Captain 
Warren. Those of na who knew beat nnder what diffioultiea 
he had to work, can teli with what oonrage and patience they 
were met and overcome. Phyaioal anffering and long endor- 
ance of heat, oold, and danger were nothing. So long as an 
intereat in the modem history of Jernaalem remains, ao long 
aa people are ooncemed to know how aaored sites have been 
found out, ao long will the name of Captain Warren aurvive.” 
In conneotion with the work Captain Warren brought out 
twobooka, “ Undergronnd Jerusalem,” and, “ The Temple and 
the Tomb,” both of which give a deal of inetrnction and in- 
foimation to biblical soholars. The next we hear of him in 
the pnblic world waa in 1876, when he waa especially selected 
to aettle and arrange the bonndary line of the Orange Free 
State. In the following year he waa appointed to aettle the 
land law of Griqnaland, and with what tact, discriminat ion, 
and zeal, he disoharged that important dnty yon are all 
a ve are. The work of Bro. Warren, however, consiated of other 
thinga besides civil dutiea, for when the Kafflr War broke 
ont he commanded the Diamond Field’s Horae, and hia oon- 
apionona bravery, boldneas and rapidity in action, were 
frequently brought before the notice of the anthoritieB. A 
few years later, in 1879, pe ace waa restored, and he waa 
aelected to rnle that torblent region which he had so ancceaa- 
fully rednced to order. Thoae difficnlt dntiea [he oontinned 
to diacharge for two yeara, nntil the home Government 
re-oalled him. He had by this time so endeared himself to 
all with whom he had been connected, that when he left the 
Cape they aeverely felt his loaa, and it waa mentioned at the 
time aa a pnblic calamity. He came back to England, and we 
hear of him in the Egyptian war, where he commanded a 
perilona mission, and succeeded in bringing to jaatice the 
mnrderers of Profeaaor Palmer and othera who were pnt to 
death by the Arabs. In 1884 he volnnteered to proceed by 
way of Abysainia and viait Khartonm to aecertain news of 
Gordon, but his offer waa not accepted, and he waa induced to 
enter into another important enterprise — the foundation of 
this Lodge. I may be asked on what grounds did we jndge 
of him to fili the position of the first W.M. Whether we 
regarded him as a man of letters, and aa a great and brilliant 
writer, or whether we considered his sterling qnalities, and 


hia resolute and daring character, I thiak we felt that his 
election mut refleot hononr on our choice. It may be aaid 
that “tbere’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip.” 
Thia ia exemplified by the fact that our W.M. elect waa 
eent to the Cape before we oould get to work. There is 
j nat one other feature. When Sir Charles Warren went to the 
Cape for the aeoond time, be went with a considerabis ro pu- 
tat ion, and it was quite eqnal to the fnrther demanda mad e 
npon it. Hia great energy and the excellent arrangements 
he made, combined with the celerity of hia movemente, quito 
overoame thoae to whom he was oppoaed. The enemy knew 
their man, and were aware of hia military ability, ao that 
there was no appeal to arma, and hia object waa at- 
tained withont bloodahed. All that I have aaid provea that 
no commandar of an expedition conld have fnlfllled the 
miaaion better, bnt if he had been a little inferior to what 
he really waa, his reward woold probably have been far 
greater. Instead of meeting with the reward he merited, 
the anthoritiea feli into the old rnle, and he retnrned to 
his dntiea aa Colonei in the Engineera. We were then 
enabled to atart the Lodge, althongh immediately after- 
words he waa sent to Suakin, bnt bad retnrned to 
them aafe and aonnd. Sinoe then he haa been a regular 
attendant at onr meetings, when the affaira connected with 
hia pnblic dutiea permitted him, and he haa fonnd time 
amongst hia many engagementa to read before ns one of the 
moat brilliant papera that adom onr Transaotions. He haa 
been at all times a very enthnaiaetic Freemason, and when he 
waa in South Africa, thia waa acknowledged by a Lodge 
being formed and called after him, meeting in Griqnaland, 
There ia just one thing more I wiah to say. I desire to anm np 
in a few worda tbe estimation in which he ia held by na all. 
I was reading a short acconnt of Sir Philip Sidney, and I 
ahall pnt it to yon that what waa aaid of him in the aixteenth 
oentury can equally be aaid of Sir Charlea Warren at 
the preaent time. “ He aeemed bom on pnrpoae for what- 
ever he was abont.” Whether in Paleatine, Sonth Africo, 
in the Nile Desert, or in thiB Lodge, he has always 
shown the aame fertility of resonroe, and haa adapted 
himself to the many phasea of hia remarkable eareer. 
Bro. Sir Charlea Warren, it is now my pleasing duty-to 
preaent yon with a nnmber of booka which have been wrrtten 
by members of the Lodge, or brethren belonging to the Cor- 
reapondence Circle. Tbe method we have taken of acknow- 
ledging the great Services yon have rendered, we heartfly 
trnat may be as pleasing to yon as it is to ns. We hope they 
will remind yon of the brethren who wrote them, and that 
they will convey to yon. mntely bnt forcibly, that the handa 
by which they were written are always ready to grasp yonr 
own whenever yon can afford ns the privilege of being with 
ns in the Lodge.” 

The Tyler here approached the table with a nnmber of 
elegantly bound books, on a silvertray. The 26 volnmea bad 
been contribnted by the reapeetive Authors, for the pnrpoae 
of the presentation, and were all on Maaonio, architecto ral, and 
archssological snbjects. The oollection consiated of 40 distinet 
works, representing 23 Authors, all of whom are members of 
the Lodge and of ita Correapondenoe Cirole. 

The following ia a Iist of tbe anthors and worka : — Jno. 
Lane, “Maaonio Becords 1717-1886;” J. Bamsden Biley, 
“The Yorkahire Lodges;”W. Simpson, “ Pujahs in the 
Sntlej Yalley,” “Architectare in the Himalayas,” in one 
vol. ; Harold Lewis, “ Beginnings of tbe Bath Newspaper 
Press,” and “ History ofjthe Bristol Meroury,” in one vol., and 
“ The Chnrch Rambler,” in two vola. ; Professor T. Hayter 
Lewis, “ Colonr and coloured decorationa,” “ Notes made 
during toursin Greece,” and “Notes on Anoientand Modem 
Egypt,” in one vol.; Jno. Chapman, “ The Great Pyramid and 
Freemasonry T. Francis, “ History of Freemasonry in the 
Provinoe of Snssex W. J. Hnghan, “ Origin of the English 
Bite of Freemasonry j" Wm. Logan, “ History of Freemasonry 
in the City of Dnrham G. P. Brookbank, “ History of St. 
John's Lodge, No. 221, Bolton;” Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, 
“ Rosicracian Thoughts on the Ever-buming Lamps of the 
Ancients James Newton, “History of theRoyalArch Cbapter 
of Concord, No. 37, Bolton T. B. Whytehead, “ Some 
Ancient York Masons and their early hannta W. Kelly, 
“ History of Freemasonry in the Provinoe of Leieester and 
Bntland,” “ Becords of the Corporation of the Borongh of 
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I^ioeeter,” in one vol., and “ Notiora illustrative of the Drama 
in Leicester W. M. Bywater, “ Notes on Laorence Derroott, 
G.S, and hia work W. Watson, “ Masonic Career of the Rcv. 
Thomas Cartwright Smyth G. W. Speth, Hiatory of the 
Lodge of Unity, No. 188, London;” J. Todd, “ Hiatory Ac., 
of the York Lodge, No. 236 R. F. Gonld, “ The Atholl 
Lodgee Bev. A. F. A. Woodford, “ Encyclopcedia of Free- 
maaonry C. P. MacCalla, “ Dr. FrankHn’g Newspaper 
Acconnts of Freemasonry, 1730-1750 H. Sadler, “ Maeonio 
Pacta and Fictione and W. H. Rylanda, Freemaaonry in 
the XVII- oentury in Warrington,” “ditto in Chester,” " Free- 
maaon’a Tomb,” “ Early nae of word Freemasoo,” and other 
papera, in ali, eleren in one volnme. 

Bro. Chas. Warrrn, G.C.M.G. “ I am going to aak 
to be allowed to cl&im yonr indnlgence, for 1 have had a good 
many difficoltiea to oontend with in the laat few daya, and 
h&vo been a good deal haraased on yonr behalf, in aecnring the 
safety of the Metropolia. In doing thia, I have not had time 
to tum my attention to the anbject of thia Lodge, and am 
not, therefore, enabled to reply in a manner snitable to the 
ocoasion. It ia an occasion on which I feel moet deeply. I am 
seneible of what the W.M. haa eaid, and I aleo appreciate the 
good wiahes of the membera and visiting brethren very mnch. 
I am qnite nnable to find worda to expreaa what I feel. I conld 
not help being aomewhat tickled with regard to aomething 
the W.M. said oonoeming my eventfnl career. At the 
preeent momen t, working at a critical time of yonr hiatory, 
I am endearonring to keep peaoe in the Metropolia, bnt my 
position yon mnat remember ia preoariona, for aa I have been 
twice tnrned ont and reoalled by a paternal goyemment, ao I 
may poaaibly be tnrned ont again. I oan aaanre yon aa a 
Maeon that I endeavour to do my dnty and aak no man’g favonr. 
With regard to the work I have done in thia Lodge, I am afraid 
tfaat it is extremely minute. There ia only point on whioh 
I take credit to myaelf, and that ia, I think I know how tolet 
well alone, and I do not meddle with what I aee being done 
well. I have aeen the work in anoh excellent handa, that I 
have thonght there waa no oocasion for me to interfare. We 
had the great experience of the present W.M. and of the 
offioers of the Lodge, and we had the wonderful aasiatanoe 
of our brother Searetary. Ali thoee who know onr Seoretary 
mnat know the immense amount of good work he performa, 
and the resuit it will produce for Masonry, and I feel myself 
indebted to him for the way in whioh he has carri ed the 
matter throngh and relieved me of work. Bro. Speth has not 
only relieved me bnt has actnally bronght credit to my name, 
which shonld really stand to hia own. I mnat take thia oppor- 
tnnity of saying I am extremely gratified that the Lodge 
at the preaent time is in the handa of the present W.M. I do 
not know anybody who is so snitable for the chair of thia 
Lodge, and I mnat oongratulate yon npon having Bro. Gonld 
as yonr W.M. 1 waa initiated in Gibraltar, and oan 
assare yon that there Bro. Gonld's name was a honsehold 
word, and we looked up to him in 1858 aa a man of oonsider- 
able repntation, and it is therefore the greatest aatisfaction 
to me to flnd him presiding at this table. I can only say with 
regard to the books, that I shall make a point of reading tbem 
with the ntmost diligence. I have been a diligent Mason in the 
past, and have endeavonred to learn aomething, bnt I know 
the great amount of work neoeasary to acqnire more than a 
mnattering of the anbject. There is a certain flavonr of irony 
in giving me theae books, in order that I may learn aomething, 
and I acknowledge my insnfficiency . I think, however, I do know 
aomething abont the Temple of J ernaalem, bnt I know very little 
of modern Masonry, and shall be pleased to stndy the aubjeot. 
I feel mnch the kind thonghts of the brethren who have given 
me these books, and whenever I take np one of them, I shall 
remember it belonged to a brother whom I loved and revered. 
I most si noere ly thank yon for having thonght of giving them 
to me. I am quite nnable to aay more than I have, and I can 
only thank the W.M. and brethren most heartily for the way 
in which yon have treated me. The W.M. said he oonsidered 
this the toast of the evening, bnt that was unfair to himself, 
and I hope yon will regard the toast of the evening as the 
toast of the W.M. I feel I am so inadeqnate to offer it 
properly, that it will be offered by a brother who is one of the 
great anthorities in Freemasonry, and who, as we know, is in 
perfeci accord with Bro. Gonld on ali Masonio matters.” 


Bro. Brv. A. F. A. Woodford, P.G. Chap., in proposing 
“ The Health of the W.M.,” said the I.P.M. had oonclnded his 
most interesting speech with the remark tbat as the brethren 
were aware he was in accord with Bro. Gonld, W.M. If, in 
certain snbjects, there were slight and minute differenoes 
between their W.M. and himself, in onething,st least, he was 
entirely in e^coord with the I.P.M. , and that was that the 
Lodge had done itself great honour in selecting Bro. Gonld 
as ita W.M. There was no brother who conld have more 
fittingly preaided over the beginning of this Lodge than their 
I.P.M., and when the election for the aeoond W.M. came 
ronnd, they nnanimonsly pnt into the chair a brother, who by 
hia pnblio work had done more to raiae the intellectnal 
character of Freemasonry in England and all over the world, 
than probably any living brother. He ventnred to aay that 
Bro. Gonld’s History waa abrilliant example of literary work, 
forits lucidity, power, and lnstre.andfor the wonderfnl aptitnde 
displayed in marahalling facta. They had several Masonio 
writers amongst the membera and Correspondenoe Circle, and 
they had a rising brother in their midst — Bro. Weetcott, bnthe 
ventnred to say for Bro. Gonld that he stood in the annals of 
archssology of England almoat the flrst, if not the first, of 
living Masonic writers. Therefore this Lodge, having so dia- 
tingniahed an hiatorian of Masonry, felt jnstiflod in selecting 
him as the W.M. to preaide over it. As he had mentioned he 
angnredvery happy reanlts in having a brother as W.M. who 
waa veraed in the higher branches of Masonic history. In the 
words Bro. Gonld delivered in the Lodge he heartily concnrred, 
and he trnsted that their labonrs wonld lead to the anbject of 
Masonic archmology becoming more popular in the Craft. 
He did not, however, take qnite so despondent a view aa the 
W.M. had done of the present state of Maaonic knowledge. 
He oould remember the time when Masonic leotnres were very 
infreqnent and nnpopnlaur affairs, when a syllabus of lecturea 
was a thing nnknown. He thonght they wonld notice a ohange 
and they of that Lodge wonld be glad to think they had 
helped to light np a torch whioh wonld extend not only 
Masonio librarias, bnt a taste for the intellectnal cnltnre of 
Masonry. To no abler hands conld this task be delivered than 
to those of the W.M., for nnder his anapioes their meeti nga 
wonld not be withont intereat, bnt wonld be productive of 
good. They wonld meet on the level and part on the aquare, 
glad to be permitted to give hnmble assis tanoe to the apread 
of Masonio intellectnality, and a better knowlodge of onr 
anclent and valuable Craft. He begged to propose the health 
of their W.M. 

Bro. Gobld, W.M., in reply, said he was very mnch 
obliged for the kind manner in which the toast had been pro- 
poeed and received ; bnt as he felt that his voioe had been so 
mnch heard be wonld not speak at any length. It had 
been a great gratification to him to hear the kind words 
Bpoken by Bro. Woodford. They had their differences, bnt 
they were of a nature that usually occnred between hnsband 
and wif e. Although they quarrelled between themselves, they 
wonld not allow anyone to come between them. They 
were as good friends as it was possible to be. He felt on some 
occasi ona that there were some brethren who had knoWn him 
by repntation, but had not met him in the flesti. Before those 
he had to pass a aomewhat formidable ordeal. It was said 
that bis History was long and aomewhat dry, and he was afraid 
that the gummons to this meeting, stating he wonld read a 
lectore had indnced many brethren to keep away who wonld 
otherwise have been present. He thanked them very mnoh, 
and he felt that a brother who occupied the chair of a Lodge 
that laid down any partionlar course of aotion had a respon- 
sible time. As their W.M. he felt there was little ohance of 
going wrong while Bro. Speth was Secretary. He wonld now 
propose “ The Yisiting Brethren.” They were always glad 
to see visitore, and those brethren conld see that withont 
tbem the Lodge wonld be hardly pressed. There was a 
certain class of visitors present in whom he took special 
' pride. He referred to the members of the Moira Lodge, 
to which he belonged, and he took it as a great compli- 
ment to him that they shonld be present. When the 
Qnatnor Coronati Lodge was being inangnrated it was 
necessary to have the petition reoommended by another 
Lodge, and this was kindly done by the Moira Lodge. He 
was glad to see the W.M. of that Lodge, Bro. Shorter, present, 
whose name he shonld oonple with the toast, as also that of 
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Bro. Kenning, the proprietor of the “ Freemason,” but as that 
brother had left the room he would substitute the name of 
Bro. Lake, Past Provincial Grand Begistrar of.Cornwall, who 
was well known, and could not be known too well. He wished 
to take this opportunitj of thanking Bro. Lake for the valu- 
able assistance he had rendered him in many stages of his 
masonic career, and for the many ways in which he had 
serred him he could not speak too warmly. 

Bao. Shobter, on behalf of the visitors, tendered sincere 
thanks for their hearty reception. The ceremony they had 
had the privilege of witnessing, and the paper they had heard 
read, had proved most interesting to them, and they enjoyed 
it exceedingly. Ha had no doubt that a great many visitors 
had never beforo had the privilego of' hearing’ so instrnetive 
a lecture as had been read. Representing themembers of the 
Moira Lodge, he would say that they felt great pleasure in 
seeing Bro. Gould installed in the chair, and they wished him 
a pleasant and sucessful year in office. 

Bro. Lake said hehad no ideahe shonld be called upcn 
to respond, and expreassed his regret that Bro. Kenning, the 
proprietor of the paper, which he had the honour to con. 
duct, was not present, having been obliged to leave. How- 
eyer, as that brother had left the room, he could do no other 
than thank the W.M. for the kind expressions he had used, 
but he felt that not one half of them was due to him. Bro. 
Gould had always expressed himself kindly for the few favours 
he had received. He should like to say that the idea of start- 
ing a series of lectures on elementary Masonic history waB a 
very good one. The Masonic world looked upon that Lodge 
as a very learned body, and came to it hoping to get Informa- 
tion ; but on former occasione it had, unfortunately, reminded 
him of a bench of bishops resolving some abstruse theological 
problems, on which occasions he could only liken himself, and 
thpse on the same level of Masonic erudition, to an awe- 
struck and deeply perplexed layman. He was quite sure, 
however, that the meetings would now be much more popular 
with Masons who desired to increase their elementary know- 
ledge of Masonic history. 

The other toasts were “ The Officers of the Lodge,” 
responded to by Bro. Speth, and “ The Memory of the 
Quatuor Coronati,” with which the name of Bro. Woodford 
was coupled. 


THE APOSTLE ST. PAUL, A BEASOH.* 

[COMHUNICATED.] 

Many, perhaps the majority, ascribe a Christian 
origin to Freemasonry, show its development from 
Christian elements, and place ita first beginnings in 
the 1 2th century at latest, whilat others are unable 
to find a date snfficiently early for it, and affirm 
aymholically, that Freemasonry is as old aa the 
world and the human race. Both are right and both 
are wrong, aocording to the point from which we 
view the matter. 

Builders, divine hnilders, Masons, Dionusioi, 
kabeiroi, were the appellations of those men who 
interested themaelves specially and actively in 
the formation of man's social state, and in his 
progress in knowledge, and political as well as 
religious life. In order to operate with more em- 
phasis and success they were banded together in 
secret societies and thus arose the builder-societies, 
masonic lodges, skenai, and mysteries, which must 
not be regarded originally otherwise than as educa- 
tional inatitntions for that part of mankind stili 
lagging in the rear of hnmanity and culture. 

An imitation of these institutione, bnt on a 
freer basis, is to be met with in the Jewish Syna- 
gogues, which, especially subsequent to the exile of 

* Translated by Bro. O. W. Speth. P.1L Sec. 2076. 


this race, developed greatly amongst the Jews ani 
were partly even accessible to the heathen : from 
them, it would appear, that the Chairmaster, bema r 
was introdnced into Masonry. All builder-societies 
concealed themselves, more or less, under the cloak 
of secrecy as far as regarded their working, erga, 
institntions and customs ; and their members sought 
to distinguish themselves hy a certain reticence 
in the presence of others. 

This secrecy and reticence were originally im- 
posed upon them by time and circumstances, in order 
to lend a certain dignity to the claims they made 
upon the condnct. of their members, to clothe 
participation in their fraternity with a particular 
charm, and to render less burdensome and hazardoua- 
the sacrifices demanded of their associates. 

The practice of self-amelioretion and perfection, 
progress in intellectual and practical education, the 
adornment of the inner and outer life, procnred for, 
these institntions the name of Edification,* building 
np. This widening of the idea originally bound up 
with bauen , to construet, build, bau, a structure, an 
edifice, arose by allying the meaning of the word 
in its effects on hnmanity with the analogous ideas 
of culti vatiDg (anbauen) the field, constructing (zusam- 
menbauen ) a dwelling. The corresponding idea in 
the bnilder-societies and mysteries was usually ex- 
pressed by the Greek oikodomein and the Latin 
colere. 

The places of meeting of the bnilder societies, 
and subsequently the meetings themselves, were called 
Lodges, skenai, or leskai, logeia, speech-places, and 
the receptacle which served for the deposit of the 
deed of constitution or other docnments of theSociety 
was called the chest, kibotos; bnt when later on the 
priesthood was snndered from bnilder-societies, 
the Lodges became Temples, naoi ; the members, 
hiereis ; and the ehests, archives. 

The so-called Tabernacle of the Covenant was 
nothing more nor less than such a meeting place for 
the Israelite builder-society which had been formed 
in Egypt. 

The builder-societies or Mason-Lodges and the 
Egyptian priest-bood which had proceeded from 
them, were the preservers, for a series of ages, of the 
knowledge of, and opinions on, political and religious 
matters, which theirmembers, the wisest,most learned 
and highly edncated of the people, had acquired : of 
which however they only communicated so much 
to the people as they considered justifiable and good 
for them. The form also, in which they imparted 
their wisdom to the uniniti&ted, was selected with 
special care. 

The Institntion of Christianity is, according to 
the spirit and intentione of its Fonnder, clearly 
nothing but a builder-society, an edncational insti- 
tute in the highest sense of the word : an oikodome 
tou theou. The fundamental idea is a mutual elevation 
by doctrine and precept, and moreover, for all man- 
kind, without distinction of birth, sex, and worldly 
position. 

. Bnt the builder-society, Christianity, differs 
from the builder-societies of heathen antiquity not 

* JSrbauen In German would be more elegantly translated culture, 
educetlon. It Is derived from baurn, to build up ; and as tbe autbor lays 
stresa on tbe root-slgnlfication of tbe work, I aeelc to reproduce his idea 
by tbe aomewhat uncouth word Edification as beinsr akin to edifloe. Con. 
stractkm and atructure mig ht eauallr aarve the tum. 
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only by its universality, but also by its publicity. 
The whole humau race was to have part and parcel 
in thenow patent, unveiled knowledge of the hitherto 
isecret doctrine of the kingdom of God, In conse- 
-quence of this difference Christianity was called, as 
opposed to the Mysteries, musteria, Evangel, euan- 

S elion, Gospel, i.e., beneficent, blessed, Unveiling, 
)iscovery, Revelation. 

The Founder of Christianity in His opposition 
'to secrecy and separatism was obliged to seek for His 
first disciples and followers amongst those who were 
•not impressed with the false importance of a secret 
doctrine, who had not been rendered stiff-necked 
And captions by separatism ; that is, amongst the 
people, with whom simple practical trnth as opposed 
to hollow, feeble and sapless specnlation, whole- 
aome common sense in contradistinction to worldly 
philosophy, sophia tou Kosmou, had stili retained 
their value and inflnence. 

When Christianity spread beyond the borders 
of its native land the old builder-societies were pre- 
-cisely those who were in special danger of their 
existence and former importance by its nniversal 
-aceeptance. Many of these were so degenerate and 
decrepid, that little remained to them wherewithal 
to cloak their poverty and corruption, bnt the veil of 
secrecy. Amongst these builder-societies, mason- 
lodges, as they were found in all considerable cities, 
■One society espeftially distinguished itself ; that in 
the oldest and most celebrated city of Syria, 
Damascus: which, as it would appear, depnted a 
“master from its midst, especially to suppress and 
root up the new and rival builder-society, Christian- 
ity. This master was St. Paul. 

< There are many not unimportant grounds of 
suspicion that Paul was a member of the builder- 
flociety at Damascns, and a master thereof, perhaps 
even the Chair-master. 

Acts of the Apostles, 18 c., 1 and following 
verses, relates that Paul came from Athens to Corinth 
and tbere met a Jew from Italy, called Aquila, and 
his wife Priscilla. He abode with them and worked 
with them, they being both skenopoioi ten techne. 
(Luther translates these words “ carpet-makers by 
trade.”) The word skenopoios ia not to be found in 
any other writer. The Fathers of the Church ex- 
plained it as leather-workers, saddlers, bootmakers, 
tentmakers, that is, for travelling tents. It has 
been assumed that St. Paul manufactured tent 
cloth from the hair of goata native to Sicily, the 
birth-place of the Apostle. But in Pontus, where 
Aquila came from, these rough haired goats were 
unknown. How did Aquila then leam the handi- 
craft of tent cloth making ? 

From n. Corinthians, v., 1 — i, may be deduced 
that the Apostle uses this word skene (tent) in the 
sense of house, dwelling. He belonged, therefore, 
under the appellation skenopoios, as also Aquila, to 
the building craft, the builder-societies, both in the 
natural and the symbolical signifieation of the word : 
he was a master-builder or mason, and he and 
Aquila were thus able to easily procure employment 
and sustenance for a considerable time in Corinth, a 
city celebrated for its buildings. 

ha proof of the Apostle’s membership of the 
builder-associations. we may also consider the necu- 
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liar use of the word stegein, i. Corinthians, c. ix, v. 12, 
and i. Thessalonians, c. iii, v. 5. In the first instance 
the words are te exousia taute alia panta stegomen, 
translated by Luther, “ we have not used this power, 
but suffer all things.” This means, “ we have mad? 
no use of this power permitted to others amongst 
you, bnt have tiled, i.e., but lay claim to nothing, 
pledge you to nothing.” 

In the second instance the words are meketi 
stegon, (Luther — no longer forbear) i.e. no longer 
tile, no longer remain inactive. 

The word stegein, translated by me, to tile, is a 
technicality of the buildiDg trade and means the 
last operation in building, the superposing of the 
roof. This word therefore acquired in the builder- 
societies the meaning to cease building, to refrain 
from further participation in building work.* 

The virtue which the building-societies im- 
pressed npon their members as the most edifying, 
as most conduci ve to edification, and which St. 
Paul recommends to Christian builders as the flower 
and crown of humanity, the highest aspiratione of 
christian builder-societies, is agape, love, union in 
love. In his epistle to the Corinthians, amongs^ 
whom St. Paul worked and taught eighteen months, 
the word is repeated twenty-three times. Most re- 
markable is the distinction (i. Corinthians, c. viii, 
v. 1,) between gnosis, wisdom of the mysteries, and 
agape, christian union. “ Knowledge puffeth up, 
but charity edifieth,” i.e., the speculations of the 
mysteries induce pride, but the christian union pro- 
duces amelioration. The original meaning of agape 
is not love, charity, but union, unity : thus agapai 
(usually translated love-feasts), are originally unions 
for christian edification, mutual culture associations. 

The constant use of all these words points to the 
supposition that St. Paul was a member of a builder- 
society, mason lodge. 

In this sense the fratemity of masons is thus as 
old as mankind itself, and the most energetic and 
active apostle of Christianity was a mason. The 
agreement of the principies of Freemasonry with 
those of Christianity can only be denied by the 
malevolent or those totally unacquainted with the 
Craft. B ut if St. Paul himself was a mason, it surely 
must be permissible for every servant of Christ, 
every minister of the Gospel, — nay it must be his 
duty, — to ally himself with the great fratemity of 
Freemasons ; he will only bnild, edify, construet, 
cultivate, with the greater zeal. 

Carl Hermahn Tendlkr, 

Member of the United Lodges, zu den drei Schwertern 

and Astraa zur griinenden Raute, in Dresden. 


• Brethren may perhape be uaiited In following onr Brothers line of 
«rgument and thought, by bearlng in mlnd that a Oerman Freemaaon 
vrntlne to resign h& membership of a Lodge would invariably use the 
ezpresaion Jch dede» die Loge, i»., I tUe the Lodge ; tile with them being 
the Craft equivalent for our English ruign. 
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Lane’s Masonic Regjster.* — This remarkable 
work was brought ont by Bro. John Lane at the close 
of 1886, and possessos a special interest of its own, in 
having been tendered as the essay, or Master piece, 
of that worthy brother, on his becoming a candidate 
for admission into the Quatuor Coronati Lodge. 

The title itself is misleading, though only in a 
good sense, for one wonld never infer from the modest 
designation of the work, what a monnment of diligent 
research and laborions indnstry it really is. 

In effect it is a Gazeteer — i. e., ageographical or 
topographical dictionary — of onr English Lodges, 
from a.d. 1717 down to tbe date of publication, in- 
cluding alike those established on British soil, and 
the numerous offshoots from the parent stems which 
existed, at any time, beyond the seas. 

The numbers born at different times by the 
Lodges, their dates of constitntion, and successive 
places of meetings, are given with great fulness and 
detail, so that it wonld be quite possible, from this 
work alone, to compile a short or skeleton history of 
every lodge — living or defnnct — of English matemity. 

Altogether there have been in England, four 
Grand Lodges, or if we connt the amalgamated body 
of 1813 as a distinet Institution, five ; and the 
records of ali these organizations were subjected to 
a severe and carefnl scrutiny by Bro. Lane. Every 
known calendar orlist of Lodges, official or otherwise, 
bearing either directly or indirectly upon the general 
snbject, has also been collated by him. The labour 
has been immonse, but as the resulta are in exact 
proportion to it, the compiler is rewarded for his 
diligence and assiduity by the conscionsnesspf haring 
written, what may be justly tei-med the most useful 
work of reference — to the stndents of this branch of 
onr antiquities— in the literature of the Craft. 

A great merit of this book is the handy and 
easily-nnderstood method of its arrangement, while 
to leave nothing to chance, Bro. Lane has added a 
comprehensive index, by the aid of which the wealth 
of materials so admirably compressed by him within 
the two covers of the work, ia rendered accessible in 
every particular to hia readers and subscribers. 

R. P. Gould, P.G.D., W.M., No. 2076. 

The Isiac Tablet or Bembo ; by Dr. W. Wtnn 
WESTCOTT. f — This volume, which is got up in a 
handsome and very readable form, provides us with 
a historical, critical, and explanatory treatise on this 
most curions gem of Antient Egyptian Art, in oon- 
junction with a well exeeuted Photogravure of the 
Tablet of Bembo, or Mensa Isiaca as it is also called ; 

* Muonic Rooords 1717-1S86, oomprising s llst of ali tbe lodges at home 
and abroad wanaoted by tbe four Grand Lodges and the United Grand 
lodge of England with their dates of Oonstitution, Places of Meetlng, 
Alteratlon in N umber, Ac., Ac. Exhibltlng ali tbe Lodges on the Englisli 
Begister for 1888, together with thoee prerlously on the Roll, speciali y 
arranged In Tabular Form to Show at one view ali tho Numbers taken by 
eaoh Lodgs during the Sucoesslre Enumerationi to tbe preeeut date; also 
particulare of ali Lodges baving special privilejres, centenary Jewel warrmnts, 
«te., etc., by John Lane, F.C.A., P.M., 1402, Torquay : with an introduction 
by William James Hugban, Past Senior Grand Deaconof England. London : 
George Kennlng A Co. , Great Queen Street, 1888. Dedica tea by permlssion 
to H.R.H. tbe Prinos of Wales, K.O, KJ>., etc., etc., M.W. Grand 14 aster. 

t Tabula Bemblna sive Mensa Isiaca. Tbe Isiac Tablet of Cardinal 
Bembo. Ite History and Occult Signifieance, by W. Wynn Westcott, M.B., 
Hon. Mague Soc. Ros. in Ang., Hoc. Member Hermetic Soc i Bath : Robi. 
H. Fryer, 1887, (Year of Jubilee) (Limited to 100 oopiee, and a tew flrst 
proofs, withmiargin, forfnming.) 


the Photograph was taken from a pen and ink 
drawing by the anthor, and in it the details are ali 
carefully finisbed even to the most minute hierogly- 
phicB. This drawing was made some years ago and ia 
both artistic and accurate. The original has from time 
to time excited the interest and attention of many 
learned men, “ mysterions in its conception and of 
unknown origin ” it “ merits examination and 
research.” The Tablet stili exists, bnt is mnch 
mutilated, in the Museum at Tnrin ; a copy was 
made abont 1559 by ^Eneaa Yico de Parma, before 
this mntilation occured, and the present drawing is 
taken from his work. 

Pignorius, Montfau^on, Shuckford, Kircher, 
Warhurton, Keysler, Caylus, Chifflet, the Abb6 
Pluch6, Jablonski, Wilkinson, Eliphaz Levi, Bonwiclt, 
and others, have interested themselves in this most 
valuable specimen of mystic gravure. 

It seems probable that the Mensa Isiaca was 
made by Egyptians in Egypt, and taken thence to 
adorn a temple of Isis in Italy. Its modem history 
commences at 1527, when it was found in the ruins 
of Home after that city was sacked by the soldior» 
of Charles Y. of Germany ; after many vicissitndea 
it at length feli into carefnl lianda, and was copied 
by Yico de Parma, and others, and severat treatise» 
upon it were written, and some of tbem are stili 
extant. Of these, that of the eminent Jesnit 
Atbanasius Kircher is the most thorough, and there 
are other notable ones by Pignorius, CaylnB, Mount- 
fanfon, and Jablonski. Onr anthor translates long 
passages from these works and commenta on their 
views ; and then presents us with his own opinione^ 
which may be summed up as follows: — tnat the 
Tablet was deBigned abont the time of the Ptolemies, 
300 B.C., that it was intended to serve an eeoterie 
purpose, to represent a summary of the astro- theo- 
logical views of the priesthood of later “ Antient 
Egypt,” and that it is intimately connected with the 
origin of many “ mysteries ” and secret doctrines. 

Then follows a digression upon the “ Tarot,” the 
symbolical series of designs, or cards of Italy, in 
which the late Eliphaz Levi thought he found the 
Becrets of everything that has ever been hidden ; the 
anthor points ont tho connecting links between the 
Tablet and the Tarot on the one hand, and the 
Antient Kabbalistic Book the Sepher Yetzirah, on 
the other hand. 

The Editor has kindly granted me space for the 
following collateral obaervations and qnotations. 

Sesostris divided Egypt into 86 Nomes, in this 
Tablet there are 36 human figures, exclusive of the 
four figures of priests in attitndes of adoration which 
are merely accessories to the Bnlls : now we know 
from the evidence of the monnments that the 
Egyptian nomes had each an especial tutelary deity 
or deities, thus then these figures may represent the 
tutelary divinities of each nome. 

In oonfirmation of this view, it is to be noted 
that the three chief longitudinal divisions of the 
Tablet agree with the .Antient divisions of Egypt, 
into Upper Egypt, Lower Egypt, and Middle Egypt, 
or Heptanomys, tbe seven nomes, and it is to be noted 
that the middle compartment consiste of 7 figures. 

In connection with this we may qnote Brugsch, 
Egypt, 1879 editian, page 15, “ This special division 
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of the upper and lower countries into the districta 
called nomes is of the highest antiquity, since we 
already find on the monnments of the rvth Dynasty 
some nomes mentioned by their names, as well as 
some towns, with the nomes to which they belonged. 
Thirty centuries later the same nomes appear on the 
monnments of the Ptolemaic and Roman times, 
arranged in regnlar and very detailed tables, which 
separate the upper and lower country by a ciear 
distinction, Upper Egypt contained 22 nomes, Lower 
Egypt 20, so that there was a total for ali Egypt of 
42 nomes, which the native langnage designated by 
the word Sep or Hesep, sometimes by the word Tasb. 
According to an acconnt given in a Papyrus, the 
di vision into 36 districta rests on a particular view, 
which connected the terrestrial division into nomes, 
with the 36 ruling houses of heaven (in astrology). 
In the celestial Egypt, as in the terrestrial, the first 
nome — in this case that of the first rnler — was 
dedicated to the Goddess of the Star Sothis (Sirius).” 

(page 13) “ South Country=Set=White Crown. 

„ North Country =Hor=Red Crown. 

(page 16) Sacred lists of nomes gave names of 
temples of Chief Deity — Priests, etc. 
— Holy Trees — Town — Harbour of 
Holy Canal, etc , etc.” 

Furthermore it is to be observed that the 
character, a cross in a circle, which is a determinative 
of the names of countries, towns, and districte, is of 
frequent occurrence in this Tablet, as also the 
character which is the determinative for water and 
low lying districte. But in Brugsch’s edition of the 
Bhai-An-Sinsin, or “Bookof the Respirationsof Isis;” 
the character, a cross within a circle, occttra as a 
Phonetic in the hieroglyphic group which represents 
the name of the Goddess Nupa or Nulper=Rhea ; so 
that it is not contrary to precedent that the cross 
within a circle should be employed as a Phonetio 
instead of as a determinative. 

Again it is noticeable that in the npper division 
alone, does the Het or Crown of Upper Egypt occur, 
in the case of the figure marked V. 

While H in the same compartment wears the 
Atf or Crown of Osiris, while beneath her right hand 
are the hieroglyphics of the name Isis followed by 
the snake, the determinative of goddeBses. 

Now in the lower division the figure marked X 
wears the Techr or Crown of Lower Egypt, and those 
marked E and <j> the Pschent or Crown of both the 
Upper and Lower country conjoined. It is true that 
the figure marked P in the upper division also wears 
the Techr or Crown of Lower Egypt, but there are 
combined with it the Solar Diso and Plumes together 
with the horna of Kneph and Amon, symbolic of the 
Creative spirit similar to those wom by Thoth in the 
figures marked Q in the Central compartment. The 
Female figures marked Z in the Upper compartment 
and T in the Lower wear Leopard skins over their 
ordinary cos tume. 

The figure marked E in the Lower compartment 
is apparently a duplicate of that marked M in the 
same division, and both are apparently repres entations 
of either Pthah or else of Chons, or Khons, who is 
sometimes represented in this m anner. 
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Note that in the Limbus or border, the figures 
numbered 55 and 64 are giving the F.C. sign, they 
apparently represent Horus and Anubis. 

We may also notice that the first or upper 
division of the Tablet is no doubt astronomical, 
the figures in the lower division many of them 
being somewhat similar. Whilst the right and 
left compartments of the middle division refer 
to the Nile in its overfiow and in its opposito 
state, shewn by the female breasts. In connec- 
tion with the arrangement of this Tablet in 
Triad, Heptad, and Dodecad, me may quote the 

1015 ii35> iroc vhv m'x' *®o ('a naro • 'i pnt») 
D'3B> D*n33 1?'TDD pm blD .1 B>W l'P^ n mW 

iwbv '33 ^>p ins * • • » : nonnos D’noiy hsv 

1^13 V DOS? '33 7i? TODP njttt? '33 bv Twfao 

x nt3 m rpm 

“ The Triad, the Unity which staudeth alone by 
itself, the Heptad divided into a Triad opposed to a 
Triad and the Medium standing between them, the 
Duodecad which standeth in war, * * * . The 
Unity above the Triad, the Triad above the Heptad, 
and the Heptad 'above the Duodecad, and they are 
all linked together each with each.” (Sepher 
Yetzirah, chapter 6, section 3, a most valuable work 
by the same author). 

We cannot but rejoice that this beautiful and 
mysterious Tablet has been preserved, and our 
thanks are due for the pains taken in its most 
careful description. There is no doubt that a large 
number of studente will dissent from some of the 
author’s views, but no one can refuse to acknowledge 
that this treatise is the work of an erudite scholar, 
and a well-read mystic. 

William Robt. Woodman, M.D., P.O. Swd. Br. t 
Supreme Magus — Soc. Rosie, in Anglid. 


Studies of the Mabters’ Deorse, Beo. F. K. 
Schwalbach.* — This is a collection under one cover 
of seven reprints written at long intervals, by a ciear 
and incisive writer and deep thinker, and with 
evidently only one desire, thatof impartially arriving 
at the pure truth. His primary object is to fix a 
date for the introduction of the H. Legend into 
Freemasonry. In the first paper our Bro. examines 
the evidence of the Old Charges. The versions at his 
disposal were “ the Masonic Poem,” Cooke’s, the ten 
reprinted in Hughan’s “ Old Charges,” the Atcheson- 
Haven,and Edinburgh Kilwinning from Lyon’s great 
work, and Cole’s Constitution. The conclusion he 
arrives at is that the Legend was introduced between 
1717 (or closer stili 1720) and 1725. His argument, 
however, suffers from two errors. He assumes that 
the name employed in these old documenta, Amon, 
Aynom, Aynon, etc. is a corruption from the Lands- 
downe MS, “ that was called a man that was Mas ter 
of Geometry.” He asserts that it was easior in 
English to convert a man into Aynon than Hiram. 

* Stodien tlber den Heieteignd, ron Br. F. E. Schvelbtch. Mitrlied der 
Jobeimleloge “Znr gekrOnten Bchienge" in OSriits, Ehrenmltglled der 
rroeeen Loge Ton Premeen, genunt “ Rorat York anr FnrandshWt," des 
Innereten Orienti denetben und mehrerer Johannielogen. Seperat Abdrook 
tui den ''Baoteineo * tlt Menoekrtpt lUr BrOder Freimiorer Meiiter, 
Beriin, 1884. Verieg von Hu Piaob, KOnigl Hot-Baeh-budlong. 
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This is a matter for ezpert opinion, but to me the 
possibility is rather far fetched. Itdoes not seem to 
nave struck our anthor that two Hirams may have 
been somewbat confusing to our predecessors, that 
they may in their ignorance have tried to give a 
distin guishing soand to the second, and thns arrived 
at Aynon. His second great mistake is connected 
with Josephns. He asserts that the first easily pro- 
cnrable edition of Josephns was that of Hudson, 
1720, and presnmes that an English translation mnst 
have appeared shortly after. This is conjecture with 
a vengeance. As a matter of fact we have an 
English edition of Josephns as early as 1602. It is 
evident that had onr Brother been acqnainted with 
the Inigo Jones MS. and the disputatione lately 
carried on there anent, he wonld have avoidad this 
latter pitfall. In a footnote, however, he throws ont 
a elever snggestion, that the first appearance of 
a man may have been an ignorant transcript f rom an 
unknown MS., which spoke of Hiram as Amdn, a 
Hebrew word meaning Master-builder. 

In the second paper our anthor reviews the 
intemal evidence of the historic portions of the 1723 
and 1738, Constitutione, and very naturally deduces 
theref rom that the death of Hiram was of no import- 
ance to Anderson in 1723. He thns reduces the 
exact date of the introduction of the Legend by two 
years and is now enabled to fix it at between 1723- 
1725. This reasoning is so well known to English 
Studente as to require no comment. 

In the third paper the anthor collates the “ Old 
Charges ” of 1725 with the version of 1738 and the 
“ new regulations.” His conclusion is thns expressed, 
“ so much is evident, that between 1723 and 1725 a 
transformatura took place as regards the master- 
ship.” I quite agree with Bro. Schwalbach’s words, 
but not with the construction he places on them : a 
transformation took place at that date, but not the 
one he supposes. His argument is based upon two 
errors. In the first place he cnriously enongh denies 
that “ fello w craft ’’ means what it implies, i. e., 
member of the guild. He asserts it is only equiva- 
lent to journeymen ( Oesell ) and that the jonrneyman 
was not a member of the Craft. Well, on this point 
our Brother is undeniably mistaken. In England, 
the apprentice having completed his time was made 
free of the Craft, fellow craft, member of the guild, 
and, if in a position to do so, was entitled to set up 
as a master there and then. If too poor, he remained 
a jonrneyman. Master and jonrneyman were both 
Fellow Crafts, and Anderson uses the terms master 
and fellow craft as indicating one and the same 
person quite indiscriminately. 

In Germany matters were different. The 
apprentice became at the end of five years a joumey- 
man, and under the most favourable circumstances 
remained so for at least two years. He was not a 
Fellow Craft (except among the Steinmetzen) but 
could become a member of the jonrneyman fratemi- 
ties. Not till he became a master did he join the 
gnild, and thus become really a Fellow Craft. This 
has misled our writer : bnt he is quite right in his 
assertion that in 1723 Master ordinarily meant 
Master of a Lodge and not Master Mason, bnt, I may 
add, that Master Masons, in an operative sense, did 


exist, though not then recognised as a degree by 
Grand Lodge. 

His second mistake is the assnmption that from 
the earliest times the apprentices and fellow crafts 
possessed virtually the peeuliar secrets now appor- 
tioned to each degree. There is evidence enongh, to 
my mind, to show that before 1717 and np to 1725 
probably, the apprentice possessed the secrets of both 
these degrees ; and as soon as I can spare the time 
from the dnties connected with my position in the 
Lodge, I shall attempt to prove this and ventilate 
my theory of the degrees. Bro. Schwalbach divines 
rightly enongh that between 1723 — 1725 it became 
necessary to have three degrees, and having already 
apportioned (wrongly, as I think) the first and second, 
he is naturally forced to the conclusion that some 
paltry unfledged secrets, which he fancies formerly 
belonged to the chair, were enlarged by the inven- 
tion of the Hiramic Legend, and thus formed the 
third degree. Now there is not the least indication 
anywhere of these chair secrets, and they are solely 
the resuit of our brother’B curious “ fellow-craft not 
a fellow-craft ” theory. I venture to think that if 
Bro. Schwalbach will accept my theory, he will find 
it fit in with Anderson ; if not with the MS. Consti- 
tutione. In 1717, and previouBly, the apprentice 
possessed the present first and second degrees in one; 
the fellow-craft possessed a degree, no matter what 
at present. In 1725 the demand arose for a Master- 
Mason’s degree ; and the Fellow-Craffs former degree 
(whether this was Hiramic or not is for the moment 
immaterial) was bodily transferred to the Master- 
Mason, and possibly considerably developed. This 
left the Fellow- Craft without one, so the apprentice 
had to cede half his ; it was divided in two. Our 
anthor is therefore partly right; quite right as 
regards a transformation and the date ; bnt this 
does not bear npon the period of the introduction 
of the Hiramic Legend. Gould’s “ Examination ” 
(Postboy, 1723) contains palpable allusion to the 
entered apprentice part (both degrees in one), and 
to the Masters’ part and this Masters’ part is 
evidently connected with the Hiramic Legend. It 
will be noticed that the date of pnblication is two 
years earlier than the transformation in Grand 
Lodge, and the verbiage much more ancient stili. 

Chapter IV. examines the evidence to be found 
in Lyon’s History, and proof is addnced of what we 
well know, that Scottish Masonry was slower in 
development than English; and more especially 
that the masters’ degree is of very late introduction. 
All this is correct and well argued, but unless it be 
premised that the Hiramic Legend conld not exist 
before the masters’ degree was formed, it is not to the 
purpose. But I quite believe that the Legend was 
not known in Scotland till Desaguliers’ visit in 1721, 
becanse even the 2nd degree was not known till then. 
Working or operative apprentices were declared free 
in the Lodge, i.e., passed Fellow- Crafts, a mere trade 
formality, and the apprentices were present at the 
ceremony, therefore there were no peeuliar secrets 
attached to the degree. Speculative or Geomatic 
Masons were sometimes made apprentices, sometimes 
Fellow- Crafts, sometimes even called Masters ; but 
the ceremony was all one, they merely received the 
“ Mason-word.” It mnst nevor be forgotten that in 
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ilie 18th century Scottish Masonry was stili opera- 
tive, that Scottisli Lodges had stili legal duties to 
perform, whereas in England their legal standpoint 
had disappeared long ago. 

The remaining three Chapters are of a natare 
which forbids detailed comment. Our Bro. seeks to 
establish the pre-existing elementa for the masters’ 
degree in 1717 and discusses freely, and in a manner 
repugnant to onr old-fashioned English ideas of 
propriety, various printed examinations, catechisms, 
and (so called) exposures. Mach that he lays down 
carries conviction with it, much also calls for 
refutation, but it is qaite impossible to discnss these 
matters except in Lodge itself. His argumenta are 
elever, forcible and obviously candid and impartial, 
but are warped by the fallacious conclnsions already 
arrived at in preceding chapters. Cnrions it is to 
see revived the exploded theory that certain in- 
herited words are of Gaelic origin ; more startling 
stili to be assured that “ Cassia ” is of Gaelic birth ; 
very amusing to witness his strnggles to pro re that 
bdnag, beanag, a little woman, a wife, really means a 
urido w, which, be it said, is bantrach and very con- 
tradictory to find that Anderson did not know this, 
and therefore forced himself to disco ver a Hebre w 
derivation : but having arrived at these utterly 
wrong conclnsions onranthor is constrained to account 
for them, and so expresses his faith in that most 
nnhistorical of statements, that the Freemasons were 
partisans of the Stnarts, and that the third degree 
is the onteome of a Jacobite plot. 

It will be seen that I totally dissent from Bro. 
Schwalbach’s premises, argnments, and conclnsions, 
and merely assent to his statement that in 1725 a 
transformation took place ; bnt thronghout I admit 
his candonr, Bingle desire for truth, indnstry and 
research. The book is wrong, bnt it is a valuable 
stndy nevertheless, and may be consnlted with great 
benefit by any student pnrsning the same line of 
research: for which pnrpose it will in future be 
fonnd on the shelves of the Qnatnor Coronati 
Library. 

G. W. Spxth, P.M. 

Secretary, 2076. 


SOMK RBKARK8 ON THB GrAND LODGE OF LONDON 
AND ITS TBEATMENT OF THB DOCDMENTS OF THB 

Opkkatjve Masons, bt Dr. W. Beoimann, Rostock.* 
— Those of na who have already admired Bro. Bege- 
mann’s vigorons and incisive, albeit somewhat 
tentonic, English in the columna of the London 
Freemason, will be prepared to believe that, when 
writing in his mother-tongue, his ciear and close 
reasoning and lucid argnment afford his readers keen 
intellectaal pleasnre, quite irrespective of their con- 
curreuce or otherwise with his views. In the small 
treatise before me I hardly know which to admire 
more, his style or his indefatigable indnstry of com- 
parison and research. The greater part of the essay 
is devoted to showingnp Dr. Anderson as ahistorian. 
Dr. Begemann takes one passage after another from 
the 1723 and 1738 Constitntions, compares them with 

* Elnige B«merktmgen Uber dae Vorhalten der Londoner OroMloqe to 
den alten Ueberlieferangen der Werkuuurer. [A reprint from tbe “Zir- 
keleorrespondeni " of the National Orand Lodge of Oermany. Farte IL and 
IIL of 16th Annua) Voltune, 1887.] 


the same passages in the “ Old MS. Charges,” from 
which he persnmes them to be derived, and demon- 
stratos very clearly what he considera the wilful 
forgeries of Anderson. Bnt, cui bono ? Are we to 
assume that German students are stili in Buch an 
elementary stage of their edneation as to require 
reminding that Anderson is untrustworthy as a 
guide to pre-1717 masonic history? Possibly bo : 
but English students at least do not require any 
snch reminder. From their point of view Begemann 
is simply breaking a fly on the whecl. What are 
the facto of the case ? Anderson was ordered to 
“ digest into a new and better method the History, 
Charges, and Regulat iona,of the Ancient Fraternity 
i.e., in plain English, collect the old myths and 
legenda and reproduce them in a more presentable 
form. This he has done, addiDg to them, embellishing 
them, bringing them as far as possibile into accordance 
with striet chronology, and infnsing into them a 
smattering of learning which the old version lacked. 
To make the past conform to the present he converted 
Lodge Mastora into Grand Masters, General Assem- 
blies into Grand Lodges, Patrons of Architccture 
into Rulera of the Craft, and so on, ad infinitum. 
He fonnd a myth, a legend before him, and he left it 
a stili more ornate legend ; he did not convertit into 
accurate history, he was not even ordered to do so, 
bnt to “ digest into a new and better method.” It is 
true, Desagnliere callB it “ a just and exact account 
of Masonry,” but was it ever intended that any one 
should believe this ? Rider-Haggard in his exciting 
“ King Solomon’s Mines ” refers the reader to Mr. 
Streeter, the Bond Street Jeweller, for corroboration 
of his scmpulons veracity, and yet the whole book is 
a series of wonderfnl inventione withont even a myth 
to back it up. Should we not smile at any one who 
took it for History ? And mnst we not smile at any 
one who takes the tronble to prove that Anderaon’s 
digested legends are not History ? 

It is simply the old legend fitted to modem 
reqnirements, and, with the exception of the very 
ignorant or the very credulons, has never been, and 
was never meant to be, otherwise regarded. The Old 
Charges were in the same way attnned to new pur- 

E oses, and here Payne deserves credit for having 
een able to preserve so much of their original tenor, 
When Bro. Begemann therefore exclaims “ It is no 
longer open to donbt that this man with his fertile 
imagination has produced great evil in the History 
of Freemasonry, and again “ Thus did the Grand 
Lodge by false toaching and deceit scandalonsly 
desecrate the Temple of Truth,” we can only shrng 
onr shouldere and wonder at his misplaced eamest- 
ness. Begemann does not attack Anderaon’s 1738 
account of post-\7V7 Freemasonry, which is really 
of historic importance to ns ; we are therefore left in 
donbt how much credence he wonld attach to this ; 
bnt to my mind, and possibly to Begemann’salso (?) 
Anderaon’s inaccuracy in legendary matters, nay, 
his embroidery of the old traditione, should not be 
allowed to invalidate his historical testimony : — the 
two should be kept totally distinet. One point of 
onr writer’s essay deserves mention ; he is inclined 
to believe, in spite of Bro. Gould’s reasonings, that 
Sir C. Wren was a Freemason, though, of conrse, 
never a Grand Master. 
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The second part of thia paper treats of the 
“ forged yersions of the Old Charges.” Thia ia an 
elaborate attack on the Inigo Jones MS. Dr. 
Begemann has already expressed hia views in the 
“ Freemason ” on thia subject. Thia essay followa 
the same lines but in a mnch more compendious 
form, more easily grasped and clearly expressed, and 
shonld be translated for the benefit of our English 
studenta. The same nnfortunate mistake as regards 
the first English edition of Josephus re-appears, and 
all conclusione fonnded on this error must of conrae 
be given up. But their omission acarcely impairs 
the force of an argnment which is mainly derived 
from minute examination of internal eyidence and 
arduous comparison with other versiona. He con- 
cludes that the document dates from about 1725, 
and that its production is due to the same circum- 
atances •which neceasitated Anderson’s new veraion 
of the old legenda. Expert eyidence as to antiquity 
of paper and binding, etc., is put on one side with 
the natural remark that a compiler in 1725, wishing 
to produce aMS. apparently dating from 1670, would 
have encountered small difficulty in procuring paper, 
etc., and imitating handwriting of half a century 
back. Peraonally, I can not claim the intimate ac- 
quaintance with, and minute study of, these documenta 
necessary to enable me to pose aa a judge in the 
matter ; my opinion ia therefore given with great 
diffidence ; but it does appear to me that the Doctor’s 
argumento are very cogent and difficult of disproof. 
Any attempt to delineate them here would occupy 
too mnch apace ; would in fact amount to a transla- 
tion of the greater part of the esaay ; whereas the 
object of Reviews in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum is 
merely to keep both our Inner and Outer Circles 
acquainted with the general outlines of contemporary 
masonic research in all quarters of the world. 

G. W. Spith, P.M. 

Sec. Quat. Cor. 2076. 


OBIT1TAST. 

With very great regret we have to record that 
death has for the first time aevercd a link in our 
fraternal chain. Bro. E. T. Budden, of Wimbome, 
Dorset, who only joined our ranks in Juue last, 
being then in wretched health, was gathered to the 
Grand Lodge above on the 17th July. In January 
last he was attacked by pluerisy which left his heart 
in a very weak state, and dropsy having aet in he 
was removed early in July to Bournemouth. The 
change at first appeared to do him good, but to the 
great grief of all who knew him he subsequently 
relapaed and departed this life in the 57th year of 
his age. The following cutting from the localnews- 
paper will show the esteem in which our Brother 
was held by his neighbours. 

“ For some time past Mr. Budden has been in 
failing health, but it was not until recently that his 
illness assumed a serious character, and the announce- 
ment of hia death will be heard with considerable 
surprise as well as unfeigned regret by a large 
number of persona in Dorset and Hants. Mr. 
Budden for many years took an active part in the 


public affairs of the town of Wimbome, but it was 
in connection with the Provincial Grand Lodge of 
Freemasons that he was best known and respecte d. 
Freemasonry has become proverbial for its splendid 
charities, and the province of Dorset has for many 
years maintained an hononrable position in this 
respect, and to the hononr and credit of the late Mr. 
Budden it shonld be stated that he did a great deal 
more than can be stated in a brief newspaper 
paragraph towards placing the Masonic Charities of 
the Province of Dorset in their present satisfactory 
position. From the establishing of the Dorset 
Masonic Charity he discharged the dnties of the 
secretaryship, to the entire satisfaction of all the 
brethren, and when through his failing health he 
was obliged to tender his resignation of the office, it 
was accepted with regret, and to mark their appre- 
ciation of his valuable Services, at the last meeting 
of the Charity Committee held about a fortnight 
since, they presented him with a silver tea kettle. 
In Church matters Mr. Budden also took a very 
lively interest. He was one of the first three 
representatives to the Salisbury Diocesan Synod, 
and for some years was a chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Synod. A quarter of a century 
ago, when the Wimbome Rifle Volunteer Corps was 
formed, the deceased rendered very important 
Services, and was chosen secretary to the corps, and 
it may be worthy of remark that he was the first 
member to be swom in in connection with the 
Wimbome Yolunteers. Each post since Mr. Budden’s 
death has brought to the family many letters of 
sympathy, and, amongBt them, one from the Bishop 
of the Diocese. The fnneral is arranged to take 
place at Wimbome this day (Wednesday), and is 
expected to be very numerously attended by the 
brethren of the Masonic Lodges of Wimbome, Poole, 
Wareham, Bournemouth, and Ringwood. We 
understand there is to be a Masonic Service held at 
St. Cuthberga Lodge previons to the body being 
conveyed to the Cemetery.” 

The Masonic Service mentioned above was held 
in the St. Cuthberga Lodge under the direction of 
its W.M., Bro. F. Budden, son of our deceased 
brother, himself a P.M. of the Lodge. A sketch of 
our brother’s Masonic career will be found on page 
36 of our Transactions. 


We have further to record the death on Thurs- 
day, llth August,of Bro. William Kingston, District 
Grand Master of Malta, who first entered cm his 
high office in 1869. He left Malta in July last for 
his health’s sake ; but unfortunately the change of 
scene and climate failed in the desired effect. 


Also, in his 76th year, of the R.W., Lord de 
Tabley, Past Provincial Grand Master of Cheshire, 
over which province he had ruled since 1865, resign- 
ing last year on account of ill-health. 
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EXTEBABT. 

On January 8th, 1887, Sir C. Warren, Immedi- 
ate Past Master of Qnatnor Coronati Lodge, presided 
over a meeting of the Jews’ College Literary Society, 
when Mr. Marcus N. Adler, M.A., read a paper on 
tlie “ Temple of Jernsalem.” The paper and the 
remarks of the Chairman have been printed in 
pamphlet form. 

Bro. Sadler, Grand Tyler and Snb-Librarian, 
Grand Lodge of England, Member of our Correspon- 
dence Circle, has forwarded to us a copy of his latest 
prodaction, “Masonic Facts and Fictions.” We hope 
to present our readers with a review and critiqne in 
onr next part, as time will not allow of our doing so 
in this number. We cannot, however, refrain from 
congratulating onr Brother on the termination of his 
■arduous labonrs. 

Bro. W. T. R. Marvin, BostoD, U.S.A., is pre- 
paring a supplement to his great work on “ Masonic 
Medals.” 

In July, the Philadelphia “ Keystone ” entered 
on ita 21st year of prodaction. Few Masonic 
periodicals have ever attained their majority and 
few have better deserved it. We congratulate the 
editor and proprietor, Bro. McCalla, a member of 
the Qnatnor Coronati Correspondence Circle. 

The first number of the “ South African Free- 
mason ” has reached ns. It is pnblished at Cath- 
cart, Cape Colony, under the patronage of the 
District Grand Masters (e.c.) of the east and west 
divisiona of Cape Colony, and of Natal ; the Deputy 
Grand Master for South Africa (d.c.), and the 
Deputy Grand Master of Scottish Freemaaonry for 
South Eaat Africa : and will, we preaume, be there- 
fore chiefly devoted to the affaira of those provinces. 
It would be manifestly unfair to judge of the first 
number because it is avowedly printed in a hurry 
and prematurely, in order to record the masonic 
festivities connected with the visit of the Pro-Grand 
Master the Earl of Carnarvon to the Colony : but 
even under these unfavourable circnmstances it is a 
-creditable prodaction, and we wish it every success. 

The papers by Bro. G. W. Speth “ On the 
Steinmetzen,” and by Bro. A. F. A. Woodford on 
“ Hermeticism ” (pp. 17 and 28 of onr Transactione), 
have been translated into German and reprinted in 
extenso in the Latomia, Berlin, edited by onr corres- 
pondence member, Bro. Cramer. 

Bro. F. K. Schwalbach of Harbnrg, Director of 
the Real Gymnasinm of that city, Past Master of 
Lodge Augusta, (Sprottan), Honorary Member of 
the “ Royal York ” Grand Lodge of Prnssia, and of its 
“ Innermost Orient,” will, in Jannary, 1888, with the 
assistance of the said Grand Lodge and Orient, 
commence the publication of a Masonic Quarterly 
Review. The first nnmber will contain Bro. Schwal- 
bach’s translation and explanation of the Mason’s 
Examination and Catechism from the “ Grand 
Mysterv.” 


The publication is annonnced in Leipsic of 
“ Papsthum and Freimanrerthum, a historical stndy 
by a catholic who is not a Freemason and has no 
intention of becoming one.” Pnblished by Albert 
Unflad, Leipsic. In spite of its unpromising title 
“ Papacy and Freemasons ” the work is an enloginm 
of the Craft. 


EZTBACTS FBOK 

COEBESPOSDENCE, NOTES, ETC. 

ENGLAND. 

The Most Worshipfnl the. Grand Master, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, laid the fonndation 
stone of the hospital at Great Yarmouth with full 
Masonic ceremonial on Wednesday, 18th May. 

An exhibition of Masonic books, manuacripts, 
and other documenta, medala, jewels, regalia, and 
curiosities, was opened at Plymouth in the Huysche 
Masonic Temple on Monday, 27th June, aDd closed 
on the 2nd July. There were over 1,000 exhibita, 
many of rare value. Bro. G. L. Shackles, of Hnll, a 
member of our Correspondence Circle, sent no less 
than 200 medals, strnck by various German, French, 
American, Belgian, Swiss, Austrian, Dutch, Swedish, 
and English Lodges. We note with pleasure that 
no less than 14 exhibitors out of 84 are on our roll 
of members. 

The Earl of Sussex Lodge, Brighton, No. 2201, 
was consecrated on the 15th July, 1887, by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, Provincial Grand Master. 

The fonndation stone of the Parochial Rooms, 
attached to the Church of St. Jude, Dulwich Road, 
S.E., LondoD, was laid on the 21st July with Masonic 
ceremonial, by the Right Hon. the Earl of Lathom, 
R.W. Deputy Grand Master. 

On Tuesday, the llth Angnst, in the Lodge of 
South Shields, Lieutenant Woq, of the Imperial 
Chinese Navy (Flag-Lieutenant to Bro. Lang, 
Admiral of the Chinese Fleet), was initiated into 
Masonry. He responded subsequently to the toast 
of his health in fluent English, as also in Chinese. 
Bro. Woo is, of course, not the first Chinese initiate, 
but the circumstance is sufficiently unusual to be of 
interest. 

The fonndation stone of the New Municipal 
Building, West Hartlepool, was laid with Masonic 
honours by Bro. Lieut.-Col. Cameron, Past Pro- 
vincial Senior Grand Warden, Durham, on the 17th 
August. 

On the 17th October the Earl of Euston was 
installed Provincial Grand Master of Northampton- 
shire and Huntingdonshire. 

On the following day Prince Albert Yictor, 
Sen. Grand Warden of England, laid at Nortbamp- 
ton, with Masonic honours, the fonndation stone of 
the General Infirmary, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. 
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Lodge Providence, of Leeds, has during the 
officia! year of ita late W.M., Bro. Letch Mason, 
enjoyed a series of Lectores on Masonic Subjecte, 
from Bros, the Y. W. the Dean of York, P.G.C. ; 
Tndor Trevor, P.M. ; T. B. Whytehead, P.M., of 
York ; James Stevens, P.M., of London ; J. R. 
Dove, P.M., of Huddersfield; Dr. Smyth, S.G.C.; 
J. Ramsden Riley, P.M., Bradford; and tbe W.M. 
himself. 

HUNGARY. 

Lodge “ Fraternitas ” in Neusatz, Hnngary, for 
some time dormant, is abont to be revived. (Bro. 
Beck, Dresden) . 

A new Lodge “ Union ” has been opened by the 
Grand Lodge of Hnngary in Klansenburg. ( Ibid .) 

A remarkable serios of motions has been made 
in Lodge “ Konyoes KAlmAn,” Hnngary, by Bro. 
Anton Y Aradi. 

1. That the Craft shonld pay especial attention 
to the syllabus of the intermediary schools and 
infiuence their reform. 

2. That the Craft make its infiuence felt from 
apurely hnmanitarianpointof view onthe class-books. 

3. That the Craft infiuence the teachers, by 
inducing such of them as belong to the Fratemity, to 
instil into the yonths under their tution the principals 
of true humani ty, and fnrther seek to win orer those 
not of the Society, in order that the rising generation 
may not only be instrncted bnt also brought np in 
the spirit of our Institution. 

GERMANY. 

Lodge “ Hansa,” Bremen, having been fortnnate 
enough to inherit a suitable propertv, is about to 
convertit to Lodge purposes and will thus be properly 
housed ; a want long felt and now happily snpplied. 
(Bro. Beck , Dresden). 

The Lodge “ Friedrich Wilhelm zur Gerech- 
tigkeit ” in Ratibor, possesses, besides its benevolent 
fnnd, three other charitable institutione. One of 
them is curione. Amongst the festivals of the Lodge 
is the feast of Santa Clans. The children of present 
and past masters are received in the Lodge premis es 
and addressed by the Worshipful Master. A certain 
brother, appointed for the occasion, then appears 
disguised as Santa Claus and distributos presents to 
the assembled youngsters. (Ibid). 

In the Lodge “Joseh zur Eningkeit,” Madge- 
burg, no less than 35 lectures on various snbjects 
were delivered in tbe course of last year. In this 
town there is scarcely a society for fnrthering the 
general good which does not owe its inauguration in 
a great meas ure to the local Freemasons ; at whose 
head, on whose committees, members of the two 
local Lodges are not prominent. (Ibid). 

On page 46 we gave a resumi of Masonic 
arrangements under the Grand National Lodge of 
Saxony. Bro. Beck desires us to add, that apart 
from its purely representative character (as detailed 


by us) so contrary to the limited representation of 
many German Grand Lodges, it also possesses special 
characteristics, viz : sole jurisdiction within its own 
territory, and perfect freedom of Ritnal. The Grand 
Lodge itself works the Sohroder or Hamburg Ritnal, 
but in the 20 subordinate Lodges, four rituals are 
represented, viz. the “ Schroder,” the “ Fessler,” the 
“ Royal York,” and the “ Three Globes " working. 

Friendly Societies are accorded far more notice 
among German Masons than with us : they are 
looked upon as analogous bodies. Bro. Beck there- 
fore does not fail to report on them also. It may 
interest our readers to leam how this outcome of 
English Thrift, Mutual Help and Combina tion, 
thrives in the Fatherland, so we summarise our 
correspondenfs information. 

Odd Fellows . — The District Grand Lodge of 
Saxony meets at Dresden. It is convoked every 
other year in July. Subordinate Lodges in Dresden 
are Saxonia Lodge, Humanitas Lodge, and Lessing 
Lodge ; they meet at 23 Zahnsgasse. 

Ancient Order of Druide. — Elbevalley Grove, No. 
7, meets every Wednesday evening. 

The Free Forest Lodge is a society to found a 
horne for quarrymen, and to assist indigent and 
unfortunate members in the district of Saxon 
Switzerland. Address, Reitbahnstrasse, 21. 

As a fnrther proof of this feeling of friendship, 
Bro. Beck sends us another item. The Order of 
Draids in Angsburg has dissolved itself. A portion 
of these Draids applied for initiation to Lodge 
“Augusta” of that City, which met their petition by 
granting them very considerable facilites. [We 
preBume in the matter of fees, etc.] 

We beg once more to call attention to Bro. 
Beck’s kindness in snpplying us with notes and itoms 
of news, and trnst his example will soon be followed 
by others of our members of the Correspondence 
Circle. 

The Amalgaraated Dresden Lodges have issued 
their programme of entertainments for this win ter. 
From October to March there will be 11 lectures and 
1 concert, open to members and their families. The 
lecture rs are ali brethren, and the syllabus embraces 
such subjecto as Heraldry, Schack and his works, 
the development of Dresden, Orthoepy, especially 
as regards the letter g., China, Siam, Eloctricity and 
Chemistry (both with experimento), Glass and ite 
production, etc., etc. Here is a hint for Bome of our 
country lodges to follow, and supplement the village 
penny readings, which as “ Ruddigore ” has it, are 
often “ not entertaining.” 

SPAIN. 

On page 45 we gave some information respect- 
ting the Craft in Spain and appealed to Bro. 
Contreras to enlighteu us on certain points which 
remained doubtful. We translato from his letter, 
as folio ws : — 

“The Gran Oriente de Espana is formed by 
two Masonic bodies perfectly distinet and indepen- 
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•dent, nnited only bythetie of mntnal regard. The one, 
the Supreme Conncil, govems the4° — 33°, its Grand 
Commander being General Carmona. The Gran 
Logia Simbdlica governs the three degrees of the 
Craft nnder the Grand Master, Miguel Morayta, as 
Bro. Salmeron y Alonso declined the honour. Thia 
Grand Orient is the one formerly rnled over by Grand 
Masters Sagasta, Homero Ortiz, and Becerra.” 

(The other two jnrisdictions in Spain are as 
given on page 46.) 

“ The former Grand Orient of Perez, the Iberian 
Grand Orient, and the Consistory of Malaga are all 
dead.” 

Thia stili leaves one Grand Orient nnaccounted 
for — we alln.de to the one formed in 1874 on the 
reaignation of Zorilla, and since rnled over by 
Magnan, Carvajal, Ferrer, Conder, Avalos, Oriero, 
and Panjano. What ha3 become of this, and, if 
dead, wben did it expire ? We appeal to Bro. 
Contreraa once more; nothing is more complicated 
than Spanish Freemasonry, and it wonld be a relief 
to get these matters definitely settled. Fnrther, 
does the Gran Oriente Lusitano Unido stili exercise 
jurisdiction in Spain ? 

IT ALT. 

According to a communication from Bro. Mulier, 
of Turin, to the Union of Gerinan Grand Lodges, the 
Independent Supreme Conncil of the A. and A.S.R., 
hitherto existing in Italy, has at length amalgamated 
with the Grand Orient, electing the Grand Master, 
Bro. Lemnii as its chief ; thus oombining all Italian 
jurisdictions under one* {Bro. Beck, Dretden). 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Addington Lodge, 1937, Durban. On July 
28th, the Itev. J. Oxley Oxland, District Grand 
Chaplain of Natal, delivered a lecture before 
this Lodge, on “ Freemasonry in Paleatine.” We 
think Masonry wonld have been an appropriate 
substitute for “ Freemasonry'' but we are glad to see 
the reviving interest in intellectual work for some 
time apparent in Lodges under the Bnglish Consti- 
tution. 

The Pro-Grand Master, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
has been enthusiastically received by our Brethren 
at the Cape. On the 19th September he was present 
at a special meeting of the District Grand Lodge 
(Gnglish Constitution), convened for the purpose in 
the Temple of the Goede Hoop Lodge. This Lodge 
is under the Grand Orient of the Netherlands and 
is the oldest in Africa. The Lodges of the neigh- 
bourhood under both the Scottish and Dutch Con- 
stitutione attended as yisitors, as did the Deputy 
Grand Master of the Netherlands and Bro. Sir 
Hercules Robinson, the Govemor. Addresses of 
welcome were presented from all three District 
Grand Lodges, and from more remote districte and 
Lodges in South Africa. 

On the 27th September, the Pro-Grand 
Master dedicated the New Lodge premises of the 
British Lodge, No. 334, at Cape Town, in the 

Acoordine to Bro. Qould's Hiato ry, thi« desimble resuit had already 
been obtained in 1878. Whence and when nrow this new Supreme Coundl ? 


presence, and with the assistance, of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the Govemor ; Bro. Hofmeyer, Provincia! 
Grand Master Dutch Constitution ; Bro. J. Saunders 
representing the Scottish Craft ; and Bro. Fairbridge, 
the District Grand Master, English Constitution. 

A new Lodge, “ Jubilee Lodge,” has been opened 
at Barberton, Trans vaal Goldfields, under the jnris- 
diction of the Grand Orient of the Netherlands. 
{Bro. Dieperink, Somersei west, Cape.) 

On the 21 st June, Bro. Sir Hercules Robinson, 
the govemor, laid the foundation stone of a statue to 
H.M. the Queen, in the groundB of Parliament]House, 
Cape Town, with Masonic rites. Bro. J. H. Hofmeyer, 
Provincial Grand Master under the Dutch Constitu- 
tion, handed the trowel to the govemor, and the 
oration was delivered by Bro. the Dean of Cape Town. 
(Ibid.) 

In the first week of AuguBt an English Royal 
Arch Chapter was consecrated at Simons Town. 
(Ibid.) 

EAST INDIA. 

On Satnrday, November 12th, 1887, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught was installed District Grand 
Master of Bombay, English Constitution. He was 
subsequently installed Past Grand Master of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Scottish Freemasonry in 
all India. The Ceremony took place at Freemasons’ 
Hali, Bombay. 

AMERICA. 

The Grand Lodge of Mexico has elected General 
Ramon Corona as Grand Master. This Grand Lodge 
constituted 24 new Lodges last year. {Bro. Beck, 
Dresden). 

The comer stone of the new Public School 
Buildings, Huntingdon, West Virginia, U.S.A., was 
laid with the cuetomary masonic rites on the 4th 
July by the Most Worsnipful Grand Master of the 
State, Bro. Hiram R. Howard. 

The foundation stone of the City building of 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, to be erected 
in comemmoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, was 
masonically laid on the lst July, by the Hon. John 
Teo, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge, Prince 
Edward’s Island. 

In May the Grand Lodge of Maryland, U.S.A. 
held its Centennial Festival. 

According to the “Keystone,” (Philadelphia, 
July 9th, 1887,) Bro. William Poillon, of New xork, 
is the owner of the largest collection of Masonic 
medals in existenee, numbering about 1200 in all. 
Among them are the first Masonic Medal ever struck, 
the oldest Masonic Medal of American make, the 
largest Masonic Medal ever struck, and one of the 
George Washington Masonic medals. The oldest 
Masonic medal is the medal struck in commemora- 
tion of a Lodge formed in Florence, 1731, by Lord 
Charles Sackville. W e wonld fraternally remind our 
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friend the “ Keystone that it ia now pretty clearly 
demonstrated that no snch Lodge was ever constitu- 
ted or existed, and that themedalis a “piousfrand ” 
of some thirty years later. 

On April 20th, 1887, the Grand Lodge of 
Connecticut revoked the charter of Hiram Lodge, 
No. 1, Hartford, Connecticut, foralleged disobedience. 
We have no desire whatever to enter into the merita 
of the qnarrel between these two bodies, bnt the 
snbaeqnent proceedings of the danghter Lodge are 
of such a natare as to require a few words of 
comment. 

Thia Lodge was originally conatitnted 12th 
November, 1750, under a charter from Thomas 
Oxnard, Provincial Grand Maater of North America, 
acting for and on behalf of the Grand Lodge of 
England. The independent Grand Lodge of Con- 
necticut was formed 8th July, 1789, by Lodge 
Hiram and some other Lodges at work in the State 
of Connecticut. Lodge Hiram, being the senior, 
received the No. 1, and placed itself under the new 
Grand Lodge. Hiram Lodge being now deprived of 
its authority to act under the Grand Lodge of the 
State asserte a right to meet by virtue of its original 
English warrant as an independent Lodge. 

The case ia one which will intereat more than a 
single class of readers, and without expressing an 
opinion either way, we propose to advert to some of 
the legal pointa of the case, and cite a few of the 

? recedents which may perhaps be held to govem it. 

'hus did Hiram Lodge annui the power of the 
English warrant by seceding from the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of England in 1789 ? If not, 
does said warrant grant the Lodge any power to act 
independently ? Or was it only valid so long as 
Hiram Lodge was snbordinate to the Grand Lodge 
of England ? Can a warrant remain dormant for 
99 years and be revived at will ? Is it, under any 
circumatances, permissible for a Lodge to throw o£E 
its superior and remain uncontrolled, unfettered, and 
independent ? As regards precedents many may be 
adduced. For instance, in Germany there are at 
present five independent Lodges. Lodge Minerva, 
at Leipsic, was self-constituted in 1741, and only 
joined, for a time, Rutowsky’s Grand Lodge of 
Upper Saxony, having remained independent since 
circa 1770. Lodge Baldwin of Leipsic, erected in 
1766, by ZinnendorfFs Grand Lodge, threw off its 
allegiance in 1807, and in 1809 the English Provincial 
Grand Mas ter of Hamburg granted it a warrant as 
an independent Lodge. Lodge Archimedes, Alten- 
burg, was conatitnted by Minerva, LeipBic, in 1742, 
subsequently joined more than one Grand Lodge, 
and has been independent since 1793. Lodge 
Archimedes, of Gera, was warranted by the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Hamburg, but outside 
the Provincial Grand Master’s jurisdiction, in 1806, 


and has virtually been independent ever since. And 
Lodge Karl, at Hildbnrgshausen, though warranted 
from London direct in 1 787, has apparently never 
worked otherwise than independently. The above 
examples will of conrse be adduced in favour of the 
possibility of a state of independence. Bnt Hiram 
Lodge contends for a further principle, viz : that of 
the right of a Lodge, which took part in the erection 
of a Grand Lodge, to separate from it and resume 
an independent existence. The precedents which 
natnrally occor are ; lst, Lodge Kilwinning, which 
was represented by proxy at the erection of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland in 1736, but Bhortly after- 
wards withdrew from it and worked for years with- 
out a superior ; and, 2nd, the Lodge of Antiquity, 
London, with the particnlars of whose case the 
generality of students will be familiar. But in these 
two cases the right of the Lodge to meet was 
inherent and not derivative, and it will be argued 
that of their right to meet, no act, not even their 
own, could deprive them, whilst the Hiram Lodge 
was from the first a snbordinate Lodge and poBsessed 
no inherent right, that in fact it could not resume its 
independence because it never possessed it. More 
to the point is the case of St. Andrew’s Lodge, 
Boston, which withdrew for several years from the 
Grand Lodge it had been mainly instrnmental in 
calling into being, and ultimately became re-ab- 
sorbed, without sacrifice of rank or dignity, within 
the superior organization. Other and similar 
examples might be cited, but the Grand Lodge of 
Connecticut will of course demur to their restoration 
to previous rank being held as a vindication of the 
legality of their former proceedings, it will regard 
such action as a condonation rather than a justifi- 
cation. 

Many other points might be noticed which have 
a bearing upon the case of Hiram Lodge, bnt those 
already cited will be sufficient for our purpose, which 
is to call the attention of our readers to the purely 
historioal and legal features of the oontroversy. 
Into the matter of' disobedience of the danghter 
lodge, and the alleged illegality of the orders of the 
Grand Lodge, the expediency of this or the other 
conrse of action, or the bearings .of the whole 
question on the universality of the teaching of the 
Craft, it would obviously not become us to enter. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The Freemasons’ Hali in Collins Street, Mel- 
boume, was, on the 17thMarch, 1887, consecrated by 
Sir William J. Clarke, Bart. The Grand Lodges of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, each possesses a 
District Grand Lodge of Victoria, and our dis- 
tinguished brother occupies the honorable and unpre- 
cedented office of District Grand Master under ali 
three jurisdictions. 
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6th JANUARY, 1888. 


The Lodge met at Freemaeons' Hali, at 6 p.m. Present : 
Bros. B. F. Gonld, P.Q.D., W.M. j W. Simpaon, 8.W. ; Major 
Pratt, J.W. ; G. W. Speth, Beo. j W. M. Bywater, G.Swd.Br., 
fl.D. j Professor Hayter Lewis, J.D. j Dr. Wynn Westcott, 

I.G. ; and W. H. Rylands, G. Steward ; also Rev. W. M. Heath, 
P.G-O. j John Beadj F. A. Powell; D.P. Cama, P.G.Trea». ; 
C. L. Maaon; G. H. Kenning ; P. L. Simmonds; and C. Knp- 
ferscbmidt, of the Correspondenoe Cirole : A. E, Wood ■ 
ward, and E. J. Castle, visitors. 

The Lodge iras draped in tnonrning. The Worahipful 
Master, in momory of the late Bro. Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, 
delivered tho following 

ADDBESB. 

Brethren. — The firat thought that will ocour 
io onr minds on assembling here to-day, is a sense of 
the great loss the Lodge has sastained in the death 
of onr beloved Bro. Woodford. This, indeed, is a 
heavy blow to ns, thongh at the same time we shall, 
One and all, derive a melancholy satisfaction from 
the reflection that oar deceased brother was spared 
to ns nntil the saccess of this Lodge' of Masonic 
qtadents has been placed beyond the region of 
oontroyersy or denial. In it he has been a prominent 
figure, and the sorrow which is felt to-night by those 
of ns who ha ve heen regnlar attendants at onr stated 
meetings, can hardly be expressed in words, and is 
best indicated by the manner in which the remarks 
it is my dnty to make on the present occasion are 
listened to by the Lodge, yiz., in a silence that is far 
more expressive than actnal speech. Onr brother 
was not only the oldest Mason, bnt also the oldest 
author in the Lodge, and it is as the doyen of Britisb 
Maeonio writers, that he has been affectionately 
regarded by his fellow members of the Qnatnor 
Coronati. Bro. Hughan and myself have been 
spoken of as forming, in some sort, together with 
onr dear brother whose loss we deplore, a kind of 
triad, having been fellow labourera in the field of 
Masonic literatnre, a little before we were joined by 
varions other brethren in this Lodge. Certain it is, 
however, that when two of na disagreed in Fratemal 
controversy, both dispntants were in the habit of 
appealing to the remaining brother of the triple tie. 
The cord whioh United ns has now been snapped by 
the death of Bro. W oodford, bnt the two who were left 
haveplacedon record,onein the “Freemaaon, "and the 
other in the “ Freemason’s Chronicle,” the estimation 
in which they know onr late brother was regarded in 
this conntry, and, as they believe thronghont the 
Masonic world. These obitnary notices, having 
already attained circnlation in the Craft, I pass over 
the leading incidente of onr brother ’s Masonic career, 
which aro there fully narrated, and shall next relate 
that dnring the last days he spent on earth, his 
interest in Masonry, and in this Lodge never flagged. 
The night before his death he read a portion of the 
second part of onr Transactions, and thus it may be 
said, that “ Ars Quatuor Coronatorum ” was his last 
reading in life. Of this Lodge also, he spoke much 
dnring the same night, and expressed to those about 
him the great affection he entertained for its 
members. How that feeling was reciprocated I 
shall not put into words, for it will come horne to 
every breast. Just a word in conci nsion. Onr late 


brother was at one time in the army, and there are 
several among ns who either follow or have followed 
the same calling. An allusion to military customa, 
therefore, will not be ont of place. It iB the habit 
in warfare, when casualties occur, for the survivors 
to close up their ranks and press on. We have lost 
a good man and worthy brother, but the best 
compliment we can pay to his memory is to close up 
onr ranks and press on, — towards $he realisation of 
those hopes, in which there was no more sanguine 
believer theu the excellent and highly cultnred 
Freemaaon who was so recently in onr midst. Bro. 
Woodford may be said to have died in harness, and 
the point is worthy of onr attention, as a Masonic 
generation is usually a ver y short one, and the 
instances are few where we find a veteran of forty- 
five years’ standing in the Craft continuing to work, 
with all the vigonr and enthusiasm of youth. 

May we all in like manner continue to labour 
for the same cause until we shall be summoned to 
the Grand Lodge above ; and when our places here 
know ns no more, let us hope that other Brethren 
may be ready, qualified and instructed by our 
example, to continne the work, so that it may be 
said, — “ The workmen die, but the work goes on.’* 

The Wardens who had been absent on the Installation 
night, one throngh siokness and the other on military 
dnty, were invested by the Worshipful Mae ter and induotetj 
into their reepective ohairs. 


The Seeretary bronght np the snbjoined 

Beport of the Special Committee on the 
Lodge Library. 

On the 8th September the following brethren were ap- 
pointed a committee to oonaider the future management of 
the Library, vix : Bros. Sir C. Warren, W.M., and G. W. Speth, 
Seeretary, tm-officio, and Bros. R. F. Gonld, W. H. Rylands, 
Professor T. Hayter-Lewis, and Dr. W. Wynn Westoott. 

The Committee met at the Junior Army and Navy Clnb, 
on the 29th October, at S p.m. Present : Bros. R. F. Gonld, 
Dr. W. Wynn Westoott, and G. W. Speth, Seeretary — who 
drew up the following 

BEPORT. 

To tho Worshipful Master and Brethren of the Lodge Quatuor 
Coronati, No. 2076. 

Your Committee hariug taken into consideration the 
future conduot and prospecte of the Library, beg to report as 
follow s : — 

That the Library can be of no use as a referenoe oollec- 
tion until it shall be installed in London premises. That as 
a lending library it may be of some slight present use. They 
therefore recommend, 

I. That the Lodge do appoint a Library Committee, and 
that for the preeent the Seeretary of the Lodge be Seoretary 
to such Committee, and Librari&n. 

II. That the Library Committee draw up a liat of books 
which shall not be lent exoept by their express eonsent. 

III. That all other works may, at the disoretion of the 
Seoretary, be lent to members of the Lodge or of the 
Correspondenoe Cirole t the borrowers to pay all costa of 
paoking and carriage both ways and to be answerable for all 
depreoiation, damage, or loss. 

IV. That the Seeretary be empowered to spend ont of 
Lodge Funda an annual amount not exeeeding £5 for the 
purposee of the Library. 
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Your Committee further oall yonr attention to the fact 
that ono Brother has expressed a deaire to enrich the library 
by the gift of several works, but is naturally reluctant to do 
so until he is assnred that, in case of the Lodge beooming ex- 
tinct, Buch books will be depositod in some pablio library 
open to the members of the Craft. Your Committee 
believe that many other members are probably inflnenoed 
by like motives. They therefore reoommend : 

Y. That Mr. T. L. Wilkinson, of the eqnity bar, be 
instruoted to draw np a deed empowering Grand Lodge, in 
the orent of the Quatnor Coronati Lodge being diasolved, or 
being reduoed to three members, to take possession of the 
library of said Lodge and place it in the Grand Lodge 
Library ; suoh deed to be presented to the Lodge in dnplioato 
for the approral of the Brethren ; one oopy thereof to be 
preserred in the Lodge Arohires and the dnplioate oopy to be 
giren into the custody of the Grand Seoretary. 

Your Committee beliere that some snch action wonld 
largely condoce to the rapid increase of the Lodge Library 
by inspiring oonfidence amongst would-be donors. 

Your Committee further beg to point out the deeirability 
of soon obtaining Lodge premises in London. Exoept at the 
time of Lodge or Committee meetings such premises might 
be used as a library, reading and writing rooms, and Becre- 
tary's offloe. They beliere that reading and writing rooms 
wguld be a great benefit to the members of the Lodge and 
Outer Circle, eapedally to those only on a short risit to 
London ; that 1000 or 1500 Correspondence Members wonld 
enable the Lodge to oarry out the soheme handsomely, and 
that if erery present member wore made aoqainted with 
the project and thereby induced to persuade his friends to 
join our literary sooiety, the requisite numbers would soon be 
obtained. They therefore reoommend : 

YI. That the Secretary gire prominenoe to such a 
soheme in his Communications to the members. 

Should snch premises be obtained it is obvious that aome- 
thing in the nature of a oertifioate of membership would 
beoome indispensable to admit members to the use of the 
rooms. They submit that suoh a oertifioate might well 
assume the form of a special jewel or medal, to be wom 
either on the breast or watchguard; similar to the badgea 
worn by the members of some few Bnglish and of almoet ali 
foreign lodges. They hare reason to beliere that ali Asso- 
ciates of this Lodge would wear such a medal with pride 
on all occasione ; that if made sufficiently distinctire it would 
attract attention, lead to enquiry, and make our objecta more 
unirersally known, thereby conducing to an increase in our 
numbers ; and finally that it could be procured at such a 
oomparatirely small price as to place iteasily within the 
reaoh of purchase of erery member. They therefore recom- 
mend : 

VII. That the Secretary be requested to obtain designa 
and estimates for suoh a jewel, to be submitted to the 
Lodge at the next meeting. 

Finally your Committee more that this report be adopted, 
and that recommendations I. to VII. be approred by the Lodge 

R. F. Gocld, 

W. Wynn Wxbtcott, 

G. W. Spith, Secretary. 

The Worshipful Master mored, Bro. Wcstcott seconded, 
and it was carried unanimonsly that recommendations 
I to VII be approred and adopted. 


The Secretary brought up the Bubjoined 

Report of the Permanent and Audit Committee. 

The Committee met at the Junior Army and Navy Club, 
St. James’ Street, 8.W., on WedneBday, the 2Ist DecembBr, 
1887, at 2 p.m. Preeent — Bros. R. F. Gocld, W.M., in the 
chair; W. Simpbon, S.W. ; W. M. Bywateb, S.D.} 
Hayter Lrwis, J.D.; W. Wynn Westcott, I.G. ; and G. W. 
Sfeth, Seoretary. 

The Secretary produced his books and the Treasurer’s 
accounts, whioh were examined and audited by the Committee 
and are certified correct. 

The Committee drew up the following 


REPORT. 

WORSBIPrCL Mastsr and Brethren, 

In submitting this, our first Annual Audit Report and 
Financial Statement to the Lodge, we oan not refrain from 
expressing our pleasure at, and congratulating the Lodge upon, 
the suooess, muoh beyond our expectations, so far attained, 
and on tho indicatione of future progress and oontinued 
prosperity whioh, we beliere, are plainly discernable. 
Maeonio Arohaeological Associatione and Lodges hare been 
attempted before onrs and hare either been still-born or failed 
to attain maturity. We, ourselres, are only in our infancy : 
but it is an infancy of promise, with the bloom of health on 
its eheek, rigour and elastidty in its yonng limbe, lookmg 
forward with a olear and hopefnl eye to a long life of manly 
dnty, arduons study and pleasnrable assoeiation, aoqniring 
and imparting knowledge, and proring itself a worthy mem- 
ber of that great family of Lodges, whose branohes are spread 
orer the whole inhabitod world. 

Starting on our mission in January, 1886, nnder the 
Ieadership of Brother Sir Charles Warren, who was snpported 
by eight other brethren, we hare increased our numbers, 
culling from the beat material only, to twenty-three. This 
has been reduoed to twenty-one by the resignation of Brother 
Hawkins, whose private avocatione precluded his remaining 
with os, and by the lamentod deoease of Brother Bndden. 

We hare met ten times, twioe for business purpoees only, 
and hare enjoyed and discnsBed eight papers oF great intereat 
and ralue. One important disoorery has been announoed, 
whioh wonld probably hare remained unknown but for the 
opening afforded by our Lodge ; we allude to the existenoe of 
a 14th Century M8., containing palpable allusion to the 
Hiramio Legend. 

In Deoember, 1886, it was deoided to extend onr opera- 
tione and acquire additional support by attaohing to the 
Lodge a oosmopolitan literary society. This “Outer” or 
“Correspondence Circle” was initiated by our Circular of 
January, 1887. The first member to join — 24 th January 
— was Bro. S. Riohardson, W.M., of TJnity Lodge, No. 188, 
and our numbers hare sinoe then increased in an erer 
progressive ratio, till on the 15th December, 1887 — the date 
at wbich our books were balanced — onr roll, induding 
candidatos for election, showed no leBS than 179 members. 
From this must, however.be deducted two members who hare 
sinoe joined the “ Inner Circle ” or Lodge proper. 

Dariug the year we hare published onr Transactions in 
two parts, July and December. These contain a concise 
record of our business proceedings, the fall text of all papers 
re ad, a summary of the discussione, communica ted essays, 
reriewa of books, and a chronicle of interesting masonic 
eventa. The edition was limited to 250 copies, as the rapid 
increase of our Outer Circle, though ardently desired, was 
soarcely expected. The consequence is that only some thirty- 
five copies remain nnsold, which is a pity, because experi- 
enoe has shown that new members desire to pay up baok 
subscriptione and thus aoqnire the pnblications from the 
earliest number. Should, therefore, our numbers inarease, 
as we anticipate, the necesBity of reprinting will before long 
stare us in the face. The Transactions of the Corning year 
will be issued in editions of 500 : bnt it is quite possible that 
next year we may hare the same tale to teli regarding these. 
Although somewhat embarrassing, the oironmstance is full 
of encouragement, especially when we remember that some 
members of the pubfishing committee advoca ted an edition 
of 100 oopies only. 

In July we announced onrintention of reprinting some 
soarce documenta of the Craft, and asked for subscribere. 
The Subscriptions hare scarcely equalled onr expectations ; 
but are nevertheless sufficient to guarantee the Lodge against 
any loss. The production of the work has been delayed by 
unforseen obstades, bnt is now proceeding apaoe, and its 
issne may be looked for in Jannary next. 

The only unsatisfactory feature of onr past history is the 
small number of London Lodge Members; our brethren reside 
for the most part at a great distauoe and cannot attond erery 
time; if, therefore, one or two of our London Members fail us, 
the Lodge is reduced to rery small dimensions. Were it 
not for the attendanoe of Correspondenoo Members and 
Visitors, the andience assembled wonld often be most 
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disoouraging to the lecturer of the eyening. Onr «Horta 
ahould therefore be directed to increaaing onr London 
membership. 

Onr Library, for a young Lodge, ia doing fairly well, 
and vre are much indebted to the generosity of various 
brethren. Heyertheless, many members stili remain nnrepre- 
aented by their worka ; and we anbmit that thia ia not what 
might be ezpeoted of them. Aa regarda aoaroe and yalnable 


worka, we anticipate that the adoption and oarrying ont of 
the report of the Library Oommittee will produce immediate 
and beneficial effecta. 

The acoonnta of the Lodge proper and of the Correapond- 
enoe Circle haye been kept separate, and the expenses com- 
mon to both apportioned to either with ruffloient aoouracy. 
We append atatements of acoonnta. 


IU crtpt*. 

1886. Donation from Bir C. Warren for 
preliminary expenses ... 

1886. Subscriptione and Feea ... 

1887. Bnbecriptiona and Feea ... 


1888. Balanoe from 1887 

Babaariptiona reoeired for Sesaion 
of 1888 

Caah in hand •«a ••• 

Current Snbaoriptiona (1888) not yet 
paid ... 

Total aaaets on Lodge aooonnt ... 


LODGE ACCOUNT. 


£ a. d. 

18 0 0 
42 0 0 
88 8 0 


98 8 

0 

8 11 

1 

17 0 

9 

86 11 10 

11 11 

0 

£37 2 10 


Iture. 


1886. 

1886, 


1887. 



A 

8. 

d. 

Warrant of Constitution ... 

18 

0 

0 

Offioers’ jewels and oollars 

10 

16 

0 

Tyleris feea and expenses 

4 

10 

0 

Printing 

4 

16 

6 

Poetage 

1 

17 

0 

Account booka and stationery 

0 

17 

6 

Gxand Lodge dues 

6 

8 

0 

Bent of Lodge Booma ... ... 

6 

6 

0 

Adyertising 

0 

10 

0 

Tyler’s fees and expenses 

2 

8 

4 

Printing 

4 

6 

10 

Aooonnt booka and stationery 

6 

16 

3 

Grand Lodge dues .. 

7 

0 

6 

Bent of Lodge rooms ... ... 

6 

6 

0 

Adyertising ... ... ... 

0 

10 

0 

Expenses of Bro. Warren’s pre- 
sentation ... ... 

8 

1 

0 

Expenses of present yoted to Bro. 
Whymper 

1 

11 

6 

Expenses of Beporter on seyeral 
occaaions ... ... 

1 

4 

6 

15th, Balance of receipts oyer ex- 
penditure for 1886 and 1887 ... 

8 

11 

1 


£93 

8 

0 


To judge by the two years joat oompleted, thia sum of 437 2l. lOd. ahonld be sufficient to oover the expenses of 
1888, and we may oonfidently reckon on some addition to onr reoeipta in the shape of joining feea from new members. Onr 
expenses at starttng wonld haye been larger but for the fact that one or two generoua brethren presented the Lodge with 
most of the working toola and fumiture neoessary. The subsoriptiona due are ali oonsidered good, and th^r K pre no debts 

owing by the Lodge. CORRESPONDENCE CIRCLE ACCOUNT. 


yUroipt*. 

Subecriptions reoeiyed for 1887 ... 


Balanoe carried forward to 1888 ... ... 

Subscriptione already paid for 1888 

Caah in hand ... 

Arrears of subscriptione for 1887 

Subsoriptiona for 1888 not yet paid 

Total assets on Oorreepondence Circle 
aooonnt 


£ s. d. 
90 3 0 


90 

3 

0 

15 

6 

5 

20 

9 

0 

85 

16 

5 

4 

17 

6 

74 

11 

6 


(Sxtmtb Uura. 


Postage 

Stationery and acoount booka 
Printing oiroulars 

Expense of printing and binding Trans- 
actione, Part I. and of endosed 
leafleta, wrappers, Ac., Ac. 

Ditto for Part II. 

Balanoe of Reoeipts oyer Expenditure for 
1887 


£116 4 6 


£ s. d. 
15 19 4 
6 6 9 
2 16 6 


30 8 0 
20 8 0 

16 6 6 

£90 8 0 
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Estimating agsfn from the experience of Iast yesr, the 
total assets on this account, £115 4». 50. should en abi e 
na to oover the current expenses of 1888, and publish three 
parta of Ara Quatnor Coronatorum similar to the two isaued 
ia 1887. 

The Blight arrears sbown arise from various canae*, but 
chiefly from members waiting to be elected before remitting j 
and are all, as also thecurrent snbscriptions now owing, con- 
sidered good. There is nothing owing from the Correspond- 
ence Circle. 


LODOI LIBKART. 

The expenses this year have been only £1 7s. Od. But 
mofit of the books require binding, and ui oonsideration of 
the good finanoial position of the Lodge, we advise that the 
Annual Grant of £5 to the libra ry, asked for by the Library 
Committee, be increosed to £10. 


RBPRINT8, VOL. I. 

The snbsoriptions thus far reeeived amount to £30 
ti. 60. This does not oorrectly repreaent the number of 
subscribere — many have given in their nam e reserving their 
payment, in order to inolude it in their next annual subscrip- 
tion. No disbursements have yet been made on this acoonnt 
althongh the work is now well forward. 


REPRINT8, VOL. II. 


A preliminary ontlay of 8s. 6d. has been inourred in 
view of the possible issue of a reprint of all the Old Manu- 
soript Constitntions in one volnme. The work has not yet, 
however, been definitely pnt in hand by the Committee on 
Beprints. 


CA8H IN HAND. 


Bal&noe from Lodge Account ... 

£ s. d. 
28 11 10 

„ „ Correspondence Circle aoct. 

85 15 5 

BeoeTptS 'on Beprints, Vol. 1. ... 

30 6 6 

Less ontlay on Library ... £17 0 

„ „ on Beprints, vol II. 0 8 6 

91 12 9 

1 15 6 

Total 

£89 17 8 

which ia partly in the hands of the Treasurer, and partiy in 


thoBe of the Seoretary to meet current expenses. 


Io conclusion, the Permanent Committee deeire to place 
on record, for the information of the Lodge, the high sense they 
entertain of the untiring energy and nnwearied diligenoe of 
the Secretary, Bro. Speth. 

B. F. Goited, 

WlLLIAH SlMPSON, 

T. Haxtbr Lswis, 

W. M. Btwatee, 

W. Wynn Wzstcott. 


The W orshipfu l Mastir said : The report was before 
them and would be regarded by all se a most gratifying indi- 
oation of the progress made by the Lodge. It would be seen 
that an addition of £5 to the annual grant for the Library 
was suggested, but there was one further reoommendation 
that did not, ao to speak, appear in the programme and with 
respect to whioh he had a few words to say. The report of 
the Permanent and Audit Committee had gone out to the 
members, and among them, of oourse, to Bro. W. J. Hughan, 
who had written to him (the W.M.) in oonBequence, suggest- 
ing that the sum of £10 from eaoh of the two funda — Lodge 
and Correspondence Circle respeotdvely — should be voted to 
the Seoretary in oonsideration of the vast amount of clerioal 
labo ur whioh had become inoidental to his offioe. With this 
idea, the Worshipful Master oontinued, he perfeotly con- 
ourred, and had oonsulted tho other members of the Perma- 
nent and Audit Committee who had signed the report of 
December 21 st. The approval of Bro. Hughan’s suggestion 
being unanimous, he should move acoordingly, as a further 
reoommendation arising out of the report, that the sum of 
£10 from eaoh of the two funds be voted as a compliment to 
the Secretary. In the future he hoped that the compliment 


might be larger, though of one thing he feft sure, vas. : tftht 
whatever the amount, the Seoretary would feel equally gtatth 
fui to the Lodge for their pnblio recognition of bis ardubtA 
labours. Bro. Gould, W.M., conctnded by remarldng 'that, as 
with the exception of tbe Senior Warden and himself, (wbb 
Were necessarily in the secret,) the Seoretary had provided ‘h 
pleasant little surprise for all the metnbers of either Cireft, 
in the shape of a St. John’s Card, eo, in returo, the An^Bt 
Committee hoped that the resolution then brought forward 
would, on its adoption by the Lodge, prove a surprise of a 
not wholly unpleasant nature to Bro. Speth. 

The report, as amended, was adopted, and the Seoretary 
thanked the brethren for their kindness, assuring them that, 
with or without future gurprises, his Services and beat endefc- 
vours should never be wanting to the Lodge. 


Bro. Henry Josiah Whymper, of Murree, Puniat» 
East Indies, was admitted to the membership of the Lodge. 
Bom in 1845, he was initia ted in Lodge Mayo, 1413, Rawul 
Pindee, Punjab, in 1872, and was one of the fonndera of 
Lodge Light in Himalayas, No. 1448, Murree, in 1873, and of 
Lodge Stewart, No. 1960, in 1882. Was W.M. of No. 1448, 
in 1877. Exalted in Bose of Denmark Chapter, No. 975, 
Bichmond, in 1874, and joined Looke Chapter, 1448, in 1875, 
serving m Z. in 1878. In 1884 he was appointed Deputy 
Distriot Grand Master, and Distriot Grand Haggai, Punjab. 
Ia now engaged in produoing a facsimile of the Halliwell 
Poena, and passing through the preBS a work on the “ Beligion 

of Freemasonry.” 

Thirty-nine applicante were admitted to the Correspond- 
ence Circle, bringing the Boli up to a total of 194 members. 


The Seoretary announoed the foUowing additions to the 
Lodge Library : — by pnrchase, onrrent numbers of Freematon 
and Freematont' Chronicle. From the Editors; current num. 
bers of Lalomia, South AJrican Freematon, Freemasone’ 
Sepoeitory, and the New Zealand Mail. From Bro. Beck; 
current numbers of "Dresdener Logenblatt,” and “Die 
Baubutte.” From the various authors ; “Thoughts on the 
Threshold,” by C. W. Duncan j “ Beprints from the Sdhle- 
sisobes Logeablatt/’ and “ Eih Gedenktag aus der HalUsohen 
Logengeschichte,’’ by Bro. Dr. Bud. Maennel; “Eleotricity 
and Nerve Foroe,” by Bro. Mayner y Bos j “ Modem Free- 
masonry, a lecture,” by Bro. Ramsdeh Kitey ; “ Les Franos- 
masons,” by Bro. Tempels; “Architecture in the Past,” and 
“ Buddhist Architecture in the Jellalab&d Valley,” by Bro. 
W. Simpson; “A History of Freemasonry in the United 
States of Amerioa," by Bio. kev. E. M. Myers ; and “ A 
History of the Lodge of Eoonomy," by Bro. T. Stopher. 
From Bro. John Haigh ; “ By-Laws of the First Worshipful 
Masters’ Association in Massachnsetts,” and Waterman*s 
“ History of St. Andrew’s Boyal Arch Chapter, Boston, 
1769.'’ From Bro. T. B. Whytehead ; “ Le Franc Magon te! 
qu’il doit.fttre - ” From Bro. Mortimer ; “Dallaway’s DisooursMI 
upon Architecture.” From Bro. Hughan ; Abb4 Gyrs’ “ La 
Francmagonnerie “Book of Constitntions, 1841 and his 
photograph for the album. From Bro. Whymper; “Facaimile 
of peu and ink aketch, Br. Mus. Add. MSS. 23675, to. 2.” 
From Bro. C. E. Meyer; “Eboracum, a song compoaed by 
Bro. Pook.” From Bro. Beck ; “ Ubersicht der Arbeitatage 
inden Werkst&tten des SftchsischenLogenbundes.” From Bro. 
Dorabjee Pestonjee Cama the following translatione from the 
German, viz. — Bapp’s “ Beligion and Custom of the Persians, 
eto.;” Kohut’s “ Jewish Angeology and Demonology;” 
SpiegeTs “ Avesta and the Genesis “ The Zoroastrian mode 
of disposing of thedead;” Rhode’ s “Comparisonof the Laws 
of Ormuzd with the Laws of Jehovahj” and AJgier’* 
“ Persian and Jewish Dootrines j” also the following 
discourses by K. B. Cama, viz. — “On Freemasonry among 
the nati ves of Bombay;’’ “On the Mithraio Worship and 
“ On Zoroastrians and Freemasonry;” as also Karaka’a 
“ History of the Pars is ;” and Geiger’s “ Civili zation of the 
Eastern Iranians;” trauslated by Sanjana. 

It was ordered that the tbanks of the Lodge to the 
▼arious donors be entered in the minutes, and a special vote 
of thanks was tendered to Bro. Cama, Past Grand Treasurev, 
for his numero us and valuabls donatione. 


Bro. W. Simpson read the following paper: 
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nttts-roLB Dmsrow ov temples. 

The Three Degrees of Masonry indicate the 
Three-fold Division which is the snbject of this 
paper, and this connection will, I have little donbt, 
be sufficient to attract the attention of my brother 
cr&ftsmen. 

I c&nnot teli you whether the snbject has 
ever been written npon before ; so far as my own 
reading has gone no work on it has chanced to tum 
np. My information is not only the resuit of read- 
ing, bnt I have also had the advantage of observa- 
tion during various travels in the east. Por many 
years back I have been making notes, and these will 
form the material for this paper. You will see 
from what I have to teli you how almost universal 
the three-fold division has been over the most 
of the old world, and that ' it has endured down to 
the present day. How the wide exteuaion of 
religious rites and symbola took place in the past 
is a question that will present iteelf in relation to 
what I have got to lay before you : but I sball not 
attempt anything in the form of an answer. This 
is a problem we are not, as yet, quite prepared to 
solve ; I feel sure that it will often be brought 
before us in the papers that are likely to be read in 
this Lodge, and it will grow into a matter of high 
importance in our investigations, for the slighteBt 
considerati on will shew that if this matter could be 
explained we would be a very long way on our road 
towards discovering the connection with masonry 
and the systems of the far past. The paper I am 
about to read wiH, I hope, be a small contribution 
of data, which will shew the wide extension of one 
idea : and it may, perhaps, bring horne to our minds 
the possibility that if the three-fold division of the 
Masonic Lodge is Bimilar to what existed in ancient 
times, then other points in the Masonic System may 
be traced backwards with equal success. 

There were other divisions besides the three- 
iold one which have influenced the arrangement of 
temples, but none of them have acted to that extent 
which the one under consideration seems to have 
done. 

I have to confess that the signification of the 
three-fold division cannot be put into a reliable 
theory ; but this difficulty is oommon to much of 
the symbolism of the past. In many cases we find 
the same Symbol in a number of Bystems, and each 
system has a different explanation to give of it. In 
some instanoes new meanings were in the oourse of 
time given to Bymbols or to ceremonias, and often 
the earlier signification would be lost ; much of the 
Old symbolism has come down to us without any ex- 
planation at ali, it became obscured through the lapse 
of ages, through revolutione, or the fall of empires ; 
the conquest of one country by another often led to 
the blending together of religious systems, and the 
too frequent resuit is, that we have only the vague 
gnesses of a later time as our guide. In such in- 
vestigations as the present it is very essential to 
bear ali this in mind, because we cannot in every 
case accept the declaratione of the past which have 
come down to us respecting ite symbolism. Of course 


this condi tion of the sources of our knowledge, I am 
well aware, tbrows a donbt npon everything, and 
might be said to invalidate all attempta at solution. 
I confess that so far it does so, that it renders ali 
investigation difficnlt, but stili with proper care and 
enlarged comparison of data, when such can be 
fonnd, something can, in most cases, be done to throw 
light and explanation on. the symbola of the old 
world. I must ask that what has just been stated 
may be borne in mind as we proceed in the present 
enquiry. 

Symbolism must have begun veiy early in the 
history of religious rites, but it must have taken h 
long time to reach the high development which wB 
find indica ted witbin the historioal period of our race. ; 
The first temples must have been very simple in 
their arrangement, and it may be concluded that the 
three-fold division would belong to a comparatively 
late date. My notion is that it grew at first out of 
the conditions of temple Service. That when the 
Adytum became the Holy of Holies from the 
supposed pre8ence in it of the Deity, and the priests 
who served had become a distinet class and required 
a s pace exci usi vely for themselves, leaving an outer 
court for the ordinary worshippers, then this tri- 
partite division came into existence. 

This was, I think, the first origin, but not the 
final development. TempleB, however simple they 
may have been at first, grew, through course of 
time, to be complex accumulations of symbolism. 
The highest reach of this was when the temple 
came to be considered as a symbolical representation 
of the Universe, — the Universe in this sense was the 
real temple, and temples made with hands were only 
imitatione of the great original,— a Macrocosm in 
Microcosm.* It need not be assumed that all religous 
systems attained this final stage of high emblematic 
signification, but there is evidence that it was 
attained to in some of the systems. The Masonic 
Lodge may be taken as a good example. The 
Cardinal points as they are indicated, teli us clearly 
that this room represents the earth we dwell npon. 
The rising of the solar luminary in the east; its 
progress through the south ; and its setting in the 
west ; all point to the celestial dome above, and the 
symbolical tomb telis us of that third region, the 
under world ; there, in this last, we have symbolised 
the great mysteiy of Life and Death, and Death and 
Life ; those wonderful transitione constantly going 
on in the world, which appeared to be connectea 
with the highest manifestation of the Divine Power. 
All life was supposed to come up from below, — all 
vegetable life does, and animal life depends on 
veget&ble life, — from which idea sprang the old 
tdtle of “ Mother Earth. ”t The oonBtant change 
from life to death, and from death to life,J was not 
only a great mystery, veiled in darkness, it was at 
the same time looked npon, and naturally so, as the 
most important function which takes place in the 
world aronnd us. As this operation was the key, or 

* Qod, — wboae bonae ud temple na thia «hole world.— Cicero, De 
Legibus, b. 1L 

t Motber Earth,— “ Wbo raoetres os at oar blrth. ixrarlsbei na when 
bora, and ever afterwarda supporta os ; laetlr, «mhredne usinher bosoan. 
when we are rejected by the reet of natare, eae then eore» as wltb spselal 
tenderness.*’— PUny, Nat. Hiat., b. U, c. «8. 

1 Erory lirina thlna is prodaoed from thst which is dead. Piato ia 
Phari», 67. 
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it might. be called the crown of ali others so far as 
we see in the Universe, its symbolisation expressed 
the essential action on which ali existence depends. 
Here it seems to me, if this view of the snbject is 
correct, we find in the Masonio Lodge, with its 
three-fold division and its rites, the most complete 
symbolical development ; we have the Universe and 
ita deepest mystery represented to us in the form of 
a temple with its ceremonies. 

The three-fold division came at some date whioh 
I cannot pretend to dete rmin o, to be looked npon as 
a type of the three regions of the Universe. These 
were the heavens, or the sky above onr head ; the 
▼isible earth aronnd na ; and that dark and 
mysterions region beneath, which was variously 


Evidence can be given, I think, that the three- 
fold division is of considerable antiqnity. The 
Egyptian Pyramids were, nndoubtedly, temples aa 
well as tombs, and the great pyramid of Gizeh, 
althongh not the oldest, yet it is stili of great age. 
It so happens that in that vast monntain of Masonry 
there are exactly three chambers, and in the 
principal chamber stands a coffin. This pyramid 
may be looked npon as the most perfect development 
of this particnlar kind of monnment, and from this 
it might have been more symbolical than the others 
in its intentions. Unfortnnately, we have no acconnt 
left to teli ns what the bnilders meant by having 
three chambers, so that we cannot assnme with 
certainty any theory about them ; ali we can say is, 



THE «BEAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH. 

A— The Klng'* Chamber, with Sarcophago*. B— Dhe Queen’* Chamber. C— The Grand Gallery. D— The Well. 

E — Toe Kntraoee. 


looked npon at different times as hades, hell, the 
under world, as sheol, or the grave, and by all as 
the place of death. The connection between the 
temple and the tomb bears in a very direct manner 
on this anbject. I could have wished to develop the 
two together, because the one illnstrates the other, 
bnt it would make this paper too extended to do so. 
I mnst leave the temple and the tomb for another 
paper, bnt it had to be alluded to here, as the slight 
references I may make to the tomb partof the theory 
in this paper are not to be understood as exhanstive. 
I mnst ask you to bear in mind that I may have to 
refer not to actual tombs, graves, or coffins ; bnt to 
symbolical tombs, graves, or coffins ; in some 
instances the tomb is only a relic holder ; and I may 
perhaps have to refer to tombs which have the 
character of a place of passage, — that is the passage 
from this world to the next, when the tomb becomes 
a gate or door. These remarks may save explana- 
tione as I cro alonc. 


that they form a marked feature in the constmction 
of that unique monnment. 

The stoiy of the deluge is a pretty old one, 
and by it we can throw the three-fold division 
back to a very early period. The Ark was ordered 
to be made “ with lower, second, and third stories 
as Theologians declare the Ark to be a type of the 
Church, I think we may accept it without hesitation 
as a case in point, and this conolusion will become 
stronger as I proceed in tracing the three-fold 
division down throngh the Jewish and Christian 
systems. I have mentioned the connection with 
death to be found in temples, and I can only teli 
here that I have a cnrions oriental tradition that 
there was a dead body in the Ark, to which Noah 
and his family directed their prayers ; the details of 
this I will not trouble yon with at present, bnt it 
mnst be evident that this tradition wonld tend to 
confirm what is here claimed. 

The three Conrts of the Tabemacle are so well 
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knownthatnoargximents arefequired. Joseph.ua says, 
regarding this place of worship and its ceremonies, 
that, — “if any one do without prejndice, and with 
judgment,look upon thesethings, he willfindthey were 
every one made in way of imitation and representation 
of the Universe;”* in another place he states, — 
“however, this proportion of the measnres of the 
Tabernacle proved to be an imitation of the system 
of the World.”t Judging by the explanations of 
Josephus, he seems to have had the idea of this 
cosmic symbolism, and to have overdone the Appli- 
cation of it ; for we find that almost everything in 
the Tabernacle was an imitation of the system of the 
world. He no doubt derived his notions from the 
Ghreeks, and on this account his theories have to a 
certain extent to be discounted one of the courts, he 
says, denoted the sea ; most probably this is taken 
from the myth that Poseidon ruled the sea. This 
is a curions point in the Qreek system of the three- 
fold division. Zeus rnled in heaven; Pluto in 
Hades ; and instead of the visible world, which is 
thus left between, heing the realm of Poseidon, — 
his domain is Okeanus. The three-fold division is 
here distinet enough, and I am inclined to suppose 
that there was a well-founded reason for this varia- 
tion, but as yet a satisfactory explanation has not 
presented itself.§ 
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PLAN OF THR TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. 


* AntlqniUe», b. ili., o. vil., 7. t Antiqui tl e*, b. 111.. c. vi., 4. 

t The flabbalists, who are suppoeed to hare grown out of the specula- 
tion» of the Alexandrine Greeks, from which Philo and Joeephus aerived 
thclr ideae, held that “the Tabernacle made by Moees was a model of the 
Universe in Miniature." Lettert on Mytholom/, London, 1748, p. 845. 

| Joeephns describes the High Pnestfs Crown, as being made " with 
ewathee of bine embroidered, ana roand lt was a golden Crown, pollshed, 
ot three rows, one abovo another.”— Jot. ul., c. ru.,6. The papal tiara, aleo 
the head-dress of a high priest, has three crowns. There Is, I think, an 
hiatorical explanation of theee last,— which I hare been inclined to doubt, 
belleviug that the one was a copy of the other, and that they represented 
the three regions of the Unlverae. This is, of course, a mere matter of 
opinion. Joeephns says that the blue colour of the high prieet’8 mltre 
meant heaven. —Jos. itt., s.ofi.,7. 8o far this adnaits a cosmi cal symbolism 


The plan of the temple was only an enlargement 
of the Tabernacle, so wbatever applies to the one 
applies to the other. 

Here again I can only refer to the tomb theory. 
I believe that the Ark of the Covenant was a sym- 
bolical coffin. I hope at another time to lay before 
you the evidence on this head ; it is an important 
point in relation to Masonry, the derivation of the 
lodge from the temple is sufficiently recognised, but 
if it be accepted that the Ark had a reference to 
death, then the identity becomes much more complete. 

The Masonic Lodge is not the only continuation 
of the temple. The church claims also tobe a lineal 
descendant. The e astem church may be best to 
commence with, for there is, I think, a fuller sym- 
bolism in it than in the Western church, and in this 
matter of the three-fold division we have it in a 
very distinet form. This arrangement is recognised 
in the construction of the building. I have visited 
a good many of the Bussian churches, including tho 
Uspenski Sobor, or Cathedral of the Assnmption, 
in the Kremlin, at Moscow, this being a good typical 
example. The style of the old Bussian churches is 
of Byzantine origin, hence they are thoroughly 
eastern. The main body of the church is a aquare 
in plan, — the UspenBki Sobor is in this form, and so 
is the Isaac Cathedral at St. Petersburg, a much 
later building. On the eastern side is the Holy of 
Holies, containing the Altar. This is separated from 
the body of the chnrch by a solid screen, called 
from the pictures upon it, the Iconastaais, this 
wall is understood to represent the veil ot 
the temple. This gives us the two divisions 
and the other is the porch on the weBtera 
side, this was the Narthex, or Atrium; here tho 
catechumen were taught, and those not in full 
communion could sit, — corresponding evidently to 
our first degree.* This three-fold division was 
common to all eastern chnrches during the early ages 
of the christian era. There is a very old coptic 
church in Old Cairo, which I visited and made a 
sketeh plan ; it might be described as a nave and 
two aisles ; each of these divisions is looked upon 
as a separate church, and each has the three-fold 
division within itself. The Abyssinian Church is 
coptic, abranch of tbe eastern church : I accompanied 
the Abyssinian expedition, and paid some attention 
to the churches of that country. At a place 
called Dongola, — not the Dongola of the Nile, there 
is a rock-cut church, said to date back to the fourth 
century. It is in plan similar to the church just 
described at Old Cairo. It has a nave and side 
aisles forming three churches, and each is divided 
into three parts. The places of worship which they 
construet now are circular, and perfectly distinet 
in their arrangement from any thing I know of in other 
christian churches. They are very rude structures, 
being formed only of wattle-and-dab, on this 
account none of them — at least none that I saw — are 
ancient ; stili the type may be old enough. They 
are formed of two concentric ciroles, the space between 
forming the outer court, this is called Kuny6h- 

» RnssUn Church.— "The Church Is divided into three parts,— the 
eutnnoe. the body ot the church wbere the pupils stand, ana tbe altar 

g lace. This is inimltatlon ofthe Vemple ot Solomon. which was also divided 
ito three distinet parte.” — Rite* and Ceremonia of tAe (freoo-Jluttian 
Church, by H, 0. Bomanoff, p. 82. 
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Mahelet, or place of a hymn, from the singers being 
tere, and generally the most of the congregation. 
Within these two circles is the Holy of Holies, it is 
sqoare in form and contains the Altar, — none but 
the priests enter here. The space between the Holy 
ef Holies and the inner circle forms the second 
conrt, and 1 saw those who receive the Sacrament in 
this divis ion. It isadministered at the western door 
«f the Holy of Holies, bnt althongh the door was 
open the Altar coold not be seen, for within the door 
there are two poles on which a cloth is hong to 
represent the veil of the temple. There are a great 
many Jews in Abyssinia, they are oalled Falashas ; I 
did not see any of their places of worship,but was told 
they were also three-fold, like the cbristian ch orches, 
the only difference being that the door was in the 
east, while in the other it was in the west. In Tigr6, 
or Northern Abyssinia, the cburches are sqnare. I 
visited one at a place called A digerat, it was boilt of 
stone, the Holy of Holies was the same as in the 
ronnd structores, this was enclosed in fonr walls, 
which formed the body of the chnrch, and the 
second court ; bnt the outer conrt was only a 
porch or division in the westem end of the latter . The 
ronnd form being common to the sonth, it has 
been snggested that the form may have been 
derived from the ronnd African hnt. On this point 
I cannot pretend to give an opinion. 

However important the three-fold division may 
have been in the early Eastera Chnrch, the Western 
Chnrch seems to have lost it. In Home, as well as 
in other places, I have made minnte inqniries of 
priests and others as to whether it was recognised 
in the arrangement of the chnrch ; the answer has 
always been in the negative. Were it not for the 
Eastern Chnrch it might be said with every appear- 
ance of truth that thiB pecnliar feature of the Jewish 
Temple had not been continned in the Christian 
Chnrch. Knowing the practice of the Early 
Chnrch, some snrvival of it, I thonght, might be 
expected; and this we find in the order of the 
prieBthood. There are three orders: — the sub- 
Doacon ; the Deacon ; and the Priest. There is a 
seven-fold division combined with this, — another 
nnmber of importance, already allnded to, in the 
constrnctionand arrangement of temples. The seven 
is prodnced in this case by fonr initiatory orders : — 
these are the Ostiarius, or door-keeper ; the Leotor, 
or reader; the Exorcist; and the Acolyte, which 
includes candle bearer», incense bearers, and torch 
bearers, in the Service at the Altar. The indication 
of the three-fold division is here perfectly distinet, 
and it will be notioed that the Priest is the third or 
highest ; a Bishop is only a Priest, in the Roman Cath- 
olic Chnrch this ecclesiastical rank is looked npon as 
the '• Glorification of the Priest.” ThePope himself is 
only a Bishop. There is some intereat attached to 
this point, as it bears on the qnestion of degrees in 
Masonry. I have always held that there can be 
nothing beyond the Third Degree, and the whole of 
this paper becomes part evidence on the snbject. I 
have now only to refer to the Chnrch of England 
which also retains a snrvival of the tripartite form 
in the order of the ministry. In this case it is the 
Deacon, the Priest, and the Bishop ; thns giving us 
a slight variation from the Chnrch of Rome. The 


striking thing on looking back here is that of the 
variatione to be fonnd in what may be called one 
System — for in a sense the Jewish and Christian 
may be so classed, — we have differences in form and 
arrangement, as well as differences in ceremonia! 
and ritnal ; if we add the Masonic as one of the 
branches from this System, the variety becomes stili 
more remarkable, — and at the same time, the one 
thing which remains ciear and distinet throngh it all, 
is the three-fold division. 

I have already allnded to the Great Pyramid, 
bnt so far as I have read no reference to the three- 
fold division of the Universe has tnrned np in the 
Egyptian system. The nnderworld, called by them 
the land of Amenti, was, as discloBed in the Fnneral 
Ritnal, a wonderful region throngh which the soni 
passed to immortality and bliss. Hermes was called 
“ Trismegistus,” and “ Three-fold,”* but these were 
Greek ideas of a late time, — and we now know how 
the Greeks blnndered about things in Egypt. Aa 
we have no ezpression to gnide ns as to intention, 
we cannot speak with certainty in relation to the 
Great Pyramid. All that can be said is that it haa 
three chambers. There is the “ King’s chamber,” 
with the sarcophagus, this being the laigest and 
most important of the three; below that is the 
“ Qneen’s chamber ; ” lower stili, and cut in the 
rock, is the laBt, which is known as “the Well.” 



Bt Sot L Gauhto Wtunrso*. Uurray'» Handbook for Bgypt, Bd. 18SS. 

W.W.W, — Crude brick «all of the temno», “grove,” or aacred eaoloeore 
A. A. A.— Three propylon» or Pytooe. The Dromo* of SphlnxM 

O— The Pronao» or Fortioo. D — The Adytum [Sekoe] or Swetxuuy 

The pians of Egyptian temples are well known, 
they vary to a considerable eztent, bnt there seems 
to have been a uni form intention throughout them 
all. This can be illustrated in a very simple manner 
by referring to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who is a 
recognised anthority in Egyptian mattere, and was 
the anthor of the early edition of Mnrray’s hand 
book for Egypt. At page 261, t he gives the plan of 

* The Qreek Herme* conveyed the eoul* to Hadee the followlng 1* 
from the iEneid : — 

“ But flrst be graape within hia avful hand, 

The mark of eoverelgn power, hia magic waod : 

With thia he drawa the ghoets from hollow giarea : 

With thia he drivea them down the Stjrgian warea : 

With thia he eeals in aleep the wakeful aigbt, 

And eyes, though cloeed in death, reetores to light. B, ir. 241. 
There ia a Haaonit flarour about thia which juatifiaa the quotatlon. 
f Uj edition to which I here reter haa the date of 186A 
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an Egyptian temple, — not of any particnlar temple, 
bnt one that gives the general features, so as to 
convey to travellers an idea of the arrangement to 
be fonnd in them all. First there is a Holy of Holies, 
called the sekos, — “ for bolding the sacred ark of the 
peity.” In front of this sanctuary was the pronaos, 
forming the second conrt, and the whole was aur- 
ronnded by a wall forming the temnos. There were 
fyloiu and dromos of sphinxes, bnt these were 
secondary, and depended on tbe size or the import- 
ance of the temple. Now the remarkable thing here 
is that we have a plan which coincides exactly with 
the plan of the tabemacle. If the one was in three 
diyisions one can scarcely affirm that the other is 
not. 

The three-fold division of the Universe, which 
finds snch marked expression among the old Greek 
writers, bas been already allnded to. it is as old at 
least as the time of Homer. He makes Foseidon 
say : — '• For we are three brothers (descended) from 
Kronos, whom Rhea bronght forth : Zens and I, and 
Hades, goveming the infernal regions, the third ; 
ali things were divided into three parts, and each 
was alloted his dignity.”* The following is from 
Ovid : — “ There is a spot in the middle of the world, 
between the land and the sea, and the regions of 
heaven, the confines of the three-fold Universe, 
whence is beheld wbatever anywhere exists.”+ The 
same thing is expressed in tbe triform character of 
Hecate, who was Luna in heaven ; Artemis on earth ; 
and Hecate or Proserpina in the noder- world. In 
this last it will be Been that the earth was one of 
the regions, and not the sea, as in the Olympian 
syBtem ; stili both are tripartite, and as the idea 
was prominent with the Greeks it may have been 
common, although ancient literatore may have not 
recorded it, to ali the races ronnd the Mediterraneam 
As already stated, the probability is, that it was 
from the Greeks that Josephns derivedhis particnlar 
explanation of the Tabemacle. Now the cnrions 
thing is that I have come npon no reference of this 
three fold division by the Greeks themselves to their 
own Temples, — and I have been for many years past 
noting all passages bearing on the subject ; stili my 
reading of books relating to Greek ideas has not been 
so extensive as to entitle me to say that no reference of 
the kind exiats. The arrangement of Greek Temples 
was very mnch the same as those of Egypt ; and 
conseqnently they also bore a strong resemblance to 
the general plan of the Tabemacle. There iB some 
variety in the pians of Greek temples, bnt generally 
the structural or honse part was divided into two, — 
these were the Cella or Naos, and the Pronaos, 
corresponding to the Holy of Holies and the Holy 
place of the Tabemacle ; the gronnd ronnd the honse, 
the Temnos, was sacred and enclosed, thus giving 
ns the connterpart to the onter conrt of the 
Tabemacle. The Greek temple when thns simplified 
noerus only a repetition of the Jewish and Egyptian. 
This three-fold division, as I have already stated, 
may have grown ont of the natural conditions con- 
nected with the worship. The Cella contained the 
statue or symbol of the Deity, and necesaarily 
acqnired a sanctity dne to the supposition of the 

r 

• lUtd, b. xv. 188. 


divine presence ; the Pronaos was for the priests or 
worshippers to approach the divinity ; and the 
gronnd ronnd the temple had to be separated and 
consecrated so that it would not be nsed in any way 
for pnrposes antagonistic or ont of harmony with the 
worship of God. Although this three-fold division 
can be clearly enongh traced in the temples, we have 
no evidence that the earlier Greeks connected it in 
any way with the three-fold division of the Universe ; 
and the ideas which are supposed to have infiuenced 
Philo and Josephns were no donbt those ofthe later 
Greeks of the Alexandrine period. 

The Gnostic system might be referred to, as it 
either grew ont of the speculatione of the Alexandrine 
period, or at least was largely inflnenced by it. The 
Kabbalists who belonged to the same time, have 
already been allnded to. Matter, in his Sistoire 
Gritique du Gnasticisme , gives a number of diagrams 
of the Gnostic system of the Universe, and in them 
the three-fold division is a very marked feature. I 
can only here refer to these, for without drawings it 
would be difficnlt to describe them. Some are ea 
forme humaine, and these also present a tripartite 
character. There are other divisione, and the nnmber 
seven is very common. Here again 1 may mention 
that the three-fold division and the seven-fold were 
intimately connected. Each of the three divisione 
was often divided into seven. The Jews held that 
there were seven heavenB and seven earths. The 
Kaaba at Mecca is also bnilt on the seven earths, 
exactly under the seven heavens. Here we find the 
key to the Beven hilis on which Rome and Constan- 
tinople are snpposed to stand, and to the seven 
chnrches of the Apocalypse, and at the same time to 
the gronps of seven chnrches to be fonnd in varions 
parts of the world. It is very common in Italy to 
find on the side chapels in cathedrals or laige 
chnrches, the words “ nnnm ex septem,” indicating 
that seven is the snpposed nnmber of theBe chapels. 
I could add a long liat of illnstrations of tbis nnmber, 
bnt enongh has been given to shew that it has 
affected the constmction of temples as well as the 
three. T he t wo nnmbers are so intimately connected, 
it was all bnt necessary to point ont their relation- 
ship. The seven-fold division [may have had its 
first starting point in the seven planets,* — bnt from 
whatever source it came, it finally resnlted in 
cosmical symbolism, — the seven heavens and the 
seven earths, — and this helpB very strongly to sustain 
my theory of the three-fold division. 

Among the rude stone monuments of onr own 
conntry there ara two which stand ont prominently 
from their size and importance, and in them the 
triple arrangement of parts is a marked feature. 
These are Abury and Stonehenge. The restorations 
which have been made of Stonehenge, all ngree in 
the form of the two onter circles, and most of them 
represent the inner enclosnre as being of a horse shoe 
form, with the open space towards the north- 
east. This enoloses what is called the “ altar 
stone,” and is composed of five great trilithons, 


' I u rether tnclined to tbe eupposltlon tt»t tbe symbolism of the 
nnmber eeTen orlginated h> ite being the fourth part of twentyeight,— the 
dsys of the Inner moath the luner month being older then the soler. 
As yet nothing oerteln oen be deelered on the subject. 


t Metamorph, b. xii. 88. 
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PLAN OF STONHHENQE, RESTO RED. 


with an inner line of smaller stones, • thus 
giving ns the tliree-fold diviaion in a very 
marked manner. Abury is not generally so well- 
known as Stonehenge, bnt it is the grandes t monu- 
ment of the kind in this conntry ; if size in this case 
is any gnide it mnst have been the Canterbury 
Cathedral of the period. Stonehenge is scarcely 
one hnndred feet in its onter diameter, while Abnry 
measures twelve hnndred feet. It is formed of one 
great circle, which encloses two others, — the one on 
the north is three hnndred and fifty feet in diameter, 
and the other on the sonth is three hnndred and 
twenty-five feet in diameter, — bnt they are not con- 
centric in this case, each of these inner circles is com- 
posed of two concentric circles. It will be seen 
that the three-fold division can be traced in 
two ways ; looking on the great circle as being 
what I may call the first degree, the second and third 
might be in the two inner circles ; or each of these 
circles might have been a temple in itself, the two 
concentric circles in each case forming the second 
and third conrts.f We know very little abont what 
is commonly called the Drnids or their religion, and 
I nnderatand that many of the books which have 
come down to na — I mean the Welsh books of a post 
Drnidic period— are very apochryphal, hence it is 
difficnlt to obtain reliable data on this snbject ; and 
we are far from having settled ideas as to the meaning 
or pnrpose of the old remains of the monnments which 
have been left to ns. Stili there are a number of 
testimonies to the fact that three orders existed ; 
these were the Bards, the Vates, and the Drnids. J 
This we have independently of the Welsh writers ; 
but from these Bardic anthorities there is a oniform 
concurrency of statement that the Drnids taught the 
idea of there being “ three regions of existence,” 

* There ha* been some dlscusslon respectiDg the antiquity of Stone- 
henge. The great Sareen stone» hare been tooled to a certain extent, 
which ia assumed to be exceptlonal and indicative of a late period. I ani 
willing to eccept the suppoaition that the inner horse-shoe of emaller 
“Blue Stones," as they are called, is oldcr tban tho others. If this is the 
case, It would prove that the three-fold division- if such is lntended in 
this raonument— dld not beiong to its flrst design. 

t The remains at Stanton Drew hare been dcscribed as being formed by 
three circles with a dolmen in the centro. 

I Strabo, b. iv., c. 4. 


these regions are called circles ; one is the circle of 
Abred, in which are all corporeal and dead existence; 
another is called the Circle of Gwynvyd, in which 
are all animated and immortal beings ; the third is 
the Circle of Cengant, where there is only God. 
This last is the same as heaven, Abred is tbe nnder- 
world, and Gwynvyd is the visible world. Here is 
the same three-fold division we have had before, 
bnt whetber Stonehenge and Abnry were meant to 
be expressions of thiB I have no direct evidence. 



AB SIVXJl DC IBS DEUIDIO STSTDC. 

“ There are three circle* of existence : The circle of Oeugaat, where 
there is nothlng but God, or llving or dead, and none bnt God can travene 
tt ; the droie of Abred, where all thlngs are by nature derived from death, 
and man has traversed it ; and the circle of Gwynvyd, where all thlngs 
spring from life, and man shall travene it in heaven . ‘ r 

From Barddaa, a colloction of orlglnal documenta, niustrative 
of the theology. wiadom, and usagea of the Bardo Draidio System 
of the Isle of Britain. 

By the Rev. J. Williame, ab Ethel., tf.A . , Fof. J. 


The tendency of tho hnman mind to symbolism is so 
great, that we may suppose these old stone circles 
had some meaning in their arrangement, and possi- 
bly they had, as we find in other parta of the world, 
some reference to the Great Temple of the Universe.* 
I propose now to take yon to the farther east 
of India and China, and shall begin with the Hindns. 
In the Bacred books of the Brahmins there are 
references to innnmerable Lokas, or regions of the 
Universe, butthe “ Three Worlds ” is a very constant 
phrase. It is expressed at times as Tripura, or 
“ Three Cities ; ” Siva, among his many names is 
called Triloka, as be rales in the three regions. The 

* " Erssmo di Vsivssone in his poem of The Chate fuliy describes 
ArthurA Initiatlon into all the mysteries of the three worlds, which took 
place wben he was out hunting in a forost, and porsued a hind to a ntount, 
eituated in a ptain, eovered with e tonet arranged in giro, ehreularly." 
Britannia a/ter the Romane, p. 115. 

" It is therefore most probahle, that tbe only tombe of Arthur are the 
circle of great stones representing the myste ry of the workl ; and that hia 
sepultore therein is the same as his Imprisonment /or three nighte in the 
pnson of Owen Pendragon and in tbe rites of apotheosis, and does not 
signlfy that any real man’s bones were there depositod.” Ibld, p. 100. 

The itaiics above are not mine. I am under the impression that the 
Author of Britannia after the Romane was nsmed Herbert, and that he 
was tbe uncle of the present Eui of Carnarvon, and that he was a profound 
Welsh seholar ; I have also the Impression tbst he was more reliable than 
most writers on Bardic subjecte ; if I am right in this, his wordsare raluabie 
in reference to my paper ; so far as tbe quotations bear on that, I f eave them 
to spealc for themselves, but they ought also to lnterest all Craftnmen who 
have the sllghteat leaning to the Archeology of Masonry ; and the Rude 
Stone Monumenta of our own and other countries, should if tbbj Author is 
not talking nonsense, possess a new and attractlve character. I here long 
been under the idea that the Doimens, or Klstraens, had bee h nsed for 
mystic rites ; they are tombe, but as they have never been ooiyered over 
with earth, they werenot places of burtal in tbe cemmon acce,nt»Uon of 
that word. I 
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mythical heroes of Avatars are often described as 
conquering the Three Worlds, and as mling in them ; 
Vishnu in the Dwarf Avatar took three steps, and 
hy these he went over the Three Worlds. In the 
Prem Sagar , Krishna is called “ The Lord of the 
Three Worlds,” and “ The Splendonr of the Three 
Worlds.” The sacred Ganges is snpposed to traverse 
the Three Worlds. I could give yon a large amount 
of references of this kind, their valne at present 
wonld only be to show how widely accepted this 
division of the Universe has been in the past. 
Althongh this is the basis on which I think the 
three-fold division of temples was principally 
founded, yefc I know of no Brahminical temple in 
which it fmds expression. The temples of Siva are 
simply sqnare cells which contain the Symbol of their 
God, and they have not even a temnos roand them. 
The temples of Vishnu are more complicated, and are 
pecnliar to Sonthern India, bnt I have never fonnd 
any indications in them of the pecnliar division I am 
dealing with, stili I am inclined to snppose that the 
Hindus had some idea that temples symbolised the 
Universe ; in support of this I can give an inscription 
from a tablet quoted by Tod in his Bajasthan, it 
refers to the building and dedication of a temple. 
The words are : — “ Here at Mahanal, the lord of the 
land, Mahadeva, made a mindra,” that is a temple, — 
“ in whose variously sculptured wall this treasure 
(the tablet) is concealed. This (the temple) is an 
epitome of the Universe , whose pinnacle sparkles like 
a gem.*” I have also seen scnlptnres where temples 
were represented supported by elephants, and the 
elephants standing on a tortoise, this being the 
Hindu notion of the manner in which the world is 
supported. The great Kylas temple of Ellora, which 
is all cut out of the solid rock, standa on elephants, 
and I should imagine from this that the tortoise is 
Bupposed to be undemeath. So far as symbolis m 
was intended, I should say from what 1 know of 
Hindu ideas, it is not the division of the Universe 
that was intended by a Saiva temple, but what was 
snpposed to be the principal power in nature which 
sustained all things ; and hence it was “ an epitome 
of the Universe,” as Tod translatos the words into 
his own language. 

The great object of veneration with the 
Buddhists was a structure known by the name of 
Tope, Stupa, Dagoba, and Chaitya. This monument 
was circular and dome shaped. It was a develop- 
ment from a tomb ; a lineal descendant of the 
primitive Mound or Cairn. The Tope was solid, 
with, in most of them, only a small cell to contain 
the ashes of some holy person. Some were put up 
simply as monumenta, but they were essentially 
shrines of relic worship. In the time when Buddhism 
prevailed in India these monumenta might be 
counted by hundreds and tbousands. Each was 
surraounted with three umbrellas, at least tbat was 
the number in the oentral and Southern parts of 
India ; in the Punjab and across the Indus the 
number varied. It so chances that an explanation 
of the triple umbrella has come down to us in the 
Mahawanso ;t in that book there is an account of the 
dedication and building of a Tope. In the dedication 

' VoL U., p. 748. 

t The date of the Mahawans o ia 477 A.D. 


ceremony, which was performed by the King 
Dntthagamini, he said : — “ Thrice over do I dedicate 
my kingdom to the redeemer of the world, the 
divine teacher, the bearer of the triple canopy, the 
canopy of the heavenly host, the canopy of mortale, 
and the canopy of eternal emancipation.” The 
umbrella was one of the emblema of royalty in India, 
and is so at the present day ; it is a ver y ancient 
Symbol of dominion. The triple umbrella is 
evidently understood by Dntthagamini to have 
represented the celestial region, the region of 
mortals, and I take the region of eternal emancipa- 
tion, or Nirvana, to be the tomb. If this interpreta- 
tion is right, and I see no reason to doubt it, these 
temples, for the Tope was undoubtedly so with the 
Buddhists, did not contain the three-fold division in 
their arrangement, but those which had the triple 
umbrella bore on their summits a marked reference 
to the three regions of the Universe.* 

In the Buddhist order of Monks, which was 
essentially a priesthood, we have that division into 
three grades, which has been already referred to in' 
other systema, and to which 1 attach some import- 
ance in connection with this subject. The first were 
the “ Srawaka,” or hearers, the lowest order of* 
Buddhist monkB ; the second were the “ Pratyeka ” ; 
the highest class were the “ Bodhisatwas,” who had 
reached to true intelligence. There were three classes 
of books adapted to these orders; the Vindya was 
for the first, the 8 utras for the second, and the 
Abhidharma, or “ Supreme Law,” was for the third. 
In the rock-cut temples we have the Viharas, or 
Buddhist monasteries left as perfect as when the 
monks were in them, but we have no evidence that 
they contained any Bpecial arrangements in refer- 
ence to the three orders. In the Chaitya temples 
there was at least a division between the monks and 
the laity, and a three-fold division, as a supposition, 
might be easily pointed out; but as we have no 
knowledge as to intention, no conclusion, as already 
indicated, can be drawn. 

It may be noticed here that the four castes of 
the Brahmins were, inreality, only three. The Sudras, 
or the fourtb, were the great mass of the population, 
and it is distinctly stated that they had no caste ; it 
necessarily results from this that the other three 
only had that distinction. We,as Masonic Brahmins, 
might as well describe Europe as being divided into 
three degrees, and the rest of the population having 
no degree, formed a fourth. I am not quite sure 
how far a tripartite division of this sort bears on my 
Bubject, more particularly when I can produce no 
structural temple to correspond with it. I think 
that it is not altogether foreign, and it ought to beof 
interest to masons, as the information may form a 
connecting link in the future when further discoveries 

* In Burma a Stupa is called Tsd-dee; they are,— “aquare, three- 
Btoreyed ones with external fllghta of atepa, one on eacb face, leading up 
to ahrinea or ganctuaries : na are stili to be aeen at Thatun and Pugan. 
But the normal shape which the tsd^lee takes In Burma ia that of a ooneor 
circular pyramid of solid brickwork supported on a aquare baae, and 
Crown ed hy a taperlng aplre of gilt Iron-worlc, formed in three crowna, 
called a htee , bearing a strong resemblance in Ita shape to the Pope’s tiara, 
and typlcal of the Buddhist triad.”— Burma Past ana Prssent, by Lieut,- 
Oen. x ytche, C.S.I. — Vol. U., p. 164. The hUt of the Burmese 
ttt-de* corresponda to the triple umbrella of the Indlan Stupa, and it wUl 
be seen that the Burmese explanation differs from thatgiven tn Ceylon by 
DuttbagamlnL Thia ia a good llluatratlon of the conditton in which 
anclent symboliam baa come down to us. It is Just poaslble that both 
explan&tioos might be traced back to one origiual aouroe. The Buddhist 
Triad ia giren in a note below. 
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and investigations bring new facta to light. It may 
be mentioned that, altbongb mnch has been done, 
yet archreology, aa a oorrect Science, is stili in its 
infancy. Explorations with the spade, as well as 
exploratioris into oriental literatnre, are only begin- 
ning. Our knowledge of ancient symbolism is stili 
in a very nebnlons condition ; wild theorists have 
done mnch to damage the stndy, and hard-headed, — 
perhaps I shonld say clear-headed, — archteologists 
too often disdain to note data that would be 
important to students in this line of enqniry. 

It is only a few years ago that a French 
Nataralist* hunting for bntterflies in the jungles of 
Cambodia, came by chance on the rnins of a vast 
temple, which has suffered very little from the 
effecta of time. The French have pnblished a large 
work describing it ; and we are indebted in this 
coantry to Mr. Thompson, a practical photographer, 
who carried his camera to the spot, for a very 
complete acconnt of it, and also for a plan. It is 
known as Nakhon Wat ; for size it ranks among the 
largest temples in the world. It stands on a plat- 
form 1100 by 1080 yards in extent, snrrounded 
by a moat 230 yards wide. The faqade of the onter 
eonrt is over 600 foet long ; and the great Central 
tower is 180 feet high. As the place is qnite 
deserted now it is a puzzle how snch a large strnc- 
tnre came into existence there; bnt to Indian 
archseologists it is a stili greatar puzzle to explain 
how the peculiar style of architectare reached the 
locality. It is covered with scnlptnres, which are 
rather mixed in their mythology, bnt it is snpposed, 
althongh it is not qnite oertain, to have been a 
Baddhist Temple. The important point to us at the 
present moment is that the three-fold division is 
very distinet in its constrnotion. It contains three 
qaadrangles, one within the other, very nearly 
sqnare ; each of them occnpying a terrace abont 
fifteen or twenty feet higher than the one beneatb. 
Here in this case we are not qnite snre of the religion 
to which the temple belonged, or the ideas of tbose 
who erected it. This being the case Mr. Thompson 
in his acconnt gives a note from Dr. Edkins, the 
well-known writer on Chinese Bnddhism ; and as 
this triple terrace is also fonnd in China, what Dr. 
Edkins states I transcribe: Itisheaded “ Admission 
to the Buddhist Vows on the Triple Terrace.” 

“ Buddhist priests are received into the monastic 
commnnity of that religion in great nnmbers at the 
monastery called Chiay tae sze, near Peking. This 
beautifully sitnated monastery commands a fine view 
of the Hwun-ho and the Peking plain. 

“ The name Chiay tae means Vow Terrace. The 
Vow Terrace is in a sqnare building on the east of the 
hall, in which are placod the. principal images. It 
is bnilt of carved stone and is triple. The disciple 
ascende the lower terrace at the back. Going ronnd 
it he ascends the middle terrace, and after going 
ronnd it in the same way he ascends the npper. On 
reaching the top, after three times making the 
circuit, he finds hiraself in front of the abbot and 
his assessore. The abbot sita on a throne which 
faces the sonth, and the assessore, two on each side, 
face the east and the west. The ceremonies for the 

• M. Mouhot. 


reception of neophytes are here carried throngh to 
their completion. 

“ I expect that there is a Chiay tae in every 
large monastery, or in most of them, bnt this is the 
best known in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

“ At small monasteries priests are admitted with 
less formalities than in large ones. The first terrace 
is for Bnddha, the second for the written law, and 
the third for the monastic commnnity.* 

“ The neophyte enters into responsible relation 
to ali three. He leaves the sea of misery where he 
was witbout a helper and attaches himself to Bnddha, 
who occnpies the position of a Redeemer. He 
escapes from ignorance into the knowledge of Budd- 
hist doctrine. He gives np worldly enjoyments and 
sins in order to enter on what he expects to find — 
the pure life of the monks, far from the tnrmoil of 
city crowda. 

“ It id to symbolize this three-fold refuge that he 
is made to pass along the railed pathway ronnd three 
terraces rising successively in height before he 
arrivas in the presence of the venerable robed abbot 
who admits him to the Baddhist Bpiritual life.”t 

This note, as it describes an innitiatory cere- 
mony, mnst possesB some interest in a Masonic point 
of view. The temple in thiB case does not represent 
the three regions of the Universe; stili, as the 
neophyte passes from a world of Bin into another 
that is pure and spiritnal, a cosmic symbolism is 
perceptible. 

As an additional evidence that symbolism of 
this kind may be possible among people of the 
Chinese type, I shall qnote one anthority on 
this point : — “ They have endeavonred to model 
their government after natare and the laws of the 
visible heavens. Even their military standards 
and royal palae 08 are snpposed to have a resemblance 
to celestial objects.”J There is a symbol called Tin 
Yang which means Hcaveu and Eartb, and this the 
Chinaman connects with almost everything in bis 
life. The common mound tombs of the poorest in- 
dividual is a representation of Yin Yang.§ The 
Emperor is Yang, or Heaven ; he is called the “ Son 
of Heaven,” and is looked npon as God’s Vice- 
gerent upon earth. With these idoas no surprise 
need be felt at the statement of GutelafF s, quoted 
above, respecting palaces in China. Were I writing 
exolusively to expand Chinese ideas mnch conld be 
Baid to illustrate them, bnt I content myself with 
this short and general description ; it will be enough, 
I hope, to enable my hearers to follow what is to be 
said. The city of Peking is itself arranged on the 
three-fold idea and is in plan identical with the 
Nakhon Wat of Cambodia. The terraces are want- 
ing, but it is composed of three sqnare enclosurea 

* Thi» ia tha well-known triune deiflcatlon of the Buddhiste. It Ia 
generali; known aa Bnddha Dharma and Sangba ; — that ia Bnddha, the 
Law or Falth, and tbe Congregation or Church. It ahonld be noted that 
the Bnddhist Triad la here aaaociated with three placee. or degrees at 
inltlation ; and the triple umbrella aa well aa the Afee, mentioned above, aa 
repreeenting the triad, might equally symbollse three placee. I auggeat 
thia aa a probable meana of harmonldng tbe two explanatione. 

t The StraiU of Maiaeea, Indo-China, and China, by J. Tbompeon, 
F.R.O.S., p. 138. 

1 Ontzlafl. 

| Chwang-taxe, m celebrated T&oniat writer, aald before bla death,— 
«« I will have heaven and earth for my aaroophagua, the sun and moon 
shall be the Insignia whan I fle In state, ana ali creation shall be tbe 
mourners at my funeral. 1 * There ia a wide coerulc symboli em fn theee 
words, but they are correct enough, hia tomb wonld repreeent tbe Yin Yang. 
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within each other. The outer city wall is nearly a 
aquare, each side being about fonr miles in length : 
within this is another wall, not quite a rectangle, 
this contains a third enclosure which surrounds the 
imperial palace. 1 have no anthority for the suppo- 
sition of meaning in this arrangement except it be 
the qnotation given a bove, and from a general know- 
ledge of Chinese ideas. In China a road, bridge, or 
qnay cannot be constrncted, nor the site of a house, 
tower, palace, or a grave, selected without going 
throngh a most elaborate process of geomancy. The 
gronnd, the hilis, and the watsr have to be minutely 
stndied. Dr. Edkins States in relation to this, that 
“ the geomancer calls ali high land lung, and all low 
land shui. The dragon rnles the high land, and 
water the low land. The chains of hilis which 
almost encircle Peking are the protecting dragon, 
which is believed to ensure ita prosperity.”* The 
same anthority adds that the site of imperial 
tombs are selected with hilis ronnd them to 
have the protection of the dragon. The common 
monnd tombs in the North of China, when sitnated 
on level gronnd have a ridge of earth formed like a 
crescent on one side for the same porpose. 

„ t~6— $ 1" 


made of earth, the form being that of a aquare piat* 
form, the length of which is about the size of the 
grave; on this a rotmd mound is heaped up to a 
height of about fonr or five feet. The Canon states 
that, — “the mound is called heaven (T’een) and the 
aquare on which it standB is called earth (Te). 
These are the father and mother of all things. The 
place where the coffin is placed inside the mound is 
called Yin Te, literally Dark Earth. Yin is thefemale 
principle of nature. Yin KSen, is Hades, or the 
dark division of the Universe, sitnated in the bowels 
of the earth; Yang KSen is the npper world or 
light division of the Universe. Yang signifies “light,” 
and Yin “ darkness.” The former is called God, and 
the latter Demon. The grave is called Yin Tsih, the 
dark house, and a man’s dwelling when in life is his 
Yang Tsih, or house of light. The term Tsih, a 
house, includes the palace, the magistrate’s office, 
the temple, the dwelling house, and the tomb. Here 
I mnst introdnce an explanation to make ciear what 
is to follow : in Bome of the more elaborate tombs the 
monnd on the grave is made triple, a smaller monnd 
is made on each side abutting on the Central one ; 
the Chinese oharacter for hili or monntain, Shan, is 




TOMB OF YUNG-LO, MINO DVNASTY, NEAR PEKING. 
Publithtd by ptnnimion qf the Soc, B&i. Ardutology. 


When sailing up the Peiho to Pekin, I noticed this 
crescent as a marked feature. On the north of the 
palace in Peking there is an arti£oial hili, this 1 
suppose is another protecting dragon. The point I 
wisn to make out here is that in Belecting a site for 
the city, with the hilis encircling it, and in the making 
of an artificial hili close to the palace we have 
«vidence of intention in the whole plan, and this 
gives us every reason to assume that the three-fold 
division is not an accident. 

I think that the following notes, for which I am 
indebted to the late Canon McClatchie, are worth 
giving here, as they shew the ideas of symbolism of 
the Chinese regarding tombs and temples. It mnst 
be understood that in the north of China tombs are 

* Chloes* BnddUsm, p. 384. 


derived from this, it is formed of three upright 
strokes, connected below with a fourth line, — the 
shape being that of a trident. The Canon continues 
— “ T’een, Te, and Jin ; or Heaven, Earth, and Man, 
are the three great powers of nature,” — that is 
according to Chinese ideas, — “ the triple mound is 
Heaven as a whole and divides into three Phalli, 
representing the triplication of this Coelus, wbo is 
the chief deity of the Chinese.” Kang-hi states 
in his dictionary that the three mounas in these 
graves represent “ Heaven, Earth, and Man. The 
square on which the triplication stands represents 
the Earth.” This note is of importance from its 
giving a three-fold division of the Universe, which I 
think is implied by the three powers — Heaven, Earth, 
and Man. The ideas here expressed shew, I think, 
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a very elaborate System of symbolism wbicb the 
Chinese carry ont in most of their strnctnres. 

When in Peking I yisited the great wall, and 
on the way, about twenty miles to the north of 
Peking, are the Ming tombs. There are thirteen of 
them, bnt we only inspected the principal one, that 
of Yung-lo. Our time was short, bnt I was able to 
make a plan of it. The torab is a large mound about 
six or seven hnndred feet in circumference. There 
is a retaining -wall round the lower part of the 
mound ; to the south of the mound and attached to 
it is a large rectangular enclosure, about twelve 
hnndred by five hnndred feet in extent. Within 
tliis enclosure are a number of buildings in 
which, while the Ming dynasty existed, the 
Emperor for the time being, came and performed 
the necessary rites. The great ancestral hall, 
which contains the Emperor’s tablet, is one of the 
finest buildings I saw in China. The whole forms 
a large and magnificent temple of ancestral worship. 
I did not learn the exact purpose or meaning of each 
of its parts, bnt without doubt we may suppose that in 
snch a splendid shrine Chinese ideas would find 
a full and complete expression. My plan shews the 
rectangular enclosnre with two transverse walls, 
dividing it into three parts. The great altar, formed 
of two blocks of beantifnl stone twenty-five feet 
long, and the mound in which lies the body of 
Yung-lo, being in the third division. That the triple 
division is here intended receives some confirmation 
from what Dr. Edkins states regarding the temple 
of ancestors in Peking. He says “ it is called Tai- 
Meaou, the ‘ great temple,’ and is divided into three 
principal bien or halls, and several smaller.*” This 
last is one of the Imperial temples. 

In Peking there are a number of temples which 
are entirely separated from the religion of the 
people. In these the Son of Heaven appears and 
officiates as High Priest. There is no congre- 

f ation or audience, the Emperor only, attended 
y the necessary functionaries, is present. The 
principal of these shrines is the Great Temple of 
Heaven, which I managed to visit and made sketches 
and pians of it. I believe du Halde gives a plan, 
bnt it is worthless, and I have not seen auy other 
except my own. It will not be necessary to give 
you a full account of this temple, but I conld wish 
to do so, for it is one of the most peculiar and 
interesting temples in the world. I shall deal with 
little more than the necessary details which are 
connected with my subject. It is situated in the 
Chinese part which is a suburb on the south side of 
Peking. You must first imagine an enclosed space 
about the size of the Regenfs Park, within this 
there are in reality two distinet temples, and books 
of travel generally describe the least important of 
these, it being the more imposing, and often leave 
out the more important one, of which they say 
nothing. What is called the south altar, is the one 
where the Emperor officiates on the night of the 
winter solstice, and also at the surnmer solstice. 
It is called an altar, and this is not incorrect, for 
there is no house. Nakhon Wat in Cambodia, as 
already described, is composed of three square terraces, 

Religion in China, p. 33. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, PEKING. 
PiMithed by permiuion of the Soc. Bibi. Arthotology. 
(Note— High Altar at tho top should read North Altar.) 


in theTempleof Heaven we have three round terraces; 
giving us an illustration of the three-fold division in 
the most important place of worship in the Celestial 
Empire. These terrace temples have acquired a 
peculiar interest ; the ancient temples of the 
Euphrates Valley were in terraces, the number three, 
so far as we know was not universal in these, — the 
great one at Borsippa was in seven terraces, in 
relation to the seven planets. Recent speculatione 
regarding the ancient Accadians and Chinese, who 
are snpposed to be ethnographically the same, are 
leading to points of identity being discovered, and it 
is not improbable that all these terrace temples may 
yet be traced back to a common origin. 

The north altar at Peking is also formed of three 
terraces, but on the top of these standsaround temple, 
surmounted by a triple roof of blue glazed tiles : each 
roof being less in diameter than the one below it. 
When this temple was first erected it was intended 
that Heaven and Earth should be both worshipped 
at the same place; and the triple roof was then 





THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, PEKINO— THE NORTH ALTAR. 




( Publighed by kind per m Union of the Soc. of Biblical Archceology.) 
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different, the colours were bine, red, and yellow ; tbe 
bine being the colonr for beaven, and yellow tbe 
colonr for earth. Afterwards a separate temple of 
Earth was constmcted and tbe triple roof of tbe 
north altar was cbanged, the red and yellow becom- 
ing bine, tbe whole representing Heaven only. 
Here is one of those instrnctive modificatione of 
symbolism, sbowing the difficnlty, already allnded 
to, that we bave in being certain of original in- 
tention ; in this case luckily, wbich does not always 
occnr, we have knowledge of what bas taken place, 
and the triple roof we may assume represented at 
frrst tbe Three Great Powers of tbe Chinese, Heaven, 
Earth, and Man, giving ns that cosmical symbolism 
which I have assnmed to have been the basis on 
wbich tbe arrangements of temples bad been gener- 
ally developed. 

I may here add that tbe Imperial State umbrella 
of the Emperor of China is a triple one, similar we 
may snppose in its signification with the triple roof, 
— and the triple canopy of Buddha, already 
referred to. 

It onght to be mentioned that althongh the 
great temple of heaven standa on a triple terrace, 
that this is not the case with the other imperial 
temples. Some have two, and others only one 
terrace. The round form is Yang, for heaven is 
male ; the temples of earth and agricnltnre have 
aquare terraces, for earth is Yin, or female. There 
are other numbers expressed in these temples, more 
particnlarly the nnmber nine, bnt as they are not 
connected with the snbject I need not extend this 
paper by any further explanation. Only a word 
abont the orientation, a matter we are interested in ; 
there are in the sonth altar of the Temple of Heaven 
four flights of steps leading to the upper terrace ; 
these are in the direction of the four Cardinal points, 
and when the Emperor standa in the centre in the 
act of sacrifice, he is then in a position which realises 
the well known oriental title of being the Centre of 
the Uni verse. 

I have inclnded orders or degrees as having a 
possible bearing on my snbject. The Chinese have 
a highly developed systeni of literary examinatione, 
in which there are three grades. The highest, or 
third degree, can only be obtained in Peking, where 
ten thousand Literati compete for it every three 
years ; at each examination there are three sittings, 
each of which occnpies three days. Only one man 
can receive this distinguished hononr at these 
competitions. 

This completes, so far as I remember at the 
moment, ali that I can say on the eastern part of 
the world ; and I have ver y little to add abont the 
New World bnt I have lately been reading a work by 
an American writer who seems to be familiar with 
the racea there, and was rather surprised at the 
following statement : it refers to those who were 
something like priests or what is often in books 
described as “ Medicine Men.” “All these strategems 
were intended to shroud in nnimpeachable secrecy 
the mysteries of the brotherhood. With the same 
motive the priests formed societies of different 
grades of illumination, only to bo entered by those 
willing to undergo trying ordeals, wbose secrets 
were not to be reyealed nnder the severest penalties. 


The Algonkinshad three such grades, the wattbeno, the 
meda, and th ejossakeed, the last being the highest.”* 
All tribes seem to bave been controlled by these 
secret societies. Alexander Von Hnmbolt mentions 
one, called that of Botato or Holy Trnmpet, among 
the Indians of the Orinoco, whose members mnst 
vow celibacy and snbmit to severe sconrgings and 
fasts. The Collahnayas of Pern were a guild of 
itinerants quacks and magicians who never remained 
permanently in one spot.f It conld scarcely be ex- 
pected that among the primitive tribes of North 
America any architectnral forms wonld be evolved 
in connection with these three orders ; all we know 
is that they had a rade hnt or wigwam, known as 
the “ Medicine Lodge,” and that it faced the rising 
snn in the east. 

In Sonth America architectare had reached 
before the Spanish Conqnest a very high develope- 
ment, and there I find an arrangement which has 
mnch the appearance of the three-fold division in 
temples. The island of Titicaca, in the lake of the 
same name, is the holiest spot in Pern. It was a 
sacred place of pilgrimage in the time of the Ineas, 
and on landing the pilgrims had to pass through 
three portals ; these are stone strnctnres, the remains 
of which stili exist, and Squier, who is my anthority, 
States that he fonnd what he supposed to be 
“ corresponding bnildings,” at other edifices in Pern, 
known to have been temples. At Titicaca the first 
was called Puma punco or door of the Pnma, where 
there was a priest of the Bnn to receive the pilgrim’s 
confession of Bins, which were expiated. The second 
portal was called Kenti punco, because it was adomed 
with the plnmage of the bird Kenti, where other 
ceremonies had to be gone throngh. The third was 
called Pillco punco, or the gate of hope After which 
the pilgrim might advance to the sacred rock which 
is the palladinm in this case, and make his 
adorations.J The passing throngh three portalB 
bears at least a close affinity to some form of degrees, 
and implies the existence of a three-fold division at 
this sacred and primitive shrine. 

This reference to a triple portal in the New 
W orld recalls to the mind that we have in the Old 
World a form of portal which is also triple, and 
regarding which I have not chanced to come npon 
any explanation. The Rom&ns often erected monu- 
mental arches, such as those of Titns and Constantine 
at Home, and the Ecce Homo arch-in Jemsalem: 
these have a Central arch, and lateral ones on each 
side ; the side arches being often smaller than the 
Central one. The striking thing here is that this is a 
mos t common form for monumental gateways in China. 
I have already mentioned them as existing on each 
of the four approaches to the Temple of Heaven ; 
Pai-lows, which are monumental, are generally 
occording to this arrangement. The gates of Palaces 
and Yamuns ara the same ; they are also on the 
approach to the Ming tombs. In fact I fonnd them 
to be a very prominent featura every where in ths 
northern part of China. How is this curious coinci- 

* '‘Among the North American Indlans the three Becret eodetiea, 
Joesakied, Meda, and Wabeno. seem like the Oreek mysteries, to tranamit 
a certain doctrine ot Immortallty : thelr members, at any rate, are regarded 
as bom again.”— Outlinee afthe Hiet. Religion , , bg C. P. Tiele, p. 11. 

t The Mythe of the New World , by Dantel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., p. S04. 

} The Land qf the Ineat, by E, George Squier, M.A., F.S.A., p.384. 
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dence in forms so far apart as Rome and China to 
be explained Y I cannot pretend to give an 
answer ; the great geographical space between the 
two localities makes it probable that in this case we 
have only an accidenta! resuit. The three doors of 
onr Western Cathedrals might also be alluded to. 
As thev correspond to the nave and the side aisles, 
an explanation seems at first easy ; bnt in the case 
of St. Peter’s at Rome the three doors do not agree 
to this correspondence, for they ali open into the 
nave. If we take St. Sophia at Constantinople, a 
Greek Chnrch, there are three doors leading into 
the Central body of the bnilding. In the Cathedral 
of Bosrah, a purely circular Greek Church, there 
aro three Central doors. I cannot say whether this 
lateral arrangement of doorways may, or may not, 
be connected with my paper. The subject of portals 
having been introduced it seemed to me that the 
three lateral doors should not be overlooked . When I 
recall that the “ Gate of Heaven ”* is a phrase as 
old as the time of Jacob, and that the gates of the 
nether region are also mentioned ;t you will perceive 
that portals may not be beyond the limits of my 
subject. The symbolical keys of these two regions 
are supposed to exist in this visible division of the 
Universe at Rome. “ The Gate ” is a piece of very 
old and rather profound symbolism, and here we 
have it apparently connected with the three-fold 
division, and that too in a form which is stili recog- 
nised in our own day. 

I have now shown you that the three-fold 
division of temples has had a very wide extension, 
embracing the four qnarters of the Globe. The 
evidence I have laid before you I consider sufficient 
to establish that part of the subject ; but regarding 
the symbolism on which it was founded, although a 
considerable amount of information has been brought 
together, I do not feel myself jnstified in speaking 
of it with the same certainty. I wonld suggest that 
this collection of rather mixed information should 
be looked upon as data to work upon; accept or 
reject the ideas, which I have ventured so far to 
attach to the facts placed before you in this paper, 
for much stili requires verification. I cannot pretend 
that I have presented to your minds a complete or 
perfect system of symbolism which is in every case 
sustained by the temples described. I have told you 
that symbolism is very liable to change in the course 
of time ; it ought also to be remembered that there 
may have been at times often partial, or even com- 
plete, ignorance on the part of temple builders ; add 
to this that some systema may not have recognised 
the three-fold division ; religious Systems had their 
growth and decay, they also from conquestand other 
causes were led to adopt ideas from each other, and 
this often in a partial way, produced a varied patch- 
work ; these as well as other causes will account 
for the fragmentary condition in which we find 
symbolism has so often come down to us. You must 
remember that our knowledge on the subject of this 
paper is only in its rudimentary beginnings ; I have 
mentioned that as yet no work has reached me 
dealing with it, and I offer this early effort with 
the caution that as a first attempt it cannot fail of 

* Oeiu xxviii., 17. 

„ t xi!L, 14. Matt. xvi., 18. 


being to a certain extent chaotic. I can only say 
that I have used the greatest care in gathering th« 
materials ; but in such inquires one is much at tho- 
mercy of others, and from long experience I know 
how liable we are to be misinformed, and in gather- 
ing knowledge of this kind how easy it is to 
misunderstand what has been said. The data hem 
given may be useful for others to work upon, and if 
it should serve no other purpose I shall feel Batisfied. 
I feel sure that the accumulation of data given in this 
paper will atleast have some intereat to my Masonio 
brethren. 


ADDENDA. 

“ Sous lee Ptol4m4ee, l'id6e eymbolique attach4e A oes 
salles da myst&re, se pr6cise. A l’6poquepharouique, ohaoaae 
d'elles semble Atro la ohapelle speciale d’un dien; maia A 
Edfou, Denderah, eto., pendant qae 1’adjtum oentral est 
appeld L’HABITATION DU DIEU on de son emblAme, lea 
ch&mbres qui se groupent aatoar sont lea regions du ciel 
dans lesquelles s’acoomplissent lea divers dpisodes da drame- 
divin, et la personne des divinitas s’eflace ponr ne laiaser 
aperoevoir que 1’aotion A laquelle elles concourent. Alora 
les ohambres de gauche figurent les can tona du CIEL 
OBIENTAL, oh le dieu triomphe du mal et reoommenoe la 
vie aveo 1'aide des puissanoea activea ; ainsi, A Denderah, da 
ce o6t6 est une “ chambre du feu,” oh Be manifeste le 
ponvoir de exoitateur de tonte vie. En face, au contraire, 
dans le CIEL OCCIDENTAL, le dieu eat mort ; voioi 1'Ammah, 
la chambre oh eat dressd son catafalque, voici le oaveau 
mortuaire ; A o6t6 est son Meeen ou ‘ lieu de oonoeption,’ lee 
divinitds tut&aires prennant toutes lee mesa rea ponr que 1» 
myathre de la r4g4nlration n'y soit pas entravA” p. 12. 

“ Les oolonnee ou Iob quatre auglea sont lea montanta de 
la vohte o414ate.” p. 14. — Le Temple Egyptien, by the Marquit 
de Rochemontei ®. 

Mr. Le Page Renouf, of the British Museum, 
to whom I addressed some enquiries about Egyptian 
Temples in relatiou to this paper, kindly called my 
attention to a recent production by the Marquis de 
Roohemonteix. Above is a quotation from it which 
I think is important. The principal adytum, it will 
be seen, is the habitation of the god— the capital 
letters are in the original — and the cells around it 
are “ les regions du Ciel.” This, as well as the 
remainder of the quotation, point clearly, I think, to 
the cosmical symbolism which I have snbmitted in 
this paper as being the base on which the three-fold 
division grew up. There is a stili more important 
point given in the quotation; that is, that the 
westem cells were the place of death, where a 
“ Catafalque ” of the Deity was pnt up. Here is 
what I take to be one of the difficulties connected 
with the whole question — that is the relationship 
between Heaven and the Place of Death. The one 
was the upper world, and the other was the “ under 
world ” — stili they were so closely related that the 
one became necessarily mixed upwith the other. All 
throngh in the history of temples, from the very 
first, this must have led to confusion in the symbolism, 
and stood iu the way of an exact distinction of parts. 
I speak here of the ideas of those who constructed 
temples, that they had this difficnlty. Had Ibeeu able 
to take up the subject of Death and included it in this 
paper, I might have been able to make tbe matter 
better understood, but at tbe same time I coufess 
that it is partly insurmountable, for the insur- 
mountable condition belouged to the primitive ideas 
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©£ the ancients themselves. The explanation is not 
so difficult, and I can Buggest it roughly in a few 
words. Death, or the grave, waa looked upon as 
the passage from this life to a life beyond — hence ita 
close connection with heaven. The tomb waa then 
believed to be a door or gate, “ The Gate of Life.” 
The grave waa also considered to be the place of 
re-birth, it was a womb where the great mystery of 
regeneration took place — this was a miracle, which 
nothing bnt the divine power could accomplish : we 
can only be raised by the hand, and at the word of 
the One Great Worshipful Master. This idea, I 
believe, in some symbolical form or another, fonnd 
expression in temple constmction, as well as in the 
rites, of almost ali ancient faiths. The natnral 
tendency that there mnst have been to identify these 
two regions does not, 1 snbmit, detract in the least 
from the cosmical theory of temple symbolism, 
becanse these two regions are in themselves cosmical, 
and are thns most important facts connected with 
the theory. 

Job speaks of “ the fonndations ” of the earth, 
and u the corner stone thereof,”* and the pillars 
of the earth. t In the qnotation given Rofche- 
monteix says that the colnmns or angles of the 
fonr corners of the Adytum are the sopports of 
the Celestiai Yault ; here in the Egyptian Temple 
we have an architectnral realization on which Job’s 
words are based. In this we have cosmical symbolism 
in the constrnction of temples ; and it is natural to 
conclude that snch constrnction mnst have existed 
as early as Job’s time, else his words could have had 
no meaning. The vanlt of the chancel in Boman 
Catholio churches is, in our own day, often painted 
bine, with gold stars npon it. I believe that Maeonie 
lodges are at times decorated in the same symbolical 
manner. Here is cosmical symbolism in temples 
probably from the time of Job down to the 
present moment. 

Since the above was written I have been read- 
ing a work entitled Egyptian Archaeology, by G. 
Maspero, who is a welUknown anthority. The 
following relating to Egyptian temples is worth 
qnoting : — “ The temple was bnilt in the likeness 
of the world, as the world was known to the Egyp- 
tians. The earth, as they believed, was a flat and 
shallow plain, longer than its width. The sky, 
according to some, extended overhead like an 
immense iron ceiling, and according to others, like 
a hnge shallow vanlt. As it could not remain sus- 
pended in space withont some support, they imagined 
it to be held in place by fonr immense props or 
pillars. The floor of the temple naturally represented 
the earth. The columns, and if neeaful the fonr 
corners of the chambers, stood for the pillars. The 
roof, vaulted at Abydos, flat elsewhere, corresponded 
exactly with the Egyptian idea of the sky.” p. 87. 
The cosmical idea here manifesta itself again. As 
yet I have no evidence that the Egyptians divided 
the Universe itself into three divisions ; if I had, 
the matter wonld be very simple. Above we have 
two divisions, heaven and earth ; the “ land of 
Amenti,” or the under- world would then make the 
third. 


* Job, zxyiU, 8. t Ibid, bt, 6. 


At the burial of a Sachem — the case given is 
that of a Sachem of the Senecca Indians — after the 
body had been deposited in the grave — “ the Sachems 
and Chiefs formed in a circle round it for the 
pnrpose of filling it with earth. Each in tum, com- 
mencing with the seniors in years, cast in three 
skoveifuls, a typical n umber in their religions system ; 
of which the first had relation to the great spirit, 
the second to the snn, and the third to Mother Earth.” 
— Morgan’s Ancient Society, p. 96. 

Morgan describes a Council of Indian Chiefs, 
which begins its ceremoniea by the chiefs marching 
three times round in the form of a circle. After 
other ceremonie8, they were ali seated, and the Pipe 
of Peace was lighted and handed round, each taking 
three whiffs — “ he blew the first toward the zenith, 
the second toward thp ground, and the third toward 
the snn.” By the first act he returned thanks to 
the Great Spirit for the preservation of his life 
during the past year, and for being permitted to be 
present at this Council. By the second, he returned 
thanks to his Mother, the Earth, for her various 
prodnetions which had ministered to his snstenance. 
And by the third, he returned thanks to the Snn for 
his never-failing light, ever shining upon ali.” — 
Ibid, p. 137, note. 

These quotations from Morgan shew that in 
snch primitive conditione of civilisation as we find 
in the American Indians, their ceremonieB had 
already become cosmical, and were triple in their 
symbolism. 


The romance of Antar contains a description of a 
Pire-worshipper’8 Temple : — “ There he beheld a 
magnificent bnilding, of yellow brass, raised on 
pillars of steel, with precious stones in the interstices, 
— the wonder of the age, to astonish the wisest of 
men. It had three storeys, and to each storey were 
three portals, and to each portal were slaves and 
servants,” &c. p. 231. 

Arabian Poetry, edited by W. A. Clonston, 
Gl&sgow, privately printed, 1881 

Antar would seem to be rather a mythic hero, 
and the description of the temple c&nnot be accepted 
as perfectly trustworthy. Stili the author may 
have formed his ideas from known temples with the 
three-fold division. 


Teiple PoBTAbS. — “ An interesting essay might be 
written on portes and toruns,* their names and attri- 
butas, and the genii presiding as their gnardians. 
Amongst all the nations of antiquity, the portal has 
had its peculiar veneration ; to pass it was a privilege 
regarded as a mark of honour. The Jew Haman, in 
true oriental style, took post at the king’s gate as an 
inexpugnable position. , The most pompous court in 
Europe takes its title from its porte, where as at 
Oodipoor, all alight. The tripolia, or triple portal, 
the entry to the magnificent terrace in front of the 
Rana’s palace, consists, like the Roman Ares of 
Triumph, of three arches, stili preservingthe numeral, 
sacred to the god of battle, one of whose tities is 
Tripoori, which may be rendered Tripoli, or head of 

* Taran, or torano, U an old a&norit word for a**t*w»y. 
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the three places of Abode, or cities, but applied in its 
extensive sense to the three worlds, heaven, earth, 
and hell.” Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i, p. 589. 

The capitals and italics are given above as they 
are in TocTs book. Oodipoor is the capital of the 
state of Mewar in Rajpootana, and the rui er is a 
Rana, and not a Raja. Tod’s Rajasfhan was pnb- 
lished in 1829, and it is curions to find him explain- 
ing the three worlds of the Brahminical System as 
“ heaven, earth, and hell.” 


In 1873 when I visited Salt Lake City I saw 
the Great Temple which the Mormons have been 
building ever since their arrival in Utah, and which 
so far as I have heard, is not yet finished. It is of 
granite, and is in three stories, “ like Noah’s Ark,” to 
represent the three-fold division. The lower story 
is to be for baptism, for the living and the dead ; 
the second floor is for marriages ; and the npper one 
is to be for the initiation of the Mormon Priesthood. 
The large building in the Temple enclosnre at Salt 
Lake City, c&lled the “ Tabernacle,” is where the 
regular Snnday Services are held. It is simply a 
very large hall, bnt at one end there is a raised 
gallery composed of three benches ; in the highest of 
these sits the President — it was Brigham Yonng at 
the time of my visit — and his Conncil of Seven; 
below this sat another set of church officials known 
as the Twelve Apostles ; on the lowest sat another 
body called a “ Conncil ” of Twelve with a president, 
forming thirteen. This was the Priestly Hierarchy 
of the Mormon Church. There was a stili lower 
bench for what are known as Bishops, bnt as they 
have police and magisterial dnties to perform I 
nnderstood that they were separated from the 
Triple hierarchy who sat behind [and j highj above 
them. 


“ There were three zones of the universe ; the 
heavens, the terrestrial snrface with the atmosphere, 
and the lower abyss. The three greatest gods, Ana, 
Hea, and Mul-ge or Elim, answered to and presided 
over those three zones. They corresponded to the 
gods of the supreme triad of the Chaldaio- 
Babylonian religion, Anu, Hea, and Bel, the two 
first of which retained their Aocadian names.” — 
Lenormant’8 Ghaldean Magic, pp. 153, 154. 

“ The Trinity corresponds exactly to the old 
Accadian Trinity of Na or Anu, ‘the sky,’ Ea or 
En-ci, ‘ the earth,’ and Mul-ge, ‘ the lord of the 
underworld.’ ” — Ibid„ p. 124. 


The Rabbis tanght a three-fold division : — 

Nephesh, the animal. 

Ruach, the human. 

Neshamah, the Divine Soul. 

Plato adopted a somewhat simii ar arrangement 
of three conditions : — 

Thumos The soul. 

Epithumia Desire, longing, yeaming. 

Nous The mind. 


Theseus divided the people into three classes : — 

The Eupatridse, or well-known. 

The Geomori, or hnsbandmen. 

The Demiurgi, or artisans. 


To what has already been given may be added 
the following, which are no donbt only coincidences. 
The Three Estates of the British Constitution. 

Bilis in Parliament are read three times, — 
curiously similar to passing the three degrees. 

The three parta of a Theatre, — Pit, Boxes, and 
Gallery, or “ Paradise." 

This last is a very strange coincidence. 


Beo. Cama briefly replied to Bro. Simpson's explanatio» 
that he had been obliged to omit ali referenoe to Parsee 
Temples, assuring the leotorer that thia arose from no want 
of respeot and courteey. It was a striet rnle of the Parsee 
faith to exclude ali members of other faiths from their holy 
places, exactly as Freemasons exolnded non-initiates from 
their Lodges. He wonld, however, find mnoh Information in 
the books he had jnst presented to the Lodge. 

Beo. Bdwaed J. Castle said the description given 
of the form of Temple in China reminded him of that given 
by Prescott (in his Conquest of Mexico) of the Teooallis, Houses 
of God or Temples of the Mexicans, which were solid maeses 
of earth cased with briok or stone, somewhat resembling the 
Pyramide. They were distribnted into stories each smaller than 
the one below, the ascent was by a flight of steps at an angle, 
this led to a terraoe which passed quite round the bnildmg 
to another flight, and so on np to the top. Prescott says : — 
“ali religious Services were pnblio, the long prooession of 
priests winding round their massive sides, as they rose higher 
and higher towards the snmmit, and the diamal rites of 
sacrifice perform ed, these were all visible from the remotest 
comere of the capital, impressing on the spectator's mind a 
superstitious veneration for the mysteries of his religion, and 
for the dread ministers by whom they were interpreted.” 

[In oonsequence of the lateness of the honr, Bros. 
Bylands, Lewis, Weetcott, and others agreed to remit their 
observatione to the Secretary in writing.] 

The Woeshipfui. Masteb said he did not rise with the 
object of proloDging the discussion, for the time usually 
allotted to their debates had run out, and, moreover, in view 
of the fact that several brethren who were preparod to speak, 
had abandoned such intention owing to the lateness of the 
hour, it wonld ill-become him (the W.M.) as one sitting in the 
capacity of leamer on that evening, to enter into the details 
of a paper upon which the only listeners present who were 
competent to criticize had postponed their observatione. 
His object was to move a cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
and in doing so erpress his admiration of the manner in 
which the S.W. had invested a somewhat intricate subiect 
with the attractione of eloquenoe and lucidity. To him (the 
W.M.) the topio selected for treatment had been, np to that 
eveniug, an unfamiliar one, but the skilful way in which the 
lecturer had marshalled his facts, togetber with the drawings 
that were just brought round at the right moment, by the 
Junior Deacon, had enabled him not only to follow the 
Senior Warden throughout his most interesting paper, but 
also to derive great pleasure, andhe hoped some lasting 
instrnetion from what he had listened to that evening. 

The motion was seconded and carri ed by aoclamation. 


Our Brother has written a paper whioh embraces the 
subject so oompletely, and brings so many actual facts to 
bear upon it, that it leaves us bnt little to discuss. One 
point I noticed, however, “ The Ark of the Covenant 
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«u a symbolica! ooffin.** Thia is certainly a novel view 
of the snbject, and one whioh will require some proof, a* 
it appears at first aight quite at varianoe with the laws 
and oustoms of the Jewish nation. No dead body waa 
allowed within the sanotuary, or even “ within the camp,” 
and the contents of the Ark of the Covenant are specially 
enumera ted and are not snoh as would be contained in a 
ooffin, real or symboli oal. They oonsisted of the tables of the 
Law, delirered to Moses by the Almighty himself ; Aaron’s 
Bod that budded ; and the Golden Fot of Manna. On the top 
of the Ark was the “ Meroy Seat ” with a border of Golden 
Crowns and the Chernbim, between whose ontstretohed 
wings dwelt the Shekinah, or visible presence of the 
Most High. This oertainly does not give ns the idea of 
its representing a ooffin. In speaking of the Temple onr 
Brother alludes to Josephns having taken his description 
from the Greeks. We shonld have imagined that his om 
Saored Writings would hare afforded him ali the Infor- 
mation he reqnired, bnt Lee, in his Hebrew Lexicon, whioh 
givos an excellent plan of the Temple, says that Josephns has 
enlarged oonsiderably on the Biblical aooount, and this corro- 
boratas onr Brother’s statement. In Lee’s Hebrew Lexicon 
the Sanctam Sanatorum is represenbed as being in the 
weetem end of the Temple. This paper tra verses the world 
and gathers its evidence from every conntry, it is a most 
valnable oontribntion to a snbject which is attracting con- 
siderable attention. — Wiluam Bobskt Woodman, M.D., 
P.O.Swd. Bearer, England. 

The most striking point of the lectore seems to me 
to be the absence of reference to that great nation of 
antiqoity, to which the moderas owe eo mnch, the Roman. 
The pre-christian temples of Rome were not speoially 
notable for triad form, and the Roman mythology also 
is almost destitute of a pre-eminent god-triad; the aaven 
goda comparable to the planets, and the twelve gods compar- 
able to the zodiacal signa are more e vident. Greek mythology 
again does not impress the student with a supreme trio, 
althongh no doubt Hecate is oalled triple, and earth, sea, and 
inferaal regione formed a triad. With rogard to the Ark of 
Noah, the Hebrew tradition was that the body of Adam was 
plaoed in the Ark, possibly to aot as an amulet, and that 
Noah daily prayed before it : the Old Testament does not 
mention his burial. Refer to John Gregory, "Notes and 
Observatione on passages of Scripture," London, 1684, for 
mnch of intereat in this connection, taken from old Arabio 
MSS, such as the Catena Arabum. The chapter “ Sanguis 
Abel " gives the Hebrew traditione. Benedictus Arias Mon- 
tanus, 1693, has also references to this onrious dogma, and a 
remarkable piate of Adam dead in the Ark. Hargrave 
Jennings has worked up from these sonrces a proof of hia 
Fhallio theory of worship in the Ark. The learaed D’Ohsson 
gives the legend that Noah after leaving the Ark restored 
the body of Adam to the cave he had taken it from. The 
Talmnd States that the cave of Adam's burial was that of 
Maohpelah (Polano.) I note one error, onr Brother speaks of 
the Jew “ Haman ” taking post at the gate, he shonld have 
said “ Mordecai.” — W. Wynn WistcOtt, M.B., Inner Ouard. 

Bro. Simpson in the paper before us, the valne of 
which is so greatly increased by the fact that he speaks 
from personal knowledge, and aa an eye-witness, twioe 
alludes to the Great Pyramid, and it appears to me in 
eaohoaaeinacourately. The opinion of PiaiziSmyth is entitled 
to conaiderable weight, and he holds that the Great Pyramid 
ia by many years the oldest of ali its neighbonrs and totally 
distinet from these ; that oli exoept the Great Pyramid are 
ignorant oopies and rnerely tombs, whereas the one under 
oonsideration is divinely inspired and both symbolio and 
prophetio in every stone : it is in fact “ a sign and for a 
witneaa onto the Lord of Hosts in the land of Egypt.”* 
Contrary to Bro. Simpson, he holds that the coffer in the upper 
ohamber is not a sarcophagos, but a Standard meas ore of 
oapacity. It must be evident to ali that the proper place for 
a ooffin would be in the lowermost ohamber, not in the upper - 
most, but as if to prove that the tomb theory was here inap- 
plioable, the lower rook-cnt ohamber remains nnfinished, thus 
typifying the inoompleteness of death, and the resurreotion. 

* IszUh, xlx, 20. 


Bro. Simpson is also mistaken in alludi ng to this chamber as 
the “ well.” The well, on the oontrary, is a ronghly cut 
passage — not shown in his sketeh — which starts thirty-three 
inoheB from the entrance to the grand gallery, and opens on 
to the descending gallery about four hundred inohes from 
the entrance to the sabterranean chamber. At present the 
three-fold di vision is perceptible in the Pyramid, in the three 
chambers : but it is doubtful, as I will presently erplain, 
whether this is not due to our ignorance. There is a 
peonliarity about these chambers, evidently intentionally 
symbolio, which stili awaits explanation. If we strike a per- 
pendicular from the apex of the Pyramid it will ooincide with 
the north wall of the king’s chamber, the sonth wall of the 
queen's, and the oentre of the rock-cut chamber. In other 
words, these chambers, though not directly under each other, 
or Central, are yet en rapport, so to say, with the Central line. 
To jndge by Bro. Simpson’i sketeh the three-fold division 
might be deteoted in the descending, ascending, and horixontal 
galleries, but tbe introdnctioo of the missing well destroys 
the theory thus far — and such I expeot and believe will be 
the resuit ultimately as regards the chambers also. Bro. 
Thos. Holland, in 1885, poblished a book entitled ‘‘ Free- 
masonry from the Great Pyramid.” It is needless to say 
that he is a follower of tbe Astronomer Royal of Scotland and 
accepta atl bis dednetions. Bro. Holland’s literary attain- 
men’ s are not of a high order of merit and his book suffers 
from his inability to clearly and connectively express his 
views, but in one matter he had a great advantage over 
professor Broyth. He is (or was) a practical builder. Now 
he has shown that certain greoves and structural peculiarities 
in the king’s and qneen’s chambers, unexplained by and in- 
comprehensible to Piazzi Smyth, are evidently intended to 
permit of certain slabs of stone being removed, disclosing 
probably in each case a frosh ohamber. Granting one Buch 
disoovery for each chamber we shonld then have five chambers, 
totally destroying the three-fold division and correaponding 
to the five galleries, viz., the descending, aacending, horizonta!, 
grand galleries, and the well. Five is the pyramid number 
thronghout, as shown in the oonrses of Btones and other indica- 
tions, such as the base and four sides, oorrectly oriented to the 
Cardinal points. The aacending gallery has been taken to repre- 
sent the “ Old Covonant” dispensation, and meosnring the iuch 
for the year, the duration thereof to the entrance of the grand 
gallery exactly coinoides with bible chronology. We then 
flnd the Jews stationary, as typified by the horizontal passage 
leading to the qneen’B chamber. At the further end of this 
chamber ia the niche which being removed, as snggested, 
would open up a secret ohamber, and here it is contended will 
be found the Ark of the Jewish covenant. Exact measures 
prove that it oonld be broughk along these passages. The 
grand gallery typifies the Christian dispensation. It is one 
thousand eigbt hundred and eighty-two inchea or years long. 
At thirty-three inchea or years from its entrance occurs the 
well, or death of Christ; at one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-two inchea or years oocnrs a large step, one pyramid 
eubit high and thirty-six inchea or one English yard broad. 
Piazzi Smyth calle d attention to this pecnliar combinatiou of 
Pyramid and English Standard» years before 1882, and specn- 
lated on its meaning. Some will point to the accomplishment 
of prophecy, others to a mere oo-incidence, when I call to 
mind that in 1882 England bombarded Alexandria and took 
possession of the land of Egypt. But I must not allow myself 
to wandor from the snbject j 1 rnerely wish to express strong 
doubts as to the triple division being really found in the 
Pyramid ; the pyramid number being, acoording to my belief, 
plainly five and not three.— G. W. Sfxth, P.M., Secretary. 

Brother Simpson’s paper covers so mnch ground and 
introduoes so many subjects that very few persona would 
be oapable of disonssing it in its entirety, and I need 
not venture to do more tban make a few observations 
on one section of it, viz., the architeotnral. Even of 
that my personal knowledge in the countries allnded 
to is so limited in comparison with his, that I can remark 
only on those parts of it whioh concern Egypt, Syria, 
and Constantinople, and those parts of Europe westward 
of it. The main subjeot of this paper, the triple division of 
temples, is very enticing, and as the (stili) mysterious religions 
of Egypt were well-nigh fonnded on triune deities, (as we 
flnd at Thebes, Memphis, eto.,) we might naturally expect to 
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find thia trinity of goda symbolised in the arrangement of 
their templea and tomba. It ia the basia of tbe theories of 
the well-known Egyptian sohoiar, Hr. Sharpe. Again, as 
Bro. Simpaon pointa ont, we have anotber three-fold diviaion 
in tbe Egyptian myths of thebright morning, and tbeborning 
day of life giving way to the ahadea of death as the dark night 
cornea on. Knowing ali thia, and how it was aymboliaed by 
the obelisk in the east and the pyramid in the weat, we ahoald 
natnrally look, as I have said, to find auch a triple diviaion in 
the templea of their goda and in the tomba of their 
worahippera. Bnt I confeaa that I am nnable to aatisfy myaelf 
that ench a diviaion was ever aimed at. First, as to the 
grandeat of all tomba, the Great Pyramid. Bro. Simpaon ia 
clearly right as to the three ohambers, and these might, 
possibly, have been oonatrnoted with some aymbolical inten- 
tion, as might have been the case in respect of another 
peculiarity in the design of nearly all, I believe, of the 
pyramida, viz., the ontline being formed by fonr nearly 
eqnilateral triangles, meeting at eaoh aide and apex. But no 
pyramid except the great one has three ohambers, many 
certainly have not thia triangular ontline, and none has a 
triangnlar baae. A mnch nearer approach to the triple 
diviaion in the excavated tombs haa been noticed by Bro. 
Bylanda, and I need not, therefore, enlarge upon thia. Bnt I 
may notice that the aame di Vision is fonnd in the very early 
trnncated pyramida at Ghizeh, and it may intereat masons to 
reoall the faot that in one of these, of the Sth dynasty, I dia- 
oovered a large stone rndimentary arch which Dr. Biroh haa 
fignred, from my drawing, in lia edition of Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson’a Egypt, and considera to be the most ancient atone 
aroh known. Bnt whether thia triple diviaion waa the resuit 
of any thought beyond the actual necessities of the case I 
wonld not ventare to say. Very probably, as Bro. 
Simpaon Bays, the Pyramida might have been temples 
as well as tomba, and there can be, at leaat, aoaroely 
any donbt that a temple formed a porch to snoh. Bnt I 
venture to think that thia arrangement waa mnch as that 
of the exqniaitely beautiful Uahommedan tomba, snch as 
Kait bey’s and Snltan Haasan*s at Cairo, wherein the 
monmera passed, lst, through the entry and hall ; 2nd, by 
the chapel : 3rd, to the grave, the most impressive aeriea that 
I can imagine in any resting place for the dead. We have 
now to oonsider the three-fold divison of the Temple, and thia 
wonld, no donbt, be ciear if we asanme as correct, the 
diviaion which Bro. Simpaon propoaea viz. — lst, the Holy of 
Holiea; 2nd, the portioo ; and 3rd, the apace enclosed by the 
Temenoa. Applying thia to our modern chnrchea, a e ahoald 
divide them thus : lst, the charch proper (nave and ohoir) ; 
2nd, the porch ; 3rd, the ohnrchyard. My own feeling ia that 
Bro. Simpaon'a diviaion of the temple wonld be better thus 
(and it ia thus that I venture to snggeat that it ahoald be made) 
lst the aekoa, containing the statue of the god and parted 
from the reat by a wall, or as nsual with the Groeka, by a deep 
veil or ourtain ; 2nd. the nave ; 3rd, the pronaoa or portioo. 
This arrangementwonld eqnally apply to a Byzantine charch, 
viz. : lst, altar apace behind the Iconostaais ; 2nd, the congre- 
gational nave ; 3rd, the donble narthex. I am afraid that I 
have dwelt aomewhat too long npon thia, bnt the anbject is a 
very intereating one, and Bro. Simpaon haa snggeBted many 
ideas in respect of it which are quite new, and which will, I 
truat, be worked ont by masons more experienced than I am. 

The following theories aa to the plana of templeB and 
chnrchea may be quoted. — 

Vitruvius. — “The measnrea naed in all bnildinga are 
derived from the hnman body." 

“ Ten ia a perfeot nnmber.” 

“ Templea ahonld harmonize in their proportiona and 
symmetry.” 

“ The nnmber of ateps to bealwaya odd so that the right 
foot may be placed on the first step and on the landing.” 

“ The length of the temple to be twice ita width." 

“ Tbe cell to be in length one fonrth part more than 
the breadth.” 

There is nothing in the above which seems to be an 
approach to aymboliam except as to the hnman body. The 
latter ia more distinotly allnded to in the following : 

Durandus. — (Venice, 1677) — 

“The charch ia in two parta — In the entranoe the people 
bear and pray — In the sanctnary are the dergy.” 


“ The end is to the east.” 

“ The ohancel, where the altar is, repreeents the head.” 

“ The croas (transepts) repreeents the arma." 

“ The nave repreeents the body.” 

“ The altar repreaenta the heart." 

“ The Atrium repreaenta Christ, through whom the whole 
body of the ohnrcb ia approaobed." — Paor. T. Hattbx Lxwib, 
Paat V.P. of the R.IJ3~A., Junior Deacon. 

I had intended to make some remarka on the Egyptian 
belief abont the earth, the twelve honra of the day, tbe 
twelve honra of the night, and the underworld ; bnt r find 
to endeavonr to do thia wonld' take more time than I 
have at my diapoeal. I most conte nt myaelf with aaying 
that Mariette gives to the tomb three divisions “nne sApnltnre 
Agyptienne ae oomposait” writea M. Pierret in anmmarising 
from the very intereating ovant propos in the Bonlaq Cata- 
logus : — “ lo d’nne chapelle extArieore on oratoire ouvert 
A certaina anniversairea, contenant dea bas-reliefs, dea stAlea, 
des atatnea, dea tables d’oflrandea ; 2» dn oavean oontenant 
la momie, acoompagnee de acarab£es, fignrines, amnlettea, 
canopes, vasea, armes, menblea et papyros; 3« dn pnita 
servant de passage de l’nn A 1’antre.” The “chapelle 
extArieure ” ia the mastaba of the anoient empire, pians and 
drawings of whioh will be fonnd in great nnmber in tbe work 
on that anbject by Mariette, publiahed after his death by 
Prof. Maspero. I may mention that a large portion of the 
first volnme of the work of Perrot and Cnipiez, on anoient 
Egyptian art, ia devoted to the internal arrangement and 
naea of temples and tombs. With referenoe to Egyptian 
templea I may quote two anthorities, which seem to anm np 
in a few words, firat the goneral arrangement of the bnilding 
and then the pnrpose. The first ia by M. Pani Pierret, of the 
Lonvre : — “ De 1’anoiem empire nons ne oonnaisaons qne le 
temple dn grand sphinx, A Gizeh, qni, A en jnger par aea 
proportiona, aemble Atro plutAt nne chapelle qu’nn temple. 
Lea temples dn nonvel empire [i.e. commenoing at the xviiith 
Dynasty] Ataient ceinta d’nne muraille en briqnea ornea, lia 
Ataient prAcAdAa d'un pylAne, qn’nne avenne de sphinx reliait 
A la porte d’entrAe on donble pyldne. Cette porte Atait 
accompagnAe de denx on qnatre ooloaaea, devant lesqnela 
ae dressaient d’ordinaire denx obAlisqnes. Le donble pyldna 
donnait occAs dans nn conr qne suivait nne salle hypoatyle 
on nn antre donble pyldne. La salle hypoatyle Atait 
aAparAe dn sanctnaire par dea salles de moindre dimen- 
sion, dans leaqnelles a’accompliasaient diversea oArAmoniea dn 
culto.” The following ia by M. Mariotte : — “ Le temple n’eat 
paa, comme nos Aglises nn lien oh lea fidAles ae rasaemblent 
pour dire la priAre. On n’y trouve ni ohambres d’habitation 
ponr lea prAtres, ni lienx d’initiation, ni traoes de divination 
on d’oraclea, et rien ne pent laisaer anpposer qn’en dehora dn 
roi et dea prAtres 'nne partie qnelconqne dn pnblio y ait 
jamais AtA admise. Mais le temple est nn lien de depdt, ds 
prAparation, de oonsAcration. On y cAlAbre qnelqnes fAtos A 
1’intArienr, on a'y assemble ponr les prooeasiona, on y 
emmagasiae les objets dn enite, et si tout y est aombre, si 
dans cea lienx, oh rien n’indiqne qn’on ait j’amais fait naage 
de flambeanx, on d’ancnn mode d’illnmination, des tAnAbres A 
pen prAs complAtea rAgnent, ce n’est paa ponr angmenter par 
1’obscuritA le mystAre des cArAmonies, o’est ponr mettre en 
naage le aeni moyen posaible alors de prAserver lea objets 
prAcienx, les vAtementa divins, dea insectes, des monches, de 
la ponssiAre dn dehora, dn aoleil et de la ohaleur elle-mAme. 
Qnant anx fAtos principales dont le temple Atait le centro et 
le noyan, elle consistaient anrtont en prooesaions qni se 
rApandaient an dehora, A la pleine clartA dn soleii, jnsqn’anx 
limites de la grando enceinte en briqnea ernea. En sornme, 
le temple n’Atait donc pas tont entier dana aes mnraiUes do 
pierre, et sea vraiSa limites Ataient plntAt celles de l’enceinto. 
Dans le temple proprement dit, on logeait les dienx, on les 
habillait, on les prAparait pour les fAtos; le temple Atait nne 
sorte de sacristie oh personne antre qne lea rois et les prAtres 
n’entrait. Dans 1’enceinte, an contraire se dAveloppaient les 
longnes prooesaions, et, si le pnblio n’y Atait paa encore admis, 
an moins pensons-nons que qnelqnes initiAs ponvaient y 
prendre place.” 

I most oonfess that it eurpriaed me not a little to heer 
that no three-fold division was to be fonnd in the westom 
chnrchea. It is, no donbt, a fact that in the eastorn 
churohes the diviaion between the sanctnary and the ohoir is 
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«nuoh more distinctly marked than that separating the choir 
from the nare ; whereaa in the Western oharehes this distine- 
tion of divisions is exaotly reversed. The division into three 
parts existg nevertheless, although the strength of any part 
may be differenti y placed, and I ventare to think that no 
T)omp]ete chnrch consists of less than three divisions, and that 
to be oomplete they shonld ali be present : - The sanctuary, or 
presbyteri/, enterred originally only by the priests for the 
oelebration of the Holy Mysteries ; the choir, devoted to the 
readers, singers, eto. ; and the nave, occnpied by the general 
congregation. It is trae that we often hear only two divisions 
tnentioned, chancel and nave, bat the chancel includes both 
choir and sanetnary, the division being ordinarily made by 
the altar-rails. The word chancel, I may mention, is derived 
from the cancelli, the soreen or barrier which divided in 
ancient times the choir from the nave, or the priests from the 
people. This division now often consists of steps, and the 
choir was, I believe, always at ieast one step above the nave 
wherever it was sitnated. The steps raise the chancel [choir) 
and the altar is again raised making the sanetnary, there may 
be no barrier bnt the divisions are distinctly marked. Some 
portione of onr present Chnrch Service seem to require this 
distinction, and it also snrvives in the vili age chnrch, when 
that portion of the chancel outside the altar rails (the choir) 
as not devoted to the clergy or singers, for in it is sitnated the 
clergyman’s seat, and it is considered to be the most aristo- 
cratio portion of the chnrch. The three-fold division appears 
to have been acknowledged from very early times, although 
Jt was not formally recognized until the seventh century. 
As I have no donbt my friend, Professor Hayter Lewis, will 
have something to say on this point, with much more author- 
ity than myself, I will not do more than mention three 
examples widely separate as to dates, in which the three-fold 
division seems to be well-marked. The ancient B asili oa of 
fit. Peter, at Bome, A.D. 380 ; the old Cathedral Chnrch of 
Canterbury, as restoned by Prof. Willis from Eadmeris de- 
soription, a.d. 1067 ; and the modern Basilica of St. Clemente, 
in Bome, which was restored in 1715. 

The Ark has been mentioned in oonnexion with the 
chnroh; it mnst not be forgotten that one of the oldest 
•derivationa of the word nave is from navis, a ship- The 
nave was the position occupied in the bnilding by the 
great mass of the people for whose benefit the Service 
was conducted, and for whose salvation the Chnrch was 
institnted. How far, in this connexion, a memorial chnroh, 
or in fact any chnrch dedicated to the memory of a Saint, 
or enolosing relies, becomes, so to speak, a tomb, we shall 
possibly hear on some future oooasion when Bro. Simpson 
comes to deal with the Tomb. — W. H. Bylands, Sec. 8oc. Bib. 
Arch., Qrand Steicard. 

On reading over the criticisms on my paper, the only 
feeling I onght to entertain shonld be one of gratitude. I 
had asked that the paper shonld be looked npon as a collection 
of material or as data, and to be added to, so that the subject 
be more fully worked out. Brother Hayter Lewis has done 
so, and largely too ; Brother Bylands has snpplied a valuable 
qnotation from Mariette about the three-fold division of 
Egyptian tombs. I have to thank Brother Westcott for a 
oorrection ; and Brother Speth for putting right a more 
important mistake ; it is, that the lowest apartment in the 
Orent Pyramid, instead of being called the “ We!!,” shonld be 
the “ Underground Chamber. Brother Speth opens up 
rather a wide subject in regard to the Great Pyramid, to 
which he has evidently given considerabis attention, and if 
he would at some fntuxe time favour the Lodge with a paper 
on it, that would be the opportunity for a fuller discussiou, 
and the questions involved in that wonderful monument 
would, I am sure, be interesting to craftsmen. There is no 
doubt about the three-fold division of the Tabernacle, but the 
exact separation between the Beoond and outer conrt ia left 
unoertain. We have no distinet authority to quote. Brother 
Hayter Lewis, and he is entitled to be looked up to ae a high 
authority, ia inclined to think that there was a place in front 
of the seoond oourt, forming a porch, and that this was the 
third of the series. 1 have communioated on this matter 
with the Bev. Mr. LOwy, a learned Hebrew soholar, and he 
considera that the whole space within the outer enolosore, the 
“ Hatzer ” being the name of it, formed the third oourt. The 
only importonoe of the point is that it might have some 


boaring on the sanctity of the space enclosed by the Temnos 
of the Egyptian Temples, and itmight also influenoe, although 
in a lesser degree, our judgment regarding the Temnos of the 
Greek Temples. I had one experience which beare on the 
point j I spent a day in the Haram, or Temple enclosure at 
Jerusalem, with Brother P.M. Sir Charles Warren and Mr. 
John Macgregor, “ Bob Boy.” The Sheik of the Mosque 
attended us, and we gave him some tobacco — the object of 
this was to engage his attention wbile our Brother P.M. wna 
exploring into holes and corners, where we were afraid the 
Sheik would be interfering. He put the tobacco into his 
pocket, — our hope had been that he would sit down and have 
a puff, and not see what was going on. As he did not do this 
we asked him the reasou, when he said “ Haram,” meaning 
that the grouud was sacred, and smoking would be desecra- 
tion. 1 am well aware that a man of this kind ia not an 
authority, stili it shows the Oriental feeling on the sanctity 
of the ground enclosed round a place of prayer, and in this 
case it was the grouDd on which the Temple of Solomon had 
stood. I am not quite sure from the words used in some of 
the remarks wbether I was rightly nnderstood regarding the 
westem ohurch. I meant to say, not that the three-fold 
division did not exist, but that, from enquiries I had made at 
Bome, among men who ought to know, it was not recognised in 
the arrangement of the bhuroheB. Not finding that it was 
recognised, I feli back on what is called a “ survival,” this 
was in the three-fold division of the ministry, a division which 
has an intereat in itself from a Masonio standpoint. I will 
now give a qnotation which I had overlooked among my notes 
when writing the paper. “ The Triple earthly sacerdotal 
order had its type in heaven, the Celestial Orders their anti- 
type on earth. The triple and novene division ran throughout, 
and oonnected, assimilia tod, almoet identified the mundane 
and super mundane chnrch. As there were three degrees of 
Attainment, Light, Purity, Knowledge [or the Divine Vision], 
so there were three orders of earthly Hierarchy, Bishops, 
Priests, and Deaoons; three Sacramenta, Baptism, the 
Eucharist, the Holy Chriam ; three classes, the Baptised, the 
Communicante, the MonkB." This was written by Dr. John 
Cobet, who died in 1519 ; he was the founder of St. PauTa 
Sohool; and I look upon ali these orders as Triune ideas 
which have grown out of the sanctity of the three-fold division 
of Temples. Bro. Hayter Lewis quotes from Durandus, who 
is a very high authority in the ohurch, to the effeot that “ the 
churoh is in two parts.” It so chanoes that among some 
notes that have tnrned np since writing my paper I find the 
following from that writer, — “oonceming this it is to be 
noted that there be three kinds of veils which be hnng in 
churches : that which concealeth the Mysteries ; that which 
divideth the Sanetnary from the Clergy ; that which divideth 
the Clergy from the laity.”* This is the three-fold division, 
and evidently founded on the arrangement of the Temple. 
The qnotation given by Brother Hayter Lewis ia perhaps 
descriptive of what may have been derived from a division of 
the ohurch as a human body, and which is a well-kown pieoe 
of symbolism, based on the idea that the plan of the ohurch 
follows the form of Christfs figure on the cross. This is the 
only way I can aooount for the difference between the two 
passages. If Brother Woodman will kindly favour us with 
his company when 1 read my next paper, he .will have an 
opportunity of considering more fully the symbolism of the 
Ark of the Covenant ; I have only referred to the subject in 
this paper, but hope to t&ke it up and give the gronnds on 
which my referenoe is founded. I would also recommend 
him, as well as others, before that, to look tip Brother 
Westcott’s references regarding the ourious tradition that the 
body of Adam was in Noah’s Ark, as that will come within 
the soope of the paper. That paper will be in a senBe a 
continuation of this, and will be devoted to the oonsideration 
of the Temple as a Tomb; but I propose to adopt a title 
which will give it a wider signification, — that will be the 
Worsbip of Death. — William Simpson, MJLA.S., Mon. Asso- 
ciate B.I.B.A. 


* Rationale Divinorum OJleicrum, c. 8, L 88. 
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TXTD1AH RELICS. 

[Noti bt Editos. — The following leaflet was sent us by Bro- 
Eev. E, M. Myera, of Petersburg, Yirginia, and will be foond 
not unconneoted with the subject of Bro. Simpson’a paper. 
Experience having taught oa to distruat what znay be termed 
“ travellera' talea,” we felt mnch inclined to imitate that 
worthy knight Sir John Maundeville, who, whenever he had 
oommitted to paper an accoant of aome oocarrenoe which 
•went a little beyond his ordinary flights of imagination, was 
wont to exolaim “ and this ia grete Mervelle ! ” We therefore 
wrote to Bro. Myers for Information reepecting the trost- 
worthine8S of Bro. Spainhonr, and shonld thia meet the eye 
of the latter, we trnst he will pardon onr cantion, verging on 
snapicion. That we insert his disoovery shows that we are 
now satisfied of hia bona-fides. Bro. Myera forwarded us in 
reply a letter .from Bro. Spainhour to himaelf, which as it 
aupplies additional information, we also print, and a copy 
of the “ Lenoir Topic,” of Sept. 3, 1884. This oontains an 
extract from a report by Dr. Cyrna Thomas to the Bnrean of 
Ethnology oonoeming recent Mound Explomtiona in vario na 
diatriota, and certifies that oertain graves were examined by 
M asara. Spainhonr and Bogan. It is bnt fair to add that 
althongh the acconnt ia very intereating it reveals nothing of 
a masonio tendency : and Bro. Spainhonr practically con- 
fesses in the last paragraph of his letter that the monnd in 
qneation ia the only instance he has lighted on.] 

Excavation of an Indian Mound by J. Mason Spainhoto, 

D. D.' S., of Lenoir, Caldvtell County, N. C., March llth, 

1871, o» the farm of R. V. Michaux, Eeq., near John’i River, 

in Burice County, Rorth Carolina, U.S.A, 

In a conversation with Mr. Michaux on Indian 
cnriosities, he informed me that there was an Indian 
monnd on his farm which was formerly of consider- 
able height, hnt had gradually been plowed down; 
that several mounds in the neighbourhood had been 
excavated, aud nothing of interest found in them. 
I asked permission to examine this monnd, which 
was granted, and upon investigation the following 
facte were revealed. 

Upon reaching the place, I sharpened a stick 
four or five feet in length and ran it down in the 
earth at several places, and finally struck a rock 
about eighteen inches below the snrface, which, on 
digging down was found to be smooth on top, lying 
horizontally npon solid earth, about eighteen inches 
above the bottom of the grave, eighteen inches in 
length, and sixteen inches in width, and from two 
to three inches in thickness, with the coraers 
ronnded. 

Not finding anything under this rock, I then 
made an excavation in the south of the grave, and 
soon struck another rock, which upon examination 
proved to be in front of the remains of a human 
skeleton in a sitting posture. The bones of the 
fingers on the right hand were resting on this rock, 
and on the rock near the hand was a small stone 
about five inches long, resembling an axe or Indian 
hatchet. Upon a further examination many of the 
hones were found, though in a very decomposed 
condition, and upon exposure to the air soon crum- 
bled to pieces. The heads of the bones, a consider- 
able portion of the skull, maxillary bones, teeth, neck 
hones, and the vertebra, were in their proper places, 
though the weight of the earth above them had 
driven them down, yet the entire frame was so 
perfect that it was an easy matter to trace all the 
bones ; the hones of the cranium were slightly 
inclined toward the East. Around the neck were 


found coarse beads that seemed to be of some hard 
substance, and resembled chalk. A small lump of 
red paint about the size of an egg was found near 
the right side of this skeleton, the sutnres of the 
cranium indicated the subject to have been twenty- 
five or twenty-eight years of age, and its top rested 
about twelve inches below the mark of the plow. 

I made a further excavation towards the west 
of this grave and found another skeleton, similar to 
the first, in a sitting postnre facing the east. A 
rock was on the right, on which the bones of the 
right hand were resting, and on this rock was an 
axe which had been about seven inches in length, 
hnt was broken into two pieces, and was mnch 
better finished than the first. Beads were also 
around the neck of this one, but much smaller and 
of finer quality than those on the neck of the first. 

The material, however, seemed to he the same. 
A much larger amount of paint was found by the 
side of this than the first. The bones indicated a 
person of large frame, who I think was about fifty 
years of age. Everything about this one had the 
appearance of superiority over the first; the top of 
the skull was about Bix inches below the mark of 
the plow. 

I continued the examination, and after diligent 
search, found nothing at the north Bide of the grave p 
but on reaching the east found another Bkeleton, in 
the same pOBture as the others facing the west. On 
the right Bide of this was a rock on which the bone» 
of the right hand were resting, and on the rock was 
also an axe, which had been about eight inches in 
length, bnt was broken into three pieces, and was 
composed of much better material, and better finished 
than the others. Beads were also found on the neck 
of this, but much smaller and finer than those of the 
others. A larger amount of paint than both of the 
others was found near this one. The top of the 
cranium had been moved by the plow. The bones 
indicated a person of forty years of age. 

There was no appearance of hair discovered, 
besides, the smaller bones were almost entirely 
decomposed, and would cramble when taken from 
their bed in the earth. The two circumstances, 
coupled with the fact that the farm on which this 
grave was found, was the first settled in that part of 
the country, the date of the first deed made from 
Lord Gran ville to John Perkins running back about 
one hundred and fifty years, (the land stili belong- 
ing to the descendant® of the same family that first 
occupied it) would prove beyond donbt that it is a 
very old grave.* 

The grave was situated due east and west, in 
size abont twelve by eight feet,f the line being dis- 
tinctly marked by the difference in the colour of the 
soil. It was dug in rich black loam, and filled 
around the bodies with white or yellow sand, which 
I suppose was carried from the river bank two 
hundred yards distant. The skeletons approximated 
the walls of the grave, and contiguous to them was 
a dark colored earth, and so decidedly different was 

* A further evidenoe of Ito antiquity ; A Urge oek trea grew in the 
north -eut corner of the grave, partly in the grave, that meaeured tvo and 
a haU feet ln diameter, aud had about two hundred rlngs around the 
beart, which had been out down from fifty to eeventy.five years before I 
examined the mound in 1871. 

t I meaeured this after I made this report. 
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this from ali surrounding it, both in qnality and 
odor, that the line of the bodiee could be readily 
traced. The odor of this decomposed earth, which 
had been flesh, was similar to clotted blood, and 
■wonld adhere in lumps when compressed in the hand. 

This was not the grave of Indian warriors ; 
in those we find pots made of earth or stone, and all 
the implementa of war, for the warrior had an idea 
that after he arose from the dead he wonld need in 
the “ hunting gronnds beyond ” his bow and arrow, 
war hatchet and scalping knife. 

The facts setforth will donbtless convince every 
Mason who will carefnlly read the account of this 
remarkable burial that the American Indians were 
in posaession of, at least, some of the mysteries of 
onr order, and that it was evidently the grave of 
Maaons, and the three highest officere in a Masonic 
Lodge. The grave was sitnated dne east and west, 
an altar was erected in the centre ; the sonth, west, 
and east were occupied, the north was not; imple- 
menta of authority were near each body, the difference 
in the qnality of the beads, the axes in one, two, and 
three pieces, and the difference that the bodies were 
placed from the snrface indicate beyond donbt that 
these three persona had been bnried by Masons, and 
those, too, that nnderstood what they were doing. 

Will some leamed Mason nnravel this mystery, 
and inform the Masonic world how they obtained so 
mnch Masonic information ? 

The axes, maxillary bones, some of the teeth, 
beads, and other bones, have been forwarded through 
Dr. H. C. Yarrow, of Fort Maeon, N.C., to the 
Smithsonian Institnte at Washington, D.C., to be 
placed among the archiveB of that Institntion for 
«xhibition, at which place they may be seen. 


Lmoir, N.C., December 10 th, 1887. 

Bxv. E. M. Mtebs. 

EiGHT WoK8HIP»UI. Bbothib, 

Your letter nsking for copias of “ Indian Helios ” at 
hand. I enclose you two copias, also two papers containing 
a synopsis of other work, copied from the American Natoralist, 
by Prof. Cyros Thomas of the Smithsonian Institntion. A 
more general aoeoont will be pnblished in the forthooming 
reporta of the Bnrean of Ethnology, Yol. 5, 1883-4, which will 
be issned at an early day, and yoo may obtain a copy by 
applying to yoor member of Congresa in time. 

I am very mooh obliged for the copy of “ Hiatory of 
Preemaaonry," I shall read it with pleaaore. I am W.M. 
Hibriten Lodge, F. A A.M., No. 262, Lenoir, N.C., and have 
alwaya been intereated in antiqnities. The excavation of the 
moond in 1871, a cnrsory glance of which is given in “ Indian 
Helica ” has alwaya been a mystery to me, and I wonld be 
very greatly obliged to yon, for any light on the sobjeot that 
you may be able to give. It has every indic&tion of Ifaeonry. 
The bottom of the excavation was perfectly level. On the 
south side of the grave the blaok loam had been left for one 
atep, abont eight inohes high, three feet longby two feet wide, 
on the platform the black loam had been left for the seat of 
the J.W., two ateps at the west with a similar platform and 
aeat, and three steps at the east with seat as before described. 
The axes in one, two, and three piecee, the stone in the centre, 
the length of the grave doe east and west — nothing in the 
north. If not Masonic, what is it? If Masonic, how did 
they obtain the mysteries P That large nombers of Indians 
once occupied this seotion is e vident from varions oircnm- 
atancea. That they emigrated or traded with Indians is 
evident, from the fact that I have taken ont oopper from 
monnds that has been examined by aedentiats, who say it came 
-from Lake Superior, oonch shells from the Gulf of Mexioo, 
•crab shells from the Atlantic, and mica whioh may have been 


taken from the ancient worked mines of Mitchell County, 
Ac., Ac. I have taken ont one hnndred and eighty-eight 
bodies and have foond them bnried in every position, but the 
mound described has always been the moat interesting to me. 

Write me what yon think of it. 

Yours in A. F. A A. M., 

J. M. SPAiHHOtrn. 


ssa nruooanuD 

LODGES * DEGREES OF FREEMASOHTRT 

BIIOU AVD ARtt 1717. 

[comiDNICATED.] 

Mt object in writing this paper is not so mnch 
to deal with the subject at length, of what I may 
term unrecognized Freemasony, as to direct the 
attention of those Masonic Stndents who have 
better opportunities for investigation, to the unsatis- 
factory nature of all that has been put forward in 
recent years on the subject of the high-grades, and 
to point ont certain isolated traces of the early exis- 
tence in this country of a system from which the 
Continental high-grades were derived. I hold, in 
opposition to the modera school, that we are not 
justified in treating the assertions of the Continental 
brethren, of last centnry, with that snpercilions 
disbelief of their claims, which in recent times has 
been the trait of masonic writers of the so-called 
critical school. It is not enough, in this case, 
to demand doonmentary proof : in the nature of a 
society snch as ours, which is believed to have p as sed 
through the centuries under oaths of secrecy, we 
have no right to expect a particle even of a docu- 
ment. All that we may expect to find is hidden 
allegory and symbola, with here and there a slip of 
the tongue or the pen. To understand the allegori- 
cal writings of times beyond our own it is also 
necessary that a student should have devoted some 
time to occult or Hermetic enquiry: in fact no 
progress can be made without it. 

As introductory to my subject it is necessary to 
allude slightly to the pre-christian societies, geomatio 
and religious, which spread from Egypt throughout 
Europe as Isiaque, Gnostic, Jewish, and Christian. 
They had a president and officere, signs, tokens, and 
degrees. I agree with Bro. C. H. Tendler that these 
societies had probably, in all cases, an architectural 
symbology. Bro. Gould, in his now famous history, 
has shown that the most ancient C hin ese schools of 
philosophy had adopted Masonic allegory and 
emblema; the Jews, especially in the apocryphal 
Greco-Egyptian writings, nse them ; so does Saint 
Paul in calling himself a master-builder. Some of 
these schools became literal Christiana, othere 
remained firm in their ancient Culte, and were the 
true Gnostics. Their dogma will be found in the 
Divine Pymander, which is a Greek adaptation of 
the ancient Egyptian initiation, and I donbt not that 
the celebrated Tablet of Bembo, which our Bro. 
Westcott has done so much to illustrate, was the 
tracing-b o ar d, sojto speak, of onejof these Mase-onies 
or Table Lodges. The Jewish Cabala is the Hebrew 
version of the Bame lore. Cardinal Newman is not 
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a bad authority on the Arcane Discipline, or three 
secret degrees of the early Christiana, and he makes 
no donbt that thia Catechitical Rite came from 
Alexandria in Egypt. To me the doctrine proves 
that it conld not derive from any other source, bnt 
into that I do not desire to enter. There ia not 
mncli trace of it in the Catacombs, but there ia proof 
that both Jews and Christiana met there, and that 
these primitive Christiana adopted the hieroglyphio 
System of the Egyptiana to distinguiah their tombs. 
Mahomet was in all likelihood, for we cannot prove 
jt by Bro. Gould’s legal methoda, an initiate of the 
old Gnostic schools. As early as the 9th or lOth 
century Hakem established hia Rite with nine 
degrees at Cairo, and from them the Modem Druses 
are derived; these are, of course, anti-christian in 
doctrine, that is taking the established Church as 
the exponent. The Monks, and especially snch 
bodies aa the Cnldees of York, continned the secret 
christian initiatione. 

The anthors of various poema of Dante’ a time, 
wrote in an allegorical langnage, and Rosetti has 
clearly ahown that they have allusions to systema of 
seven and nine degrees, and that Templ&rs and 
Albigensis were in these initiations. The Roman de 
la Rose speaks of a Caatle gnarded by seven walls 
and no one can enter nnless able to interpret the 
Bymbols. Heckethorne holds that the Romances 
of King Arthur are allusive to thia aystem. It is in 
fact singular, to say no lesa, that the Templars made 
nae of Gnostic Rosicrncian and Maaonic emblema, 
and that we only find traces of snch nndoubted 
Masonic emblema in their buildinga and in othera 
erected after their fall. They also had Fapal Balla 
of Exemption in their favonr, and in the favonr of 
their aerving brethren, a circumatance which Bro. 
Gould, whilst careful to seek it amongst the 
Bcnedictinea, omita all mention of. To come down 
to later times we find similar allegory in the writ- 
ings called Rosicrncian. We are apecially informed 
that “they were divided into degrees,” and it ia 
ciear those degrees were seven. The “ Company of 
the Trowel ” which it ia said existed in Florence 
down to the 18th century, was of the nature of theae 
societies, though many mav consider that they con- 
verted it into a species of buffoonery if we accept 
the account of them literally ; at their banquets they 
imitated masonry and bnilding with tarts and vianda, 
and the descent into hell on other occasions, the 
member being conducted through the jawa of a 
serpent. 

Bat enough of thia, it is time that I harked 
back, to the Rites of English Masonry. Colonei 
Moore advocatea very strenuously that the early 
Templars’ secret degrees were those of the Arcane 
Discipline of the primitive christians ; he says that 
last century this masonry of St. John was preserved 
in Denmark quite separate from English Freema- 
sonry. Any one who studies occult and Gnostic 
customa and compares them with those of the 
Templars will see this very clearly, but the allega- 
tions made against them, that they were given to the 
anti-christian Rites of the East, had probably a 
foundation in some of their Preceptories. 

Now the Templars were suppressed in England 
somewhat rigidly, but not so in Scotland. It is said 


(by Jacobus Yan Lennep, the Dntch historian) to bo 
on evidence in the French examinations that Peter 
de Boulogne fled ont of France to the Scottish 
brethren, and in the Scottish examinations it is ok 
evidence that the brethren there fled to Bruce and 
aided him in his war against England : Sir Walter 
Scott adopted this fact. in his “Halidon Hili.’* 
Though the history of this Scottish Order and that 
of the Hospital of St. John is very scant, there ia 
sufficient Charter evidence to shew that the Templars 
kept their Preceptories and lived in peace with the 
Commanderies of St. John. In Scotland the facts seem 
to shewthat it was rather the Templars who absorbed 
the Knights of St. J ohn, as the former name is so oftea 
used in charters. We may instance Bro. Lyon’a 
statement that the 15th century Burg Recorda of 
Aberdeen contain the law that “ Nae Templar shall 
intromet by buying and selling,” nnless he be a 
brother of the guild. In the 16th century the head 
of the combined order in Scotland, Sir James Sandi- 
lands snrrendered, when called upon by law, the old 
Templar estates of Torpichen, and had them erected 
into a Lordship for himself ; an attempt was made 
by Sir David Seaton to continue the Order, but &t 
a later period he was obliged to retire to Ratisbonne 
with his Scottish followers. — It was at thiB period 
that the satire called “ Holy Church and her Thieves ” 
appearcd — 

“ Fye upon the traitor then 
Quhar has brought us toO sio paas, 

Greedio ala the Knave Judas, 

Fye upon the Churl quha sold 
Holye eerthe for heavie golde, 

But the Temple felt no loss 

When David Setoune bare the croBBe.” 

We see that the term Knights of the Temple and 
St. John was in use in Scotland, and it is quite in 
the bounds of possibility that when James came to 
England in 1603, he bronght with him those who 
had secretly continned the Order. Lessing and 
Buhle state that for thirty years Wren frequented a 
honse near St. Paul’s, which from ancient times held 
a secret Massoney of Templars, or a table-Club, and 
though the inferences that they draw from this are no 
doubt imaginary, yet there is a more probable theory 
supported by some evidence. It is that the Scottish. 
Knights of the Temple, with some English Knights 
of St. John, kept up their assemblies at their old 
"Priory of St. John in Clerkenwell, and at a later 
period amalgamated with the Masonic fraternity. 
It is certain that the Stuarts meditated a restoration 
of the old Knightly Order. According to JacobuB 
Van Lennep, Dom Calmet states that Visconnt 
Dundee was Master of the Scottish Templars, and 
that he had received from David Graham the Cross 
of the Order which his brother wore when he feli at 
Killicrankie. A more formal restoration was at- 
tempted in 1689 when i James II. addressed the 
Grand Master of Multa from Dublin and obtained 
the appointment of his natural son, Henry Fitz 
James, as Grand Prior. There is also a letter of 
1745 which, if genuine, would prove that the British 
Order of the Temple was ruled by Earl Mar in 1715, 
who was succeeded by the Duke of Athol, until 
Prince Charles assumed the whifce mantle and the 
Grand Mastership at Holyrood in 1745. 
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- But there is a stili more singular proof of the 
continned existence of a British Order of the Temple 
in the so-called Charter of Larmenius, which specially 
places under ban the Scottish Templars. Now if 
that docnment were genuine, as is yet held by some, 
the reason of snch anathema is ciear: they had 
engaged in civil strife and obtained the advantage 
of an independent position by it. But if, as is more 
probable, the docnment be a forgery, the canse of the 
ban is clearly apparent. It is asserted that Philip 
of Orleans collected the remains of the older Society 
of “ Resurrected Templars,” andemployedthe Jesnit 
father, Bonani, to forge the Charter in 1705, upon 
that he sent two members to the King of Portugal 
to obtain the recognition of the Order of Christ, bnt 
the King ordered their arrest, one died ia durance, 
and the other escaped to Gibraltar and to England. 
If there had been no Scottish Templars in the suit 
of the old Pretender then, 1705, in France, there 
could have been no cause to destroy them. 

It is not to be supposed that these orders, at 
this period, had any basis of masouic initiation. No 
doubt Templers were occasionally accepted by 
masonB. No doubt also, and we have at least some 
evidence of the fact, Templars were received by the 
Rosicrucian Societies ; the Knights were often 
students of alchemy and astrology ; even Lilly re- 
cords his family connection with one of them under 
the heteredox designation of Templar. But it is 
more than probable that the Scottish Templars 
passed on the catechetical three degrees of the 
Arcane Discipline, I consider that this system is 
preserved to this day in a new form as an indepen- 
dent order. In 1743 there existed in London an 
Order termed the Royal Order, or Heredom Rosy 
Cross, which claimed to have been founded by Bruce 
as an Order of Knighthood, in place of the Templars. 
The claim has no basis, and no doubt the forma of 
the Order were then adapted to the new theory. 
But it is valuable as tradition, if properly interpre- 
ted. Its catechism corresponds to what Coi. Moore 
sets forth, on the evidence of an old physician, as the 
teaching of the Danish Fratemity of St. John, to 
which I alluded previously, its three steps may be 
divided into Patriarchial, Levitical, and Christian 
instruction, and under their present modified form 
have great resemblance to the Arcane Discipline, 
and though, as we see, claiming to be ancient in 
1743, the tradition conected it with Scottish Tem- 
plars who actually owed their salvation to the 
assistance they rendered Bruce against England. 

Althongh I have disclaimed herein the con- 
nection of Templars with the Masonio fraternity 
yet, as a matter of fact, the receptions of St. John 
and the Temple, as old as 1127, correspond in a 
remarkable manner with those of a Craft-mason. 
The two Knightly orders difEered only in this that 
the firet (St. John) was an open ceremony, the 
second (Templars) a secret ceremony like that of 
the Masons. In the firet place he had to hear mass, 
confess himself, and receive absolutioa ; he is in- 
formed that he must put off the old man and be 
regenerated ; he had to present himself in a secnlar 
habit, nngirdled, with a lighted taper in his hand, 
“ in order that he may appear perfectly free at the 
time of entering upon so sacred an engagement.” In 


this guise he had to present himBelf respectfnlly 
before the President and petition to be received 
“into the Company of Brothers.” The President 
then points out to him the duties he will take upon 
himself and how saluta ry and advantageous it is for 
his soul. He was asked if he would submit himself 
to the obligations, and the Templar made this 
demand three times. If he gave his assent he was 
questioned upon his present position, was bemarried, 
in debt, or a slave ? If the replies were satisfactory 
the President presented an open Missal, on which 
the Aspirant laid both his hands, and took a vow to 
Almighty God, the Virgin, and St. John the Baptist, 
of obedience, poverty, and chastity. Then he re- 
plaeed the Missal on the altar, which he kissed, and 
was invested with the Crossed Mantle, with an 
address upon the several parts of the same. This 
concluded, ali present embraeed the newly proposed 
Knight in token of friendship, peace, and brotherly 
love. In the French Order the Knight (not the 
Esquire) was coffined and covered with a funereal 
pali. 

Having arrived at this point I am now able to 
pass to tho Masonic Lodges of St. John which 
existed before and after the establishment of a Grand 
Lodge in 1717. I consider that Bro. Sadler has 
made it very ciear that these Lodges of St. John did 
maintain an independent position until about the 
year 1750. But in its original signification, say at 
York, before 1715, a St. John’s Lodge may be taken 
to mean only a regular lodgo, held on St. John the 
Baptist’s day in midsummer. I maintain, however, 
that it came to have a more extended meaning in 
connection with the seven degree Rite of St. John 
and the Temple. The proof of this is to be found in 
some sources I will mention. In the Catechism of 
the Grand Mystery 1724, we find the Gnostic symbol 
of a cross upon a trianglo and its extra Christain 
character appears in such questions as these, — 

Q. What do they (the 3 lights) represent ? 

A. Tho three Persona, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Q. What do they (the 2 pillara) ropresent ? 

A. A atrength and stability of the Chnrch in ali agea. 

So much for the catechism of the first masonic 
degree, which no doubt is some years older than the 
published date of 1724. The next thingthat I shall 
notice is the preface to “ Long Livere ” by Robert 
Samber, written in 1721. It is in complete accord 
with the allegorical language of the Rosicrucians, 
which was three-fold in its character ; operative or 
alchemical, humanitarian, or relating to man’s 
moral and physical nature ; and Theosophical or 
relating to the working of the Divine soul. It ia 
very ciear that this Preface is not operative or 
alchemical, and with the double light of Rosicrucian 
literature and the seven degree Rite of Masonry, it 
is not difiicult to nnderstand. That it does allude 
to a Rite of seven degrees I make no doubt, but as 
I have already put forth my views at some length 
elsewhere, I cannot devote space to its consideration 
here. The next proof of a system of seven degrees 
is in the two letters of 1724 respecting the 
“ Gormogons.” Whoever wrote these letters was 
evidently well acquainted with the pretensions of 
the Masons and was probably a dissatisfied initiate. 
In one part he alludes to Samber as a Renegade 
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Papist, and states that some of the Masons wrote 
themselves S.T.P. after their names, for which he 
ridicnles them in his own way. Now S. is no doubt 
Society, and T.P. was nsed to indicate the Templar 
Order both on the seal of Dunkerley in 1791, and 
by the 1788 London Tcmplars of the French Cler- 
mont system, which had been inbrodnced by French 
refngees. Next we find the writer, in the same 
letter of 1724, ridiculing Dr. Rawlinson with re- 
presenting himself as member of a fifth order which 
possessed an ineSable word of mighty power ; and 
amongst the Ancients, whom I consider Bro. Sadler 
has proved to derive from pre-1717 Masons and 
who were yet often visited by Moderas and were 
even affiliated, the Arch degree constitnted the fifth 
order, and laid claim to this very inefEable and all 
powerful word. We then find that in 1728 Oakley 
adopts in his 6peech part of the langnage of Samber ; 
we find in 1729 that Chambers alleges that some of 
the Freemasons possessed all the characters of the 
Rosicrucians; we find in 1730 that A.Z. in the 
“Daily Journal,” distinctly accuses the Freemasons 
of having adopted some part of the receptions of 
the foreign Society of Rosicrucians ; we find in 
1738 a non-Mason writing in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine that in all probability the more recondite 
aims of the Masons are concealed in an Inner 
Chapter. Lastlyin 1737 we find Ramsay making a 
speech in which are embodied the dogmas and teach- 
ings of this class of Masons. My theory will 
corroborate the views set forth so ably by Bro. 
Gould that Ramsay did not invent a Rite ; but as 
he was an honest and leamed man his speech proves 
that he did not derive his initiation from a lodge 
under the revived 1717 Bystem, but from the inde- 
pendent Lodges of St. John. 

I must, perforce, admit that there is but scant 
documentary evidence of this Bystem, and I write this 
paper almost wholly in the hope that our brethreu 
in London will tura their attention to the closer 
investigation of the snbject on these lines. It may 
be that everything of value perished in the Masonio 
bonfire of 1720. We find, howcver, in Bro. Lane’s 
“ Masonic Records ” that in 1723 thero was a Lodge 
meeting at St. John’s Coffee House, Clerkenwell, 
for which a blank is left in the two following lists. 
It is scarcely likely that a Lodge would be formed 
in 1723 and become extinct in the next year ; it is 
much more probable that it was an older Lodge 
which saw reason to withdraw after the publication 
of the Constitutions in that year. Again, in 
Hogarth’s piate of the Scald-Miserable MasonB, he 
himself being a Past Officer of Grand Lodge, we 
find represented the Sword-bearer to “ His Grace 
of Watton, Grand Master of the Holy Lodge of St. 
John of Jerusalem, in Clerkenwell.” There was also 
a body of Masons meeting in Clerkenwell last 
century, who conferred many outside degrees. It is 
probably owing to these circumstances that Clerken- 
well Gate has been claimed as an ancient Lodge 
room, and that Preston asserts that the Knights of 
St. John assembled their Grand Lodge in 1500, and 
Masonry rose into notice under their patronage. 
One more remark before I pass to something else ; 
last century there existed a Rite of 7°. of which 
the last, or Templar Priest, dated its Certificates — 


“ Year of Revival,” 1686. This I hold is about the 
period when it may be reasonably supposed that the 
Jacobite party, amongst which may be reckoned 
later on Samber and the Duke of Wharton, 
attempted the revival of the old Rosicrueian Order 
apon new lines. It frees the Scots Masons of France 
and Germany from the constant charges made 
against them of bad faith. By the amalgamation 
of the British Templars with Freemasonry, and the 
acceptance of the legend of Hiram, it became 
necessary about 1741 to reconstruet the Templar 
degrees of Heredom Rosy Cross in London on a 
new basis. We can credit even Marshall when he 
says he received in 1741 the Templar grade from 
brethren in the Army, and Yon Hund when he 
says that in 1742 the “ Knight of the Red Feather” 
made him a Templar in the presence of Kilmar- 
nock, and that he was thereupon introduced to 
Prince Charles Edward as a new recruit. Bro. 
Gould has gone so fully into the history of the 
Striet Observance that I need say no more. Little 
credit can be placed upon Charles Edward’s denial 
that he was a Freemason ; his brother was a Cardinal 
of Rome, and Charles had snnk into a state of 
sottish imbecility ; but as all my contention is that 
the British Templars had only a version of the 
Arcane Discipline it was not necessary that he 
should be a Mason, and it is noteworthy that only 
two sectione are attribnted to his patronage — the 
Heredom Rosy Cross and Temple. But some con- 
firmation of the Masonic nature of the Templar in 
1746 is given in a letter, printed by Bro. Hughan in 
his “ English Rite,” addressed by Bro. J. T. Pollet 
to Bro. J. Peter Vogel, 25 April, 1763. in which he 
States that the Royal Arch was carried to France 
by the Scottish Regiment Ogilvy in 1746. As the 
Knights of Malta sought initiation into Freemasonry 
from 1740 we may conclude that they found some- 
thing consonant to their own Order, and would en- 
conrage the Masons in propagating a Christian 
system of Masonry. 

This paper has already run to too great a 
length ; but I cannot resist the opportunity of a few 
words on Symbolism ; this subject has, however, 
been so ably treated by Bro. A.F.A. Woodford, that 
I need only instance a few leading traits, which go 
to confirm the views I have here pnt forward so 
imperfectly. 

In the Rosicrueian writings and Samber’s 
Masonic preface we find allusions to the “ Book M.” 
I am inclined to think that this alluded originally 
to the Book of Nature, or the Microcosm and the 
Macrocosm. But the term was adopted by the 
Lodges, and a “ Book M, or Masonry triumphant,” 
was published. 

In the Rosicrueian system we find these things 
in common with the Royal Arch. It seems in 
evidence that Continental MasoDry, about 1740, 
gave the word JHVH as the original word of 
Masonry. Both the Royal Arch and the Rosicru- 
cian writings treat at length on the great value of 
this Ineffable word. Bro. Westcott seems to estab- 
lish a connection between the Royal Arch and 
Cabalism. The nine-chambered letter key was nsed 
by both the Rosicrucians and the ancient Arcli 
Masons ; it is essentially an Arch alphabet, for 
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though Dermott indicates that he knew it from 
about 1740, it does not seem to have been used by 
the Craft. The Royal Arch arma are admitted to 
have been taken from the papers of a Jewish 
Cabalist, who lectnred on Solomon’s Temple in 
1680, and we find the symbols treated of in the old 
Rosicrucian writings. The nine-chambered cypher 
may have suggested the nine archea of Enoch. 

The alleged banner of the Rosicmcians was a 
Red Croas on a white field, snch as is used in the 
Templar Rite. 

I am qnite open to admit that after the English 
Rite of 7<>, which be it noted, always claimed onr 
own country for ite birth-place, and never a Con- 
tinental derivation, was introdnced abroad, it suffered 
modification by the older secret societies, and came 
back to ns ao modified and affected all onr Masonry 
somewhat. Bro. Gould, in his account of the Com- 
panionage,has given na an account of their Guilbette, 
it is not unlikely to have been the origin of the 
oroaa found in the 4° of Clermont and Hund, npon 
which was placed a lion, a fox, an ape, a dove, and 
a pelican; most of theae were terma in the Com- 
panionage. 

In advancing theae views I must ask the 
bretbren to believe that I am actuated solely by the 
desire of Maeonie truth in hiatory. I consider that 
Universal Masonry, snch as ia practised by onr 
Grand Lodge, ia the only ayatem worthy ofaapport. 
It is not my bnsiness to enquire whether those 
Masons who were advocating a rival system were 
right or wrong. It leada up to interesting and 
intellectual enquiry, and as auch we may be pleased 
to see that a number of grades have been continned 
to iis, and are yet practised upon the tolerant basis 
of Craft Masonry. — John Yarkkr, P.M. 


S TTAT. T. I BE A XASON? 

(Translated from, the French of Bro. P. Tempelt by 
O. W. Speth.J 

There ia a chapter under this same title in a 
book written for the public in the xviiith century. 
The author indicates the disposition required in 
order to make those sacrifices to which one is exposed 
in Freemaaonry. Those who do not posaesa this 
temperament, he counsels to abstain. Do not offer 
yourself, he says, without due consideration. 

Read a Hiatory of Masonry : there is no lack 
of them. Read the libels published against Masons ; 
the Bulla of Excommunication ; examine the charges 
made. Read some earnest work on ita tenets, for 
example, “ Morals and Dogma,” by the leamed and 
Yenerable Bro. Pike, Grand Commander of the 
Supreme Council of the Southern States of America. 

Do not present yourself out of mere puerile 
curiosity ; you will only be disappointed. 

Do not join the Craft except with a firm resolu- 
tion to study the institution. It partakes of the 
nature of certain natural phenomena, of certain 
masterpieces of art, of the genius of certain men. 
The first view destroys the illusion, one must study 
them to comprehend them. 


If, combined with the love of the true and the 
good, you have not also a slight mental attraction 
towards the poetry resident in all things, and a 
judgment tempered by feeling and Bentiment, enter 
not, you will be bored. He who, with the culture 
of progress, combines that of old memories ; who, 
whilst pnrsuing exact Science can yet understand all 
the charm of a venerable myth ; who loves custom 
because it is old, antique forms because they are 
beautifnl, even prejndice, because it is at the root of 
hnman history, snch a one will find full play for his 
instincta as an archseologist. But, should you enquire 
how it will benefit your pocket or influence the 
electione, — go not in ! 

If, in religious matters, you start with the 
assumption that your opponent is a fool or a knave, 
venture not to approach. But, if you respect every 
sincere opinion, or if, being of a religious tempera- 
ment you can bear with thoBe who are not so, or 
rather, are so different ly from yourself, then go ; no 
one will wound your susceptibilities, and you will 
hurt no one. 

If, as regards God and your soul, you appreciate 
the majosty of the issue, whilst possibly of the 
opinion that the Science of some does not differ 
greatly from the agnosticism of others, your aspira- 
tions mny probably encounter comforting support. 

If, as a physician or lawyer, a tradesman or 
merebant, official or clerk, you seek to find there 
either clients or patrons, you will be grievously dis- 
appointed. As an official you would inspire the 
good-humoured contempt of the minister, were he a 
mason, and his successor would, perhaps, send you 
about your business. As a merchant, you would 
cause both your masonry and your merchandise to 
be regarded with snspicion. 

If, being ambitious, you have capabilities equal 
to your ambition, go : many will leam to know you 
thoroughly. But if you merely seek to acquire 
stilts for your too diminutive legs, keep aloof : and 
for the very same reason. 

As a politieian, do not dream of making parti- 
sans in a Lodge : you will only prevail with those 
who already follow you ; and you will possibly lose 
them and have to endure their reproach that you 
have imported discord within the sacred precincts : 
your success will be sbort-lived. 

If you hold opinions which possess you rather 
than you them, if your disposition be such as to render 
you too prone to blame others, or if you have no 
pride in your birthright independence in all matters 
that concern yourself, the education of your children, 
the actions of your religious, civil or family life, you 
will never possess the requisite masonic qualifica- 
tions, you will never understand those who do. 

If you be entirely absorbed by your profession, 
your associations, your position in society, approach 
not ! Why should you undertake obligatione which 
will be onerous to you ? 

If you owe all your time and resources to your 
family, abstract nothing from a duty which is above 
all others. The Lodge is an incentive to outlay. 
You would either regret not being able to do even 
as the others, or you would violate our statutes in 
consecrating to your pleasure that which is jnstly 
claimed elsewhere. 
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If yon be a hypochondriac, keep away ! but, if 
yoa love a word in season and a merry jest, enter in. 

And cherish no illnsions ! Do not allow yonr- 
self to be carried away by the idea thafc yon owe a 
sacrifice to hnmanity, to progress, and all the rest ! 
Masons are apt to langh at high-flown notiona of 
self-sacrifice. 

Join the Masons only if yon desire it for yonr 
own sake ; whoever yon be, they can get on excel- 
lently well withont yon. 


A nW THOUOHTS OM THB IFROT OF 
A BHFTTTED GBAJTD KASTEB OF FBBB1CASOBS 
X* WXVOKBBTBB OAIHBSSAL. 

Thb Correspondence Circle of the Qnatuor 
Coronati Lodge certainly filis a void often felt by 
those brethren of the Craft, who, in the eager pur- 
Btdt of knowledge, desire a retrospective view and 
test of the archseology of Freemasonry ; for that there 
is an antiquarian mine of valnable material nnworked 
cannot be donbted, and many brethren hope for 
great resulta through the organization of the 
Quatnor Coronati Lodge and its ever-increasing 
Correspondence Circle. I venture now in a very 
diffident vein to court investigation by its means 
and the erudition of Worshipful Bro. R. F. Gould, 
whose writings and researches into masonic lore 
have built him an imperishable fame, to try and 
find out some solid gronnd for the history of a per- 
sonage whose effigy is in the processional aisle of 
the Cathedral of Winchester. The effigy which, 
with the once beautiful canopy, is in Purbeck 
marble, is of Peter de la Roche, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, who in various books, inter alia “ Woodward’s 
Hampshire,” is said to have been Grand Master of 
the Freeraasons in England in 1216. The position 
of the effigy is nnnsual. It is recumbent, wearing 
a mitre of the form scnlptured in the early part of 
the 13th century, and instead of a pastoral stafE the 
right hand is placed over the region of the heart, 
and the left holds a clasped book — possibly a Bible 
or Missal — moreover, the Bishop has a beard. Peter 
de la Roche, a native of Poictiers, filis a large space 
in the national history. As a soldier he fought for, 
and was a favonrite of, Richard Cceur de Lion, who 
knighted him on the field of battle. He came to 
the bishop’s atool of Winchester in 1204, and died 
its Bishop in 1238. He filled the office of Lord 
Chief «rustice of England in 1214, and is said to have 
given John the evil advice not to sign the Great 
Charter. In the infancy of Henry of Winchester — 
the 3rd Henry — he was Protector of the Realm, and 
in 1217 Guardian of the King ; and amongst his 
enemies was Roger Bacon,the famous mathematician. 
Peter seems to have quitted the kingdom and made 
a pilgrimage to -the Holy Land, retuming horne 
in 1231, dying, according to one authority before and 
to another, in 1238. Living, as he did, in the reign 
of the great builder and patron of art, Henry m., 
who employed foreign skill as well as English, the 
question forces itself on the mind, supposing Sir W. 


Dngdale's statement be correct as to a Papal Bnll 
in Henry’s reign, which conferred leave on Italian 
architects and craftsmen to traverse Europe and 
produce ecclesiastical works, whether de la Roche, 
himself a foreigner, was the Grand Master of these 
architects and craftsmen ? His episcopate, syn- 
chronises with the Bull, and, moreover, he was a 
great master builder ; his “ work ” included a 
Doruinican Convent in Winchester, the Abbey of 
Pitchfield, part foundation of Netley Abbey, a 
religious house at Joppa, and the Domus Dei at 
Portsmouth, the oldest, if not the finest, Chapel 
Royal in the Kingdom. Living as he did in the 
time of magnificent architecture and carving, it 
might well be that he was thonght worthy to preside 
over the Craft, and held the Grand Mastership 
under the “ Bulla ” of the Vatican. 

The question merita investigation, and perhaps 
the publicity of the “ Transactions ” may elucidate 
some facts. Curiously enough, the glorious architect 
and statesman, William of Wykham,is never spoken 
of in connection with Freemasonry, although his 
profound theoretical and practical knowledge of 
architecture has immortalised him at Winchester, 
Windsor, and Oxford. William of Waynflete, who 
was the next successor but one after Wykham, whose 
glorious College at Oxford (Magdalen) and his 
position of first Provost of Eton, have made him 
immortal also, is, like de la Roche, stated to have 
been Grand Master of the Freemasons from 1443 to 
1471. Are there no documents of his time jnst over 
400 years ago to give us light on thismatter ? Again, 
in the middle of the 16th century, John Poynet, 
Bishop of Winchester, 1551-3, was Grand Master in 
15-52, at least, as it is said, and is bnried at 
Strasburg. 

Tet another Masonic memory is to be found in 
the Cathedral on a fragment of a finely carved coat 
of arms. The shield is similar to one on the Gates- 
head Charter, I believe. [See Bro. Gould’s History 
of Masonry.] The crest is a castle with a domed top 
within the battlements, and surrounding the upper 
part of the shield and in fine relief are displayed the 
Masonic emblems. The carving is very bold and 
apparently of the style of the 16th century. Where 
the other portions of the monnment are cannot be 
said, nor can it be imagined whose tomb it 
omamented. 

It does appear to me that these matters inerit 
investigation, and I shall be delighted to see them 
taken up by my fellow-students. — W.H. Jacob, P.M., 
Lodge of (Economy, No. 76. Prov. O. Sujp. of Works, 
Hants au d I. of W., Sfc., 8fc. 

[Editobial Not*. — Acoording to Dr. Anderson ( Oonstit . 
pp . 69, 70,) Peter de Rupibus, — apparently identical with 
Peter de la Roche above, — Bishop of Winchester, and Qraud 
Master, was also the King’s Guardian (Hen. ni.), while 
“ William a Wickham ” is stated by the same authority to 
have been Grand Master in the followintt oentury, and at the 
head of 400 Free Masons to have rebuilt the Castle of 
Windsor, a.d. 1367. 

The coat of arms referred to in the text, or rather what 
now remains of it, has been photographed, and from a oopy 
kindly procured for us by Bro. Jacob, we give a reproduotion. 
-G. W. S.] 




From a Pketograpk by A. O. Ridtr, Winehetter. 
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IGNATIUS AURELIUS FESSLER. 

(From the Qerman of Bro. Rudolf Cari Beele, by Q. 1F. Speth.) 

Amoxgst those of our brethren wbose life history 
worthy of study, I. A. Fessler takes a 
ace. Important as was his infiuence, 
of years, on masonry and the society 
of his age, the circumstances of his birth and child- 
hood gave little promise thereof. He was born on 
the 18th May, 175(5, at Czurendorf, in Hungary, his 
father being a retired sergeant of cavalry and inn- 
keeper. His mother, a most devont woman, super- 
intended his early edncation and devoted him, under 
a sacred vow, to the ranks of the monastic clergy. 
From her he imbibed an enthusiastic religious tem- 

S erament, which he never belied, even in later life. 

letween the years of 1763 and 1770 he attended 
the Grammar School at Pressbnrg, and from 1770 
to 1772 the Jesnit School at Raab, where the Jesuit 
Antonius Mancini became his chief instructor. In 
1773, at Modling, he entered the Order of Capnchin 
Monks, adopted the name of Innocentius, resided 
at various times in different monasteries of the 
Order, was ordained priest, and ultimately removed 
to the Capuchin monastery in Vienna to complete 
his studies. Shortly after his arrival in this monas- 
tery a monk died, who for some youthful indiscretion 
had been compelled to vegetate for fifty-two years in 
a subterranean dnngeon. This occurrence pro- 
duced such an impression on Fessler that he felt 
himself compelled to communicate the circumstances 
to the Bmperor Joseph II. in a private letter. The 
Emperor answered the communication by aboliahing 
ali monastic prisons thronghout the Austrian 
monarchy. Fessler thereby earned the bitter hatred 
of ali clerical circles, which he increased by his 
pamphlet “ What is the Kaiser ? ” published in 
Vienna in 1782. In spite of the countenance 
afforded him by the Bishop of Rautenstrauch and 
other honorable men, including the Emperor him- 
self, it was impos8ible to escape the persecutions of 
his superiora, who however readily relieved him 
of his vows to the Order when he at length desired 
it. After his release the Emperor appointed him 
Lecturer and subsequently Professor of Oriental 
Langnage and Old Testament Philology at the 
University of Lemberg. He took up the Lemberg 
appointment in 1783 and the same year was initiated 
by the Lodge of that city. The publication in 1783 
of his tragedy, “ Sidney,” involved him in an action- 
at-law, and he saw himself forced to resign his chair 
and fled to Breslau. Here he was well and hospit- 
ably received by W. G. Korn, the publisher, in 1788, 
till he obtainod the appointment of tutor to the 
hereditary Prince of Scnonaich-Karolath. Fessler 
was not particularly enamoured of the then existing 
state of Freemasonry and the extravagancieB of the 
high degrees of the period, and thought to realise 
his ideal by establishing the Society of the “ Ever- 
geten,” i.e. Benefactore. This Society was to be 
independent of Church and State, and to work under 
Masonic forma. However, it never advanced beyond 
the stage of inception and dissolved of its own accord 
in 1795. Meanwhile, in 1791, Fessler had gone over 
to the Protestant Church, and had subsequently 


appears most 
prominent pl 
in the courae 


married ; bnt his marriage proved an nnhappy one. 
In 1796 he removed to Berlin, where, till the calami- 
tons year 1806, he enjoyed the salaried appointment 
of “ Consul ” in catholick and 6chool affairs in the 
department of Sonth Prnssia ; and acquired no small 
fame as a writer by the issue of several important 
Works. From llth May, 1783, to 2nd June, 1796, 
he was a member of Lodge “ Phoenix of the Round 
Table,” in Lemberg. He devoted himself with 
energy to the study of Freemasonry, and was mnch 
assisted therein by his friendship with several ex- 
perienced brethren. After his settlement in Berlin 
he fonnded the “ Wednesday Society for Humanita- 
rian Purposes,”* and onthe 2nd June, 1796, joined 
the Lodge “ Royal York of Friendship,” although 
he was disenclianted with Lodge life. His disap- 
proval of the spiritually dead Freemasonry of his 
day found expression in his celebrated three 
propositions : which were 

1. — The preservation and propagation of the 
trne Light of Freemasonry is only possible through 
individnal enlightened members, not by Lodges. 

2. — The individnal enlightened Freemason will 
do better to hold himself aloof from ali participation 
in the official work of the Lodge : and 

3. — An enlightened Freemason will act wisely 
if he abstains from attempting any reformation of 
Lodge activity so long as he is unable to insist upon 
a preliminary selection, winnowing and purifying of 
the Lodge members. 

After affiliation Fessler discovered, to his 
surprise, that the “ Royal York ” Lodge, although 
calling itself “Mother Lodge ” was totally devoid of 
any high aims, that it was nothing more than the 
rendezvout for a number of goed and honest, but 
ordinary, men of pleasnre, without any real know- 
ledge of Freemasonry whatever. The chief care of 
the Mother Lodge consisted in the collection of tho 
quarterages and fees of the danghter-lodges, its 
Archives contained only correspondence, minutes 
and rituals, its Treasnry was almost empty. But 
instead of the preservation of good morals and 
respectable balances, the propagation of the high 
degrees was cultivated ali the more assidnonsly. 
Beyond the three St. John’s degrees, there were a 
Perpignan degree, a Red Andrew degree, a Khight 
of the East degree, and a degree of Sovereign Rose 
Croix [or Rosicrucian] Princes. The members of 
this seventh degree formed a “ Sublime Council,” 
and decided on ali affairs of the Craft Lodges. But 
the members of the Lodge had ceased to find any 
spiritual profit in ali this and longed for something 
better, and their aspiratione found expression in the 
immediate introduction of Fessler within the ex- 
clusive portals of the Sublime Council ; which was 
effected in tbe absence of any desire on Fessler’s part 
and even contrary to his wish. Being introduced, 
the following state of affairs was laid bare before 
him. The Royal York Lodge called itself a Mother 
and Grand Lodge, was only such under sufferance 
as far as the State was concerned, but acknowledged 
as such by the Craft in general. At this time an 
edict respecting secret societies was to be expected 
from the Prussian Government, which would have 
had the effect of forcing the Royal York to submit 

* Ulttwnchs — nnd HnminitlLta — O mmII arthnFt 
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itself as a private lodge to tbe jurisdiction either of 
the ZinnendorfE Grand Lodge [National Grand Lodge 
of Germany], or of the National Mother Lodge of 
the “ Three Globes." Fessler then was instructed, 
on becoming a member of the Snblime Council, to 
avert this blow and to revise and amend ali the 
ritaals of the Lodge. Seeing a fair field for good 
work opened np to him heannoancedhis willingtiess 
to undertake this reformatio», and proposed that 
tbe members of the Royal York should divide them- 
selves into foar private Lodges and in conjnnction 
with the former daughters of the Lodge constitute a 
Grand Lodge. After two years of hard work the 
Grand Lodge was constituted with seven daughters, 
During the first year of this reformation he revised 
the first three degrees ; in order not to shock the 
brethren too much and to protect himself from the 
charge of innovating, he retained as much of the 
French Rite then in nse as possible, and filled np 
the blanks caused by his excisions with portions of 
the 1794 Prague Ritual, Swedish system. His new 
version was adopted with expressions of general 
approval in the Masters’ Conference of the 19th 
January, 1797, although he had considerably cur- 
tailed the privileges of the Worshipful Master and 
of the Sublime Council. He himself defined the 
three lesser lights as follows : “ The sun rules the 
day only, the moon the night only, and the Master 
the Lodge only, that is to say only the region of his 
labour. If, therefore, we recognise in the three 
greater lights the spirit of Freemasonry, unlimited 
by either time or place, the three lesser lights will 
remind us of the finito nature of our Lodge 
activity.” 

The next step was to formulate a Constitution. 
This was ali the more difficult because the possessore 
of the high degrees were too jealous of their 
privileges to relinquish them easily. Moreover, some 
of the twenty-six members of the Sublime Council 
were not masters of the German tongue, which 
naturally led to misunderstandings. His proposition 
of April, 1797, to suppress the high grades was 
unanimously rejected. He thei'efore chose an indi- 
rect road to the same end, and not only retained the 
four high degrees, but even created a fifth high 
degree, the eighth degree, or “ Innermost Orient.” 
But he diminished these high degrees to mere 
initiations connected with “ Steps to Knowledge,” 
[Erkenntnis8-stufen\ and the Scientific Union [ scienti - 
fischer-Bund.'] The six steps to knowledge which 
thus took the place of the fonr high degrees were 
called the Holy of Holies, Justifioation, Celebration, 
Transition, Home, and Culmination. Each step 
was preceded by an introduction and initiation 
and served to impart a knowledge of the various 
systems of Freemasonry and an understanding of their 
mysteries. Fessler says of these steps that the 
initiation “ is intended to appeal to the nobler feel- 
ings of the candidates, it is to be of a purely moral 
tendency, to promise nothing, to contain no hints of 
higher secrete, to leave nothing unexplained. The 
instruction in the steps to knowledge illuminates 
the understanding and guards it against error, the 
initiation appeals to ali that is good in the soul, 
awakens in it the Bpirit of Freemasonry, and guards 
it against apathy.” 


The in8titut.ion of the eighth degree was haaled 
with acclamations by the vain-glorious members of 
the Lodge. The fact is that in Berlin no effort 
whatever had been made to grasp Fessler’s idea, 
there was simply joy at the extra degree. The 
appreciation of the author’s philosophy was relega- 
ted to the provincial Lodges. 

The aspirations of the high degrees having thus 
been settled, it became necessary once more to revise 
the first three degi‘ees, and to so arrange them 
that they should no longer contain the promises and 
hints of higher secrets to which the suhsequent 
historical instruction of the steps to knowledge 
would give the lie. This necessary consequence was 
apparent even to the Innermost Orient and the 
retum of the apprentice degree to the old English 
ceremonial of initiation was thus made easier. 

The ritual being revivedinthis spirit, snbmitted 
and adopted with a few amendments, it was solemnly 
accepted throughout the whole Grand Lodge juris- 
diction on the night which saw the last of the 18th 
and ushered in the 19th century. The Grand Lodge 
was now a splendid artistic structure and occupied 
a commanding position. In 1797, when Fessler was 
made Deputy Grand Master, the Grand Lodge 
counted only three private Lodges ali told ; now 
they were sixteen in number. 

Meanwhile the brethren perceived with dismay 
that they could no longer plume themselves as for- 
mer ly on their possession of the high degrees. The 
Masonic College for Dogma and Doctrine, the Inner 
Orient, soon palled upon them, it satisfied no want 
of theirs. Moreover, Fesslers character was rugged, 
full of sharp corners and edges, which often gave 
offence and estranged the love of his brethren. On 
the 13th September, 1801, the celebrated jurist and 
privy counseller, Bro. E. F. Klein, was, at Fessler’s 
instigation, elected Grand Master, but he soon 
proved himself to be a timorous man, given to 
constant suspicion and intolerant of opposition, 
who very early sided with the opponente of Fessler 
and sought for an opportunity of removing the 
meritorious reformer. Meanwhile Fessler had con- 
ferred an Inner Orient on the Lodge “ Of the Three 
Hilis,” in Freiberg, and the Lodge had in acknow- 
ledgement made him an honorary member. Fessler, 
aware of the feeling against him in Berlin, announced 
to the Innermost Orient that he would retire for a 
while, which was followed on the 9th May, 1802, by 
the resignation of ali his offices, and shortly after- 
wards by a complete resignation of membership. 
His friend and colleague, Bro. Fischer, resigned his 
membership of the “ Royal York ” Lodge at the 
same time, and in 1803 both petitioned the Freiberg 
Lodge to be admitted subscribiDg members, which 
was readily accorded. This aroused the ire of 
Grand Lodge, which demanded that the Freiberg 
Lodge should strike their names off the list. After 
a long course of proceedings, during which Fessler 
was vigorously defended by his Lodge, the Mother 
Lodge declared the Freiberg Lodge erased “ for 
persistent disobedience.” But Freiberg declared 
itself independent and was acknowledged as such 
by the great majority of German Lodges. Previous 
to Fessler ’s withdrawal he, in conjunction with his 
friend Fischer, founded in Berlin the “Union or 
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Society of Scientific Freemasons,” destined chiefly 
to prosecate historical research. Thia Society 
developed most activity in Saxony. When in 1811 
the Saxon brethren agitated for a National Grand 
Lodge, which, as is known, resulted favourably on 
the 27th Sept., 1811, the Society of Scientific masons 
feli into decay and undeserved oblivion. 

Fonr months after Fessler’s witkdrawal he 
procnred a divorce. Fonr months later, in 
December, 1802, he married again and this time 
happily, purchased the estate of Kleiuwall, and 
left Berlin in 1803 in order “ sick of the world and 
of mankind” to piant his cabbages and pasturo his 
flocks. The nnfortunate war of 1806 rednced him 
to poverty. He lost his appointment and leased his 
estate, exchanging it for a country villa in Nieder- 
schonliausen, where for a time he lived in the most 
straightened circumstances. Bnt the Lodges in 
Leipzic, Dresden, and Freiberg, and even the “ Royal 
York,” did their part and snccoured his necessities, 
and Fessler’ s heart welled over with gratitude to 
his benefactore. At length after three long years 
of care and distress the late Qneen Louisa of Prnssia 
procnred him a Professorship at St. Peteraburg 
Univeraity. But he soon lost this appointment 
hecanse the authorities scented atheism in his philo- 
sophical discourses. Fessler then became Correa- 
pondent to the Commission for the Revision of the 
Law, and co-President of an edncational institution 
at Wolsk. Snddenly his appointment was once 
more withdrawn, whereby he was placed in great 
distress till in 1815 the Emperor Alexander's favonr 
relieved him by restoring his emolumenta and all 
arrears. In 1820 Fessler became Superintendent 


and President of the Consistory of the Evangelical 
Community in Sarotow, and in 1827 the Czar 
ordered him to take up his permanent abode 
in St. Pctersburg. In 1833 he was appointed 
Superintendent General and Ecclesiastical Counsel- 
lor of the Lutheran Community in St. Petersburg. 
Although he had shown an enduring conrage in all 
the circumstances of his life, prompting him to 
renewed exertions ; although he had provtd himself 
to be of a firm character under all stress of weather, 
nevertheless, in the last years of his life striet, 
severe orthodoxy gained a victory over his hitherto 
independent and free thinking soul. On the 15th 
December, 1839, a veteran of 82, he passed into 
the Grand Lodge above. 

In Russia, also, Fessler was active in Free- 
masonry, till on the 12th Augnst, 1822, an Ukase of 
the Czar forbade all Russian Freemasons any com- 
munication with foreign Lodges, and declared all 
Russian Lodges closed and dissolved. This step was 
taken, as is well-known, on account of the then state 
of Poland. 

[Note. — A few only of Fessler^s works can be cited : 
German tities are given in English. What is tbe Kaisor ? 
Vienna, 1782. Antbologia Hebraica. Institutiones linguarum 
Orientalum. Senecae Philosophi opera omnia. Sidney, a 
tragedy, Breslau (Cologne) 1788. Marone Aurelius, 1790-2. 
Aristides and Themistocles, Berlin, 1792. Matthias Corvinus, 
King of Hungary, Berlin, 1793. Attila, King of the Huns, 
Breslau, 1794. Alexander, the Conqueror, 1797. Complete 
Works on Masonry, Freiberg, 1801. A complete History of 
the Craft, from the Earliest Times to 1802 (never printed, 
oopies in MS. wore snpplied to brethren only.) Views on 
Beligion and the Church, Berlin, 1805. History of Hungary, 
1818 (26 years in preparation.) A Beview of my Pilgrimage 
of sixty years, Breslau, 1824. — G.W.8., Editob.] 


2hd MABCH, 1888. 


The Lodge met at Freemasons’ Hali, at 5 p.m. ; a Com- 
mittes meeting of the Officers having been held at 3.80. 
There were present the W.M., Bro. R. F. Gould, in the Chair, 
and Bros. W. Simpson, Lieut.-Col. Pratt, G. W. Speth, Frof. T. 
Hayter Lewis, Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, W. H. Bylands, and 
Bev. J. C. Bell. Also the following members of the Corres- 
pondence Circle : — Bros. F. A. Powell, G. Kenning, S. R. 
Beskett, Dr. W. R. Woodman, C. Kupferschmidt, and Coi. J, 
Mead ; and Bros, the Rev. O. 0. Cockren, P.Pr.G.Ch., Notts, 
and Champney Powell, Pr.G. Sec. , Monmouthshire. 

Sixty-seven candidatos, viz. : eight Lodges and fifty-nine 
brethren, were admitted to the membership of the Correspon- 
dence Circle, bringing np the roll to 661 members. The 
Worshipful MaBter commented on the satisfactory nature of 
the liat, both as regard tonumber and quality, and recognized 
the successful efforts of several members to strengthen and 
augment the Circle. It wonld be impossible to mention the 
names of all these active friends and snpporters, but two 
had in recent times stood out prominently. He alluded 
to Bro. G. Felton Lancaster, of Gosport, and Bro. J. Leech 
Atherton, of Bradford, the latter of whom had induced at 
least thirty of his masonic friends to join our ranks. Buch 
efforts deserved grateful record in the minutes, and wonld 
show the brethren how mnch might be done if only each 
one wonld exert his personal influence. 


The Secretary announced large additione and donations 
to the Library of the Lodge.* 

* As each metnber is now provided with a printed list of suchaddltlons 
previou» to each Lodge meeting, spece will no longer be occupled in these 
Transactioni bv their recita! . 


The following brethren were proposed to join the Lodge : 

Edward James Caetle, Q.C. j P.M. 143.f 

Edward Macbean, bom in 1855, of Glasgow. Was 
initiated in No. 3|, Glasgow 8t. John’s Lodge, in 1883 ; ex- 
alte d in Glasgow Chapter, No. 60, in 1885, J. in 1887. Is 
the autbor of “ Notes on History of Scottish Craft Masonry;” 
“ Notes on Craft Ceremonia! ; “ “ Address on Egyptian 
Mysteries ; ” and “ On Symbolism.” 

Frederick Hastlngs Goldney, of Cbippenbam, Wilt- 
shire, (son of 8ir GabrieI Goldney, Bart., P.G.W.) bom 1846. 
Initiated 1868, in tbe Prince of Wales Lodge, No. 259, joined 
Lodge Lansdowne, 626, in 1869, W.M. tbereof in 1874, and 
Lodge Rectitude, No. 335, in 1872. Is S.W. of Prinoe of 
Wales Lodge, and Prov. Grand Treasurer for Wiltshire since 
1877, serving also as Senior Grand Warden of the same 
province in 1879. Was exaltedin Royal Cnmberland Chapter 
No. 41 in 1870, and joined Wiltsbire Chapter 855 in 1877, Z. 
thereof in 1887. In 1885 was appointed Junior Grand Deaoon 
in Grand Lodge of England. Is tbe autbor of “ History of 
Freemasonry in Wiltshire,” and other works. 

The Secretary reminded the brethren of the resolntion 
arrived at on the 6th Jannary last, respecting the Lodge 
Library, and read letters which had passed between the 
Worshipful Master and the Grand Secretary in consequenoe. 
The final steps wonld now be taken to get the deed drawn np 
and dnly exeented. 

t The fu II record will be given in the next part. Bro. Oastie being on 
dreuit Ia unahle to sucplr tu with the particulari in time ior thit number. 
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Junior Army and Navy Club, 

SI. James’ Street, London, 

16tfc February, 1888. 

Vkby Wobshipful Sib akd Bbotheb, 

I am desired by the Lodge Qnatuor Coronati, No. 2076, 
to place before you a scheme they are anxious to carry into 
execntion, and which they trnst may have the good fortune to 
bo aubmitted to the Board of General Pnrposes fortified and 
recommended by yonr peraonal approval. 

No. 2076, thongh a yonng Lodge, has made steady pro- 
gress since ita consecration in January 1886. The memberg 
are twenty-one in number, and there is an Outer, or Corres- 
pondenco Circle, in connection with the Lodge, composed of 
brethren who are interested in ita special labonra, and sub- 
scribe to our printed Transactions. The latter waa eatablished 
in January of last year, and already numbers 243 membera. 

Many valuable books have been presented to the Lodge 
Library, and it ia the confident anticipation of our colleetion 
being stili fnrther enriched by the gift of rare worka and 
manuscripta, that induces na to favour the adoption of a 
scheme, vrhich, while calculated to inapire confidence in the 
general aima of the Lodge, will also, we venture to hope, be 
regarded by the Board of General Pnrposes as an asaurance 
of onr sincere desire to so shape our action as a Lodge that 
ahonld it, from any untimely cause, become extinct, our books 
might poss into the possession of the Grand Lodge and thus 
enbance — it may well be, to Bome appreciable extent — the 
value of our national Masonic Library. 

It ia with these objecta in view that we aolioit the per- 
mission of the Board, to the preparation of a deed, whereby 
our Library may be vested in Trusteea who, in the evont of 
the Quatuor Coronati Lodge being diasolved, or becoming re- 
duced to three membera, would be required to place the 
colleetion in the possession of the Grand Lodge, anch deed, I 
may add, to be drawn np in striet accordance with whatever 
instructione the Board of General Porposea may be pleased 
to convey to ua. 

Believe me, V.W., Sir and Brother, 

Yours fraternally, 

R. F. GOULD, W.M., No. 2076. 
The Y.W. the Grand Secrctary. 


Qrand Seeretary’e Office, 

Freemasone’ Hali, Oreat Queen Street, London, W.C., 
23 rd February, 1888. 

Deab Sib akd Bbotheb, 

I have duly laid before the Board of General Pur posea 
your letter of the 16th inst., reapecting the Library now being 
formed by the Qnatuor Coronati Lodge, and I am desired to 
say, in reply, that ahould, unfortunately, the Lodge ceaae to 
exist, the Board will be quite ready to oomply with their 
desire that their oollection of books should be placed in the 
Library of Grand Lodge. 

Yours fraternally, 

8HADWELL H. CLERKE, G.S. 

Bro. R. F. Gould, P.G.D., 

Lodge No. 2076, London. 


The Seoretary reported that in oonformity with hia 
instructiona of the 6th January last, he had procured estimatea 
and deaigns for a Lodge jewel or medal which the membera 
of both Outer and Inner Circles ahould be entitled to wear: 
that the W.M. and Officere had considered the matter in 
Committee and recommended that the tender of Bro. George 
Kenning be aocepted. On motion duly made it was resolved 
to adopt the report of the Committee and that the Senior 
Warden and Secretary oonjointly be entruated with the super- 
Vision of the work. 

Bbo. W. H. Btlands then re ad a paper entitled : 


A WORD OJf CHS 

LEGEHBS OF THE COKPAGNOHNAGE. 

When reading some years ago the posthumous 
work of Arthur Dinaux entitled Les Societes 
Badines, two of the Brotherhoods there mentioned 
particularly attracted my attention. For the 
compilation of a history of these, I have for some 
time past been collecting books and notes ; a small 
portion of the history of one of them I now propose 
to consider — the other which is also not without its 
interest, must be left for a future occasion. 

First, by the way of an apology for the want of 
smoothuess that may be observed in some parta of 
this paper, I may say that it has been composed 
under considerable difficulty, and at times when I 
was very far from well. Besides the difiiculties of 
selection from a mass of notes, I have had to contend 
with a more than ordinary pressure of other work, 
and the time I have been able to devote to the 

E ' has for the most part been stolen from those 
during which popular superstition says it ia 
best to be asleep. 

For the benefit of those whose masonic studies 
have not been directed to this portion of the subject, 
I may say that by the Compagnonnage is under- 
stood that vast body of Bkilled workmen in France, 
embracingalmostevery sort of trade, which formerly 
as well as in modera times, made what was called 
the Tour de France. By following the prescribed 
limits of this tour, and by rising step by step in the 
Brotherhood, the workman gained additional credit 
and experience, qualifying him at last to take his 
place at the head of his trade. 

The following Bummary extracted from the 
work of Perdiguier gives in the shortest possible 
form the great divisions of the Society. 

The Compagnonnage recognizes three principal 
Founders ; it forms many Devoirs, and is divided 
into many Societies. The Masons ( tailleurs de pierre ), 
named the Compagnons etrangers, otherwise called 
Loups, the joiners and locksmiths of the Devoir de 
Liberte, called Gavots, recognize Solomon ; and they 
say that this kiug to reward them for their labours 
gave them a Devoir, and united them together fra- 
ternally in the precincts of the Temple, the work of 
their hands. 

The Masons, ( tailleurs de pierre) named Com- 
pagnone passants, and called Loups-Oarous. The 
joiners and locksmiths of the Devoir, called Devor- 
ante, also pretend that they issued from the Temple, 
that Maifcre Jacques, famous conductor of the worka 
in that edifice, founded them. 

The carpenters, Compagnons passants or Bons- 
Drilles, claim the same origin as the last group, they 
also issued from the Temple, and Pere Soubise, 
renowned in carpentry, was their founder. 

It is not necessary, at the present time, to do 
more than submit the above short sketeh of the 
Compagnonnage. At the time Perdiguier wrote it 
included nearly every trade ; one by one they had 
become affiliated to the three principal Devoirs. 

This word Devoir, which will constantly occur, 
may need some little explanation. It has, in 
French, many meanings, for example, dutv, be- 
haviour, task, exercise, and may mean also debt. 
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Perdignior informa na that the Devoir ia a code, 
and it appeara e vident that it inclnded certain mlea, 
bnt it ia not mj intentio n now to diacnaa ita real 
signification. I mnat, however, mention that I en- 
tirely disagree with Bro. Gonld when he atatea that 
it corresponded with the roll8 of “ Old Chargea ” 
of Masona. It ia a qneation in my mind, if it was 
ever written at ali, and if it were I donbt veiy much 
if it contained any of the legondary history of the 
Compagnonnage. 

For the present pnrpoae it will be sufficient to 
accept Perdignier’s explanation that it ia a code, i.e. 
laws of government. 

To connect Freemasonry with thi8 body of 
operatives ia not by any means a new idea, bnt 8uch 
a compariaon has for the most part been confined to 
Frencn writers. In onr own country here and there 
a mention of it occurs ; Heckethorn in hia Secret 
Sodetiee, and Mackey in his Encyclopcedia, devote 
a amall space to it, bnt the main points were not 
given in detail nntil they appeared in the first 
rolnme of Bro. Gould’s History of Freemasonry. 

Perdignier, from whose work Le Livre du Com- 
pagnonnage, the larger portion of what is known 
of the legenda has been obtained by every one 
considering the anbject, it must not be forgotten, as 
Bro. Gonld has already pointed ont, was far too 
conscientiou8 to expose any of the Secrets, and wrote 
of the Compagnonnage as a good mason would 
write of Freemasonry. He telis his atory in a plain 
matter-of-fact kind of way, bnt it ia to be regret- 
ted that in making his Tour de France he did not 
imbibe a little more Archaeology conpled with his 
pbilanthropy. 

Whatever he pnblished we may fairly conclude 
was considered to be common property, and directly 
of little or no importance, so far as the real mysteries 
of his order were concerned. 

He was followed by Morean and others, in fact 
Perdignier’s book appears to have given rise to quite 
a literatore on the snbject. His sole object it mnat 
be remembered was the regeneration of the order, 
by deatroying what he considered to be the abnaea 
in the aystem — ancient habita and cnstoma handed 
down, bnt ill-suited to modern times. He had no 
intention of giving a detailed history of the Society, 
bnt simply so far as was necesaary for his pnrpoae, 
considered the legenda, manners, and customs, as he 
fonnd them. 

His work gradnally increased in size from ita 
first issne in 1839, bnt even all his efforts to raake 
it of more valne to his brethren failed to collect a 
proper acconnt of the variouB legenda existing in 
the different devoirs. Some of them appear only 
in scattered references and mere scraps of informa- 
tion; it will therefore be easily aeen how difficult 
it is, withont more definite Btatements, to decide, 
what was or was not the form of some of the Bup- 
posed legenda. A charge laid against him by one 
of his correspondents was that he had not pnblished 
some of the old aonga of the Compagnonnage. It is 
mnch to be regretted that he did not, aa they might 
have yielded some information on the snbject. 

C. G. Simon in his Elude Historique et Monile 
sur le Compagnonnage (Paris 1853) informa na that 
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large correapondence, bnt in my opinion the resuit 
is very far from being commensura te with the great 
labour it is Bnpposed to have entailed. Some im- 
portant matters occnr in it which it is difficnlt to 
verify, and on the other hand, some are not men- 
tioned which it could fairly be expected wonld there 
find a place. 

I may quote almost the first lines of his book — 
the worda of a no leas distingnished anthor than 
Charles Nodier, as they show the valne placed on 
the “ Compagnonnage Theory.” “ Les aochitea de 
“ m^tiers, sont probablement anciennes comme les 
“ metiers. On retronve des traces de leur existence 
“ et de lenr action dans toutes lea hiBtoires. La 
“ Maqonnerie n’eat antre chose, dans aaaource comme 
“ dana sea emblSmea, qne 1’aasociation des ouvriers 
“ ma<jons ou batisseurs, complete en sea troia gradea : 
“ Vapprenti, le compagnon et le maitre ; et l’origine 
“ r£elle de la Maconnerie, c’eat le Compagnonnage .” 

I need qnote no more for the preaent pnrpoae, 
except to say that Simon looka npon the French 
Society aa “ 1’enfant d6g6n6r6,” and adda “ Recher- 
“ eher 1’origine primitive du Compagnonnage, c’est 
“ donc rechereher 1’origine des Franca-Ma^ona.” 

Thia, one of the many origina of our Society, 
like others that have blazed out brilliantly in their 
day, I fear aa a direct origin mnat like them be given 
np. At tbe same time it ahould not be forgotten 
tbat there may have been, and indeed must have 
been, during tbe constant connexiou8 for peace and 
war between England and France, points of contact 
ranging over a considerable period of time, when 
there would be possibly not only tbe introduction of 
trade rules one from the other, but the exchange 
also of ceremonial usagea. Hence arises the valne 
of all collections of facta, throwing light on the 
laws of the trade guilda and secret societiea. 

The legend of which I here submit a translation, 
has so far as I can discover, never appeared in so 
perfect a form, except in the book from which I 
have obtained it. No anthor, French or English, 
who has dealt with the snbject, coming undor my 
notice, appears to have been aware of its existence. 
Scraps of it have appeared at times, bnt, those parta 
which were considered most intoresting and of most 
valne have not been given. Thia, I snppose, was 
because the literary labonra of a French Joinor onght 
to have exhausted themselves in a second edition. 
Bnt it was not the case. After leaving France 
Perdignier devoted himself to his snbject and pub- 
lished several books, among others a third edition 
of his work on the Compagnonnage issned in 1857, 
from which I have obtained the completion of the 
atory. 

As to the final decision that the “ Compagnon- 
nage theory” is simply an opinion with only 
the same valne as some other theories, many may 
think differently from myaelf. Bnt whatever the 
decision may be, it cannot be overlooked, as Gonld 
has said, when the whole system is examined, that 
there is more than a similarity of trade cnstoma. It 
is needless to enter into the snbject here as even if 
desirable it would be outside the present object. 
Many of the corresponding cnstoma have been re- 
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History already referred to, he being preceded by 
Simon. 

The Temple of Solomon was the fonntain-head 
as will be seen. But whether any connexion is 
established between the Compagnonnage and Free- 
masonry or not, it is particnlarly interesting to have 
another distinet building legend, mentioning the 
manner of the supposed introdnetion of the building 
arts into France. A legend also credited to the 
extent snch compilations nsually are, and in the 
hands of the Soeiety employing those arts in that 
country. 

I must point out, however, that althongh the 
French story contains a portion of snch legendary 
history, and the samo idea to some extent pervades 
both, the widest distinction must be drawn between 
the French legend and the English one as given m 
our Old Charges. It is true that both endeavonr to 
claim an ancient and respectable origin, not only for 
the Soeiety itself, but for its rules, formulated and 
gi-anted in each case by one or more of the celebri- 
ties of ancient history, dating from a supposed time 
of formal foundation. 

The internal and main difference is, however, 
most marked, and ought not to be overlooked. 
Whereas the “ Old Charges ” following pretty much 
on the lines of the old chronicles give a more or less 
complete legendary descent of the building art from 
the creation of the world up to historical times ; the 
Compagnonnage legend on the contrary, gives merely 
sufficient of that descent for the purpose of the 
story, commencing when the Temple of Solomon was 
finished, the greater portion of the history being 
devoted to what might be to some extent compared 
with the Lives of the Saints. One character, 
Maitre Jacques, in his life and death standa promin- 
ently out, althongh other characters appear playing 
more or less important parts in this all-important 
drama. They each take their proper role it is true, but 
ali are subservient to the history of the one man, and 
little or nothing is told of their history more than is 
absolutely necessary to snstain the main points of 
the story. Even Perdiguier himself, a member of 
the Compagnonnage, nnless his reticence is a ques- 
tion of honour, which I very much doubt, can add 
but little. As already pointed out he appears to 
have spent much well directed effort to collect infor- 
matiou and make himself master of the subject, but 
without avail. The attempt to compose a history, 
which he inserted in the second volume of his work, 
is little more than various statements more or less 
reliable taken from the books he was able to exam- 
ine ; the remainder consisting of his own theories, 
comparisons, and deductions. From the Compag- 
nonuage itself he apparently could gain no further 
Information. For this reason, among others, I am 
inclined to think that this legend of Maitre Jacques 
is the only fabulous written history possessed by the 
Compagnonnage. It is possible that the earliest form 
claimed origin simply from Solomon, Hiram, and the 
Temple. That at some period as suggested by 
Simon ( Etude , &c., p. 90) the unpretending, thongh 
distinguished, man Hiram the Builder, (perhaps 
with a legend) gave way, and was ultimately super- 
seded by the Royal Solomon. 


It is probable also, that at a stili later time the 
legend of Maitre Jacques either sncceeded it in 
legend form, or retaining the one fact of the build- 
ing of the temple, as it is now given, was compiled 
to meet the requirements of another branch of the 
Soeiety. Perdiguier himself says, as will be seen, 
that each Soeiety has made for itself a story, more 
or less similar. 

It is worth remarking that in the Add. M8. 
23198 (“ Cooke MS.”) it is said (fol. 19. I. 421, etc.) 
“ we have seyn ” the story of Euclid written both in 
Latin and French in our charges. Again (fol. 24. I. 
465, etc.) Solomon confirmed the charters of David, 
to Masons, and himself taught them “ maners ” — 
“ And fro thens y* worthy sciens was brought i[nto] 
fraunce,” i.e. from Solomon and the Temple. It ia 
stated that this is recorded in other chronicles, and 
“ olde bokys of masonry,” and tho legend is followed 
with more or less difference in the various copies of 
the “ old Charges.” The French version as will be 
seen bridges over the diffioulty by placing the foun- 
dation of Marseilles some hundreds of years too 
early. The English, obviateB it by making 
“Naymns Grecus” live from the time of Solomon 
to the time of Charles Martcll. 

From the list given above, it will be seen that 
the stonemasons compagnons elrangers, those work- 
men from Phoenicia and hence called strangers, are 
placed first in the list of the children of Solomon. 
Perdiguier states (II. 252) that this is an arrange- 
ment seldom disputed. The locksmiths, followers 
of Jacques, often told him, he says, that they recog- 
nized that body as the father of the Compagnonnage. 
And I am inclined to agree with him, that a Soeiety 
must have been the first to be able to take Solomon 
as its founder ; also supposing the children of 
Jacques had existed alone, and a small section had 
taken all at once in the twelfth or thirteenth century 
the high sounding title of Sons of Solomon, they 
would simply have died a natural death from ridi- 
cule. 

Unfortunately if any legend of Solomon existed 
beyond the ordinary historical facts, very little of it 
is now to be recovered. The followers of Solomon 
claimed to have received their devoir within the 
precincts of the Temple. Of the other divisions we 
are only told that they issued from the Temple, 
when it was finished, and were founded by the Con- 
ductor of the works, Maitre Jacques, and one well 
skilled in carpentry, Pere Soubise. It will be 
noticed that in some places the title of the latter, 
in the legend, is changed from pere to maitre. 

These founders, (following the legend) being 
all employed together at the Temple, must have 
received at first the same devoir from Solomon. 
This idea of a single original foundation and devoir 
is mentioned in one of the songs given by Perdiguier 
(II. 112,) where it is stated : — 

“ Our founders in their synods Jacques, Soubise 
“ and Solomon, thought in the same manner when 
“ they wrote their Codes. If, then, we are in con- 
“ Science subject to the same laws ; heuceforth on 
“ the Tour of France let us behave as friends.” 

And of the various characters attributo' 1 to the 
three founders another song (II. 118) seems to 
express the current opinion : — 
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“ Of Solomon the wisdom is boasted, he is a 
“ worthy governor of the Compagnons. Of Maitre 
“ J aeques the tenderness is known, and of Soubise 
“ one knows the sentiment.” 

In a song (I. p. 157) with refereuce to the 
Temple of Solomon there occurs : — 

“ Temple raised to our first mysteries, it is from 
“ thy breast that the pious men whom we call our 
“ first fathers have bequeathed to ub the means of 
“ being happy, etc.” 

Again (I. p. 160) : — 

“ Solomon from his great wisdom, was a model 
“ to the world ; let us sing then with gladness this 
“beautifnl name which is so dear to us. He 
“ founded our Compagnonnage to recompense our 
“ labours.” 

There is one song (I. p. 190) which may give a 
portion of the legend of Solomon. It speaks of him 
as “ the first Architect of the world, and the first 
“ author of building. In giving to thy children the 
“ stone-cutters the compass and pencils, and the 
“friendship as of brothers,” etc. 

Again (I. 208) : — 

“Oh supreme Compagnonnage, Judea saw thy 
“ birth. Near perishing by a shipwreck, the 
“ Etemal saved thy ship ; and soon a happy shore 
“ saw thy torch alluding perhaps to the jouraey 
by sea from Judea to F rance, if anything more than 
poetical imagination. 

Another song (I. 211) classes Hiram and Solo- 
mon together, making no mention of the other two : 

“ Jernsalem, city of Judea, shining abode of onr 
“fouuder, towards thy surroundings, near thy 
“ sacred ruin shone the height of Mount Moriah. 
“ There was built the Temple of glory, and by Hiram 
“all was directed. All his labours rest in the 
“ memory of the Compagnons du Devoir etranger. 

“ Our great King, that sublime monarch, wished 
“ at last to reward them, to confide to them a secret, 
“ a mark, [marque, a mark, badge, sign,] and to give 
“ them the holy Devoir. They all swore in their 
“ enraptured souls, at the foot of the throne, in the 
“bosom of justice, to say nothing at the perii of 
“ their life of any secret of the Devoir etranger. 

“ In a short time under the sky of France, this 
“ shining star is seen to grow greater, all flourishing, 
“ . . . etc. Understand, twenty-eight centuries 

“ have beheld the true children of the wise Solomon.” 

Again, (I. 213) : — 

“ This King overlooks at each instant, our 

“ fiights, in the Tour of France The 

“ temple has received our oaths, and Solomon our 
“ faithful vows.” 

Again in a song of the passants (I. 214) : — 

“ In wandering over the four corners of the 
“ globe, if you lose the star of the East, the vaga- 
“ bond course of the Compagnon seems to face ali 
“ troubles, .... etc.” 

Another of the Strangers has (I. 216) : — 

“ Behold the bright star, it will point you to 
“ the distant East, and appears to be dim, near to a 


“ transparent cloud. On the horizon brilliant with 
“ fire, Hiram with a compass in his hand, seems 
“ totrace for you the outtine of the shores and banks 
“ of Jordan.” 

Perdiguier says that he does not pretend to 
trace the divisions of the Compagnonnage to their 
origin, but gives a few pages on the three founders. 
His life of Solomon, including copies of the letters 
that passed between that King and Hiram of Tyre, 
is simply what might be obtained by anyone. In a 
note upon the letter of King Hiram in which he 
says “ I send you a man expert and akilful,” 
Perdiguier adds, “ This expert and skilful man is 
withont doubt that other Hiram, who is looked upon 
as one of the Architecta of the Temple.” 

His reticence, although I doubt it, may be 
owing to the fact that he himself belonged to the 
followers of Solomon, and therefore he did not feel 
called upon to detail any of the legend belonging to 
that division. The iuformation given about. Solomon, 
as will be seen centres in the one fact. Another 
mention bearing on Hiram will be noted in his re- 
marks on the legend of Pire Soubise, where they 
are said to have been colleagues at the Temple. 

Perdiguier BayB also that Maitre Jacques was a 
colleague of Hiram (I. p. 34) ; the murder of Hiram 
is mentioned (I. p. 40). Again on the same page 
when describing the Enfants de Salomon, cutters of 
stone, he says : — The stone-cutters, Compagnons 
etrangers, called les Loups, pass for being the most 
ancient in the Compagnonnage. There is among 
them an old fable in which it is a question of Hiram, 
according to some, Adonhiram nccording to others ; 
there are in it crimes and punishments : but I leave 
this fable for what it is worth. 

He states (I. p. 45) that the name etrangers, 
came from the fact that almost all the stone-cutters 
employed at the Temple, were not of Judea, but of 
Tyre and the neighbouring countries, and that the 
Society consisted of them alone in ancient times. 

The Joiners du Devoir, children of Maitre 
Jacques, we are told (I. p. 46) wear white gloves, 
because, as they say, they did not steep their hands 
in the blood of Hiram. 

In explaining the word Chien belonging to all 
the Compagnons du Devoir, (I. p. 61) he says it is 
believed by some to be derived from the fact that it 
was a dog which discovered the place where the 
body of Hiram, Architect of the Temple, lay under 
the rubbish, and that after that all the Compagnons 
who separated themselves from those who had slain 
Hiram were called by this name of Chien, or dog.* 

In the legend of the murder of Hiram the 
blame then, according to one form, rested with the 
followers of Solomon, and was snpposed to have 
been the work of the particular division who were 
strangers, having come from the coantry from 
whence Solomon obtained Hiram the builder. They 
were his own countrymen in fact. This is impor- 
tant as it gives the legend to the most ancient 
division of the order, the stone-cutters, Compagnons 
Etrangers called Loups, (c.f. Perdiguier, Livre du 
Comp. II. 28.) 

* This origin is >aid to be either an error or a satira, in a letter from a 
Compagnon du Devoir, printedby Perdiguier. Livrtdu C. II. p. 72. 
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Although Hiram did not leave the Temple, 
aooording to any legend of the Compagnonnage we 
now possess, and like Jacqnes and Soubise, become 
himself the founder of a Bevoir, it is most likely 
from the above qnotations that he fignred in the 
original legend of the followers of Solomon. Ap- 
parently he is supposed to have remained with 
Solomon, or not to have been alive, at the time of 
the departure of the other two great founders. 

In the drawing given by Perdignier of Maitre 
Jacqnes, Soubise, and their followers leaving the 
Temple, which I may mention he also published in 
a larger size, a figure is seen standing near Solomon, 
holding in his extended left hand a pair of compasses. 
Perdignier as in the other cases does not indicate on 
the piate for whom this figure is intended, but I 
take it to be Hiram, from the song already quoted. 
It will also be noticed that although the Temple is 
roofed in, and evidently near completion, it is not 
entirely finished. Workmen are represented stili 
cutting stones, and the scaffolding remains in 
position. 


au invention entirely masonic * and introdnced by 
those men initiated into the two secret societies.” 
(II. 75.) 

From the above statement of Perdiguier it will 
be seen that the question in the Compagnonnage was 
between Hiram, and Adonhiram, and somewhat the 
same idea will be found mentioned by Moreau. It is 
worth noting that the same difference of opinion 
occurred between two sets of the Freemasons in 
France during the eighteenth century. 

Several legends of Hiram, attributed to the 
Compagnonnage, have been given by various writers, 
but I have not been able to find good authority for 
them. I can only imagine that they were created 
frorn the few scraps of information given above. 
Nevertheless, it must never be forgotten that 
probably no celebrity of ancient times had more 
legends attached to his name than Solomon and his 
completion of the Temple, some of which connect 
with him Hiram. 

I must now say something of the form of the 
manuscript as it is presented. The French employed 



SALOMON. 

MAITRE JACQUES. LE PERE SOUBISE. 

Les Compagnons partent de ia Judde pour se repondre dans le Monde. 

( Frvm Perdiguier, Livre du Compagnonnage, frd Bdn.) 


Before considering the legend it will be well 
to state the opinion of Perdiguier himself. “ As for 
this history of Hiram,” he says, “ I only regard it 
as a sufficiently ingenious fable, but of which the 
consequences are horrible, for it tends to divide 
those t who look upon it seriously. The Bible, the 
only book with real authority as to the builders of the 
Temple of Solomon, says nothing of the murder of 
Hiram, and for my part I do not believe it. The 
Compagnons etrangers and those of la Liberte have 
no authentic detail of this fable, quite new for them, 
and I think that the Compagnons of the other 
Societies are in no better position ; I look upon it as 


in its composition bears no raarks of antiquity, 
beyond a few uncommon modes of expression. It is 
not always grammatically correct and the sbort 
sentences in which mnch of it is written are peculiar. 
Perdiguier, as will be seen, calls it a “ very curious 
document,” and states that he has not changed a 
single word, therefore we may assume that we have 
an exact copy of his original. The forms of lan- 
guage need not be a difficulty, for of course there is 

* In s note he juetly claims (or the Compagnonnage on earUer date 
than that at which Freemasonry was introduoed into France, which he 
States to have been in 1715. Could discredite him I or this error. (Hist. of 
F.M. I. 242.) My own impresslon is that he only followed Tbory, (Acta. 
Latoin. I. 21) who gives the date as 1725 (or which 17i5 is a misprint. 
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always the possibility that his copy was a modem- 
ized edition of an older document, or taken down 
from memory. I might qnote as an instance among 
the “ old Charges ” the Krause MS., as being a 
somewhat similar case. 

The legend has by some writers been compared 
with the history of the betrayal of Jesus Christ, 
and indeed as will be seen there are evident points 
of similarity ; but there the Christianity ends. 
Throughout, in varions portions where it might 
reasonably be expected in a document of Catholic 
times some token of Christianity would be present 
none is fonnd. In fact, so far as it is possible to 
trace the few incidents which occnr, they point to 
customs of an older time, and in place of Christian 
ideas an evident monotheism is present. It is quite 
true that some of the names of the towns are of 
Christian origin, bnt these are specified as being the 
more modera names, and it is worth noting that 
when Moreau reprints a portion of the legend (De 
la Beforme, etc., p. 110) he places these modera 
names in brackets. 

Many opinions have been stated as to the date 
of the origin, or rather the period at which the 
Compagnonnage took distinet form, and from these, 
efforts have been made to date the legend. If this 
could be ascertained satisfactorily, we should have 
perhaps a marginal date to work from. Moreau 
(Un mot sur le Compagnonnage, Auxerre 1841, p. 8) 
says : — 

“I believe that its establishment does not go 
“ farther back than four or five centuries : [i.e. 1300 
“or 1400] an epoch at which so many Gothio 
“ Cathedrals and Monumenta were built in France. 
“ Originally (Ib. p. 9) there were only fonr corps 
“ d’etat admitted into the Compagnonnage: the 
“ carpenters, the cutters of stone, the joiners and 
“ the locksmiths. The principal workmen of 
“ buildings.” (Cf. also Ib. p, 16.) 

Again (Un Mot, etc., p. 9), he says : “ln spite of 
“ their small number [t.e. four corps] there was 
“ almost at once a schism for a reason I do not know, 
“ a battle of Compagnons, or conductore of works, 
“ in which a Hiram or Adonhiram was slain ; in 
“ short they divided themselves into two hostile 
“ campa, one recognized Maitre Jacques as founder 
“ and protector, the othera Solomon. The latter had 
“ only three corps, the stone-cutters, the joiners and 
“ locksmiths. From that time, date ali these rival- 
“ ries, which are changed into bloody battles.” 

To Maitre Jacques he adds the following note : 
“ Architect, undertaker or conductor of the works at 
the Temple of Solomon, or afterwards, Jacques 
Molay, Grand-Master of the Templara, exeeuted in 
the xiv century.” 

Again (De la Beforme, p. 110), in repeating a 
fragment of the legend from Perdiguier, Moreau 
writes : — 

“ And Maitre Jacques, where is his history to be 
'“ found ? Up to now M. Perdiguier is the only one, 
“ I believe, who has delivered up several fragmenta 
“ to publicity, fragments which were probably sent 
“ to him by the Compagnons du Devoir.” 

It may be stated that he appeara himself to have 
originally belonged to the Compagnons du Devoir 


from which he sug^ests Perdiguier obtained the 
legend. 

“ Hqwever,” he again writes (De la Beforme, 
p. 112), “ the Compagnonnage exists, and it onght 
“ necessarily to have an origin of the remotest 
“ antiquitity, for its manners are not of our time. 

“ Will it not be more reasonable to admit that 
“ other tradition which makes the Compagnonage dn 
“ Devoir take birth at Orleans and that of the Devoir 
“ de liberti at Chartres. 

“It is certain that the numerous workmen 
“ occupied in the construction of the majestio 
“ Cathedrals of France, had SocietieB of relief and- 
“ of initiations. With the aid of combination they 
“ travelled from one country to another. By the 
“initiations they were classed according to their, 
“talenta. Therefore it is very credible that in 
“the thirteenth or fourteenth century, an epoch 
“ when the Cathedrals of Orleans and Chartres 
“ were built, a schism or rivalry might arise between 
“ the workmen of these two towns almost neighboura. 
“ Then conducted by the rival Maitres, or conductore, 
“ whether from conceit, interest, or any other cause, 
“ they divided and formed two societies. What 
“gives rise to the belief that the Enfants de 
“ Solomon were the dissenting parties is that they 
“ honour themselves with the name of Compagnons 
“ du Devoir de Liberti, and that they receive indis- 
“ criminately Compagnons of all religions, where as 
“ the Compagnons du Devoir only receive Catholics. 
“ This belief is shared by many Compagnons, it was 
“ by Maraeillais Bon-Accord, Compagnon Gavot 
“ Joiner.” 

Marseillais Bon Accord was the author of the 
satyrical song about Maitre Jacques and Pdre 
Soubise, to be quoted later, mentioning their joumey 
to Orleans. 

It must be remembered that Moreau cast aside 
the legends, not becanse he was unable to find that 
they really existed in the Compagnonnage, for 
he admits it, by attributing the legend of Maitre 
Jacques to the division with which it will be seen 
Perdiguier says it was preserved — but because he 
found that they were not in accordance with history, 
or rather that they were not to be found there at 
all. It is therefore in this spirit that he writes (Ib. 
115) : — 

“ The burlesque history of Maitre Jacques is 
“ nothing but a fable invented purposely, in part 
“ copied from the life of Jesus Christ ; and lastly 
“ that it is at Chartres and at Orleans that the 
“ Compagnonnage had its birth.” 

One item which may help in arriving at a date 
in the history of the legend of the Three Founders 
appears in the examination before the Doctora of the 
Sorbonne, 1651-55. 

In the work of Pierre Lebrun, ( Histoire Critique 
des pratiqu.es super stitieuses, etc., Amsterdam, 1733- 
36,) are the documenta so often repeated, of which 
translations are given in Gould’s History (I, 233, 
etc.) 

Lebrun died 6th January, 1729, aged about 67 
yeara. 

The description of the iniquities performed by 
the Tailora contains the following sentence, in the 
form of “ passing (passer) compagnons.” “ They teli 
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him the history of the three first compagnons, which 
is full of impnrity,” etc. 

In the observations on the resolution of the 
Doctors, oceurs : — “ Mnst therebe, above this, public 
schools of impnrity, as it seems the compagnons 
Tailors carry on ? Bnt must Jesns Christ, dead once 
for onr sins, be crucified again by sacriligions hands, 
and by the execrable actions of these wretches, who 
represent over again His Passion, in the midst of 
pots and pints ?” They are then charged with 
imitating by derision the Sacrament, etc. Of course 
I am aware that the above sentence may refer to the 
cbarge as regards the Sacrament ; bnt if the Legend 
of the Compagnonnage was then extant, and con- 
sidered by the Doctors to resemble in part the life of 
our Lord, which would no doubt be made the most 
of, a different connexion might be given to it. 

I see no reason to assnme, as apparently Thory 
has done, that “ The three first compagnons ” men- 
tioned in the first extract were necessarily tailors. 
They were more probably the three fonnders 
Solomon, Maitre Jacques, and Pere Sonbise. Thory 
speaks also of the obscene adventures of the 
snppositions “ first three Tailors,” bnt again, the 
French words, impurete and ecoles publiques 
d’impudicite, in the mouth of an ecclesiastic are 
capable of other interpretatione. 

So far, I have not met with any legend of three 
tailors, except those of Tooley Street, bnt there is a 
rhvme of 1630 in the Works of Taylor (iii, 73) as 
follows : — 

Soune foolish knave, I thinke, at firat began 
The alander that three taylers aro one man. 

If the above snggestion is admitted, then the 
legend certainly had taken form in the early part of 
the seventeenth century — before 1650. 

The next in rank to those of Solomon are the 
folio wers of Maitre Jacques. I shall now translate 
word for word from the book of Perdignier, making 
no remarks in the text, so as not to distnrb the order 
of the narratiou, and only here pointing ont that the 
qne8tion as to whether there were vrritten capies of 
this Compagnonnage Legend, ia now finally decided. 
It will be seen in the following text, that a manu- 
script is repeatedly mentioned 

“ Maitre Jacques is a person little known ; each 
“ Society has made about him a story more or less 
“ improbable ; there is one however which enjoys a 
“ large enongh authority with many Compagnons du 
“ Devoir. It is from this that I extract withont 
“ changing a word the details which follow. 

“ Maitre Jacqnes, one of the head masters of 
“ Solomon and colleagne of Hiram, was bom in a 
“ small town in Ganl named Carte, now Saint- 
“ Romili, sitnated in the sonth (he was the son of 
“ Jacqnin, celebrated Architect); lie devoted himself 
“ to cutting stone ; at the age of fifteen years he left 
“ his family ; he travelled in Greece, then the centre 
“ of the fine arta, where he associated himself 
“intimately with the philosopher . ... of 

“ distingnished genins, who taught him scnlpture 
“ and architectare ; he soon became famons in theBe 
“two arts. 

“Having heard that Solomon had made an 
“ appeal to ali the celebrated men, he passed into 
“ Egypt, and from thence to Jernaalem ; he was not 


“ at first distingnished among the workmen ; bnt 
“having received from the head master [premier 
“ maitre] the order to make two colnmnB, he carved 
“tbem with so much art and taste that he was 

“ received master." 

There is here a very long ennmeration of ali 
the works which he did at the Temple, after that 
there is added: [this is Perdiguier’s remark, he then 
goes on with the legend] 

“Maitre Jacques arrived at Jernaalem at the 
“ age of twenty six-years ; he lived there a very 
“ short time after the construction of the Temple ; 
“ many masters wishing to retnm into their native 
“ conntries, qnitted Solomon loaded with favours. 

“Maitre Jacques , and Maitre Soubise retnmed 
“to Ganl; they had sworn to never separate; bnt 
“ soon, Maitre Sonbise, whoBe character was violent, 
“became jealons of the infiuence which Maitre 
“ Jacqnes had acqnired over their disciples and of the 
“ love which they bore him, separated himself from 
“ him and chose other disciples. Maitre Jacques 
“ landed at Marseilles * and Maitre Sonbise at 
“ Bordeaux. Before commencing his travels, Maitre 
“ Jacqnes chose thirteen Compagnons and forty 
“ disciples ; one of them quitted him, he chose 
“ another ; he jonmeyed during three years, leaving 
“ every where the remembrance of his talents and of 
“ his virtnes. 

“ One day being far from his disciples, he was 
“assailed by ten disciples of Maitre Sonbise, who 
“ wislied to assassinate him, and, wishing to save 
“ himself he feli into a marsh, in which the reeds 
“having snpported him protected him from their 
“ blows ; while these cowards songht the means to 
“ get at him, his disciples arrived and freed him. 

“ He retired to Sainte-Beanme. One of hiB 
“ disciples, named by some Jeron, by others Jamais, 
“ betrayed him, and delivered him to the disciples 
“ of Maitre Soubise. One morning, before snn-rise, 
“ Maitre Jacqnes was alone, at prayer, in an accuB- 
“ tomed place ; the traitor came there with his 
“ bntchers, gave him, as was cnstomary, the kiss of 
“ peace, which was the signal of death, then five 
“ mffians feli npon him and assasinated him with five 
“ dagger strokes. 

“His disciples arrived too late, bnt soon enough 
“ to receive hiB last adieux. I die, said he, God 
“ has wished it so; I pardon my assassins, I 
“ forbid yon to pursne them : they are sufficiently 
“ miserable ; one day they will repent of it. I give 
“ my soni to God, my Creator, and yon, my friends, 
“ receive the kiss of peace. When I shall have 
“ joiued the Supreme Being, I will watch stili over 
“ yon ; I wish that the last kiss which I give yon, 
“yon will always give to the Compagnons which 
“ yon make, as coming from their father ; they 
“ will transmit it in like manner to those whom 
“ they make ; I shall watch over them as over yon; 
“ eay to them that I shall follow them everywhere 
“ as long as they are faithfnl to God and their 
“Devoir, and that they mnst never forget. . . He 

“ pronounced stili some words which conld not 
“ be nnderstood, and, Crossing his hands on his 

* Many portioni of the legend which I transcribe cunot bear a eerioos 
examinition ; it ls raffldent to call to mlnd that the town of Maneillu wai 
not fonnded tUl 600 yeui before Jeeue Chriit, and that of Bordeaux about 
800 . [Perdiguier.J 
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“ breast, he expired, in hia forty-seventh year, four 
44 years and nine days after having gone ont of 
44 Jerusalem, 989 years before Jesus Chrisfc. 

“ The Compagnons, baying taken off bis robe, 
44 found on bim a little reed [jonc] which he carried 
“ in memory of those wbich bad saved him when he 
41 feli into tbe marsh. 

“ Since then tbe Compagnons bave adopted tbe 
44 rnsh. [le jonc.~\ No one knows if Maitre Soubise 
“ was tbe author of his death ; tbe tears ■wbich be 
44 shed upon bis tomb and the pnrsnits wbich he 
“ made for his assassins removed a portion of the 
“ snspicions which lay heavy npon him. As for the 
44 traitor, he was not long in repenting of his crime, 
44 and, in the despair which his remorse occasioned 
44 him, he cast himself into a well, which the 
44 Compagnons filled with stones. 

44 Maitre Jacqnes having finished his career, the 
44 Compagnons formed a litter and carried him into 
44 the desert of Cabra, now Sainte-Magdeleine.” 

Wishing to be here more exact than in the pre- 
vions editions of this book, I continne to transcribe 
the mannscript legend [Perdiguier] : 

44 They laid down tbe body in a grotto : the eight 
44 seniors [plus andens] remained to guard it and 
“ embalm it while the others were seeking ali that 
44 was necessary to give to the interment all the 
44 magnificence which this grand personage merited. 

44 The eight who remained to embalm him 
“stripped him of all his garments, and, having 
44 washed him with an extract of many aromatica, 
44 embalmed him, and, after having pnt npon him 
44 new garments, they placed him npon a bed where 
44 he was exposed dnring two days, to the view of all 
44 those who wished to see the remains of this illns- 
44 trions m aster. 

44 Dnring these two days, the Compagnons who 
44 gnarded it kept np a fire at the four corners of the 
44 bed ; this fire was composed of resin and spirits of 
“ wine. The second day, in the evening, the 
44 Compagnons in deep mouming and white gloves, 
44 took his body and placed it in a coffin of cedar- 
44 wood, and the face [figure] exposed. 

44 Four Compagnons, in bine scarves, carried the 
44 coffin, and fonr in the same costnme [ orire ] 
44 followed after them to replace them. Fonr others 
44 (id.)* carrying the burial cloth, npon which were 
44 all the mysterions ornaments of the Compagnon- 
“ nage. Another (id.)* carried the acte de foi, 
44 pronounced by Maitre Jacqnes at his reception at 
44 Jerusalem. All the Compagnons in the train had 
44 a lighted torch. Ten others, armed with bdtons 
44 and with iron crowbars (or rather with iron levers), 
44 marched a hnndred paces in front to avoid any one 
44 coming to trouble them in this lngubrious cere- 
44 mony. 

44 On going out of the desert, they entered into 
44 a wood named Vorem; the cortdge stopped there. 
“The Compagnons approached the body, and, 
44 shedding tears, they kissed one of his hands while 
44 uttering long wails [or lamentations]. This place 
44 took the name of Cinq-Doigts [Five fingers]. The 
44 cortdge took np the march again and stopped forty 

* ThU id. of Perdiguier appeare to mean that the Compagnons were 
all “clothed.” W.H.R. 


44 fathoms fnrther, in a place named the Molva, now 
“ Caverne-de-Saint-Evrenx. They nncovered the 
44 body and the most ancient [ ancien ] poured wine 
44 and oil into his wonnds, then bonnd them np. 
44 This ceremony done, they took np the march again. 
44 At a hundred fathoms further they stopped again: 
44 it was in the centre of the wood ; it was midnight. 
44 The Compagnons began to pray. In this interval 
44 a teirible wind blew ; the torches went ont, and 
44 the cortege remained in the greatest darkness ; tbe 
44 thnnder made itself heard with crashes, the rain 
44 feli in torrents. The Compagnons approached the 
“body, and continued their prayerforthe remainder 
44 of the night. In the moming, the storm being 
“over, they recommenced the march at the first 
4 ‘ light of day, after having cast a look of terror npon 
44 this place, which took the name of Remorde 
44 [Remorse]. Having marched four hnndred fathoms 
44 almost, extreme distress forced them to stop. 
44 Having placed fonr Compagnons on guard, they 
44 made a search for some food. It was this place 
44 which took the name of Saint-Maximin. The 
44 cortege set ont, and, taking the South, stopped in 
44 a place called Lavenel, now Cabane-Saint-Zozime, 
44 at 8ix hnndred fathoms from Saint-Maximin. 
44 Having relighted their torches, they recommenced 
44 the march, and did not stop nntil at the place 
44 where Maitre Jacqnes had been assassinated, and 
44 where he had wished to be bnried. 

44 Before lowering the body into the tomb, the 
44 first gave him the kiss of peace, each followed his 
44 example, after which, having taken from him his 
44 pilgrim’s-staff, placed him again in the coffin, and 
44 lowered him into the tomb; the first descended near 
44 to him, the Compagnons covercd it with the pali ; 
44 after that, having made the guilbrette, he had given 
44 to him bread, wine and flesh, deposited them in the 
44 tomb and went ont. The Compagnons covered the 
44 tomb with large stones and fastened them down 
44 with strong bars of iron ; then, having made a 
44 large fire they cast into it their torches and every- 
44 thing which had been nsed for the fnneral 
44 ceremonies of their master. 

44 The clothes were pnt into a chest. At the 
44 des tracti on of the temples, the children [enfants~\ 
44 of Maitre Jacqnes being about to separate, they 
44 divided his garments, and they were thus given : 

44 His hat to the hat makers ; 

‘ 4 His tunic to the cntters of stone ; 

44 His sandals to the locksmiths ; 

44 His cloak to the joiners ; 

• 4 His girdle to the carpenters ; 

44 His pilgrim’s-staff to the wheelwrights. 

It will not be seen without astonishment the 
girdle of Maitre Jacqnes fall to the carpenters, 
children of Soubise. 

In the very curious docnment of which I make 
use, there is found the acte de foi, pronounced by 
Maitre Jacqnes at his reception before Solomon, 
Hiram and tbe great Sacrificing priest [ grand sac- 
rificateur ], in presence of the masters ; this act of 
faith is a very beantiful prayer, and I reproduce it 
here : — 

44 0 God ! all powerful sovereign, master of the 
44 earth, thou who seest all the universe subjected to 
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“ thy laws; thon who with only a glance could make 
“ the earth re-enter into the nothingness from 
“ which thon hast drawn it, I salute thee, 0 
“ king of kings ; prostrated before the throne of 
“ thine ali powerful majesty, I thank thee for the 
“ favonr thou haat done me of being able to know 
“ thee, to love thee, to serve thee as the only trne 
“ God of heaven and earth. Deign to grant me the 
“ wisdom -which thon bestowest on thy elect, to the 
“ end that I may adore thy name in any place where I 
“ may go; that the morning star guide my steps in 
“ quitting this temple raised to thy glory and eon- 
“ structed by onr hands. I shall carry in my soul 
“ the remembrance of thy infinite goodnesses, and 
“ of the favonrs which thon hast accorded me. 
“ Taming my thoughts and my looks towards the 
“ East thon wilt receive my prayers as proceeding 
“ from this Banctnary. * Thon shalt see me collect 
“ together ali my children abont me, and our offep- 
“ ings shall ascend towards thee; if they are agree- 
“ able to thee thou wilt deign to shed thy blessings 
“ npon us.” 

“ Maitre Jacqnes addressing himself to Solomon: 
“ 0 thou, great king to whom the all powerful God 
“ has accorded the gift of wisdom, deign to receive 
“ my oath : 

“ I swear to thee, to never adore another God 
“ than that one whom thou hast caused me to know, 
“ to never receive any compagnon without having 
“ searched to the bottom of his heart and made him 
“ pass [passer] by the most severe trials [ epreuves ]. 
“ I now offer up the prayer that thou mayest live in 
“ peace a long life and that thou mayest see thy 
“ posterity equal the stars of the firmament.” 

To the masters : 

“ And you, sons of light, behold me your equal 
“ and your friend. 

“ The God of gods, the king of kings, the one 
“ who governs the world, this God of power and 
“ of goodness, has allowed me to day the grace to 
“ see the true light, which you have given me in 
“ his name. 

“ I swear to always follow the divine laws which 
“ you have made known to me, to share your troubles 
“ and your labours, to cherish you, to love you as 
“ my brothers. 

“ True elect of the true God, true elect [eius, 
“ chosen,] disciples of the wisest of the kings of the 
“ earth, receive the oath which I make you to-day 
“ . . . I thank you for the favonr you have done 

“ me by receiving me among you. 

“ May my blood stop in my veins, may the chill 
“ of death freeze my sense, may my sight be ex- 
“ tinguished, may my body be paralysed, may my 
“ soul quit the dwelling which God has given to it, 
“ and may I become the food of wild beasts, if I 
“ become perjured to the oath which I have pro- 
“ nounced. 

“And thou, great sacrificer [sacbiticateur], 
“ offer to God my oaths ; beg him in mercy [grace] 
“ to accept them ; sacrifice to him this white heifer 
“ in declaration of the blessing [er» action du bonheur] 
“ which he has accorded me on this day. 

* ThU KDt«nee mani that in wbatorer place the prajen mar be 
oflered up, they will be receired the «ama, aa If tney bad beeo offered io the 
Tamole iteelf. W.H.R. 


“ Let us all join our wishes [veeux] that God 
“ grant to us all peace, love, prosperity, and happi- 
“ ness, as well as the power to eause the whole world 
“ to adore His holy name, Arnen. 

“ We end with the oath of an aspirant on being 
“ received : 

“ I swear by the God whom I adore, by the soul 
“ which gives me life, by the blood which flows in 
“ my veins, by this heart which beats within me, to 
“ guard with constancy, perseverance, firmness, the 
“ secret which has been confided to me, to love my 
“ neighbour as myself, to punish the traitor, and to 
“ nphold the devoir even to the last drop of my 
“ blood.” 

Thus ends the text as given by Perdignior. X 
will now add some notes about Maitre Jacques and 
le Pere Soubise. Moreau ( Un mot, etc., p. 16 and, Da 
la reforme des cibus du Compag onage, 1843, p. 98) 
says : — In opposition to Solomon, Maitre Jacqnes, 
say the old traditione, founded another Compagnon- 
nage, to avenge himself for certain injustices which 
Solomon had done him, with regard to the Works 
which he had executed in his temple. 

This is the opinion stated by the followers of 
Solomon. Each disputes with the other the honour 
of being the oldest, and of having preserved the true 
Compagnonnage. ( Un mot, p. 16.) 

Again, the Compagnons teli you that Solomon 
was a king, and Maitre Jacques an arcbitect of his 
Temple. 

As for the latter, one vainly searches for him in 
history but there exist ancient traditione in the 
Compagnonnage, or better fables more or less 
grotesque, which say that he was the architect or 
master bnilder ( entrepreneur ) of one part of the 
Temple of Solomon, that he had instituted the 
Compagnonnage in order to enable the workmen to 
defend their interests, and that later on disputes 
had happened between him and Solomon, this gave 
rise to the Compagnons etrangers, who were also 
formed into a Compagnonnage, in opposition to those 
of the Devoir. - (De la reforme du 0. 103) 

The Devoirants pretend that Solomon was a 
traitor, and that Maitre Jacques was a celebrated 
architect, an artist, and a holy man, — on the other 
side the Gavots, pretend that Solomon was the most 
virtuous and the wisest of all kings the greatest 
legislator and protector of the arts. (Ib. pp. 103-4.) 

The identification of Maitre Jacques of the 
legend with Jacques de Molai the last historical 
Orand Maitre of the Templars, is no donbt very 
tempting so far as the name — one, grand maitre 
Jacques, the other, maitre Jacques, as well as the fact 
that they were both associated with a Temple. 

It is an opinion suggested by Perdiguier in the 
section at the end of the second volume, entitled 
“ The Compagnonnage, Wbat it has been, what it is, 
and what it ought to be.” In it he considere the 
truth of the legend that the Soeiety took its rise at 
the Temple of Solomon as asserted by the Com- 
pagnons. He names the Essenes, Therapeutee, etc., 
as having similar customs ; mentions many of the 
celebrated buildings, churches, etc., of the world, 
and finally decides that if the Compagnonnage was 
not invented at the building of the Temple, it there 
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received form and became a more perfect organiza- 
tion. 

After quoting tbe Bible, in reference to David 
and Solomon, he concludes that all the builders col- 
lected were Phoenicians. They wandered North and 
South, East and West, wherever they were reqnired 
for great buildings, had rules and an organization. 
This, he says, was the Compagnonnage of antiquity. 

When in 1095 the Crusaders went to the Holy 
Land (I abstract very shortly his argument), at the 
same epoch the Knights of St. John, Templars, etc., 
were formed at Jerusalem. The French workmen 
adopted there as well as the art of construction, the 
laws, nsages, etc., of the ancient Compagnonnage, 
which they found there, and Christianized a little. 

“ The stone cutters first formed themselves into 
a Society; they were Compagnons Etrangers , and 
children of Solomon; the joiners or carpenters of 
the forests, and the locksmiths, stili called smiths, 
followed close ; they were Compagnons de la Liberte , 
and recognized also Solomon as their father.” (II. 
244.) 

The title etrangers, strangers, he contende was 
fitting now as then to the wandering life ; that of 
liberte, liberty, freedom, in a country of slaves signi- 
fied that they were free. And thus he compares 
the latter with the Magons Francs, or Francs Magons 
of Germany. 

Having secured this wrong nomenclature, his 
argument seems plausible ; but it appears probable 
also that the joiners were not less stationary or more 
free than the masons. Thus, he says, were the stone 
cutters, the carpenters of the forest, and the smiths 
introduced into France. 

Another comparison is drawn between the 
customs of the German masons of Strasburg and 
Cologne, and the Compagnonnage, giving as authori- 
ties Lebas, Stieglitz, and 1’Univers Pittoresque, from 
which he takes long quotations. 

The stone-cutters etrangers, joiners and Iock- 
smiths de la Liberte, are all called compagnons libres, 
or free, lived United as good brothers, and were for a 
long time without competitore and without rivals, 
nntil a secession took place among the first as well 
as the second. 

It has been said that this great rending of the 
association of workmen took place at the building of 
the Towers of Orleans at the end of the 13th 
century. 

Those dissenting from the original foundation 
of the two associations were taken under the protec- 
tion of Jacques Molai, G.M. of Templars. It is 
known that the Templars introduced mystic forma 
into France and that Solomon and his Temple played 
a part in their ceremonies. Jacques Molai then 
called to himself the dissentients, and formed them 
into three new associations. 

Such is briefly the arrangement arrived atby Per- 
diguier in order to bring in Jacques de Molai, and 
this derivation from, or mobilization by, the Templars 
has been often repeated. Simon compares the lives 
of the Grand Maitre, and Maitre, but in my opinion 
his identifications, like those advanced by Bro. Gould 
(Hist. of F. M., I., 245), are quite untenable. They 
require an unnecessary amount of comparative 
symbolism, a symbolism not at all to be expected. 


It seems to me that the idea of connecting 
either the Compagnonnage or Freemasonry with the 
Templars is of recent date, and took its rise, perhaps, 
when a more aristocratic origin was desired, than the 
more natural, and as I believe correct though prosaio 
and humble derivation from the trade guilds. 

It is true that during the persecution of the 
Compagnonnage in the seventeenth century, a body 
of them fled to the Temple in PariB, and this may 
have given the idea of the derivation, but it was as a 
Sanctuary, and besides I cannot help thinking that 
the trade guilds of Paris in corpora ted, or as they 
express it, “ arranged in banners ” by Louis xi. in 
1467, bore the same relationship to the ordiri ary 
Compagnonnage as the Masons’ Company of London 
incorporated (or at least granted srmorial bearings) 
by Edward iv., in 1472-3, as well as possibly the 
Masons’ companies in other large towns, whether 
incorporated or not, bore to the old lodges of Free- 
masons scattered over the whole country, and of 
which occasional mention has been found, and of 
whose non-connexion with Mason’s companies there 
is evident proof. 

Pere Soubise plays, as will have been noticed, a 
very unimportant part in the above drama. He 
snddenly appears in the employ of Solomon with 
Maitre Jacques, both of them having come from 
Gaul, to which place they returned together. He 
becomes jealous of Maitre Jacques, they separate 
and he lands at Bordeaux. Apparently his disciples 
or pupils whether at his instigation or not, attempt, 
and finally succeed in assassinating his rival ; and 
he causes them to be pursued, but we do not Jiear 
anything of the resuit. The betrayer J£ron or 
Jamais throws himself into a well, which is filled 
with stones by the Compagnons — we may conclude 
by thoBe sent in pursuit. 

The derivation of the name Soubise from the 
God Sabazius, I must discard at once. To accept it 
would either give to the legend an antiquity which 
I am not prepared to believe ; or attribute to the 
composers of it an amount of mystical symbolism of 
which I do not think they were capable, unless it is 
much more modem than I suspect. The name is 
clearly purely French, it was that of a well known 
district, and noble family, and was bome by Charles 
de Rohan, Prince of Soubise, and his brother the 
Cardinal of that name, who really was the Pere 
Soubise. 

No history is given of this character in the 
legends, but Perdiguier states (II. 255) that he is 
supposed by some to have been a Benedictine Monk. 
He himself states hisbelief that Jacques and Soubise 
only knew the capital of Judea in the 13th century 
and as French Moriks, he also informs us that his is 
the most modera division of the Compagnonnage. 
They alone bear the name of Carpenter, and their 
labours appear to have been connected with the 
forests, woodmen in fact. 

When classing Soubise in his proper place in 
the histories of the three founders, Perdiguier says 
( Liyre du Compag., I. 40) : 

“ It now remains for me to speak of P5re. 
“Soubise, but having no document of any value 
“ about this founder, I cannot fulfil my task as I 
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14 ehonld wish. Certam carpenters have protested 
* against the r&le given to Pdre Soubise in the life 
44 of Maitre Jacques . . . They may be assnred 
on onr part that we know no more abont tbe 
u mnrder of Maitre Jacqnes by P6re Soubise, than of 
“ the mnrder of Hiram by the Compagnons dtrangere. 
** We have no desire for hatred, bnt love, sympathy 
14 among all the eorps d’4tats and everywhere. A 
14 compagnon carpenter gave me a life of P6re 
4t Soubise, it was a moral romance, and besides this 
u a glorification of the anthor . . . , abont which 

14 I conld not panse at the present moment with any 
** advantage.” 

Of the reverend Pere Soubise as he calls him 
Morean says very little. In a note ( De la reforme 
p. 110) : 

“ Le Pdre Sonbise, or Maitre Sonbise, is also, to 
“ some extent, considered as a fonnder. The carpen- 
“ ters compagnons passants or Bonsdrilles, were his 
“ children. They have received the tilers and plas- 
“ terers, bnt as they are also called D6voirants, and 
“ are nnder the banner of Maitre Jacqnes, whom 
“ they respect and hononr,” etc. 

This is singnlar, bnt it will be remembered that 
in the legend the girdle of Maitre Jacqnes was given 
to the carpenters. 

It is interesting to note that Maitre Jacques in 
the drawing given by Perdiguier of the Compagnons 
leaving Judoa to spread themselves over the world, 
is clothed in ecclesiastical vestments ; whereas Pbre 
Sonbise is represented in the simple robes of a 
pilgrim monk with his staff in his hand. This at 
least may be taken as showing the difference between 
the two as nnderstood in the Compagnonnage, at the 
time of Perdiguier. 

One of the Satyrical songs may be qnoted : — 


“ At the time when blind fortune seized npon 
“ the nniverse, which a common expression has 
“ named the age of iron, Maitre Jacques, here on 
“ earth, withont either money or brains, not knowing 
“ how to live founded another Devoir. 

“ Associated with the old Sonbise, these itiner- 
“ ant fonndera, in order to sell their goods 
“ started for Orleans. Having no means of living 
“ on the way, they became ont-purses, from fear of 
“dyingof hunger. 

“Onr two grimace makers, soon in this city, 
11 exposed their mysteries and secret in the sqnares. 
“ Bver sin ce this time there has swarmed in the city 
“ of Orleans any quantity of imbeciles,” eto. (Livre 
du 0. I. 78.) 

Thus ends for the present my account of these 
interesting legends. In this paper I have pnrposely 
oonfined myself to the particnlar snbject, and touched 
very lightly npon the opinions of my predecessors, 
and several matters which are well worthy of con- 
sideration; my endeavour being simply to teli the 
legends as described by members of the Compagnon- 
nage. Placed here lengthy argumenta wonld only 
have been a canse of confusion, and may very well 
wait until some other occasion when I shall hope to 
be able to again take np the snbject of the Com- 
pagnonnage, and try to add a little more to its 
history. 


Bbo. Spbth Baid: — I have muoh pleasure in oongratnlating 
Bro. Rylands on his disoovery of a third edition of Perdiguier. 
Bro. Gonld and I, some years back, spent many months con- 
jointly in stndying the Compagnonnage, and no hint of the 
existence of snch a book was fonnd any where. Speaking from 
memory, the Legend of M. Jacques as far as his death, would 
appear to be word for word the same as in the 2nd edition, 
and as given by Gonld in the 6th chapter of his History : the 
acoount of the funeral ceremonies, the Acte de foi, and the 
Oath are all new matter and deserving of consideration. With 
referenoe to the retreat of the Compagnons to the Temple at 
Paris, the matter is curions bnt easiiy acconnted for. This 
building, as its name indicates, had been tbe property of the 
Knights Templar, and by a deoree of the Pope all their 
possessions were exempt from the control of the Church, and 
plaood nnder the direct 'authority of the Grand Master, hia 
sole superior being the Pope himself. On the dissolntion of 
the order, the Temple and its precincta were plaoed nnder 
the special jurisdiction of a Bailli and its privileges remained 
intact. When, therefore, the Gallio church denonnoed the 
Compagnons and all their works, they retreated tothe Temple, 
where the church’B writ did not run ; but the Bailli was won 
over to the clerical party and they had nltimately to leave this 
refuge also. Any further remarks I prefer to postpone till we 
have the second part of this paper before us. I trnst Bro. 
Bylands will pay particnlar attention to the Ouilbrette. This 
is to me the most interesting featnre of the Compagnonnage 
proceedings. Its form was no seciet. Two companions 
meeting placed their stioks crosswise on the gronnd, stepped 
into the fonr sqnares thus formed, tnrned on their heels, thus 
bringing themselves face to face and embraced, hngged 
each other, at the same time clasping hands and whispering 
in each otheris ear. Bnt its esoterio signifioance was a secret 
which I think the etymology of the word may enable ns to 
gues8 at. I have a dori vat ion for this word which satisfies me 
bnt will reBerve this point, as probably Bro. Bylands has him- 
self discovered it, and will igive it us on the neat occasion. 
But the striking character of the whole aotion can not be over- 
looked, and if my derivation of Ouilbrette be correct, there oan 
be little donbt of the natura of the words whispered. If the 
date of the Ouilbrette can be carried back to the 17th oentury 
WO shall be confronted with a startling phenomenon. 

The WoHBHlPmt Mastkb said : — I have bronght with me 
some notes on the general snbject of to-nighfs lectore, bnt 
these will, for the most part, oome in more appropriately when 
Bro. Bylands has resumed and concluded his most interesting 
remarks on the Compagnonnage. Onr brother began with an 
expression of opinion difforing from what has been plaoed on 
record by myself. Bnt of this I shall merely say, that the 
arrow belongs not to the aroher when onoe it has left the bow, 
and, while since the publieation of my History of Freemasonry, 
my views concerning many snbjects have undergone a 
materiat change, nevertheless, the written word no longer 
belongs to the anthor, especially when it has been mnltiplied by 
the press. The lecturer allnded to the introdnction of trade 
nsages from the Continent. Of this an early example is given 
by Lyon in his famous work. In 1475 the Masons and 
Wrights of Bdinbnrgh were inoorporated by a Seal of Canse, 
in which it was ordained, that “ the saidis twa Craftismen 
sali enas and haue thair plaois and rowmes in all generale 
prooessionns lyk as tbai haf in the towne of Brnges, or sidyk 
gnd townes.”* Upon this the Historian of Scottish Masonry 
observeB — “ the entry is significant, as indicating one of the 
ohannels through which the Soottish Crafts became aoqnainted 
with enstoms obtaining among their brethren in foreign 
oountries,’’ and he considers it a Iegitimate inference “that in 
other points they wonld be guided by the same authority, and 
that the secret ceremonies observed by the representatives 
of the bnilders of tbe mediseval edifices of which B ruges 
oould boast, may have to some extent been adopted by the 
Lodges of Scotch Operati ve masons in the 16th oentury. At 
a much later period, indeed the very latest, at whioh it is 
possible that an infinx of foreign artisans may have given any 
tinge or oolonring to our British Freemasonry, an instanoa 
oocurs where trade nsages were largely imported into this 

* Hiet. o( the Lodges of Edlnburgb, 232. The dtixeng of Brnges vere 
fmmoue for their lUU in manuficturee. In 1587 a oolony of Flemieh veaveis 
found their wsy to Edinborgh, vere certstn privileges of trade vera 
guarsnteed to tbem by Act of Parliament Jbid, 234. 
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feountry, and it becomes at leaat worthy of considerat ion 
whether any cnstoms or legenda hitherto peculiar to the 
Compagnonnage may not bave passed at this period into the 
onstody of tbe Engliah Freemasona, In conaeqnence of the 
Bevooation of theEdict of Nantes (1685), it bas been compated 
tbat abont 100,000 Frenoh manufaoturers and worlcmen fled 
into England, besides those who took refuge in Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland.* “ Of the fugitivos who escaped,” 
As we are told by Smiles, f “ tbe riohest took refnge in Holland, 
while the bnlk of those who settled in England were persona 
of oomparatirely small means. Being of foreign birth, and 
having no claim npon the poor-rates, the FreDch citizens 
formed themselves into sooieties for mutual relief in sickness 
and old age. Those were the first societies of the kind 
«stablished by workmen in England, though they have been 
flinoe largely imitated ; and the Odd-fellows, Forestors, and 
numerons other benefit societies of the labonring class, though 
they may not know it, are bnt following in the path long sinoe 
tracked ont for them by the French Ref ugees.” X An important 
point, however, in the history of the Compagnonnage is the 
oomparatively modem date at which the legend of Maltre 
Jaoques is rovealed to ns, and we shonld ask onrselves the 
qnestion, what dependence oonld we plaoe npon a similar 
revelation of a Maeonio Legend, had one been made, for the 
first time, by a joiner of little ednoation, who also chanced to 
be a Freemason, in 1841 ? That it was in ezistence at that 
date, we might concede, and probably for some time previonsly, 
bnt we shonld, I think, hesitate to endow it with any real 
flavour of antiqnity. In the Bevelations made to the Docto» 
of the Sorbonne in 1651 , there is no hint of the legend related 
byPerdignier in 1841 , though ali the oraftslmplicated — Sadlers, 
Shoemakers, Tailors, Cntlers, and Hatters, — belonged to the 
Society (or family) of Mattre Jaoques. It is note-worthy 
also, that the only Legend of whioh any preciBe details have 
come down to us — that recounted by Bro. Bylands — is asso- 
dated with the one branoh of the Compagnonnage, whioh is 
not restricted to members of the building trades. A Legend 
oonnected with the “ enfans” of “ 8olomon ” — Stonemasons, 
Joiners, Locksmiths — or “Maltre SoubiBe’’ — Carpenters, 
Tylers, Plaste rora — wonld have more interest for us. Then 
again, in the few words which Perdiguier does let fall respeot- 
ing the legend of his own society, (“ enfans” of Solomon), we 
plainly see in the allusions to Hiram and Adonhiram, an echo 
of the oontroveray which had ezeroised the minda of many 
Frenoh Freemasona long before the oompiler of “ Le Livre du 
Compagnonnage ” sat down to write his boolc. Nor must we 
forget that Perdiguier himself ezpressly recorda his belief, 
that the Compagnons dorivod the tradi tion of Hiram from the 
Freemasona. All the evidence, indeed, seems to me to bear 
against the probability of the Freemasona having borrowed 
from the Compagnonnage, but I must here pause in the digres- 
gion into which I shonld never have been led, as the entire sub- 
ject will oome before us on a future ocoasion, when we listen 
to Bro. Bylands’ second disqnisition on a topio of so muoh 
interest and oomplezity, and one npon whioh his researchea 
bave already oast much new lighfc. 

Beo. Btlakds thanked the brethren for their attention 
and Bro. Speth and the W.M. for their observatione. The 
length of the paper had necessitated its di vision into two parts 
and on the whole he preferred reserving any further remarks 
of his own for a future ocoasion. 


A cordial vote of thanks to the Leoturer was passed by 
aoolamation and the Wobshipfui. Masteb said, that apeaking in 
the name of all present, it was both hisduty and his privilege 
to ezpress a hope that Bro. Bylands wonld re ad them his 
•eoond paper on the Compagnonnage, at as early a date as the 
numerons demanda upon his time wonld permit. 

* The Huguenote, their Settlements ln EogUuad end Irelud, SIS. 

t lbid, 818, S19. 

t One of the oldeet of the French Benefit Sodetlei f was the " Normen 
Society ” of Bethnel Qreen, which only oeued to ezist in 1863, e/ ter a Ufe 
of 160 yean. lbid, loa eit. 


Bao. G. W Speth read a paper entitled ; 

TWO NIW VEBSIONS OF THE OLD 
CHABGES. 

On the 18th Febmary lasfc I announced in the 
London Freemason my discovery of a previously nn- 
known copy of these Charges, to which my attention 
had been drawn by the Rev. W. Fenwick of 
Cheltenham, in whose possession it is. Mr. Fenwick 
was already known to possess two copies with which 
Masonic Stndents were acqnainted as the Wilson 
MSS. Nos. 1 and 2. As I have strong doubts, almost 
amonnting to a certainty that these MSS never 
belonged to Mr. Wilson of Bromhead, it wonld be 
better perhaps to call them in future Phillipps’ MSS. 
1 and 2, inasmnch as Mr. Fenwick’s 30,000 MSS. 
were left him by his father-in-law, Sir Thomaa 
Phillipps, and they are known all over the world aa 
the Phillipps’ collection. 

The new version I propose to call Phillipps’ No. 
3. It is of comparativeiy small value to students, 
being a very recent copy, say of 1725-50. It is 
written in a bold running hand, such as at school 
my Master called “ round text,” and indeed the whole 
MS. resembles much a school eopy-book, being large 
8vo. form, covered with marbled paper. But for one 
word, I shonld consider the MS. as having been made 
for antiquarian purposes only. Most of these Con- 
stitutions contain a direction in Latin, as to how the 
oath shall he administered, commencing, “ then one 
of the Elders holding the book ” etc., but in this case, 
instead of “ Tunc unus ex Senioribus ” we have 
“ Tunc unus ex Socjis.’ This reading is the first I 
have seen. It is evident that an Antiquary’s copy 
wonld be made word for word, but the change of 
elder to member, apparently made to fit the copy to 
the new order of things introduced in 1717, wonld 
imply that it was intended for Lodge purposes 
and use. The fact also that throughout there is no 
attempt to preserve archaisms, but that the MS. in 
qnestion is written in the current language of the 
day, tends to the same conclusion. 

On the 22nd February, I assisted the Margate 
Lodge, Union 127, in dining and entertaining 250 of 
their poor and aged fellow burgesses. Brother 
Stanley, the Clerk of the Corporation Waterworks, 
a collector of curiosities from his boyhood, informed 
me he wished for my opinion on a parchment he had 
picked up towards the end of last year. I need 
scarcely say that within two honrs we were esconced 
in my study with]the scroll between ns. I have now 
much gratification in tendering it to this meeting 
for examination. 

It is of parchment, as yon see, in foux slips 
stitched together, ten feet over all in length and seven 
inches wide. It has evidently at one time had a seal 
attached and I call yonr attention to the cnrions 
chequered triangle at the end of the charge. It is 
dated 1677 and the British Musenm anthorities, to 
whom I have shown it, are of opinion that the date 
is borne ont by the style of caligraphy. It shows 
signs of wear and I cannot donbt was really at one 
time a lodge document. 

As regards its history I have little to say; further 
enquiries may evoke more details. Bro. Stanley says 
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the owner was not a Freemason, neither was he 
descended from such : that he came from the North 
Country, had possessed the MS. for many years, but 
was uncertain how he originally came by it. It is 
very unsatisfactory that in the majority of cases we 
are unable to trace MSS. to any definite sonrce. 

The text of the MS. contains many peculiarities 
which differentiate it from others previously known 
to us. To some of these I may perhaps be permitted 
to briefly allude. Ali other versions* commence with a 
description of the seven liberal Sciences and from that 
proceed to the biblical acconnt of Lamech and his 
four children discovering the Arts and Sciences and 
recording them on two pillars. In this case the 
order is reversed. 

All other texts state that Jaball parted flocks of 
sheep and lambs in the field. This hardly conveys a 
good idea of the Scienceof Geometry, butoar Stanley 
MS. substitutes Lands for Lambs: we thus have a 
combination of Arithmetic and Surveying which may 
be called Geometry. 

There is an unimportant variation in the received 
genealogy of Hermes. Usually, it is Noah, Cush, 
Hermes ; here it is Noah, Juball, Hermes. 

Reference is made to the “ Master of Histories,” 
an authority only quotedbythe Cooke MS and those 
evidently copied from it. This point I think curions 
as indicating a very early, but now missing, original 
for this MS. 

The “ Templum Dei ” of former MSS seems to 
have puzzled our scribe, who states that the “ temple 
is now called Doo.” 

Hiram of Tyre’s son is variously termed else- 
where Ayman, Aman, Aymon, Ac. : in this MS we 
have the previously unknown andtotally unacconnted 
for name of “ Apleo.” 

The King of England is called a “ Parragon ” 
instead of a Pagan. 

The none-tide meal is here transformed into 
“ man finches.” 

“ Athelstone,” by a clerical error probably, is 
described as a worthy Knight of England, instead of 
King. All reference to his son Edwin is curiously 
omitted. His love of Masons and obtaining a charter 
of his father is however related and the omission of 
his name introduces some confnsion by making it 
appear that Athelstone was his own son. 

The usual Latin directions respecting the admin- 
istration of the oath are given in English. 

Prentices is twice mis-written “ Parties " and 
towards the end of the charge, Task or Journey, is 
incorrectly given as “ Bay or Journey.” 

These are the peculiarities that most strike me ; 
I have not attempted to classify the MS, but will 
Bend a transcript to Bro. Begemann — who, rightly or 
wrongly, for opinions differ, has with mnch labour 
classified these valuable docnments into groups or 
families, — that he may decide upon its place according 
to his theory.t 

We now corneto the most remarkable feature of 
this interesting document, and one which, in my 
humble opinion, renders it of exceedingly great valoe 

* Except the Oolne MS. 

t Since the meeUng Bro. Hughiui hu polnted out that In many ree pecte 
St roeemblea the Colo e MS. : In whloh opinion, atter eareful oollaUon, I 
eoncur. 


to us as students. Following the charge, in a later 
hand we have fourteen lines of doggrel. 

The Propheey of Brother Boger Bacon, 

Disciple of Balaam, w® h Hee writt on y® 

N : E : Square of y® Pyramida of Egypt, 

In Capitali Letters. 

When a Martyrs Grand D&ughter Jn ye Throne of great Brittain 

makes Capeta Proud Son look, You’d Think him beahitten 

when y« midway & Maia Pias toyether ln a Qoill 

and Tayua b Bhine of y® Sein have their will, 

when y® Thames has y® Tay taen for better for worae 

and to pnrchace y® Doxy has well drained his purae, 

when by Boasting a Priest y® Chnrch has her wiahea 

Loyall Tory’s In Places, Whigga Silent aa ffiahea 

when Europe Growa Quiet, b a man y*® right wily 

Setta up a woodbridge from y® Landa End to Chili 

ffree Masons beware Brother Bacon ad vises 

Interlopera break In & Spoil Your Divicea 

Yonr Giblin & Squarea are all Out of Door 

And Jachin & Boaz ahall bee Secretta no more. 

A second glance at the rhymes will justify the 
assertion that a little trouble will not be wasted in 
endeavouring to arrive at an approximate date for 
the authorship of the Bo-called propheey. Indica- 
tions are here given of ritualistic observances which 
I believe are to be first found in the Grand Mysteiy 
of 1 724. The allusions are all political and much of 
the symbolism is at once evident. For instance, the 
River-names obviously represent different Countries 
or Districta. The propheey was of course written 
after the facts, and can not be earlier than the latest 
occurrence recorded. It cost me the whole of a long 
moming to solve the riddle to my satisfaction, but it 
will take a very few minutes to impart the explanation 

The Martyr’s Grand Daughter on Brittam’s 
throne must be either Mary, wife of William m., or 
her cousin Queen Anne. Capet’ s Proud Son must be 
Louis xiv. Hugh Capet, in 917, usurped the throne 
of the Carlovingians. The direct Capetian dynasty 
was succeeded by a side shoot, the Valois dynasty, 
1328. The Bourbons replaced these in 1589. They 
derive from Count Robert de Clermont, sixth son of 
Louis ix., 1226-1270, a direct descendant of Hugh 
Capet. The unsavoury allnsion to Capet’ s Proud 
Son, and his treatment by the English Qneen, can 
only refer to Marlborough’s victories. The Qneen in 
question is therefore Anne, the granddaughter of 
Charles i., the Martyr King, and she reigned from 
1702-1714. 

The Medway I take to represent Kent and the 
Mais — or as it is now commonly called, the Meuse — 
Holland or William m. I frad that in 1701 a strong 
party had been formed in the Honse of Commons 
against the king, his ministers and policy. The 
men of Kent took advantage of the Maidstone quar- 
ter sessions, 29th April, 1701, to petition the House 
in favour of the king’s policy : the petition was pre- 
sented on May 8th, treated as a breach of privilege, 
and the five Kentish gentlemen, in whose charge it 
was, were ordered into custody. They were not 
released till the close of the Session, but the House 
gradually came round to their views, -and the 
supplies to the king in aid of the States- General 
against France and Spain were granted. This 
petition is very aptly symbolised by the Quili with 
which it was written. 

In 1689 the Germanic Confederation (t.e., the 
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Bhiue) and Spain (or the Tagus) joiued the league 
already subsisting between Holland, Braudenburg, 
and Eugland, agaiust Louis xiv., thus formiug the 
Grand Alliance. This is one ot the very rare occa- 
mons in which Spain sided with Englaud, in fact, 
I think, the only one except the Peninsnlar War. 
The ends of the Alliance were obtained at the Treaty 
of Ryswick, 1697, by which were restored to Spain 
the French conqnests in Catolonia, Luxembourg, and 
the Low Conntries, and to the Empire, Friburg, 
Philipsbnrg, Brisae, and Lorraine ; France, however, 
retaining Strasbnrg. Thns the Rhone and the Tagus 
had their will of the Seine. 

The Thames (England) wa3 married to the Tay 
(Scotland) by the Act of Union, 1707. The couplet 
spe aka of the monetary consideration as considerable. 
Well ! there was first a heavy bribery of Scottish 
members, thenjit was agreedto payallthe public debts 
of Scotland, and finally a snm of £398,085 lOa. was 
voted as compensation for various Scottish interests. 
Taking into consideration the valne of money one 
hundred and eightyyears ago, it certainly was a heavy 
draw on England’s purse. The terra Doxy applied to 
Scotland was not then as opprobrions as now, when it 
usually means, at least in these parta of the kingdom, 
a prostitute. At that time it was a not nnkindly, 
though little respectful, term fora bed-fellow — of the 
gentler sex of course. In the Slang Dictionary of 
Chatto and Windus, I find: — “Doxy, the female 
companion of a tramp or beggar. In the west of 
England, the women frequently call their little girls 
Doxies, in a familiar or endearing sense. Orthodoxy 
has been described at being a man’s own Doxy, and 
Heterodoxy another man’s Doxy.” 

Dr. Sacheverell was a Champion of the intolerant 
High Church Party. A notorious sermon preached 
by him on the 5th November, 1709, at St. Paul’s, 
was, after a tedious trial, condemned to be burned 
by the common hangman. 

At the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign the 
Tories, in office, were supported by the Whigs. The 
Opposition’s duty of opposing being thus held in 
abeyance, “ silent as fishes,” becomes a very apposite 
metaphor. 

“ When Europe grows quiet ” ia, to ray thinking, 
an obvious allnsion to the Peace of Utrecht, llth 
April, 1713. 

The next allnsion undoubtedlyrefers to the South 
Sea Company. It will be observed that the terms are 
laudatory. How then can we reconcile them with 
the general estimation in which the project is held ? 
It is very often assumed that the whole scheme was 
a giant and wicked speculation. This is incorrect. 
The South Sea Company was established by Harley, 
afterwards Earl of Oxford, in 1711. Harley, (born 
1661, died 1724,) having been three times Speaker, 
was made Secretary of State in 1704. In 1708, he 
and St. John (Bolingbroke) were ousted by the 
intrigues of the Whigs and Marlborough, but in 
1810 he retamed to power as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was then he founded the South Sea 
Company to trade with the Spanish possessions in 
South America, a commercial project as legitimate 
as the East India Company. The public debt was 
very burdensome, and in retura for a trading 
monopoly the Company was to assume a certain 


portion thereof. It becomes evident, therefore, that 
the couplet was written at the birth of this scheme, 
when people thought well of it and before it 
developed into a flagrant speculation, to be followed 
by the disastrous collapse of 1720. Harley is well 
described as right wily, and the woodbridge from the 
Land’s End to Chili is a happy allnsion to the 
fleet of wooden walls constantly bridgiug the oceau 
between England and South America. 

It is perfectly ciear to me that this couplet must 
have been written some years before the scheme 
became the bubble, i.e., before 1720. But I think 
we may get a closer approximat ion stili. The 
prophecy could not have been composed before the 
Peace of Utrecht, llth April, 1713, to which it 
alludes. But no mention is made of the Hanoverian 
succession which took place on the death of Anne, 12th 
August, 1714; andlcannot think thatouranthorwould 
have omitted so important an event. He would have 
worked it into his rhyme Bomehow. The first line 
appears redolent of loyalty to Queen Anne, who 
therefore was probably stili alive. She died 12th 
August, 1714, and I unhesitatingly affirm that this 
prophecy was written during the sixteen months 
between llth April, 1713, and 12th August, 1714. 

As a consequence we are bound to admit that 
previous to 1717, the date of the Grand Lodge of 
England, there existed an ampler ritual than 
certain amongst us have been willing to concede, 
and from the passage “ interlopers break in," — mark 
the significance of break, not creep, or glide, or any 
analogous word, but break, signifying strength, 
numbers, — we may further assume that a large inflnx 
of gentlemen was already beginning to swamp the 
old operati ve element. 

These inferences induce me to place an extra» 
ordinary value upon the MS. before us. 

I have further the pleasure of exhibiting the 
Woodford MS. : a little gem of caligraphy and 
binding, formerly in the possession of onr dear Bro. 
Woodford, and since acquired for the Lodge by our 
energetic brother, W. J. Hughan. It is well-known 
and requires no description rrorn me. 


rjbvh:ws. 

Les FRANCSiUqoifH.* — This thoughtful little 
work is published anonymously, but I am betraying 
no oonfidence in stating that the Author is Bro. P. 
Tempels, a valued member of our Correspondence 
Circle. Its object may be easily defined. The 
Lodges under the Grand Orient of Belgium long 
since took a retrograde step by admitting politice 
and political discussion into the sphere of their 
activity. As in Belgium the political parties are the 
Liberals and the Ultramontanists, this entails a more 
serious consequence stili, that of the introduction of 
religious controversy into the Lodge. Our brethren 
in Belgium have much to suffer at the hands of the 
dominant Roman Catholic party and merit our sym- 
pathy. A dignified protest, such as was offered bv 
the Grand Lodge of England to the last Papal bull, 
would be in place : a firm adherence to the principies 

- * Brozellas, Libniiie Enropdenne, C. Muqnardt, 18, SO, SS, Eae dee 
Peroiieleai, 1868. 
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of liberty of conscience miglit be expected. Bnt tlie 
Iiodges have gone beyond this : they have carried 
active warfare into the opposition camp. They have 
destroyed the character of the Lodge which shonld 
be neutral gronnd, and converted it into a basis of 
counter attack. Partizanship always favours 
extremes, and thus we find the Lodges not only 
Liberal, in the Belgian sense, bnt verging on agnos- 
ticism and atheism. We hear of Lodges refnsing to 
attend the funerals of their deceased members when 
conductcd by the clergy, as a connterblast to clerical 
refusal of the rights of the church to Freemasons ; 
of Lodge interference with the religions education 
of members’ children, and of other resolutions, ali 
equally unmasonic. I do not affirm that the Grand 
Orient approves these measures, or that they are 
countenanced by all Belgian Masons. The Chapters 
under the Sup. Council of the A. and A.S.R. are 
recruited from these Lodges and consist nsually of 
the older members, and these are all averse to the 
popular movement. They see the inevitable resnlt 
of continnance in this direction, the decadence of 
Belgian Freemasonry. Bnt as they have, very 
properly, no control over the Lodges, they are power- 
less to avert it. One of the most distingnished men 
in Belgium, not only as a Mason, but as a jnrist, 
savant, man of letters and citizen, is our Bro. Tempels, 
and the book under review is written in the hope of 
inducing his brethren to re-consider their ways ; to 
bi-ing them to a knowledge of the dangerous path 
they are treading, to wara them of their deadly perii, 
to direet their steps into safer gronnd, and to keep be- 
fore their eyes the example of the Craft in England. 

With the exception of the unnecessary historical 
introduction, which is open to criticism, I have nothing 
but praise for the book, its argumenta, its style, its 
object. The chapter entitled Liberte , egalite, frat emite, 
is conceived in the best vein, and will, I trust, be 
read by every mason in Belgium. Bro. Tempels 
combats the popular idea that Lodge equality shonld 
deprive any member of his civil or social distinctions ; 
that liberty means liberty only to believe nothing or 
little, but shows on the contrary that it indicates 
liberty to believe also as much as one likes, to bring 
up one’s children in any creed or belief without per- 
mission of the Lodge ; it npholds the inherent right of 
every man to order his own household and affairs, to 
shape his political actions, his social life, his religions 
observances, as may seem best to him : and it appeals 
in very well considered words, to the innate dignity 
of man, and his “ birth-right independence ” of con- 
trol in his private affairs. 

The chapter on politics and religion is also a 
very powerful one. The author’s viewB are in every 
particular already accepted by English Masons and 
in striet consonance with our doctrines, and need 
not therefore be described in detail, and I am glad to 
hear from various sources that the work is already 
producing some of the effects desired. Section 12, 
“ Shall I be a mason ? ” is, however, of interest to us, 
and may serve to counteract the too great desire 
evinced to increase our numbers. It is, moreover, 
bo gracefully written and so true, that I have trans- 
lated it for these pages. The light persiftage, the 
delicate humour of the French original has, I fear, 
lost much by translation ; this was unavoidable. 


Bnt it will serve to give an idea of the eamest, 
thoughtful, and just tone pervading the whole book. 
— G. W. Speth, P.M., Secretary. 


History o? “Lodge of Economy.”* — There ia 
nothing so realistic as a diary or a minute book, and 
Bro. Thomas Stopher, the Worthy and Worshipful 
Master of the old Lodge of CEconomy, No. 76, haa 
done a good work in reviewing the old minute book 
of the Lodge, and placing before the brethren a 
record of their predecessors and their ways. The 
Lodge of (Economy was held under the old Athol 
Dispensation, and the warrant is stili an Athol 
one, renewed in 1801, because the venerable document 
which constituted the Lodge had been burat. A 
curions fact as to the present charter is that it is the 
only one ever renewed under the Grand Lodge of 
the Ancient Athol Masons. The Lodge has had four 
numbers — 88, 111, 90, and 76, — and has migrated to 
and from various old Winchester Inns — the City 
Arms, the King’s Head, the Sun, the Dolphin, the 
Globe, the Marqnis of Granby, the White Hart, and 
the Black Swan, and now it has a locus of its own, 
the Masonic Hali. The minutes extend from 1802 
to the present period, but the W.M. has published 
the salient features up to and including 1861 only, 
in which year the centenary was celebrated at the 
accession to the Mastership of Bro. Hasleham, who 
was installed by Bro. F. La Croix, both now in a 
“ fairer region.” The cbair was filled in 1802 by 
Bro. Earle. Next year the records show that there 
was, even in the scanty population of that day, a 
second Lodge here, No. 195, and there is an account 
of some squabble between a brother of each. The 
walking to church in honour of the Holy St. John 
the Baptist was a custom then and since. For some 
few years tbe officers were appointed for six months 
insteadof twelve as now. There are various notices 
of relief to prisoners for debt who were Masons, and 
one, an Irishman, MacGedy, had 5s. There are many 
initiations of, and visits from military brethren, and in 
1805 the Children of Israel were well represented by 
four visitors, — Moses Aarons, Lyon Aarons, Joseph 
Aarons, and Abraham Bearn. The Lodge in 1806 
met on Sunday Eve, and two prisoners of war were 
initiated. These foreign brethren are the cause of 
a curions broken Engfish or Bacchie entry thus : — 
“ Bro. Hobbs rise and retura tank to Brother Brassini 
and Brother Deps for their kines of interpreting to 
the brethren the obligation of a Master Mason.” 
The King’s German Legion contributed several 
initiates in that time of war, and thirteen French 
officers (prisoners) en route to Portsmouth, visited 
the Lodge in 1810. False certificates at this time 
were used by mendicant brethren, even as is occasion- 
ally attempted now. The effects of the conviviality 
of those intemperate times is curiously marked in the 
minutes thus : — “ Nearly the whole of the brethren 
were indisposed.” This was in 1812, whilst in 1813 
Lord Wellington’s victory and the patriotism of 
Englishmen resulted in a “ trifling inconvenience to 

* Extracta from the Minute Books of the Lodge of Freemasona meeting 

at Winche«ter, known os the “ Lodge of Economy,” No. 78 

compiled by Bro. T. Stopher, W.M., and P.M., ete, .... Winchester. 
. . . . 1887. 
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the intellectual capacity of some of the brefchren,” 
but they closed in “perfecfc harmony.” A gastronomic 
humour pervades an entry in 1813 — “ There was 
some other bnsiness, but Br. Wilkenson having pro- 
vided an bot supper, and there being a doubt that it 
might be overdane , it was tbonght proper by the 
Master to close tbe Lodge at 10 past nine in an har- 
monions manner.” Tbe union of the two Grand 
Lodges in 1814 is recorded in a full minute as a new 
era, and there are also notes of the instruction in the 
new working by oral means. The first record of the 
title Lodge of (Economy is 1816, andmention is then 
first made of a Provineial Grand Master. A 
brother’s child was christened St. John after the 
patron saint. Br. Inngs’ funeral is fully recorded, 
and his monument remains in the Cathedral Tard. 
A brother confined in Cheyney Court prison was re- 
lieved in 1821. Chinese Freemasons visited the 
Lodge in 1822. How the conversation was carri ed 
on does not appear. A Brother Lipseombe is 
thanked for a side of venison, and Br. Knight for 
game in 1822, and St. Jobn’s Day was much enjoyed. 
As touching music in the ritaal, a hand organ was 
porchased for £ 10 in 1826, and after much neglect 
balloted for at a five shilling lottery in 1833, by 
which time its barrel was much wom. The laying 
of the foundation stone of St. John’s Hospital, 1833, 
and of St. Maurice Chnrch in 1840, are recorded in 
the briefest terms for functions so notable, and the 
like ceremony at Southampton Docks, 1838, is 
similarly recorded. In 1840 an honourable brother 
is thus mentioned : — “Br. F. Knosyorkis retumed 
the lOs. which he had received as an alms.” Such 
an act has not yet been experienced by the present 
Masonic Almoners. In 1841 a curious entry ia fouud 
in the minutes “ Harmony reigned, brotherly love 
prevailed, and the shouts of Israel were heard afar.” 
Whether the Secretary was indisposed or merely 
in a jocose vein we know not, and the explana- 
tion is now lost. Attached to the book are copious 
details and dates of the brethren and officers for the 
past eighty-seven years, and the oldest brother 
mentioned is Mr. Jacob Jacob, who was installed in 
1824, and has just answered the last summons to 
“ Grand Lodge” in “ Hope.” He was, we believe, 
the oldest Mason in tho province. Br. Stopher’s 
book is a most interesting souvenir of the old Lodge, 
and will be prized by the brethren for itself, and as 
a gift from one of the best of Masons and the 
staunchest of friends. — W. H. Jacob, P.M., Pr.O. 
Sup. W. Hants. 


LITERARY. 

The publication of our Transactione is beginning 
to bear fruit. The Berlin “ Latomia ” had, as 
already announced, previously reproduced more than 
one of our papers, andonFebruary llth it translated 
Bro. Wynn Westcotfs description of the foundation 
and organisation of the Soc. Ros. in Anglia. 

In Wellington Lodge, 1521, Wellington, New 
Zealand, on the lOth January, the brethren were 
summoned for various Lodge work, and to hear read 
from our Transactione, Bro. Sir C. Warren’s paper, 
“ On the Orientation of Templcs.” The “ New 


Zealand Mail ” speaks in high terms of the intereat 
taken in this departure from the usual routine of 
Lodge work, as do private advices from members of 
the Lodge. 

And finally, in quite another quarter of the 
world, we find that the Lodge of Good-Will, No. 711, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, has devoted tho 
fly-leaf of the summons for its meeting of the 3rd 
January, to a reproduction of the greater part- of our 
lamented Bro. Woodford’s oration at our consecration. 

The Province of W. Yorkshire has decided to 
establish a “ Masonic Library and Museum,” and a 
suitable room has been furnished for the purpose 
at Wakefield, adjoining the Prov. Grand Secretary s 
office. The Hon. Librarian and Curator is our 
valned Correspondence Member, Bro. William 
Watson, of Leeds. We think both our biother and 
the province may justly be congratnlated on the Piov. 
G. Master’s excellent choice. 

Bro. Hughan has lately published Colonei 
Clerk’s MS. of the Old Charges, hitherto known as 
tbe Supreme Council MS., No. ) , in the “ Freemason.” 
Bro. Hughan’s Services in this, as in many other 
fields of Masonic culture, are beyond praise. A collec- 
tion of ali these MSS. under one cover is highly 
desirable, and the Lodge hopes to undertake the task 
next year. The Secretary is already quietly making 
the preliminary arrangements, in the course of which 
duty he has discovered three entirely new MS. 
Constitutione. 

In Bro. Findel’s “ Bauhiitte ” of tho 4th Feb., 
1888, appears a long article devoted to the “ Yerein 
deutscher Maurer,” and the newer “ Lessingbund.” 
The one is historically reviewed, the other propheti- 
cally treated. We extract one paragraph because it 
touches us nearly. In speaking of the older organi* 
sation the writer attributes to it the following merits. 
“ But pre-eminently the successful mission to England 
[of Bro. Findel] which not only settled the question 
of the York Charter, [Krause’s MS. so-called,] and 
furnished many historical resnlts, but was above ali 
the impulse which first impelled England to the 
study of Masonic History and ushered in the intel- 
lectual movement which resulted in the writings of 
Bros. Hughan, Lyon, Gould, and others.” It is 
highly amusing to witness our worthy brother 
pluming himself on such glorious results, but we are 
afraid he is mistaken. He visited England in 1864 
and we believe never saw either Hughan or Gould. 
Bro. Hughan was not initiated till 1863 and began to 
publish masonically the very next year (Comwall 
Calendar.) Bro. Gould was in China, 1860-1865, and 
his contributions to the Masonic Journals date from 
1858, in which year also he published two 
lectures read before the Provineial Grand Lodge of 
Andalusia, and the “ Inhabitants’ ” Lodge, Gibraltar, 
respectively. Findel's History (German edition) 
could have had no influence on them, as neither Brother 
reads the language, and his English edition is dated 
1869, by which time Hughan was well known, and hia 
“ Constitutione of the Freemasons” appeared the 
same year. And we think a glance at our Masonic 
periodicals will prove to our brother that there were 
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Masonic students in England before he visited ns, 
dnring his visit, and afterwards. Lyon had 
established his repntation as a Masonic Antiquary 
and Scholar on a firm basis by (not to speak of 
minor efforts) his history of “ Mother Kilwinning ” 
in 1862. And why is no mention made of onr dear 
Bro. Woodford ? Did he also light his torch at the 
flaming beacon set np bv Bro. Findel ? Or is it a 
fact that atleast one of the historical resnlts attained 


by the latter and paraded with mnch pomp in 
Germany was the discovery of the former, and with his 
ttsual unselfish kindness placed by him at onr visitor’s 
disposal, who, however, never gave onr departed 
brotherthe least credit for his generons act,bnt qnietly 
Rppropriated ali the Kudos to himself ? That Bro. 
FindeTe Services to Masonic study have been great, we 
shall be the last to deny, bnt he really mnst not claim 
the credit of having been the fonnder of onr present 
British sehool of Craft-writers. We ventnre to affirm 
that his visit to England in 1864 prodnced very little 
resnlt in Great Britain itself. Space forbids onr 
lingering any fnrther over this theme, thongh in 
parting from it we may briefly cite the names of 
Bros. Hyde Clarke, Matthew Cooke, W. P. Bnchan, 
R. M. Little — and the list could easily be extended — 
ali of whom contributed to the furtherance of true 
Masonic research by valuable writings, penned in 
Home instances prior to Findels appearance on the 
literary horizon, and in every case evincing an 
originality of conception, which ia qnite irreconcilable 
with the supposition that they were inspired by the 
teachings or example of the German historian. 

Two of the Dresden Lodges, “ Three Swords ” 
and “ Golden Apple,” meet in their own Lodge 
Honse. Three evenings a week the premises are 
open as a club for the use of the members and to 
facilitate personal interconrse. Many younger 
brothers feeling the necessity of more light on the 
organisation, pnrpose and history of the Craft, 
snggested the formation of a society to discnss these 
matters. This has been established under the title 
4 ‘ Free Conference or Discnssion Clnb,” and meets 
♦very Tnesday evening from 8.30 to 9.45. The 
president is Bro. C. H. Tendler, admission is free to 
all Lodge members, short papers are re ad and a 
discnssion follows. The clnb was established in 
Jannary, 1887, from May to October was in recess, 
and is now agam at work, which will be continued 
till the end of April. The meetings are attended by 
an average of forty members, the club is sacces sfnl, 
and other German Lodges are beginning to follow 
ihe example set. Amongst the papers re ad are 
many of a biographical nature, on old masonic nsages, 
Freemasons’ knocka, are high grades necessary or 
usefnl ?, the Sphynx, the fear of death, Elensinian 
mysteries, American Lodge-life, the Templars, Odd- 
fellows, Immortality, etc., etc. We wish the clnb 
every snccess and wonld merely snggest that the 
papers shonld be printed, which does not appear at 
present to be the case. 

We are glad to glean from the pages of Latomia 
that our Scandinavian brothers have started a 
Masonic journal. The first number of the Frimurer- 
tidende, Editor: Bro. Albert J. Lange, Christiania, 
was issned in November last. Masonic news from 


the far north is so veiy scarce that it shonld be mcst 
welcome. From the description of the contenta, 
given in the Latomia, we angnr well of the new 
ventnre, as it appears to impart information long 
songht for. For instance, there are articles on the 
Masonic Life and Labonrs of H.M. King Oscar ii.; <m 
Freemasonry in Norway, 1749-1887, a matter on 
which even Bro. Gonld fonnd little to say ; on Count 
Christian Conrad Dannesk jold-Lanrvig, at one time 
Provincia 1 Grand M aster for Scandinavia nnder the 
Grand Lodge of England, to English studente an 
almost mythical personage ; and finally on Guild 
Life in Norway nnder King Olaf Kyrre, the PeacefnL 
We tmst the journal may maintain this excellent 
Standard and shonld be glad to pernse its pages. 

On the 15th November, 1887, was pnblished in 
Amsterdam the first nnmber of a new masonic 
periodical. “L’nnion fraternelle, Tijdschrift voor 
Yrijmetselaars.” Its contents appear to be rather 
polemical than historical, and to trench npon gronnd 
forbidden nnder our Constitntion. 

The two B russeis Chapters (A A A.S.R.) have 
called a Masonic Conference for the 28th and 29th 
March, 1888. It is unfortunately limited to membera 
of the Rose Croix degree. The qnestions for discns- 
sion are: — 

1. — What is the origin of the High Degrees, 

especially of the Rose Croix P 

2. — Are the Constitntions of 1766 the organic 

lawB of the Ancient and Accepted Rite P 

3. — What, at the present time, are the actual 

purpoBe and use of the High Degrees ? 

4. — What are the methods in different jnrisdic- 

tions employed to spread the knowledge and 
doctrines of the High Degrees ? 

5. — Is uniformity of the Rose Croix ritnal desir- 

able ; if so, how may it be attained P 

6. — Is it possible to compile a Catalogne of all 

the old books, manu scripta, inscriptions, 
medals and other objecta appertaining to 
Freemasonry; with an analyBis of their 
nature and the cnstody in which they may 
be fonnd ? 

7. — By what means wonld it be possible to 

establish personal and continnons corres- 
pondence between Masonic Stndents of all 
jurisdictionsP 

Qnestions 6 and 7 are very interesting, and we 
tmst the conference may arrive at a practical con- 
clnsion in these twomatters especially. Thedifficulties 
however are enormons, bnt shonld any practical de- 
cision-be arrived at we will place it before onr 
readers. 

We pnblish the following Circular in extento : — 
Grand Orient of Belgium — Masonic Concodrse — 
To all Grand Orient», Grand Lodges and Supreme 
Oouncils of the Globe. Most toorthy Sir» and 
Brethren, — We have the honor of requesting yon to 
pnblish within the limite of your jurisdiction the 
following dispositions : 

DECREE 

The Grand Orient of Belgium having heard the 
report of the Grand Committee and also the opinion. 
of the Grand Orator thereon, hereby decrees : 
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1. The institntion in perpetuity of a decennial 
prixe, to be called the Peeters-Baertsoen prize. Thia 
prize ia to be accorded to the most meritoriona work, 
rrozn a Maaonic point of view, published in Belgium 
ar any other country by a Maaon. 

2. The first decennial period ahall begin on the 
15th day of March 1879 and terminate on the 14th 
day of March 1889. 

3. The prize ahall consist of the intereat and 
componnd intereat of a sum of twenty thonaand 
framea. 

4. The prize 8hall be open to the works of 
Masona of all eonntriea, provided alwaya that the 
aaid worka have been published dnring the decennial 
period. 

5. The award ahall be made by a Jnry of five 
members appointed by the Grand Orient npon the 
proposition of the Grand Committee. 

The Jnry ahall be appointed not leas than aix 
znonths previona to the expiration of each decennial 
period. 

Bros. Gustave Washee and Emile Hanssens, aa 
mandatoriea of Bro. Pkbters-Baebtsobn ahall be 
additional members of the Jnry for life. 

6. The decision of the Jnry ahall be pnbliahed 
at a meeting of the Grand Orient, which ahall take 
place one month after the termination of the decen- 
nial period. 

- 7. All oorreaponding Maaonic Anthoritiea ahall 
bave notice of thia preaent decree ; this notice will 
be repeated. 

9. A memorial piate to Bro. Peeters-Babbtsoin 
ahall be placed in the entrance hall of the Lodge 
where the Grand Orient meets. 

9. The Grand Committee ahall anbmit to the 
sanction of the Grand Orient the meaanrea taken for 
the pro per aecnrity of the funda destined for this 
work. 

10. Any expenses or profita that may ariae 
from the exeeution of these preaenta ahall be bome 
by or belong to the Inatitution. 

Broasela, the 23rd day of the lat Month, 1879. 

(Signed) G. DUCHAJNE. Auo. COU VREUR, 
Grand Secretary. National Grand Master 

We remain, most worthy Sira [and Brethren, 
yonra fratemally, 

Hbnbt-J. T A VERNE, Victor LYNEN, 

Grand Secretary. National Grand Master 


OBITU ARY. 

The Rev. A. F. A. Woodfobd, P.G.C. 

Since the pnblication of part ii of these Trans- 
actions Death has again been buay with his aickle, 
and to the name of Bro. Bndden mnst now be added 
that of Bro. Woodford, as having p as sed away from 
among na, and being numbered with onr Fratemal 
Dead. 

The Rev. Adolphna Frederick Alexander 
Woodford — bom Jnly 9th, 1821 — was the eldest aon 


of the late Field Marahal Sir Alexander Woodford, 
and was gazetted to a lieutenancy in the Coldatream 
Gnarda in 1838. Three yeara later, however, he 
retired from the army, and matriculated at Dnrham 
University in 1842, was ordained Deacon in 1846, 
and Prieat in 1847, being also preaented in the lafcter 
ear to the rectory of Swillington, Leeda, which he 
eld until 1872. 

Onr brother first aaw the light of Masonry in 
1842, while on a risit to his father, at that time 
Goveraor of Gibraltar, in the Lodge of Friendship, 
then No. 345, and on his retnm to England joined 
in ancceasion a variety of Lodgea, the names of which 
have been already given on the aecond page of these 
Traneactions. The highest office held by him in the 
Craft, was thatof Grand Cbaplain, to which he was 
appointed by the Earl of Zetland, Grand Master, in 
1863. In the following year, April 27th, 1864, the 
fonndation atone of the new bnildings at Freemasona’ 
Hali was laid with Maaonic hononrs, by the Earl of 
Zetland, Grand Master, and in the official proceed- 
inga of that occnrrence it ia recorded, “ that the 
Jnnior Grand Chaplain delivered an Oration on the 
Digni ty of the Oider and the Principies of Free- 
masonry.” 

This ia again referred to in the printed “ Pro- 
ceedinga of the Grand Lodge of England ” for Jnne 
lat, 1864, from which the following is an extract : — 

“ Bro. Mclntyre aaid he had a Third Resolntion 
to propose, and hardly knew how to find words 
adeqnate to expreaa the gratitude which he peraon- 
ally felt towards the excellent Brother Woodford, 
whom he might designate as the Vate» Sacer, and who 
delivered the Oration on that occasion [April 27th]. 
All were delighted with the excellence of that 
Oration, and ite applicability to the circnmstanoes 
under which they were assembled. It waB with great 
pleasnre he moved — 

“ 1 That this Grand Lodge desires to reeord ita 
hearty and gr&tefal thanks to the Y.W. Brother the 
Rev. AdolphuB F. A. Woodford, Grand Chaplain, for 
the eloqnent and instructive Oration delivered by 
him on the occasion of laying the Fonndation Stone 
of the New Bnildings.’ 

“ The motion was aeconded, and carried nnanim- 
onaly.” 

In the aame month and year as those in which 
the Oration last referred to was delivered, a most 
instructive article from the pen of Bro. Woodford 
was printed in the Freemasons’ Magazine and Matonic 
Mirror. This was entitled “ The Archives of the 
York Union Lodge,” and thongh long since snper- 
ceded by the more elaborate inveatigation of the 
aame documenta by Brother Hnghan, it gave an ex- 
cellent inventory of the old recorda of York, while 
the valne of the article as a contribution to Masonio 
research, was enhanced to stndents of thoae day 8 
from the circumstance that the writer in hia exam- 
ination of the ancient writings he described, had 
been assisted by the late Bro. E. W. Shaw, one of 
onr most diligent antiquaries, and who in some 
special stndies may be said to have had neither rival 
nor successor. 

Onr brother was a frequent contributor to the 
Freemasons * Magazine, while that periodical continned 
to exist, and on taking np bis residence in London, 
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after tha resignation of his clerical preferment 
in Yorkshire, becama editor of the Freemason, 
which together with the Masonio [latterly the 
Monthly ] Magazine he continued to conduct, the 
former from 1873 until 1885, and the latter from its 
first establishment in July, 1873, nntil its dissolation 
in December, 1882. Daring these periods a memoir 
of the editor is inseparably interwoven with the 
literary merits of the two publications under his 
control, and of the latter it wonld be difficult to 
speak too highly. But the labour he imposed npon 
himself was too great. Articles, essays, reviews, 
notes, queries, and even a large number of poetical 
effusions, flowed from his facile pen. Nothing came 
amiss to him, and in the Magazine especially, his 
singular veraatility, wide leaming, and graceful 
diction, combined with an appetite for work which 
no amount of literary labour conld appease, enabled 
him to present mOnth by month, with but little aid 
from contributors, and uncheered by an adequate 
list of subscribers, as choice and instructive a 
Masonic Serial ns can be paralleled iu the annals 
of the Craft. 

His chief recreation appeare to have consisted 
in a change of employment, for we find him, in the 
midst of such arduous and unceasing duties, assist- 
ing our Bro. Hughan in his “ Masonic Sketches and 
Beprints ” (1871), by writing an excellent essay on 
“the Connection of York with the History of Free- 
masonry in England,” also the same brother in his 
“ old Charges of British Freemasons ” (1872), hy 
contributing a masterly Preface, of which it is not 
too much to say that it was absolutely exhaustive, 
so far as research had then extended, as well as a 
monnment of orderly classification and literary 
execution. In the same year he edited Sloane MS. 
3329, and in 1874 there appeared his “ Defence of 
Masonry.” Some yeara then passed without the 
publication of any separate work, but our brother 
was diligently engaged in the preparation of his 
magnum opus , the “Masonic Cyclopsedia” which 
saw the ligkt in 1878, and was followed within the 
year by volumo I. of Kenning’s Archseological 
Library, also edited by Bro. Woodford. 

During ali this time, and indeed, until the very 
year of his death, our brother figured very fre- 
quently as Grand Chaplain at the Consecration of 
Lodges, and his Orations on such occasions — upon 
which the readcrs of “Ara Quatuor Coronatorum” 
are enabled to pass their own judgment by referring 
to an earlier page— were always deemed models of 
grace and lucidity. 

Besides the occasional verses which Bro. Wood- 
ford wrote from time to time in the Masonic Maga- 
zine, many of which were of rare elegance, he 
published at someperiod of his life an entire volume 
of poems, but the date of its appearance I am UDable 
to supply, neitherhave I seenthe book, and the same 
remark holds good with regard to a selection of 
Sermons printed by him during his incu mbency of 
Swillington. We are, indeed, concerned very little 
with his attainments either as a poet or theologian, 
though if in the one instance his capacity be tested 
by the glimpse afforded us in the Masonic Magazine 
of his proficiency in more than a single form of 
metrical composition, and in the other by the lofti- 


ness of thonght and vigour of diction which pervade 
his prose works, there can-be no room for donbt 
that he acqnitted himself in both roles with an equal 
degree of ability to that which has always charae»' 
terized his writings as a great teacher in the Craft. 
Of bigotry or sectarian prejudice there was not a 
trace in his composition and the following lines, 
which occur in Pope’s Essay on Man, were strictly 
applicable to his tum of thonght: — 

“ Slave to no Beet, he takes no private road, 

Bat looks through natare, ap to natnre's God.” 

One of his raost remarkable characteris tics was 
the tenacity of his memory. Nothing he ever read 
seemed to have been forgotten by him, and when 
appealed to, as he constantly was, to earmark a 
passage or reference, the exact locale of which had 
faded from the recollection of some one of our num- 
ber — the information sought, was invariably given 
without a momcnt's hesitation, and could always be 
relied upon. 

It has been well observed, “that after all other 
difhculties are removed, we stili want some one to 
bear with our infirmities, to impart our confidence 
to, to enconrage us in our hobbies, (na y, to get up 
and ride behind us), and to like us with our faults.” 

Whatever faults, indeed, may have been charge- 
able to our dear brother, were not easily discemible, 
and of his particular idiosyncracies, it may be safely 
affirmed that he was beloved by us all, not in spite 
of, but rather on account of, their existence. 

Like the other members of the Lodge he had 
his hobbies, bnt they were never ridden too hard, 
and it was a pleasure at any time, on his fraternal 
invitation, (o get up behind him, and be carried 
gently along throughout the whole couree of his 
peregrination. 

Hermeticism, and the antiquity of Masonic 
degrees were, perhaps, the two subjects that occupied 
the fullest share of his thoughts, and on both he 
has expressed himself very felicitously in the current 
volume of our Transactions. Bro. Woodford was, 
also, a most accomplished ritnalist, and a lecturer of 
great power. 

The institution of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge» 
gratified a wish that he had expressed many years 
previously, and happily he was not summoned to his 
final rest without being afforded the intense 
satisfaction of seeing crowned with perfect success, 
the daring experiment of founding a Lodge on the 
joint basis of Masonry and intellectuality — in which 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, there bolonged to 
himself a priority of conception, over and above all 
the other chartor members of No. 2076. 

In the Lodge, each one of us looked up to him 
as an elder brother. He presided over us with 
dignity, and no subject was ever discussed at those 
roeetings which he was able to attend, without there 
falling from his lips a weighty contribution to the 
general fund of debate. Nature had been boantiful 
to him. He was endowed with a tine presence, a 
graceful delivery, and a rare eloquence. Indeed, 
whether regarded as a speaker or a writer, it may 
be said of him with equal truth : — “ Nihil erat quod 
non tetigit nihil quod tetigit non ornavit." 
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Bro. Woodford died, — December 23rd — after a 
brief illness, and may indeed be said to have literally 
thrown away his life, as the immediate cause of 
death, an attack of biood-poisoning, was occasioned 
by a slight injury to his foot, altogether nncared for 
and neglected, which by a few days perfect rest or 
even a moderately early appeal to medical Science, 
would have resnlted in the preliminary ailment 
beingnow long since forgotten, onr brother enjoying 
his nsnal health, and the Lodge stili having on its 
roll one of its chief ornaments. 

How deeply he is lamented by his brethren of 
the Qnatuor Coronati I shall not attempt to portray, 
though I mnst not fail to place on record that the 
loss we have snstained is regarded with nearly as 
mnch sorrow by the Oater as by the Inner Circle of 
the Lodge. His genial manners and kindly disposi- 
tion werc of course only fully understood by thoso 
who had the privilege of actaally knowing him in 
the flesh, but his name and fame were “ household 
words ” among the Craft at large, and as snch will 
long remain enshrined in the memories of those for 
whom he Jabonred so diligently, and whose apprecia- 
tion of his own ardaous exertions in their behalf, 
wonld have so delighted him, conld he have lived to 
know of it — I allude to the ever-increasing band of 
readers and supporters of Ars Quatitor Coronatorum. 

R. F. Gould, W.M. 


EXTRACTS rSOV 

CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, ETC. 

BELGIUM. 

According to a treaty of 1880 the Grand Orient 
and the Supreme Council of Belgium mutually 
recognise each other and appear side by side at all 
festivals. To the Grand Orient was relegated the 
control of the Craft ; to the Supreme Council that 
■of Chapters and other bodies from the 4° to the 32°. 
Only, in the case of two Lodges at Brussels and one 
at Antwerp, was it stipulated that they should be 
allowed to “ cumulate ” the degrees, i.e., work the 
three craft degrees under both jurisdictions and 
according to either ritual. The Supreme Council 
therefore stili records on its official list these Lodges, 
which also appear on that of the Grand Orient ; but 
as a matter of fact they work only and solely under 
the latter, and the Supreme Council retains them 
only in name. The Grand Orient dates from 1832, 
its Grand Master is Victor Lynen, of Antwerp. The 
Supreme Council was established 1817, ita Sovereign 
Grand Commander is P. van Humbeeck, a former 
Grand Master. 

I have heard rumours of a Lodge meeting at 
Antwerp, working in the English tongue and accord- 
ing to the English ritual, and hope to present you 
with particulare on a future occasion. (P. Tempels, 
Brussels.) 

HAMBURG. 

The Grand Lodge of Hambnrg, by twenty-four 
votes to nine, passed a resolution on the 4th Feb- 
ruary last to exclude all brethren under its juris- 


diction who thenceforth persist in their membership 
of the Lessing-bund, of which our energetic Bro. 
Findel is the presiding and inspiring genius. The 
question is natnrally exciting much interest in 
German Circles ; but as our position (as editor) is 
merely that of a chronicler we offer no comment on 
the occurrence. 

BERLIN. 

The three Grand Lodges of Berlin number 17 
subordinate Lodges in the Capital. The member- 
ship is as follows — Lodges under the Grand Lodge of 
the Three Globes, 1182 ; under the National Grand 
Lodge, 1539, and under Grand Lodge “Royal York,” 
602. Of these 3323 Brothers, 2619 are residente of 
Berlin, 611 country members, and 93 serving 
Brothers. Beyond this there are 109 permanent 
visiting "brothers, i.e., members of other Lodges, but 
residing in Berlin and affiliated pro. tem. Member- 
ship of two Lodges at one and the same time is not 
allowed in Germany. 

We are promised a sketeh of our late imperial 
brother, Kaiser Wilhelm, as a Mason, for onr next 
number. 

HUNGARY. 

The Ultramontanists in Hungary are endeavour- 
ing to form an Anti-Masonic Society,and have already 
compiled from the Lodge Calendars what may be de- 
scribed as an index purgatorius of all Hungarian Free- 
masons. The projected society is to be a defensive 
Union, in the interests of Society and of the individual, 
against the Lodge members in States where Freema- 
sonry already, nnfortunately, rages; and a preventive 
in States which are not yet overwhelmed by that 
pernicious Order. Its pnrpose is to combat and 
vanquish at all points and in every direction the 
dangerous power of the Lodges ! 

SWITZERLAND. 

Activity of Sisters in our Sunss Lodges . — It has 
becn said by many enemies and even friends of 
Magonry, that the Freemasons of our time are but an 
association of men, who meet to enjoy a good dinner 
enlivened by speeches containing many hollow 
phrases, but without any practical ntility, save 
bringiug into contact persons who otherwise would 
never meet. Having entered the Lodge of “La 
Bonne Harmonie ” at Neuchatel some years ago, and 
since seen the work of my brethren in several lodges 
of our much beloved “Alpina,” I am happy to say 
that such a statement is, so far as Masonry through- 
out Switzerland is concerned, very superficial. 

Freemasons in our country are working men in 
the most elevated sense of the word. Nearly all 
philanthropio institutions of the country are the 
direct or indirect work of Masons, and the passage 
from one degree to another depends almost entirely 
on effective work. We meet every fortnight, and 
many interesting papers are read, which have no 
doubt an educational influence on the members, and 
help to form the perfect ashlars in the temple erected 
by the Royal Art. The symbolic teaching, — I do not 
mean the mere rehearsal of tbe ceremonies but the 
teaching of those gi eat principies and virtues repre- 
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sented in onr rite, — is constantly conpled with a 
practical application of tfaose virtues ; bat what 1 
find most admirable and encouraging is the personal 
interest, which onr sisters take in the work and tbe 
effectual help they afford in their simple, bnt most 
practical way. In almost every Lodge of onr conntry 
a goodly nnmber of sisters meet once a week to 
make dresses for little children and lying-in clotbes 
for the poor and helpless classes. 

Tbe new bom babe, who withont help wonld be 
in want of the clothing necessary on its entrance into 
this cold, desolate world, is provided by them with 
an ontfit sufficient for its nse during the firat 
three months of its existence. The Sisters of 
the Lodge “ La Bonne Harmonie ” have generally 
a dozen of these outfits on hand, which they are 
ready to distribute on the demand of the Lodge to 
needy and destitute women ; reserving only to them- 
sel ves the privilege of visiting personally the doraicile 
and ascertaining the real need of the case. They 
wonld be glad, if the funds of their society enabled 
them to help also the mother with good nonrishment, 
if necessary, but it is only in the larger Lodges of 
Zurich, Basel, etc., where the fnnda are sufficient to 
admit of such assistance. This work was begnn fonr 
years ago, by my wife with a small nnclens of eight 
sisters. Every year the number has increased, and last 
Christmas there were twenty-four steady workers 
assembled, and the outfits were proportionately more 
numerons. More than sixty children were provided 
with useful things. Double the nnmber of clothes 
might be made and distributed, could the necessary 
material be procured, but yon know we are a small 
conntry, onr means are limited, and we are snrronnded 
by enemieB of all sorts. It is the more encouraging 
to see onr wives and danghters take snch an active 
part in onr work, and serve as a connecting link 
between onr lodges and onr families. But this is not 
all ; the beneficial influence reaches beyond the 
narrow circle of onr own assooiation, and makes 
itself felt in the profane world. Freemasonry on the 
continent does not enjoy the same favonr with the 
public as Preemasonry in England, and not withont 
cause ; for in Italy and F rance, I fear, politics and 
anti-religious tendencies have altered the bumanitar- 
ian character of onr association : it is, therefore, the 
more important that we shonld concentrate all onr 
forces on doingthe good we have undertaken withont 
swerving from the great principies laid down in onr 
code, thus leaving footprints on the sands of time, 
that perhaps others in the days to come may see and 
follow with ever renewed strength. 

P. NlPPEL, Prof. a V Academie de Neuchatel. Suisse. 
MALTA. 

Bro. Colonei Marmaduke Ramsay, who was 
District Grand Master of the Punjaub, 1874-1881, 
has been appointed District Grand Master of Malta ; 
an appointment rendered vacant by the death of 
Bro. W. KiDgston. 

AMERICA. 

Onthe 7th December, 1887, onr Correspondence 
Members, Bros. Clifford P. MacCalla, and T. R. 
Patton, were re-elected Right Worshipful Deputy 
Grand Master, and Right Worshipful Grand Treas- 


nrer, respectively, of the Grand Lodge of Philadel- 
phia. 

Two hundred and thirty Lodges in the State of 
Mississippi are reported as owning tbe halls they 
occnpy. 

On November 14tb, the German Lodges and 
Societies of Philadelphia laid the foundation stono 
of a monnment to Goethe in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia : close to the Statue erccted by them 
to Schiller two years ago. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Grand Master Joseph Eichbaum and the 
Grand Lodge of Philadelphia. Johann Wolfgang 
Yon Goethe was born August 28th, 1749, initiatea 
in Lodge Am&lia, Weimar, Saxony, June 23rd, 1780, 
was present in the Lodge, 24th Jnne, 1830, when it 
celebrated the great poet’s Masonic Jnbilee, com- 
posed at least seven distinet Masonic poems, besides 
constantly referring to the teachings of the Craft 
in his other works, and died March 22nd, 1832. It 
is reported that hiB last words were “ more light !” 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The death of the Grand Master of Chili, Bro. 
Dr. Rafael Baragarte, is annonnoed. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The Pro-Grand Master the E ari of Carnarvon 
has been hospitably entertained bythe Lodge of that 
name, No. 2124, in the Town Hali, Collingwood, 
Melbonme, on the lOth December last. The brethren 
of the English, Irish, and Scottish Constitutions 
assembled in large nnmbers to welcome their distin- 
guished gnest, who was presented with a handsomo 
albnm containing photographic views of the City. 

IRELAND. 

Enreka Lodge, No. 47, Dundalk, Ireland, elected 
Bro. W. J. Hughan, P.S.G.D., an hon. member on 
the 9th January, in appreciation of the Services he 
has rendered to Freemasonry in general, and to the 
members of that Lodge in particnlar. 

ENGLAND. 

Jubiles of Bro. W. Kelly. P.Pr.GM. of 
Leicestershire and Rntland. Fifty years ago (in 
1838) onr distingnished brother was initiated in the 
St. John’s Lodge, No. 279, Leicester: the chair of 
which he occupied in 1841, 1867, and 1868. On the 
4th January he was once morecalled uponto fili the 
Master’s chair, in commemoration of his entrance 
upon his masonic jnbilee. Tbe proceedings were 
natnrally of a very festive natnre, and letters and 
telegrams of congratnlation were showered npon the 
veteran brother from all quarte rs. We trust the 
letter from the lodge he last joined, vis. Qua tuor 
Coronati, 2076, was not the least pleasing of the 
many tokens of love and regard received. Our lodge 
was much gratified when so old, so venerable, so 
worthy a mason expressed his desire of joining us, 
and sincerely rejoices with him in his well-merited 
hononrs. Long may he be spared to the Craft in 
general, and more especially to the lodges which 
enjoy the good fortnne of seeing him amongst them 
as a snbscribing member. 
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4tb MAY, 1888. 


The Lodge met at Freemasons* Hali at 5 p.m. Present : — 
Bros. B. F. Gould, P.G.D., W.M., W. H. Bylands, P.G. Stwd., 
G. W. Speth, Seo., W. M. Bywater, P.G.Swd.B., Professor T. 
Hayter Lewis, Dr. W. W. Westcott, Bey. J. C. Ball, E. 
Macbean, and F. H. Goldney, F.G.D. Also the following 
members of the Correspondence Circle, viz. Bros. Bey. O. 
C. Cookrem, 8. Bichardson, J. W. H. Thompson, Bey. T. W. 
Lemon, Coi. J. Bead, J. Barber Glenn, C. Enpferschmidt, B. 
Eye, P.G.Treas , F. A. Powell, C. F. Hogard, P.G.Std-B., 8. 
Martin, Bev. J. F. Dowues, B. A. Gowan, and B. A. Smith ; 
and as visitote : — Bros. G. B. Langley and J. K. B. Cama. 


Bros. Edward James Castle, Q.C., Edward Macbean, and 
Frederick Hastings Goldney, were admitted to the fellowship 
of the Lodge. 


Forty-seyen applicante were admitted to the Correspon- 
dence Circle, bringing the Boli up to 308 members. 


Bro. Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, I.G., rose to moye, as 
annonnoed on the agenda paper : — “ That no lecture on 
Maeonie History, nor any lecture, nor disenssion on Maeonio 
Degrees, their origin and secreta, be giren or permitted in 
the Lodge, except when it is opened in the 3rd degree : and 
that the Summons for the Lodge shall specify the delivery 
and disenssion of Lecturos in a Master Mason’s Lodge.” 

He said, Worshipf ul Master and Brethren, 

In proposing the Motion of which I haye giren notice, I 
ask yonr permission to read these written notes, because I am 
aw&re that onr moat energetic Secreta ry will be anxions that 
the arguments may be recorded in our Transactions. I dee ire 
that the proposal be acoepted because it soems to me beyond 
disputo that the discussion of our history, formation, and 
reason for existence, should be reserved for those who are 
perfect members of onr order. The simple entry iuto 
Freemasonry gives privileges enough in its essenoe, and in 
fact, and in social life. The Fellow-Craft is a nondesoript 
being, he is in a stage from which we all hasted to be gone ; 
he can haye no olaim to criticise the scheme of Freemasonry, 
which can only be correctly considered as a concrete whole. 
To the Master Mason alone belongs the fnll grasp of the 
esoterio scheme of Pnre and Ancient Masonry, and if it be 
lawful and laudable to enquire and criticise at all, the Master 
Mason alone is in a position to snryey the Craft as a whole. 
I am not prepared to admit that the additional honor of an 
Installed Mastership confers any fuller power of review, I 
wonld grant to snch however, and to snch only, the power 
of actnal law making and law alteriug, and of perfecting the 
scheme, if any snch alteration were permissible or perfection 
possible. Lodge Mastership is an honor to the individnal, 
and an honor to which moat earnest Masons are able to attain, 
bnt it ia beyond the general design and scope of nniyersal 
Masonry — to my mind at least. I had last year the honor 
of reading to this Lodge a Lecture npon the Mysteries of the 
Craft illuminated by the Kabbal&h, and I came to a sudden 
p&use and Btop, while I glauced around our Entered Appren- 
tice's Lodge to see if I darod complete the sentence — a dis- 
tnrbing incident in an argnment. Apart from right then, no 
one but a Master Mason has the knowledge requisite to dis- 
cuss the origin of onr Society. If this be trae, it seems to 
follow that onr discussione, which almoBt all bear on this 
origin, ore most fitly held in the Master Masons’ Lodge. 
Even as a matter of expediency, why not make it the rnle ? j 
Is it not a fact, that owing to the power which is vested 
in the Worshipful Master the qnestion of loss of time 
need not oriae ? No man need remain an initiate only, 
and not a Master Mason, longer than two months, no 
momber of the order then can feel aggrieyed. This Lodge 
from its peculiar position, has never made a Mason, and 
probably nover will ; the claim to fellowship with ns rests 
on an acquired loye of the study of the order, which 
cannot arise until after initiation, so probably no member of 


the Lodge conld be aggrieyed by snch a regulation. I repeat, 
my Brethren, the dignity of our Order and onr self-respect 
require that full membership shall precede the right to dis- 
onss onr ancient and snblime institntion, which reqnires that 
some shall rnle, and others be hnmble — and obey. 

Beo. W. M. Bywxteb, S.D., begged to second the motion. 
It appeared to him yery important that the members shonld 
run no risk of improperly disclosing any of the Becrets of the 
Craft to those in a lower degree, and in theheat of disenssion 
saoh an aocident might at any time oocur. 

Beo. G. W. Speth, Sec., moved as an amendment : — 
“ That it be left to the discretion of the Worshipful Master to 
reqnire Entered Apprentioes and Fellow Crafts to retire from 
the Lodge whenever there shall appear to him, to the lec- 
turer, or to any brother, the least chance of Masonio Secreta 
being improperly divulged.” 

He said : Worshipful Master and Brethren, I was fnlly 
prepared to hear weighty arguments from our Bro. Westcott 
in support of his motion, bnt I mnst confess to no little 
astonishment at those he has advanced. It aipoonts to this, 
that none bnt a Master Mason has a legal or moral right to dis- 
cuss questions of Masonio History and Origin, because Brethren 
of the lower degrees mnst be wanting in the requisite know- 
ledge. Whilst admitting their probable inoapacity, I may go a 
step further, and state my opinion that there are tenB of 
thousands of Master Masons, aye, not a few Grand Master 
Masons perhaps, whose fitness, based npon acquired know- 
ledge, to participate in onr discussione, is exactly equivalent 
to that of the yonngest Apprentioe. The qneBtion, however, 
shonld be not, who is qualified to discusa the matters raised 
in this Lodge P bnt who is entitled to receive instructiori at 
onr hands, by listening to onr debates P And here I think 
our better judgment will answer that the earlier we can 
instruet and intereat onr yonngest brother, the more may we 
expect from him in the future. It is never too early to leam, 
and althongh a nov ice might, and 1 trust wonld, ask qnestion s, 
I can scaroely conoeive his diteusting purely Masonio matters; 
whereas on Bide issnes he might well be able to impart 
valuable information. I objeot to the motion on three grounds. 
Because it is uncalled for, unnecessary, and entails a waste 
of valuable time. It ia uncalled for, as proved by the fact 
that wehave never yetbeenhonouredby the yisitof an Entered 
Appentioe or Fellow Craft. When we consider, as admitted 
by Bro. Westcott himself, that a candidate in England can 
usnally obtain the three degrees in two months and a day it 
is Bcarcely to be expected that he will develop a conBnming 
appetite for scientifio knowledge, or even hear of onr Lodge 
and its purposes bofore attaining the rank of a Master Mason. 
Why therefore alter our system to meet an improbable case P 
It is unnecessary, because shonld an Entered Apprentice be 
present when matters beyond his light are about to be dis- 
cussed, a mere request of the Worshipful Master will at once 
ensure his retiring for a time. But as long as possible his 
presence in the Lodge should be encouraged, he has as great 
a legal and moral right to instructiones the oldest amongst ns. 
And it entails a waste of time because of the necessary open- 
ing in the second and third degrees. We never have any time 
to spare. Last Jannary Bro. Simpson read a paper, and there 
were present many members desirous of disenssing it at 
length. In this case even an apprentice, if a learned 
arohitect, wonld have been a competent critic. Yet there 
were absolntely no viva voce commente for want of time. 
Had we opened in the three degrees on that evening, 
the paper itself mnst have beon curtailed. My amendment 
really leaves us muob as we are. It merely emphasizes 
the right of the Worshipfnl Master to request certain 
brethren to leave the Lodge for a time, and that any brother 
who thinks fit has a right to ask him to exercise his powers. 
It oonfers no new right and is therefore to a certain extent a 
futile amendment ; but it enables me to avoid mceting. as I 
must otherwise have done, Bro. Westcott’s motion with a 
direct negative. 

Beo. W. H. Bylands pointed out that a fow meetings 
back an Entered Apprentice was present, viz., Bro. G. H. 
Kenning. 
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Bro. Spsth had overlookod that fact, bat the circumstance 
scarcely invalidated his argament. Bro. Kenning on that 
occasion attended at the reqneat of his father, on a pure 
matter of bnsiness which it was intended to bring before the 
Lodge. It was, however, a happy instance of a brother 
jbining the Correspondence Circle immediately after in* 
itiation. 

Bro. Eve, P.G.T., having reqnested leave to addreas the 
Lodge, said that both the inotion and amendment appeared 
to him nnnecessary. He coonselled the Lodge to avoid 
over-legialation. In hia opinion too many lawg were a dia- 
advantage nnder which not only the Craft bnt even the 
Country already suffered. Let special cases be met by 
common sense as they erose, and let Masons, and especially 
this Lodge, beware of atriving to meet every possible contin- 
gency with a ont and dried code of rulea and regnlations. 
Beferring to the terms of the motion, “ no lectnre on Masonio 
History, nor discassion on Masonic degrees,” he enqnired 
whether then it was proposed to exclnde the Entered Appren- 
tice when perhaps, at some fature day, the firat degree was 
especially nnder consideration ? That was precisely the time 
when hia attendance should be desired. And what conld be 
more discoarteons then to tam any brother ont of the Lodge 
at a momentis warning, as proposed by the amendment ? 
Their discossions, even on the most esoterio matters, were 
printed and rendered fit for the pernsal of the ontaide pnblio ; 
with a little care they conld stili more easily be accommodated 
to the half-light of an Apprentice and thus avoid a disagreeable 
atep on the part of the Worshipfnl Master or any other 
brother. 

Bro. Goldnky, P.G.D., in seconding the amendment, 
observed, that, in the argnment as stated by Bro. Westcott in 
aupport of bis motion, no genera! principle was involved. It 
was made solely with a view to meeting a contingency which 
might rarely, bnt conld not freqnently oconr. The amendment 
gave eqnal facility for dealing with anch an emergenoy, 
and in a most simple manner. It had been aaggested that it 
wonld be nnconrteons to reqneat visitors below the rank of 
Master Mason to withdraw in the midst of the reading of a 
paper. Bnt a similar disconrtesy, if any, might be ahown to 
the same brethren on opening the Lodge in the 2od and 
8rd degrees for the purpose of anch paper being read, if Bro. 
Westcottis motion were carried. Aa somewhat analagona to 
the amendment might be mentioned the Speaketis direction 
to strangera to withdraw, on a Member of the Hoase of 
Commona calling his attention to their presencej also the 
olearing a Conrt of Law of women and ohildren at the 
hearing of an indecent case. 

Bro. R. P. Gould, W.M., rather thonght that Bro. 
Weatoott mnst have had in his mind the prae ti ce of the 
Emulation Lodge of Improvement, which as they ali knew 
was a Master Mason ’s Lodge. Bnt it wonld be well to recoli ect 
that Peter Gilkea, the famons instructor, whose teaohinga are 
now regarded aa the choicest inheritanoe of that body, gave 
it at first hia most determined opposition, on the groand that 
“ it conld never sncceed while ezclnding the brethren in the 
inferior degrees.” He (the Worshipfnl Master) was peraonally 
▼ery mnch in favonr of oontinning to tranaact ali the bnsiness 
of the Lodge, except the actnal ceremonies, in the firat degree. 
In the United States, since the Baltimore Convention of 1843, 
the practice had been different. Bosiaess was there transacted 
in the third degree, and brethren only became membera of 
their Lodges on attaining the rank of Master Mason. Bnt to 
him (the Worahipfol Master) there was something very 
repugnant in the idea of exolading any Mason in good standing 
from a full participation in the special labonrs of the Lodge. 
In the Grand Lodge itself, to refer to the earliest precedent, 
there was in ancient times an ezpress proviso, that even the 
work of legislation oould not proceed without all the brethren, 
including “the yonngest Entered Prentice” be taken into 
conncil. Ho wonld, however, admit freely that mnch might 
be said on both sides of the question, and as several of the 
members absent that evening (including Bro. Hughan, whose 
opinion he felt snre they would all like to hear) w ere ezpected 
to be present at the Jane meeting, he thonght the best conrse 
they coald adopt wonld be to adjoorn the discassion until 
that date. 


Bros. Westcott and Bpeth having accepted the suggea* 
tion of the Worshipful Master forther consideration of the 
qnestion was postponed to the 25 th Jane. 


The Secretary presented to the nodee of the Brethren 
two docnments of interest. 

The first was a MS. Copy, book form, of the “ Old Con* 
stitutions of Masons.” Ita hiBtory was briefly as follows. 
Some years back Bro. W. J. Clarke boaght the Stadoners’ 
basiness at 37, High Street, Margate, of Bro. Brasier, for 
many years a member of the Margate Lodge, Union, No. 127, 
and a prominent Kentish Mason. In March of this year 
Bro. Clarke discovered the MS. amongat some old rnbbiah and 
papers. Bro. Jones Lane had then shewn it to him (the 
Secretary), and in anawer to his offers had refnaed, on the 
part of the owner, to sell it ezoept for a certain nnmber of 
votes for the nezt election of male annnitants. The price 
was ultimately fized at 75 votes, which Bro. D.P.Cama, P.G.T., 
on being applied to, had at once generonsly placed at the 
Secretary’s disposal. The MS. therefore now belonged to the 
Lodge, and wonld henceforth be known as the “ Cama MS.” 
It had its pecnliarities, reeembling more or less the “ Kilwin- 
ning” version, aave that it omits one whole passage and 
replacea it with an aocount of Hiram Abif. To strengthen 
the snpposition that it is derived from a Scottish original, he 
(the Secretary) pointed out that in many instances the word 
ons stood for an, apparently a modification of the Soottish 
ane. In the Library Catalogne it was erroneonsly deseri bed 
as early nineteenth oentury, a misprint for eighteenth ot 
oonrse. 

[A vote of thanks to Bro. Cama was ordered to be 
recorded on the minutes.] 

The second document had been prepared ezpressly for 
the Lodge through the kindness of Bro. J. J. Mason, the Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Canada. It consisted of a 
beantiful photographio fac-timilt of the Scarborongh MS. of 
the “ Constitutione, ” monnted on linen and, like the original, in 
scroll form. It was an ezqnisite ezample of the photographio 
art, every letter being easily deciphered and every crease 
or finger mark on the original parchment faithfnlly reprodnced, 
not omitdng the famous endorsement witb the date of 1707 
altered to 1507. 


The Secretary alladed to the strides the Lodge Library 
was making. The liBt of new acquisitione sinoe last meeting, 
forwarded to every member with the snmmona, contained no 
less than two-hundred and fifteen distinet works; some of 
conrse only pamphlets of ephemeral interest, bnt many of 
abiding worth. It should not be ovarlooked that mnch whioh 
to us now appeared of seoondaiy valne might in future times 
be almoat priceless. For instance, what wonld we now give 
for a Members liat of the fonr old Lodges in 1717 ! a 
document which at that date, if it ever existed, was probably 
looked upon as quite unimportant. It behoved us to oonsider 
onr snooessora in the formation of our library, and in that light 
no document shoald be esteemed too trivial to preserve, for 
none of na conld predict its possible futnre worth. Onr 
estimate of many of the lateat additione wonld also be 
enhanced by the fact that they emanated from the Library of 
our lamented Bro. Woodford. 


A waz impreaaion of the Lodge Medal, deaigned under 
the supervision of Bros. Simpson and Speth, aooording to the 
resolntion passed at the last meeting, and sobmitted by Bro. 
Kenning, was passed round and approved. 


Bro, G. W. Spith read the following paper : — 
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SCOTTISH FEBB1IA80IBT BEFORE THE 
EBA OP GRAND LODGES. 

My endeavour this evening will be to carry one 
step f urther the series of elementary historical papers 
inaugura ted by onr Worshipful Master on the 8th 
November last, and to produce a worthy Scottish 
pendant to the excellent sketch with which he 
favonred us on that occasion. I claim, however, 
yonr indnlgence on twp gronnds, firstly becanse I 
am not possessed of the highly trained literary 
ability of onr Worshipful Master, and secondly 
becanse the snbject matter is, as I believe he vili 
himself acknowledge, more difficnlt to treat. 

Bro. Gould reviewed the period in qnestion, as 
regards England, under three heads : Oral tradition, 
written tradition, and documentary evidence. Let 
me follow his example. 

Oral tradition. This is soon exhansted, becanse 
practically it does not exist. We have, it is trne, 
traditions, or the assertion of traditions, claiming the 
descent of Scottish Freemasonry from the Brnce and 
Bannockburn, David r., Malcolm iv., William the 
Lyon, the Earl of Huntingdon (1160), and other 
historical personages of an early date, and from the 
erection of this or that abbey ; for instance, Kelso, 
Melrose, Holyrood, Kilwinning, etc., bnt I think it 
can be shown that ali these traditions first appear 
after 1736, the date of the formation of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, and were obviously advanced by 
different Lodges to secure to themselves a high place 
on the roll then being formed. Some are undoubtedly 
deliberate fabrications ; others are of amore innocent 
natare, such as the assertion that a particnlar Lodge 
was first con8titnted at the foundation of the Abbey 
of the same nam e, a very natnral conci usion and in 
many cases possibly correct. 

Written tradition, or the Evidence of the Old 
Charges. Onr consideration of this will also be 
short. Yersions of these documents have been 
traced to several Scottish Lodges, for instance, 
Melrose, Kilwinning, Atcheson-Haven, Aberdeen, 
who stili preserve their copies, whilst other Lodges, 
such as Edinbnrgh “ Mary Chapel ” No. 1 (and per- 
haps others) evidently formerly possessed them. Bnt 
they are all of one tenor and all borrowed from 
England, as proved by the charge contained 
therein to be liege-man to the King of England. 
Such an injunction could not have been spon- 
taneoasly Scottish. I believe, and yon must take 
my opinion merely for what it is worth, that in 
former days an English Lodge legitimated another 
by simply granting it a copy of its “ Constitutions,” 
and that without a version of the Old Charges, to be 
read when candidates were made Masons, no Lodge 
was considered regular. 1 But I do not argue from 
this basis that the same custom obtained “ Ayont the 
Tweed,” which would be tantamount to asserting 

'as this suggestlon i*. I believe, quite new, s elight iodieation of my 
reaflons may be acceptable, aJthouph not strictly relevant to tbe snbject 
matter of this paper. We flnd, in the flret place, that many Lodges did 
and do stili possess copies of these accient documents. The Grand Lodge 
of York possessed six, of which one has disappcared and five are held by 
ita modern representative, York Lodge, No. 236. Lodge of Hope, No. 302, 
Koval L&ncashire Lodge, No. 116, Lodge of Antiqnity, No. 2, Lodge of 
Industry, No. 48, Bedford Lodge, No. 157 , Problty Lodge. No. 61, Cestrian 
Lodge. No. 425, each hold copies. and in the majority of cases appear to 
have done ao from “time immemoriaL” The large number of venions 
(omitting those made for anttaiurlan purpoees.) existing elsewbere, many 
of them showing traces of constant use, can only be acoounted for on the 


tbat all the old Scottish were the offspring of the 
earliest English Lodges. I believe it more probable 
that these Lodges were the ontcome of the Guild 
system of the Northern Kingdom, and that as in 
course of time the English cnstoms became known 
to tbe Scottish Fraternity, copies were obtained more 
hy way of cnriosity than as legal vonchers of 
legitimacy. It mnst be evident that nnder either 
snpposition, tbe history of Scottish Freemasonry can 
not be thrown back to an earlier date than in 
England by the mere fact of the presence of these 
MS. Constitntions, and we may therefore, I think, 
leave them ont of the qnestion. 

Documentary Evidence. At this point my 
difficulties commence. Bro. Gonld could justly 
complain of the lack of this class of evidence, lodge 
minntes, municipal records, allnsions to old Lodges 
and so forth, in South Britain ; I am overwhelmed 
with a snperabnndance, rendering the task of con- 
densation within the limits of a Lodge paper almost 
impossible. And yet in spite of the wealth of 
evidence at our disposal, we meet with a provoking 
reticence on many points of great interest. My 
purpose is, by culling here and there, and combining 
the information derived from many sonrces, to 
present to yon, if possible, a bird’s eye view of the 
state of Freemasonry in Scotland during the centu- 
ries immediately preceding the fonnation of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland in 1736. 

The superiority of the Scottish evidence over 
onr own may be ascribed to two main reasons. Chiefly 
to the fact that when we first meet with indications 
of Freemasons’ Lodges in England, Craft-gnilds had 
ceased to exist. They were suppressed in the first 
year of Edward vi., (1547). Certain exceptions 
were made, snch as the Guilds of London which 
were suffered to snrvive as a basis for the Corpora- 
tion ; these soon practically ceased to snpervise the 
conduct of their several trades 1 and became what they 


suppoaitlon tbat a copy wa* a neoeasity of each Lodge. The Charge* them- 
selres stato that they are to be read over at the maklng of a masoo : to 
comply with thia requirement every mason-lodge must have had one. 
That they were thus read (in England) we know from the recorda of the 
Alnwlck and Swallwel) Lodges, the latter appearlng to have uaed for 
brevity’9 sake a oondensed version (of, Gonld, II., 264). And flnally it is 
obvious that one Lodge could only have obtained a copy by applyiiig to an 
older Lodge, and from this oondoslon to the deduction that tbe granting 
the copy assured tbe legitimate status of the new Lodge is but a step which 
it would appear impossible to avoid taking. Furthermore we know that in 
France a similar state of affairs to that suggested existcd in an analagoua 
society. A new branch of the Compagnonnage could only be formed by 
procuring, for money or otherwise, a Devoir, i.*., a written document 
similar ln many respecta to our “ Old Charges,’’ (cf. Gould I., 216, and 
Perdigulsr, Liere du Compagnonnage.) Gould mentiona the fact that the 
Sloane MS., 8848, ls written and slgned by Edward Sankey (of Warrington, 
almost certainly) on the date of AshmoIe's inltiation, and Is of opinion lt 
may have bt en Intended for tbe very ceremony of ‘‘ maklng ” the celebrated 
An liqua rv, (I-, 6®-) This suppositior, however, would imply that 
either the Warrington Lodge then first spranginto existence (and Asbmoln's 
words convey an opposite impressioni, or tbat the Lodge had existed 
previously but without a copy of (he Old Charges. In the latter case, no 
Mason could have been duly entered tbereln, urdess the injunction in the 
Charges themselves ls to be considered as of no force. And stmnger stili, 
inasmuch as a copy presupposes an original, this valuable original must 
havs been lent from out its owner’s custody and transported to Warrington 
for Sankey to make the copy and usc lt at the Warrington Meeting, unless 
Indeed Sankey made it at some earlier period of tbe day, wherever the 
original was kept, travelling thence to Warrington in time for Aahmole g 
recepti u. It is much more likely to my mindf that tbe original bilonged 
to tbe Warrington Lodge, and that the copy was there made on the day m 
question, 16 th October, 1646, either in oraer to legitimate a new Lodge, or 
ia a gift for Ashmole himself. 

1 Aa late as 1678 it is recorded tbat the Mason’s Oompany of London 
exerdsed control orer the Mason Craft, and although their charter of 1677 
expreasly stlpulates that their privileges are not to interfere with the re. 
building' of St PauTs, we yet flnd it minated that on tbe 25th April of tbat 
year they ”Went to St. Paul’s with Mr. Story, and found fourteen 
foreigners.” (Gould II., 149.) Foreigoers I take to meau Masons not free 
of the company. 
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are now, vast, op alent companies, venerable on 
account of their age, distinguished for charity and 
hospitality, potent stili to inflaence by jndicions 
«nooaragement the Crafts with which they are 
nominally connected, bat severed absolutely from 
the control of trade regnlations. Thronghoat the 
greater part of the conntry freedom from restraint 
ensned and gnild life vanished. The Maeon Lodges 
alone, I believe, carried on some semblance of 
corporate existence, bat with no more legal aathority 
than a tradea-anion of the preaent day. In Scotland, 
on the contrary, when we first become acquainted 
with the Lodges, and for years after the establish- 
ment of the Grand Lodge, they were stili active, 
legal, recognised anthorities, empowered to control 
and direct their trade, exclade offenders against 
their laws, and admit members to the freedom of 
their Craft. This point, I sabmit, hae never been 
sufficiently insisted npon in comparing Scottish with 
English Freemasonry. It is the key of many 
difficulties, and a cogent reason why we most be 
careful in oor attempta to deduce a picture of 
English Freemasonry from glimpses of Scottish Lodge 
life. They may have been similar, but the pro- 
bability is they were not. 

The second factor in Scotland’s snperiority is 
the status of the Lodge Secretary. We do not 
lcnow that such a fnnctionary existed at ali in 
England, but in 1599 the Lodge of Kilwinning waa 
ordered by the Schaw Statntes (of which more anon) 
to select a skilled notary, — “ Ane famous notar as 
ordinar clark and scryb” — for Secretary. Whether 
other Lodges were equally bound to this course of 
conduct or not might be difficult to afiirm, bat as a 
matter of fact it was the costom in ali. Hence the 
minutes were fairly well kept and a good store of 
such has been preserved from 1599 down to the 
preaent day. 

The picture I am now about to preaent to you 
is composed entirely from materials supplied by 
Lodge Recorda, the St. Clair Charte rs and the 
Schaw Statntes ; and I may further state that 
almost every fact and reference may be foand in Bro. 
Gould’8 really wonderful chapter VIII. of his 
Hiatory of Freemasonry. Until I took this paper 
in hand I had no true conception of the comprehen- 
siveness of this chapter, but its wealth of detail 
blurs one’s mental vision and only by stopping out, 
to use the language of the photographer, and 
regrouping, can a harmonious and ciear canvass be 
obtained. 

To avoid future digressions I will Btate at once 
that the Schaw Statutes of 1598 1 and 1599 2 are two 
Codes of Laws signed and approved by Wm. Schaw, 
Master of the King’s work, the one directed to the 
Craft in general, the other to the Lodge of Kilwin- 
ning. Tho St. Clair Cliarters 3 of 1601 and 1628, 

*The Code of 23th December, 1598, !s written In the flrst volume of 
the records of tho 44 Lodge of Edinburgh,” and ie duly attested by tbe 
AUtograph of Schaw, os Master of the Work. 

2 

The Cixle of 2Sth December, 1590, is preserved in the Muniment 
Room of Eglinton Castle. Alexander, eightn Earl of Eglinton, was a 
“felloe-of-craft” in Kilwinning Lodge in 1674, and ita master (deacon) in 
1677 and 1678. 

o 

The orlginal St Clair Charters are in poweaaton of the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, presented by the late Professor W. E. Aytoun, who obtained 
them from Dr. Davld Laing, of the Signet Llbrary, (the purchaser of tho 
late Mr. Alexander Deuchar s valuable MS8.) 


confer certain rights and privileges connected with 
the Craft npon Wm. St. Clair and are practically tho 
joint prodnetion of the “ Friemen Maissones ” of a 
certain district and of the Warden General or Master 
of the King’s work. In ali four cases their authen- 
tici ty is absolute and nnqnestioned. 

I shall make very little use of any evidence 
snbsequent to 1717, because although tbe Grand 
Lodge of Scotland was not erected nntil 1736, yet it 
may be urged that the London eventa of the earlier 
date prodnccd some impression and modificatione in 
Scottish Masonry. 

The two earliest nses preserved to ns of the 
term “ Lodge ” carry ns back to the 15th century at 
leaat. The Burgh Records of Aberdeen contain 
under date 27th Jnne, 1483 a scale of fines to be 
imposed in case of necessity on the “ Masownys of 
the luge,” at that time consisting of six members, 
and provide that they might “ be exclndit ont of the 
luge as a coramon forfactour ” and “ expellit the luge 
fra that tyme furtht.” In 1491 the same recorda 
provide that at the lionr of 4 p.m. the Maeone shall 
“gett a recreation in the commoun Luge be the 
space of half ane honr.” 1 The Lodge was thua 
evidently something more than a workBhop, from 
which exclusion wonld be attainable by the mere 
discharge of a workman. 

The word “Freemason” ia of comparatively 
recent use, 1636 being the earliest mention in actnal 
records ; but it (“ friemason ”) occnrs freqnently in 
the 1674 copy of the 1581 version of the “Old 
Charges,” preserved by the Lodge' at Melrose. We 
may, therefore, date the expression in Scotland from 
1581 or 1636, as our inclinations direct. It is not 
often met with, but its use may have been greater 
than is snpposed. That it signified “ free of the 
mason craft, neither more nor less, is evident if we 
consider the expressione used both early and late. 
Tbns, tbe Seal of Canse, Edinbnrgh, 1475, provides 
that each man “ worthy to be a master ” was to be 
made “ freeman and fallow ; ” s the Burg Records, 
Aberdeen, 1555, “tbair be na craftisman maid 
freman to vse bis craft except etc.,” 3 the St. Clair 
Charter,! 601,contains the words 11 friemen maissones ” 
the minutes of Edinbnrgh Lodge in 1636, “ of the 
heali masters, frie mesones of Edn r - ;” 4 and in 1652 
“ the brethreine fremen of the Masones of Ed r -,” 6 (here 
we see that a quart-er of a century after using free- 
masons, the same Lodge stili employed freemen) ; 
the Melrose minutes 1674, “ w“ ever a prentice is 
mad friemason ,” and in 1686, “paat frie to ye trade ”• 
(these two minutes taken together are of themselves 
conclusive) ; Brechin minutes, 1714, “ if ane free 
prenticeor handycraftsman” (evidently an apprentlce 
free of his indentures) and same date “two free 
masters ;” 7 and finally, Kilwinning as late as 1720, 
“ freeman.” 8 It is obvions that no esoteric meaning 
was attached to the word free, neither is it derived 
Irom fteestone nor from the french frere, as various 
writej'S have suggested. A freemason was a mason 
free of his craft as the M.W. Grand Master is a free 
man of the City of London. 

1 OouId : Hiato ry of Freemasonry, I. 42S. Unie» otherwiee statod ali 
future refereuces are to the sarae authonty. 

2 I. 400. S L 424. 4 1. 407. *I. 402. 6 1. 46L 7 1. 445. 8 I. S06. 
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In England onr rollof Lodges known to have 
existed before 1717 is a very small one. In Scotland 
we have docnmentary evidence of very many, and 
may legitimately infer the existence of stili more. 
Thus we have — 

The Masons of Aberdeen as parties to a contract 
in 1899, and the Lodge mentioned in 1483. 1 

“ Onr Lady Lngeof Dande, ”referred to in 1536.® 

Atcheson Haven Lodge, certified by the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland as dating from 1555, 3 and whether 
this ,be trne or not, it is mentioned in 1601, 4 and has 
recorda from 1636. 5 

“ Lodge of Edinburgh ” (Mary Chapel) men- 
tioned in 1598, 8 as “ the first and principal Lodge in 
Scotland,” with minntes from the same year. 7 

“St. John’s Kilwinning,” Haddington, traced 
back to 1599, 8 and cited in 1601.® 

Lodges at Perth and St. Andrews, convened to 
meet in 1600. 10 

Dnmferline mentioned in 1601. 11 

Glasgow (“ St. John’s ”) Lodge, Stirling and 
Ayr Lodges cited in 1627. 12 

Kilwinning with minntes from 1642, 18 bnt cer- 
tainly existing long before 1599. 

Linlithgow, referred to in 1653. 14 

Lodges at Maybole, Kilmanrs, lrvine, Kilmar- 
nock, Manchline, and Renfrew, whose delegates 
attended a meeting at Manchline in 1656. 18 

“ Scoon and Perth,” with docnments of 1658. 18 

“ Melrose ” Lodge, with records from 1674, 17 
bnt certainly mnoh older. 

Dunblane Lodge “St. John,” with records of 
payments made to it in 1675 18 

“ (Janongate Kilwinning,” Edinbnrgh, war- 
ranted by Mother Kilwinning in 1677. 1 ® 

“Old Kilwinning St. John,” at Inverness, 
1678. 20 

“ Canongate and Leith ” Lodge, an offshoot 
from St. Mary Chapel in 1688. 21 

Hanghfoot Lodge, with records from 1700. 23 

Kelso Lodge of “ St. John,” with minntes from 

1701. 23 

Lodge of “ St. Andrew,” Banff, with record from 

1703. 24 

“ Jonmeymen ” Lodge, Edinbnrgh, established 

1707. 25 

“St. Ninian” Lodge, Brechin, with By-laws of 
1714. 28 

Peeble’s “ Kilwinning," working in 1716. 27 

Dalkeith “Kilwinning,” Greenock “ Kilwin- 
ning, ’’ Torpichen “ Kilwinning,” ali warranted by 
“Mother Kilwinning” before 1726, and there is 
reason to believe that this venerable parent chartered 
some thirty others, whose names are now lost to ns 
before 1736. 28 

“ St. Mungo ” Glasgow, an offshoot of “ St. 
John’s ” Glasgow in 1729 29 , and Glasgow “ Kilwin- 
ning ” in 1735. 


Many of these Lodges are natnrally mnch older 
than the earliest record preserved of them. Counting 
these only before 1717, we have no less than thirty- 
one lodges whose existence is well established. Many 
of these concurred in forming the Grand Lodge of 
1736, others have joined it since, some are extinct, 
and one, the old Lodge at Melrose to this day 
preserves ita independent existence. 

Side by side with these Lodges, at least in the 
larger bnrghs, we often find another class of bodies, 
called Incorporatione. These were aggregations 
nnder one head and for civic pnrposes of varions 
distinet crafts, nsually more or less akin, and to them 
some of the mnnicipal masonic fnnetions were 
entmsted which in other places seem to have been 
exercised by the Lodges. We thns meet with the 
Incorporation of the Squaremen of Ayr, who were a 
party to the second St. Clair Charter in 1628, and 
xnclnded besides masons, the coopers, wrights (t.e. 
carpenters) and slaters. 1 The Sqnaremen of Dnm- 
fries comprehended masons, joiners, cabinet-makers, 
painters and glaziers. 2 In Glasgow the Incorpora- 
tion consisted of the masons, wrights, and coopers. 
The latter disassociated themselves in 1569, and a 
“ Seal of Canse,” 1600, effected the same resuit as 
regards the wrights. 3 Another Seal of Canse, 1541, 
constitnted the Incorporation of Aberdeen, consisting 
of masons, wrights, coopers, carvers, and painters. 4 
In 1636 we hear of an Incorporalion at Atcheson 
Haven, consisting of masons, wrights, shipwrights, 
coopers, glaziers, painters, plnmbers, slaters, plasterers, 
etc. ; and finally we have the celebrated “ Incorpora- 
tion of wrights and masons," constitnted by an act 
or Seal of Cause of the Provost and Magistrates of 
Edinbnrgh in 1475, and which like the Lodge, met 
in St. Mary’s Chapel and thence we have the 
Incorporation of Mary’s Chapel, and the Lodge of 
the same name. 6 In the Scottish bnrghs as on the 
continent, no tradesmen oonld ply his trade as a 
master, withont taking np the frecdom of the 
borough, and this was granted him by the Incorpor- 
ation to which his trade belonged. The freedom of 
the trade and of the boronghthus became synonymous 
and were both granted by the Incorporation 
althongh, so far as regards the masons, they wonld 
appear to have undergone a preliminaiy passing in 
the Lodge. The Lodge passed them as fellows of 
the craft, this gave them no right to work for their 
own accoqnt, at least in the borongh ; and the 
Incorporation passed tbem as masters, which did. 
It mnst be remembered that “master” meant 
simply one employing others, it has nothing to do 
with a master’s degree. Bnt, as is obvious, the 
interests of the two bodies were not always identical, 
and as Bro. Gonld jnstly observes, tbe Incorporation 
by curtailing the privileges of the Lodges, paved the 


1 I. 442. 2 I. 441. 8 I. 448. *St Clalr Charter, No. 1. ®I. 448. 

6 Schaw Statute*, No. 2. 7 I. 898. 8 L 442. ®8k. Clalr Charter, No. 1. 

10 L 441. U St. Clalr, No. 1. 12 St CUir.No. 2. IS I. 892. 14 L 894. 

15 1. 420. 1# I.4U. 17 1.450. 18 1. 418. 19 L 410. *°1. 418. 
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*I. 400. At a later date, In places where no Incorporations extsted. Com- 
paniea appear to have been formed to flll their place. Thua we flnd that 
on the 20th October, 1636, a convocation of maeter tradeemen waa h*ld at 
Falkland, under the preaidency of Sir Anth. Alexander, Warden General 
and Maeter of Work, to contlder certain trade grievancee ana abuses, and 
lt waa recommended In such places to esUbllsh “ Cwnpanles of not lesa 
than twenty membera. The trades repreeented on this occasion were the 
bullding trades and their congener*. The Lodge «fAtebeeonHavOT 
accepted the Statutes then promulgated on tbe 14tb Jaouary, 1637. (cf. 
Lyon, 87., Gould II., 46.) 
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way for their own downfall and the complete over- 
throw of trade monopolies. 1 

Some of the Lodges held a controlling and 
directing power over other Lodges in their district. 2 
The second of the Schaw Statntes defines these and 
their rank. 3 The first Lodge in Scotland was the 
Edinbm-gh Lodge, the “ heid 4 * and aecnnd lndge of 
Scotland” was Kilwinning, having jurisdiction over 
the “ boundis of the Nethier Ward of Cliddiadaill, 
Glasgow, Air, and boundis of Carrick,” and the 
third was Stirling. These three Lodges answered 
in fact every requirement of onr present Provincial 
Grand Lodges, and I donot doubt, although proof is 
not forthcoming, that they had well defined power' to 
constitute andlegalise Lodges within their jurisdiction . 
We know that Kilwinning did so in 1677 and possibly 
long before. And the Schaw Statutes of 1599 
provide that no election of officers in a subordinate 
Lodge sball be valid except by consent of the 
Warden of Kilwinning, who was entitled to be 
present. 

The Wardens (or as we should now say, 
Masters) of every Lodge were, according to these 
Statntes, answerable for their brethren to the magis- 
trates of the district or Sheriffdom. But they seem 
to have been answerable in a stili higher degree to 
a superior functionary called Patron or J udge of the 
Masons. The post, which was probably of some 
considerable financial value, owing to the fines col- 
lected, was in the preferment of the Sovereign, tbough 
theMasons themselves,and the Kings Master of Work 
had a voice in the selection. Thus, William St. Clair 
purchased for himself and his heirs of his Sovereign 
Lord, the King, the position of Patron and Judge 
over tbe Masons, on two occasions ; the parties to 
the charter being, in 1601, William Schaw and the 
Masons of Edinburgh, St. Andrew’s, Haddington, 
Atcheson Haven, and Dumferline ; and in 1 628, 
those of Edinbro’, Glasgow, Dundee, Stirling, Dum- 
ferline, and St. Andrew’s. And in 1590 James vr. 
granted a sim ilar jurisdiction in Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Kincardine, to Patrick Coipland, Laird of 
Udaucht. The document States ne possessed the 
needf ul qualifications, that his predecessors had been 
Warden before him, that he had been selected by 
the majority of the Masons of that division, that 
therefore, he was appointed Warden and Justice 
over them for life, and that he was empowered to 
receive ali fees, hold courts, appointclerks and other 
needful officers, etc., etc. 6 It would appear, from the 
first St. Clair Charter, that it was more expeditious 
and less costly to carry litigation before their own 
Judge and Patron than to have recourse to the 
ordinary law courts and magistrates of the realm. 
Whether the Patrons were admittod to the privileges 


of the “Mason word” is not absolutely decided ; but 
I can scarcely doubt that they were. 

Beference has been more than once made to the 
Master of the Work. This office appears to have 
been one of emolument in the gift of the King, and 
evidently ranked above all the other masonic officiale, 
and even above the Patrons and Judges. In 1599 
Scbaw’s title as such was “ Lord Warden General,” 1 
and the general Statutes regulating the Mason-craffc 
throughout the kingdom were promulgated by hia 
authority. Masonically, he is the best known of all 
the Wardens General, but we have records of otbers. 
Born in 1550 he succeeded Sir Robert Drummond as 
Master of Work in 1583, and all royal buildings and 
palaces were under hia care and superintendence. 
He died in 1602, and although absolnte proof is 
wanting, there can be little doubt he was in poases- 
sion of the “ Mason Word,” t.e., he was a Ereemason. 
That some of his successors were masons is incon- 
trovertible, but on the other hand, although they 
were Masters of Work, it has not been shown that 
they were at the samo time Wardens General. The 
distinction is not f&nciful. As Master of Work they 
could and did employ Masons, but as Warden they 
ruled, governed, and judged them. 9 Thus, in a 
Mary’s Chapel minute, 8th Jrme, 1600,* itis recorded 
that at the meeting the “ Master of ye Werk to ye 
Kingis Ma’stie ” was present. If Schaw, who died 
two years afterwards, was stili holder of the office, 
he was a Freemason. In 1634 this Lodge admitted 
“ Anthonie Alexander, Right Honourable Master of 
Work to his Majesty,” a son of the first earl of 
Stirling. He died in 1637. On February 16, 1638, 
hiB successor, Herie Alexander, “Mr off Work,” 
was received as a “fellow and brother.” 4 In 1641 
the Masons petitioned that they should have a voice 
in the selection of Master of Work, in order that 
only such might be eleeted as were fit to be Wardens 
General. 6 This almost looks as if one office entailed 
the other. The answer to the petition is not known, 
but in 1645 we find Daniel Carmichael Master of 
Work and General Warden of the King’s tradesmen.* 
The only other official of this class I shall name is 
Kenneth Fraser, who in 1670 signed the hook of 
the Aberdeen Lodge as the 5th on the roll of 
Apprentices, was Warden of the same, 1696-1708, 
Master in 1709, and whose title was “ King’s Master 
Mason.” 7 

Having now obtained a general idea of the 
organisation of the Craft, it will be interesting to 
penetrate into the Sanctuary itself and construet for 
ourselves the best picture attainable of the Lodge and 
its internal economy. A yonth desiring to leam the 
Mason Craft was apprenticed to a Master-Mason. 
According to the Schaw Statutes the shortest term 


“ With power to the sxid warden and dekyn of Kilwinnyng to convene 
the remanent wardenis and dekynis within the boundie foirsaid quhan thay 
haif ony neid of importanoo ado, and thay to be Judgit be tbe warden and 
dekyn of Kliwynning quher it sali plels thame to convene for the tyme, 
aither in Kilwynning, or within ony other part of the weet of Scotland and 
boundie foirsaid," (Schaw, 1699.) The Provincial Grand Lodge (to use a 
modem expression) was therefore a moveable one. 


4 Phis pecullar use of head seems to have puczled Bro. Gould, but a 

German acholar would at onoe recoguise the analogy, es haupt in German 

means both bead and chlef. 


was se ven years. 8 But th ese Statutes were of ten over- 
ruled in some districts, their spirit rather than their 
letter was followed. We thus find certain Lodges 
stipulate for lesser servitude. But whatever the 
term, it had to be worked out, the master could not 
release his prentice for any money equivalent. 9 An 
apprentice was under certain conditions allowed by 
the Schaw Statntes to take workon his own account 

889. 9 L 426. *L 407. *L 407. 6 L 427. °L 427. 7 1. 438. 


*I. 4*8. 


8 1. 888. 9 lbid. 
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to tbe amount of £10 (scots of course, eqnal to one 
twelfth only), — but I fear this privilege was as a 
matter of fact seldom conceded. The master having 
bound his apprentice, it became his duty to reporfc 
this to the Lodge, 1 in order that the youth might be 
duly “buiked ” or “ entered,” terms which will be 
at once understood by men of bnsiness and whence 
we derive onr present expression, “ entered appren- 
tice.” It may be inferred that at this time he received 
the “Mason Word” and the secrets thereto belonging, 
bnt all indications of the nature of this ceremonial 
are entirely wanting. 5 There were expenses attached 
to it in every case, but varying mnch according to 
locality. The Schaw Statntes designate £6 scots as 
the sum “ Utherwyes to pay to the bankat for the 
haill members of craft within the said luge and 
prenteissis thairof.” 3 Wethns see that feasting was 
as much in vogue then as now ; and the passage 
quoted also proves that the prentices were in the 
Lodge, but not of it ; admitted within its precincts, 
but not component members of the Craft,* being in 
■statu pupilari. I do not tbink this relation obtained 
in all Lodges, and it certainly did not where gentle- 
men Masons were concemed. The clothing of the 
Lodge or providing the members with gloves was 
likewise a tax incidental to receiving the Mason Word, 
and this was also sometimes compounded for by a 
fixed paymeut. 

As a general rule, though not without some im- 

E ortant exceptione, every Mason chose a mark, which 
ecame an integral part of his signature and was also 
used operatively. 6 The 1670 mark book of the Aber- 
-deen Lodge® is a most inleresting document. Ten 
apprentices sign, but after the namesof the “ Authoires 
off this Book,” thus confirming my former statement, 
and each has his mark attached. In Kilwinnmg, 
also, apprentices “ paid their buiking money and got 
their marks,” 7 but in some other Lodges no marks 
were, it appears, conferred on the prentices. Melrose 
Lodge is of all the most interesting, being a very 
ancient one, and stili working under its old constitu- 
tion, never having joined the Grand Lodge ; and 
here the apprentices received their marks, and 
possibly do so stili. But beware of attaching this 
«ustom to the mark degree of recent date. The con- 
ferring of the mark partook in no way of the nature 
of a degree, it was a pure trade custom, useful for 
trade purposes. 8 

Entry to the Lodge, carrying with it of course 
the Mason-word, was often conducted at a distance ; 
Dunblane Lodge provided for this in 1696,® though 
it is questionable if this mode of procedure was ever 
followed in the case of apprentices to the Mason- 

1 im. 

2 

W« have slight Indicationi in thi recorda ot the Swalwell Lodge, which 
tho' English na cloae to the border, bnt the date U u recent u 1725. ct. 
II., 263, et. aeq. 

8 I. 390. 

*The following quotations wlll tend to prove that the apprentlce waa 
not a member of the Craft. “No apprentlce ehall be made brotAer and 
fello» In Craft ” unleea he haa aerred fourteen yeara, (Schaw 1698). It waa 
aleo “condeecendet on yt wn ever a prentice II mad frie maaon he muat 
pay four pund Scotta, wch fonr pund Scotta ia to be atowet at the 
pleaaour of the Lodge,” (Helroae Mlnutea, 28 th December, 1874, 1. 460.) 

«The Lodge of Dunblane, with recorda from 1696, contalna not a alngle 
alluelon to marks. 

«1.434-6. 7 I. 896. 8 III. t 21 note L and 76. *I. 419. 


trade. Other features of the career of the pupils of 
the craft will be noticed later on. 

The “Mason Word” is constantly mentioned, 
and its possession even by non-operatives, for 
instance, Ministers of the Kirk, can fairly be traced 
back to the 16th century. It was communicated to 
the apprentices on their entry to the Lodge, and a 
minuto of 1702reveals the fact that it was whispered 
and that probably a “ grip ” was attached to it! 1 In 
1729 (rather late) we Lear of the “secrets” of the 
Mason-word. 2 This also infers either a grip or 
salutation, or, at all events, somethingbeyond a mere 
word. In 1701 an apprentice at Aberdeen was 
“ swom by tbe points.” A minute of 1709 speaks of 
the “ Benefit of the measson word,’ 8 under which it 
has been laid down by a consensus of authorities, that 
apprentices derived all the knowledge that was implied 
in the expression .* But all clue to the identity of 
this word or words is wanting, although I see no 
reason to doubt that it differed in no material respect 
from what is now imparted to the apprentice, 6r 
perhaps with even greater probability that it was a 
combinationof the secrets as at present communicated 
to the recipiente of the two lower degrees. But this 
is simply my opinion and must, therefore, be only 
taken for what it is worth. 6 

A Fellow-Craft was, as the name denotes, a 
member of the Lodge. In broad terms he was an 
apprentice, who having served his time and gone 
through the necessary formalities, was passed into 
the Lodge and its fellowship. Wewillfirst examine 
the Schaw Statutes on this subject. They provide 
that no apprentice shall be made “brother and fallow- 
in-craft” unless he has served an additional seven 
years, 1 making fourteen in all, save by special license 
of the rightful authorities of the Lodge. The reason 
of this is obvious; as Fellow-Craft and Master 
were synonomous terms and each new master meant 
increased competition, the rule provided a drag on 
advancement quite in keeping with continenta! 
customs. That Continental guild arrange menta 
served the Scottish Craffcs as models, we know from 
the 1475 Seal of Clause governing the Edinburgh 
Ihcorporation where we meet the expression, “ lyk 
as thai haf in the towne of Bruges, or siclyk gud 
townes.” 8 What then became of the apprentice? 
He remained a journeyman. The Schaw Statutes 

1 1. 447. *I. 420. «1. 439. *a. 807- 

«A few expressioni relatlng to thia matter may be dted. Thua 
“ Dunblane, tbe twenty-aeventb day of December 1720 yeara. Sederunt ; 
Robert Duthy, deaoon, Wm. Wrlght, warden, Wm. M Usenet, eldeet feUow 
of craft . . . Compeared John Gilleapie, writer in Dunblane, who waa 
entered on the 24th Initant, and after examlnatlon waa duely peaatfrom 
the Square to the Compaaa, and from an Entered Prentice to a FeUow of 
Craft of thia Lodge," (Lyon'a Hiato ry of Mary Chapel, p. 416). Other 
similer entrlea appear in the auoceedlng yeara. Thia is aomewhat late it 
wiU be obeerved, but it diatinctly points to a pluraUty of degTees; it is, 
however, unaupported by tbe mlnutea of other Lodgea of tbe aame or even 
later dates. A aiigbt oorroboratiou may be found ia the Hanghfoot 
mlnutea of 1702, reading, “Of entrie, aa the apprentlce did, leaving out 
(the commoti Judge). Then they whiaper the word aa before, and the 
Master gripe his hand In the ordinary way.” (I. 447). This may poesibly 
refer to the ceremony of psssing, lf forced to explain theae aingular 
entrie* I ahouid submit we have here early evidence of Englhh eaotenc In- 
fluence ; and as I ahouid be at once oppoeed by the statement of good 
authorities that in England also in 1702 there are no signa of two degreee, 
I ahouid candldly confeea tbat that is not my opinion. I hold, how. 
erer, that in Bootland there waa only one, except perhaps in eapedally 
faroured iocalities, such aa the two dted. The Dunblane minute ahouid 
be compared with Prichard'» Maaon ry Diaeected, 1780, “How was you 
paserd Master? From the aquare to the compaaa.” But the wbole aubject 
of degreee muat be treated in a separate paper. 

«I. 886. 7 I. 401. 
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call him servant (as did the French gnilds,) 1 and in 
one clause we have the three classes in jnxtaposition : 
— should strife arise amongst the masters, servante, 
or apprentices. 2 That Master and Fellow of Craft 
were one and the same, every clause almost of these 
Statutes demonstrates. 3 “Free prentice” and “ handy 
craftsman ” were also used to designate the journey- 
man, at least so I read the Brechin minutes of 1714. 4 
This extra period of seven years was not always 
enforced, indeed we have little proof that it ever was. 
On the contrary, as eveiy passing meant increased 
Lodge funds, it appears to have been the rule to pass 
the apprentice as soon as his time was out, and 
probably to trust to his yonth and poverty to prevent 
his becoming a Master in more than name. Bnt we 
have instances of caution : for example, in 1607, at 
Edinbro’, a prentice was passed Fellow-craft and 
received his freedom under the express stipulation 
of not exercising it for two-and-a-half years from 
the date of its bestowal. 6 

Towards the end of the century, 1681, we find 
the same Lodge forbidding the employment of 
journeymen who had not passed, if two years had 
elapsed since the expiry of their articles. 8 Joumey- 
men or fellows arriving from elsewhere had -to be 
made freemen, free of the Lodge, (this meant fees 
and boolring money) or were not employed 7 Non- 
operative Masons made in one Lodge were also 
allowed to join another. Thus in 1653 James 
Ifeilsone, “ master sklaitter to his Majestie,” entered 
and passed in the Lodge of Linlithgow, desirous of 
joining the Edinburgh Lodge, was elected a “ brother 
and fellow of their companie.” 8 Bnt the Edinburgh 
and other Lodges could well afford to pass the 
apprentice in the Lodge and thus make them fellow- 
crafts prematurely, becauae their status as an 
independent master conld only be conferred by the 
Incorporation. 9 Where Incorporatione existed, it is 
quite probable that the journeymen were also fellow- 
crafts, 10 and that thus arose the first distinction 
between a fellow-craft and a master. The fellow- 
craft was free of the Lodge, bnt not of the burgh, 
the master was free of both. 

The apprentice before being made “ brother and 
fallow-in-craft ” had to nndergo “ ane assay and 
sufficient tryall of his skill and worthyness in his 
vocatioun and craft.” 11 At the ceremony of passing, 
witnesses were necesaary, viz. : six masters, two 

1 Sometimes Gorgon, sometimes Sorani. The German term wu 
Kneckt, which alai means servant, servitor, 4«.; in chlralry, page or squlre. 

*l. 88«. 

q 

The importanoe of thU u effecting the question of degrees ii evident, 
u it reduces the possible number to two, vix. ipprentioo and teUow-cnft 
degrees. Cf. Gould II., 868, «4. teq. 

*l. 446. *I. 402. ®L 402. 1 tb id. ®407 and 409. 

9 At Atcheson-Hiven In 1700 a great grisvance of the Lodge Iay in the 
fiet that apprentices would neglect to qualify by passiog as fillow-crafte ; 
a symptom ef the decay of the guilds System. 

lll That although Fellow-craft and Master were originaily identical, yet 
in later years a joumeyman might be a fellow-craft, ia further dedudble 
from the fact that in 1714 the Edinburgh Lodge prohibited ite Journeymen 
from acting as Deacen, Wardeo, or InteDder, (I. 400). Before daiming to 
do eithor it is obvious tbal the Journeyman must have been a member of 
the Lodge, or fellow-craft. In 1652 we also flnd tbe " brethreine freemen " 
at loggerheads with a “masone Joumeyman" (I 402); and in 1700 tbe 
“ Journey mon’s Lodge " wae formed by membere of tbe St. Mary Chapel 
Lodge who found their poeition in the eaid Lodge no longer endurable, 
(1 410). 

U Schaw St., I., 386. 


apprentices, and the “ intender,” who all had to sign 
the hook, as did the candidate, inserting also his 
mark. 1 The presence of the apprentices forbids the 
snpposition that any peculiar secrets were attached 
to this step. Only one enigmatical entry of 1702 at 
Haughfoot 9 might perhaps be twisted into an indica- 
tion that something peculiar took place at passing. 

Tbe fees at entry and passing of a Fellow-craft 
in 1599 were £10 (Scots) and lOs. worth of gloves, 
to include the cost of the banquet. 8 

The fellows were to be tested “ of thair art, 
craft, scyance, and antient memorie ” annually. 4 

Looking at Masters merely in the light of 
employers of labour, the Schaw Statutes provido 
several regulations applying to them more particu- 
larly. 6 A Master was not to snpplant another ; not 
to take over and prosecute an inoompleted job exeept 
with the consent of the master who had had it in 
hand ; not to take more than three apprentices during 
his lifetime, save by special consent of specified 
officia ls ; not to nndertake Mason’s work entrusted to 
the care of a non-Mason ; not to allow his servante to 
work with Cowans ; not to receive and employ run- 
away apprentices ; not to accept a contract nnless ablo 
to carry it to a satisfactory conclnsion ; and neither 
to sell his apprentices to another Master nor to 
accept a monetary consideration from the yonth 
himself in lien of his full time. He was to enter 
and book his apprentice in the Lodge, and exeept by 
his order no apprentice could be entered ; and shonld, 
in conseqnence of a want of care on his part in 
erecting any scafEolding, an accident Bupervene, he 
ceased to be a master and returned to the statns of 
journeyman. 

BeBide this there were a number of provisions 
which applied to the whole body of the Craft, 
journeymen and masters eqnally. Masons mnst be 
true to one another and live charitably together as 
became swom brethren ; obedient to their w ardens, 
deacous, and masters ; honest, faithfnl, and diligent, 
and npright with their employers ; refer all strife 
between themselves to their wardens and deacons 
within twenty-fonr bours ; attend all meetings of tbe 
Lodge when lawfully warnednnderapenalty of £10 
(Scots), and on no account to work in the company 
of Cowans. All those present at the “ assemblie or 
meetting ” were to be sworn by their great oatb. 

The great oath is often mentioned, and would 
appear to have been renewed on many occasioDS — at 
entering, passing, and at all great assemblies, as 
also at taking office in the Lodge. The impression 
conveyed is that it was alwayB the same, it is spoken 
of as the great oath . 8 That the proceedings at the 
assemblies were secret, and that the Lodge was 

1 Ibid. *I. 447. ®L 890. \ 890. 6 I 880 7. 

8 At Dunblane in 1696 it wae provided that no member sbould dlvulge 
any of the acte of the Court (Lodge) to any pereon exeept a member of the 
Lodge, Bave only the rules ae to entering and passing “under the breoch 
of breaking of their oath,” (I. 419). In Aberdeen, 27th Jane, 1488, tlie 
masons were “obligated" toobedience "be the falthof thare bodiis," (I. 
428). At the same place in 1498 three masons were engaged by the Alder- 
men for a certain work. and 1 ’ th&i baue sworne the gret bodely aithe to do 
thar saide eeruice," (I. 428) In 1498 Mathon Wrioht agreed “bc liis hand 
ophaldln, to make gude eeruice in the luge," and “Nichol Masone and 

I Dauid Wricht oblist thame be tbe fai this of thar bodiis, the gret aithe 

sworne to remane at Sanet Nicholes werk in the luge to he 

leile trew in all pontis,” (I. 428). In 1870 the Lodge By-Laws provide 
that all were to lope on e another tu brothere bom, and each man was to 
have a good report behind hi» neighbour‘tback as “ his oath tyes him.” 
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regularly tyled is certa in, indeed the Aberdeen 
By-laws (1670) provide that tbo mgetinga shall take 
place in the open fielda, save in ill-weather, and then 
only in soch a hnilding where “ no poTtiPH shall heir. 
or see os,” 1 

Cowans ware irregalar Maeons. It has been 
ganerally snpposed that the terxn applied only to 
those nndertaking Mason’s work withoat having been 
ragularly apprenticed to a Master Maeon. I think 
ita meaning may be widened to inclnde apprentices 
regxdaxly bonnd but who had never been booked or 
en tere d, as aleo those who had been duly entered bnt 
failed to. get themeelves paeaed ; those who, being 
paaeedL, had removed to another district and omittea 
to join the looal Lodge ; those who had been expelled 
the Lodge, and in faot e very Maeon gnilty of any 
irregularity whatever. 9 

The. references to the officere of the Lodge are 
frequent and indicate a large staff, bnt it mnst not 
be snpposed that all Lodges were alike, some had 
more, some less. The following list is a combination, 
of them all. We find an “eldest entered appren- 
tioe,” whose dnty apparently was to preside at meet- 
inge of the Apprentices, and this onstom althongh 
obsolete is nevertheless, I fancy, recent, as the firet 
menti on of it hitherto discovered dates from 1721. 3 
At Hanghfoot we find a “ yonngest entered appi an- 
tice.” 4 He is occasionally called “ Offiopr,” whence 
we may conolude that his dnty was to tyle the 
Lodge, the “Offioer” being often mentioped else- 
where and always in snch a way as to lead to the 
conci u sion that be was eqnivalent to onr Tylep. 4 

The “ Intendere ” were a nnivereal institntion. 
Their dnty was to prepare and instruet tbe appren- 
tices preparatory to paaaing ; in teohnies certainly, 
and most likely also esoterioally. Their analognes 
exist with ns as sponsore, or proposer and seoondpr. 8 

The Lodge had a box. This contained the Cash 
and the Arcnives. Fines were to be paid into the 
box “ for the common weal, in conformity with thp 
practice of the Lodges of the realm.” 7 According to 
the Schaw Statntes, 8 the penalties collected were to 


stated In bis favour thst “he was entered i 


, and had s dis- 


charge of * Master in Palaiey." This took place fn (Qlasgow. 1624 
KUwinnlng, 20th December, 1726. Two of lts brethren were “dlscnaiged 
from enterlng the aoclotlo of honest meo (cf. with the E. A. Oh.) belongmg 
to the Lodge of Kilwimiing, and also discharge every frieman to give no 
strocke of worke under the penaltie of £20 Scots until they be convinoed 
of their cryme." 11 not actually called cowans they were at least in ezaotly 
the sanie poeltlon. This Lodge ln 1706 delinea a oowan as a “mason 
witbout the word,” bnt the occorrence abore noted at Olaagow shows that 
a non-affiliated mason, having the word, was also called a cowan. At 


Edlnburgh, those who had Iswfnlly gerved their apprentlceshlp were pro- 
hihited from obtalnlng work, or from emplovtng otber apprentioes or 
serv&uta until they had taken up both the freedom of the Lodge and that 


of the burgh. whtch latter was granted by the Inoorporstlon (I. 402). 


6 At Ahenleen in 1670 iit was enacted that the officer be continned tUI 
another be entered in the Lodge ; i. e., a fresh apprentice evidently, ahow- 
ing that the officer or tyler was tbe yonngest entered apprentice, (I. 42S). 
At Edingburgh he ia called officer in 1712 and Tyler in 1763. (1. 406.) At 
Duoblaue ainongit the officiale appointed ln 1696, was sn “ officer.” 

6 They were to be present at the paaaing of an apprentice, (Schaw 
Statutes, 1598.) At Aberdeen the apprentice was flned It when lnterroga- 
ted he forgot anytbing, but if he could prove that he was “ narer taoght 
such a thing " the penalty was shlfted to his intenders, (I. 426.) At Dun- 
hlane as late on 1725 their dnties are deflned aa “ perfectlng of apprentices, 
eo that they might be fitt for their foture tryaUs,” (1. 420.) At Aberdeen 
they are mentioned in 1670, ( Ibid .) 

7 Schaw Statutes, L 891. 8 L 337. 


be distributed “ ad pios vsus, according to gttd con- 
science,” As late as 1748, at Aberdeen, the offlcial 
in charge of tbe box was called tbe Box-master, 1 
which appears to me tbe. oldest designation, bnt in 
some cases tbe Warden acted as Box-master. In 
16Q6 at Dnnblane be was cajled Treaanrer, as nowA 
On this samp oocasion we also meet with the ap-. 
pointment of an “Eldest Fellow of Craft.’* His 
dnties are not defined, bnt hearing in mind that the 
Lodges comprised fellow crafts or jonmevmen, and. 
fellow crafts or mas tere, it is probable that he was the 
official head or representative of the jonmeymen. 

There were also Keepere of the KeyB : we meet, 
with them as early as 1601, at Glasgow, when they 
were two in number. 8 In 1670 at Aberdeen three 
are provided for, 4 and are called Mastere of the Keys. 
They kept the keys of the Box and were thns a check 
on the Box-master. 3 

The Clerk or Secrefcary has already been allnded 
to, his appointment was nsnally for life, and his pro- 
fession that of a notary, bnt he was donbtless in 
possession of the Mason-word. 

Immediately below the Master of the Lodge was 
a class of officials denominated in the Schaw Statntes 
of 1599, Qaarterma8tera. 8 They gradnally merged 
into the status of onr present Wardens, 7 which was 
also very generally their designation. Chief of their 
dnties was to collect the qnaterages of the membere. 
Qnaterages were imposed very early, we bear of 
them at Kilwinning in 1642, 8 and althongh the 
Schaw Statntes do not mention them, they do enjoin 
the appointment of tbe Q nartermas ters, and the. 
oonolnsion is obvions that quarterly subscriptione, 
mnst bave been already nsnal. The minutos at 
Aberdeen, 27th December, 1696, record the eleotion, 
of James Marky, Maister — John Ronald and Keneth 
Fraser, Wardens — William Thomsone, Theasnrer, — 
and Alex. Patersone and Geo. Gordone, Key Mastere. 

Essay Mastere to preside at the perform&noe of 
the “ tryalls of skill ” before passing were also a 
feature in many Lodges, e.g. Edinburgh and 
Kilwinning 9 . 

The head of the Lodge is oalled by the Schaw 
Statutes Warden. or Deacon. 10 We have seen that 
the term Warden was shifted to the Qnartermasters, 
and the Worehipfnl Master soon became known 
as Deacon only. 11 Tbe Statntes provide tbat this 
Offioer, i.e. Deacon, but then called Warden, be elec- 
ted annually by the votes of the Mastere 19 in tbe 
Lodge, and the election confirmed by the Warden 


*In Contineri UI Oulld* it vu usnal for the box to bove three different 
keys, ud each vu entrusted to e different olfidal, so thst withoat the 
oo-operstlon of all three tbe contenti could not be touched. 

®I. 890. 

7 

The Warden, however, did not assume the choir in the abeenoe of the 
Deaoon. In such eaaoe a preeident was choeen for the time by the members 
present and not infreqaently he was only an apprentio», (I. 898). 


The Warden in some clause* appears superior, in others idantioal with 
tbe Deacon. 


It might poesibly be more correct to say that ln different plaoee and 
under different drcumstances the nomes ud attributee of the Deacoi 


under different drcumstancee the nomes ud attribute* of tbe Deaoon, 
Warden, ud Quartermaster were lnterahongeable, and that the contexi 
aloae can dedde whether the ohief or tbe second ln power Is allnded to ia 
many casee. 

the fellow crafts, exdadlng tbe apprentioes. 
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General. He was answerable to the Connty magis- 
tra tes, — “ Presbyters within their Sheriffdoms, ’ — 
for the condnct of the members j 1 be bad to make 
annnal trial of all offences within the Lodge, assis ted 
by the most anclent Mastere thereof , waa em- 
powered to exclude and expel all offendere ; 8 was 
required to appoint, together with the Qnarter- 
m as ter or Wardens, a Secretary ; 4 to annnally 
receive the oath of “ fidelitie and trewthe ” of all the 
Mastere and Fellows of the Lodge, 1 and generally to 
mle the Lodge. 

In many Lodges the Master or Deacon, and 
Wardens paid fees of honour on being elected to 
office, bnt not in all.* The Lodge it will be seen 
had its own intemal jurisdiction, 7 and it was en- 
titled to make its own by-laws. 8 The head Lodges 
were empowered to legalize snbordinate Lodges and 
did so, and in 1716, at Peebles, we have at least one 
instance of a Lodge being self-constituted by “ a 
sufficient number of Brethreen in this Burgh ” in 
order to repair the loss they snstained “ by the want 
of a Lodge.” The annnal meeting, or chief festival 
of the Lodges was the 27th December, St. John the 
Evangelisfs Day. 9 Records of meetings on the 
BaptiBt’8 Day, 24th June, exist, bnt are rare. The 
ballot for the Master was by “ plnralitie of vottis ” 
an absolute majority of the Lodge not being neces- 
sary. 10 

The Master or Deacon was sometimes called 
Preses, 11 as at Edinburgh in 1710, at which place in 
1731 he was even called Grand Master, an echo of 
London Freemasomy which had travelled north. 
At Aberdeen in 1670 he was termed “ the Master ” ls 
and was to act as judge in all disputes : and at Dun- 
blane in 1696, he was the “ Master Meassone." Bnt 
Deacon was the general name, and at Edinbnrgh in 
1683 we read of “ old Dickins ” equivalent to our 
Past-Mastere. 18 . 

One more class of Officere remains to be noticed. 
Towards the middle of the 17th century, noblemen, 
gentlemen, and other non-operatives were elected 
Deacons. These appointments necessitated the 
selection of operative brethren to act as depnties, 14 
and to this day, most Scottish Lodges, and a few 
English (viz., when a Prinoe of the blood Royal is 
W.M.) elect Deputy Mastere. 

As in England, Scottish joumeymen travelling 
in search of work were entitled by custom to aid, 

h. sse. 

o 

Ibid. At Peebles the uniul trUl of the apprentlces and fellow-crafta 
ni regulari; obeerred from 1719 to the end of the century, (I. 421). At 
Melroee in 1707 lt wa» enacted that all who absented themselvee from the 
annual trial were there and then " denuded from alne beniUte ” untll due 
submieeion waa made, (L 492). 

*L 890. *Ibid. 'Aid. *L 898. 

7 “The Court of the Lodge” (Klhrlnnlng) in 1642 waa held by the 
Deacon and liaatera of work. ^ 

Q 

The Scbaw Statu tea ordaln that the Warden ahall bejannually elected on 
the 20th Day of December, Both the Scbaw Oodee, probably algned at 
an annnal meeting, are, howerer, made ont on the 28th of that month. 
The trantltion from either of these dates to the 27th December mnat hara 
been natnral and eaay. In 1642 Kilwinntng stili held Ita " Oourt " on the 
aoth, (I. 893), ln fact it appeert to bave held to thia data till 17 i£ (j. 896), 
and perhapa eren beyond that At Edinbnrgh the Festival waa on the 
27th, ea early aa 1699. At Aberdeen the Haster waa to be annnally elected 
on each St John’s Day. By-Lawa of 1780, (L 428.) 

10 L 895. U I. 406. U L 428. 18 L 400. 14 L 896. 


either pecnniary, or in the nature of employment. 1 
A resolution of Eilwinning in 1717, points to the 
early existence of a nnisance we stili feel, vis., 
Masonic tramps. It reads, “ As the Lodge have 
been imposed upon by begging brethren, both here 
and at Irvine, it is resolved that no charity be given 
to travelling brethren without an order from the 
Master.”* 

Mention has several times been made of gentle- 
men in the Lodges. They did exist, nndonbtedly 
bef ore we have actual record thereof, bnt the earlieBt 
minnte to that effect is at Edinboro’ in 1600, Jane 
8th. On that occas ion the minntes were signed by 
“ Johne Boiawell of Achinflek ” whom the secretary 
or clerk Btyled “ye Laird of Aichinleck.” 8 Bnt 
this, althongh the earliest instance on record, is by 
no means a solitary one. 

In the Lodge of Aberdeen in 1670 ont of 49 
members only 8 or 12 were operatives. 4 It is e vident 
that this specnlative ascendancy did not arise in a 
day, bnt its commencement must be carried back for 
many yeare, perhaps 100. 

The Master of the Lodge of Dtmblane in 1696 
was Lord Strathalane; Alexander Drnmmond, of 
Balhadie was warden, Cameron of Lochiel was a 
member, and indeed the operatives were in a 
minori ty.' 

The Lodge at PeehleB was Bpecnlative to a great 
extent from its very foundation m 1716.* 

The Lodge of Eelso was laigely specnlative at 
the date of the firat minntes preserved, viz., 1702, 
when a baronet and a laird were “ honorahle Master ” 
and “ Worehipful Warden ” respectively, 7 and the 
“ gentlemen who are the honorary members of the 
companie obleidg themselves to pay a crown yearly.” 8 

In 1672 and 1679 the Earls of Caasillis and 
Eglinton were respectively the Deacons, or as we 
Bhonld now Bay, Mastere of Eilwinning Lodge. 8 

At Haughfoot, in 1702, the majority were 
speenlatives. 1 ® On the 22nd December of that year 
Sir James Scdtt, his brother Thomas, and six othere 
“ were duly admittedapprenticesand fellow crafts,” 
only one being a workman, and he was a wright, not 
a mason. 

And finally, in the old Lodge at Melrose, which 
has never yet joined the Grand Lodge system, bnt to 
this day works by its own inherent right, as early as 
1675 many of the members were not masonsby trade. 11 

On the other hand, some Lodges remained till a 
very recent date exclusively operative. St. Mnngo’a 
split ofE from St. John’s Glasgow in 1729, becanso 
the parent Lodge wonld not admit gentlemen and 
others to the fellowship. Speculatives wer® not 
received in this Lodge, St. John’s, till 1842, eight 
yeare before it joined Grand Lodge. 18 

1 Tbey were also entitled to be buried st the expense o t the Lodge. 
The Sesf of Cause 1746 for the lnoorporetlon of St Mary’a ChapeI, Edlnbro" 
provides thst should one of tbe number die and leave “ no guds sufficient 
to bring bim furth honestly ” the wrights (or maaons, ae the cese might 
be) ahall, at tbelr own cost, provide a beflttlng funeial for “ thair brother 
of the Crait,” (I. 401.) 

*L897. 8 I. 407. 4 I. 436. B I. 416. *L 420. 7 1. 444. 8 1.44*. 

o 

L 894-396. *' So impereeptibly,” aays Lyon, of this Lodge, ln the Freema- 
sona’ Uagastne, May 80th, 1863, “ has the pureiy operative charaotsr merged 
into the eondition of a pureiy speculative one, that the pradse date at euch 
change oannot with any certainty be decided upon.’ 1 Imay add this 
dictum appllss with equal force to almoet every Sootiish Lodge. 

10 I. 447. ll l. 452. U I. 416. 
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In many cases the gentlemen paid higher initia- 
tion and office fees. 1 A very nsnal name for them 
was Geomatics, whilst the masons by trade were 
called Domatics. The Geomatics were also known 
as Gentlemen masons, Theorical masons, Architect 
masons, and Honorary members.® There was always 
a sharp distinction drawn between these and the 
masons by trade, which so far does not appear to 
have obtained in England. It is thronghont evident 
that the canny Scots liked the patronage of a ]jord, 
if they conld get him, and if not they put np with a 
“Laird.” 

Freemasons of the present day are somewhat 
noted as sticklers for precedence : that the ancient 
Craft in Scotland partook of the same foible may be 
gathered from the last mimite I shall quote — 
Melrose, 27th December, 1690 — “it is votted that 
everie meason that takes the place in the kirk before 
his elder brother is a grait ase.” 8 

Snch is a brief review of the aspect and statns of 
Freemasonry in Scotland previous to the formation 
of the Grand Lodge of Scotland in 1736. I have 
not gone into the qnestion of degrees in this paper ; 
that subject is a wide one which mnst be reserved 
for another occasion ; suffice it to say, that since the 
lamentable death of Bro. Woodford, ali the best 
authorities, Lyon, Gould, Hughan, Officer, and 
others are agreed that Ancient Scottish Masonry 
comprised only one degree, and that the second and 
third were introduced in recent times from England. 4 
Had time allowed, this acconnt might have been 
easily extended ; some few extra particnlars may be 
gleaned from the notes attached. A paper which 
will be fonnd very valuable as an appendix and 
oommentary on this one is Bro. Gould’s lecture “ On 
Some Old Scottish MasonicCnstoms,” re ad before this 
Lodge on the 3rd June, 1886, and which dealt more 
withexceptional practices, whilst I have endeavoured 
to depict general ens torna in snch a m anner as to 
leave their impress on the memory of the yeriest 
novice in the stndy of onr antiqnities. How far I 
have sncceeded mnst be left to the jndgment of my 
hearers. 


Beo. Goldnkt «nqnired whether any connection had 
been traced between the “ Gentlemen Masons” of early times 
and the Works then in progreas ? Conld not their presence in 
Lodge be asoribed simply to the fact that they were the 
“ Xiords of the Work” or in modem langnage, the Employers 
of Labonr for the time being ? 

The WoBSHirrun Mas Tia re ad the following communi ca- 
tion from Beo. John Raxsdxn Bilxt: — 

Like ali simii ar papers there are points in this whioh 
may be open to diSerence of opinion, bnt in the main I find 
little to soggeat, and stili less to critioise. The interesting 
evidence given is a valuable oontribution to the historio papers 
of 2076 ; and I think will best answer ite pnrpose if oarefully 

'"At KIlwiuDlng Id 1738 a gentleman paid for entoring 10». and for pus- 
lng6s., bat a working ma»on only 6*. and 2 ». 6A, (I. 896). The Annoal Sub- 
acription was U. and 6d. rvspectively, (ibld). The Lodge had practically 
ceued to be operative 16 years earlier, ln 1780, owlog to the great Influx of 
gentlemen and tradesmen. At Peeblee, in 1717, a merchant was entered a 
member of the sald Lodge, “enjr oomplement to be given being referri to 
hlmselt e "(1.481). At Aberdeen a fellow Joining the Lodge paid 8 rix-dollars 
and a pint of wine ; bnt a geDtlemao was to itand more than the one piot 
should tbe company will it, (1. 489). The operative only paid ls. sterllng 
subscription annoauy, gentlemen paid double that gtun, (L 439). In tbe 
Lodge of St. Nlnian, Brechin, the tee for entry was 40s. Seots-S/6, bnt 
strangers were eharged £3 sterllng, (L 446). 

8 1. 437. *L 464. *Bee a previous note. 


studied at bome, along with the two admirable papers of tbe 
present Worzhipful Mas ter in Jnne, 1886, and November, 1887. 
1 feel some diffidence in referring to Bro. Bpeth’s remarka 
anent “ written tr&dition,” beeanse he has stated that a 
snggestion he makes concerning it it not ttrictly relevant to the 
subject. I refer to it therefore merely to throw a different 
light where I think he is slightly in error. Bro. Bpeth ex- 
presses his belief, qualified as it is, that in former days a lodge 
was legitimated by another grantingita "Copyof itt Conetitn - 
tiont,” and also that vnthout a copy of the “ Old Charget ’’ no 
lodge toae eontidered regulor. 

I. — 1 have met with the term “ Constitutione,” both in 
very old letters and minntes, of mu eh anterior date to the foun- 
dation of tome of the lodge* he mentione, clearly meaning the 
Warrant: where as Bro. Bpeth takes a different viewaltogether. 
I recollect reading some years ago a minate in whioh an exonse 
is given for the lateness of the honr at which the lodge 
commenced its dnties, “ beeauee hit Bight Worthipful had 
mieplaced the key of the Conetitutione,” and none of the 
Brethren had one to fit it. Ultimately, after disenssion, the 
box itself (oontaining the Warrant) was hung np by oords tied 
ronnd it, and the lodge was then opened. In the North at 
England “ Copiee of the Constitntions ” were generally rele- 
gate d to the recesses of the lodge chest ; the practice of having 
one on the Worshipfnl Master’s pedestal being quite of modem 
date. The Warrant in former timeB legalized meetings any- 
where : before the era of Grand Lodges 1 take a “ Copy of 
their Constitntions,” if nsed as Bro. Bpeth suggesta, to have 
been of the same character, i.e. a dispensation or written 
anthority of an older lodge for another to hold meetings. 

II. — It is well-known that those Lodges poesessing “ Old 
Charges ” have not held them from “ time immemorial.” It 
is extremely donbtfpl if two of the lodges named by Bro. 
Bpeth possessed their “ Sorollg ” even at their fonndation. 
Some at any rate have acquired them as we now obtain the 
1723 edition of the Constitntions, viz., by pnrcbase, gift, or 
legacy. Many of tbe 8crolls have tnroed np dnring the last 
thirty years for this reason : np to 1800, Masons highly prized 
them as pereonal property, it being considered that to possess 
one was a sure indication of Masonio zeal ! They were 
generally the work of a lawyer’s clerk or schoolmaster, 
members of the lodge. Besides the cost of the sheets of 
parohment, ali ont to the same size, the soribe had to be 
liberally paid for his work aooording to the labonr bestowed 
upon it, zo that “ Sorolls ” were a Masonio “ lnxnry ” conflned 
to few. When completed, the separate sheets were attached 
together, the bottom of one to the top of the next in Bnccession. 
Whoever possessed one of these Scrolls kept it at home under 
lock and key, and exhibited it to his Masonio visitors with 
becoming pride. There is no donbt that the valne set npon 
them during a oentnry cansed the disappearance of many 
that were f ormerly in the possession of very old lodges. Some 
have been handed down unrolled for generatione and are only 
loet for the present ; others have been presented to lodges as 
mere corios of the past, and wonld never have been heard of 
but for the spread of the study of Masonio ArchsBology. 

The Scribe in 1760 would put the date of that he oopied, 
f orgetting that it was not difficnlt to arrive at something near 
the actnal date of his transcript : — nnfortunately the tran- 
scriber of the first did not always follow the same rule ; and it 
is now ciear enongh that with “ Antiquitas pride” the 
employer was ali the better satisfied with tbe work, if his scribe 
inserted, instead, “ Copied from on antient Scroll i vrote above 
600 yeart tince.” But I intended merely to throw a little 
aoquired light on Lodge Scrolls, the reading of whioh to 
initiatos was I think an Operative Cuatom. It is rather 
remarkable that in the North only members of those lodges 
having had an Operative foundation or connection possessed 
them. Bro. Speth’s reference to lodges never oonneoted with 
Operative Masonry somewhat obscures his meaning, bnt I 
cannot ignoro the rest of bis admirable paper and therefore 
presume he does not mean the 1 8th oentnry lodges read the 
Old Charges, and that withont a copy or version that these 
were net considered regvlar. As regards 17th oentnry Free- 
masonry, as Bro. Bpeth says, the opinion must be taken for 
what it is worth. 

Also the following from Beo. Hcohait : — 

This Essay by Bro. Bpeth, and the previous one by onr 
Worshipfol Master together, form the best “ Elementary 
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Btotorieal Papera ” em ihe subject ot Freemaaonry in Sootland 
■in early days that have ere r been written. They may be 
•saad to be mutually supplementa!, for Bro. Speth’s paper 
-farti rabes an admirable aummary of the 8th chapter of Bro. 
"€toald’s great work ; and Bro. Gonld’g paper ia mainly devoted 
-to «aking known facta accumulated by him, for whioh room 
-Wonld not be fonnd in bia Hiatory. 

That the Soottish veraiona of the “ Old C h a rg ea 4 taVe 
4>den derired from England there cannot be a donbt, remark- 
able aa it ia. Notwithatanding thia fact, however, Soottiah 
Freemaaonry appeara to have been eondncted on a different 
footing to that of ita neighbonr in many respecta, aome of 
these being oarefnlly noted by onr eateemed Secretary in his 
-moet diacriminative and appreoiative notea. 

I qnite agree with Bro. Speth’a view of the nse made of 
these Old Chargea, for in my “ Origin of the Engliah Bite ” 
(p. 6) will be fonnd theae words. “ A apecial feature of the 
«arly initiatione apparently waa aimplicity. How mnch more 
there waa than the reading of the “ Old Chargea " and the 
-oommiinication of the Masona’ word, grip, and aigna, we 
■cannot aay, bnt we are not told of anything more.” 

Bro. Bylanda firat drew attention to the fact that the 
date of the “ Sloane M8., 3848 ” corresppnded with the day of 
BHaa Anhmole’a initiation. I think it more likely that the 
ccpy waa made to be naed at that noted Antiqnary’s reception 
than for hia aoceptanoe, for in the latter oaae he wonld have 
rarely taken it with him. 

How far the “ O&nongate Kilwinning Lodge,” No. 2, 
Edinburgh, may be aaid to have been actnally toarranted by 
the “ Mother Lodge, Kilwinning” in 1877, ia not qnite ciear. 
My impression ia that the record, as qnoted by Bro. Lyon in 
hia noble hiatory of the “ Lodge of Edinbnrgh,” aimply 
Bignifles that certain Brethren (qffiliated to the latter, and 
resident in the Canongate ) were permitted “ to enter, receave, 
and pase ” eligible oandidatea, for and on behalf of the Old 
Kilwinning Lodge. The membera in Edinbnrgh, however, 
Ivere not long content with that anbordinate poaition, and 
a few yeara later on evidently struck ont a career for them- 
aelvea, and became independent. 

I entirely agree with Bro. Speth relative to the meaning 
of the word Free Maaon, and conaider that onr Worehipftd 
Maater did good Service in hia “ Hiatory,” by claiming that 
the Title really meant Free to he a Maeon, Free of his Craft, 
eto. I am glaid to find that onr indefatigable Secretary takea 
the aame view. 

It may be as well to point ont that the junior of the “ St. 
Clair Chartera ” (1628 circa) ooncerns the Hammermen and 
Squaremen Craftamen, aa well aa the Maaons, ao that the 
"Friemen Maisones” were not the only parties intereated in 
that notable appointment. 

The remarkable Boli of Lodgea ao capitally arranged by 
Bro. Speth, ia moat suggesti ve of the extraordinary value of 
the Hasonio docnmenta preaerved in Scotland, one Lodge 
alone (No. 1,) having ita recorda preaerved for nearly 300 
yeara! (1699-1888!) 

It is well to remember that the three classe* noted by 
Bro. Speth aa exiating in early daya are atill to be fonnd in 
connection with all Crafta ; vjz., Apprenticea, Craftamen, (or 
Jonrneymen) and M aster*. In the I7th oentory, and early 
in the 18th, the Mastera’ Inoorporation of Edinbnrgh waa a 
moet exclnaive monopoly of membera who rnled the Joomey- 
men, at times, with a rod of iron, eo mnch ao that rebellion 
ensned, aeparate organizationa were formed, and in time the 
Inoorporation of Mastera had to aucenmb. 

I ahonld like to draw attention to the aelection of marka 
by Apprsnticee in Aberdeen Lodge, a.d. 1670. 

I have not loat hope yet of obtaining Bro. Speth aa a 
convert to the Theory that there were no Beparate Maaonio 
Degreea, prior to aay 1717, sneh aa we snbaeqnently meet 
with, bnt that there waa bnt the one eaoterio ceremony until 
what ia known aa the “ Bevival." 

I congratulate Bro. Speth moat aincerely and heartily 'on 
the prodnction of bis exoellent, interesting, and moat nseful 
Paper. It is exactly what waa wanted. 

Bro. Ebwabd Macbxan aaid : — Having been travelling 
ever aince receipt of the proof aheeta oonrteonaly forwarded 
to me by Bro. Speth I have, nnfortnnately, not had the 
opportrnity to look up the anbject on which he has ao ably 
diaconraed thia evening : bnt you will no donbt expect me, aa 
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the only Scotch Maaon present, to Say a Word or two. The 
firat qaestion that natnrally ariaea ia — “ whether there waa 
any apecnlativs Maaon ry, — or Freemaaonry as we nnderataad 
the torm, — in Scotland prior to 1717 the date of Englfah 
Grand Lodge. To my mind it ia qnite fcletr that the SootAh 
Lodgea Were merely trade organizationa, and the introdttotfon 
of non -ope rati ve* anch aa Boswell ot Audhlnleok, Monqr, 
Aberorombie, eto., into Mary Ohapel did not neoeaaarily alter 
ite character any more than did the oonferring of the freedom 
of the Fiahmongera’ Society npon Mr. Qoaohen make that bofly 
speculative or the recipient a tradesman. The old Weavera* 
Society of Anderston (Glaagow) is fio longer a trade gnild, 
bnt they oonfine their speculative tendenoies to am oooaaicnal 
working of the fourth degree. For fendal, political, or other 
reaeons honorary membera were freqnently admitted, bnt we 
can find no trace of anything beyond the aettling of trade 
qnestiona, plue a good deal of oonviviality. Aa Bro. Speth 
snrmiaeB, aome of the old chartera are nmwKable : and many 
yeara ago Bro. W. P. Bnchan ahowed that the docnment of 
1067, in whioh Glaagow St. John's ao prides itself, is of oom- 
paratively modem mannfactnre. Keeping in view the ever 
inareaaing interoonrse between the two conntriea in oooae- 
qnenoe of the Union of the Crowna, and later of the Parfia- 
ments, it ia at leaet poaaible that whatever of speonlation 
Sootch MaSonry poaaeaaed waa derivod from England : and I 
wonld also throw ont the auggeation that aa York waa a great 
centre of Maaonio activity, ita influence may well have been 
felt as far North aa Edinbnrgh. The oonservatism of cuBtam 
is well exemplified by Lodge 81, the Maater of whioh uaed 
alwaya to be Deacon of the Maaons' Trade : for aome three 
yeara ago an eateemed brother waa eleoted from the floor to be 
B.W.M. be canae he also held the trade dignity. The word 
Deaoon, equi valent to Presea, or Preaident, ia atill in oommon 
nae, and one of onr P.M’a. reoently retired from the highly 
honorable offioe of Deaoon of the Trades or Inoorporation of 
Glaagow. 

The Worshiptul Mabter, Bro. B. F. Gould, aaid: — I 
think the laat apeaker, in hia referenoe to the Fiahmongeris 
Company, and the admisBion of Mr. Goschen, has aomowhat 
atrained the analogy, aa there waa no mystical reoeption or 
heoret eeremony on the occasion to whioh he alludea ; thongh 
the aame point, has, indeed, been pnt forward, by (I believe) 
Soane in hia New Cnriositiee of Literatnre, where it ia nrged, 
with referenoe to onr exiating Society having Symbol ised the 
implementa of the Mason'a Art, that ao far aa any Virtual 
oonnection with these emblema ia involved, we might all, 
with qnite aa mnch propriety have dnbbed onrselvea Free- 
blaok-amitha, and “ typified onr morala with a horae ahoe.” 
The leotnrer to-night has advanced an ingoniona hypo- 
theaia, via., that Lodgea formerly gave copiea of their Conati- 
tntiona to Brethren deairons of forming aeparate Maaonio 
Aasodationa, and it ia qnite ciear that thia praetice mnat have 
been a oommon one, aa a copy of the Conatitntiona waa 
requisite at the admission of a new brother, and these wonld 
of oonrse be sought for by thoae brethren needing them in 
the qnartera where they wonld moat natnrally be fonnd. Bnt 
in going a atep fnrther, and postolating that the aoqnisition of 
a mannacript of thia kind regularited (to nse a wordof Maaonio 
ooinage) a Lodge, onr Secretary has lannched boldly ont 
into oonjectnre. By thia I mean that, however plauaible thia 
anggestion may be made to look, by resorting to inferenoe and 
analogy, we cannot, I fear, qnite transform it into a fact, 
thongh I go a great way with Bro. Speth and freely ooncede 
that he haa eondncted na at all eventa into the region of 
probability. The hankering for 11 regnlarity,” if by thia 
erpresaion may be described the wish of a new Lodge to model 
ita procednre on that of an old one, haa been illnatrated in 
more reoent times, by the freqnent practioe of atationaiy 
Lodgea, deriving, aa it were, their authority to work, from an 
exact oopy of a military warrant. Hiatory, aa we all know, 
ia apt to repent itself, and if, moreover, we also take into 
conaideration that the enstoms of many old operati ve 
(or independent) Lodgea, remained unchanged, for Bome 
ooneiderable time at leaat, after the formation of the 
three Grand Lodgea of theae Ialands, and oertainly oontinned 
to exist eide by side with those practised in the earlieet of 
Military Lodgea ; it will not be altogether a viaionary aup- 
position to imagine that in the old operative practioe of com- 
mnnicating “ regnlarity ” by a written inatrnment, may be 
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-fottnd tks gara of the fcaage aftarwardi eo pre valent in India, 
North America, and pooaibly other ooontriea, where Britieh 
troope were «taiioned. Bro. Spoth has rlghtly observed that 
tbe oonnderation of Maeonio degrees, or in otber words the 
Secrete of Masonry, wonld have overloaded his Paper, bot as 
he hae accompliehed tbe very difficolt taek of reading us an 
•dmirable lectore from which the centro versi sdist can deriva 
no pointe for attaok, it may perhaps justify me in making a 
few obcervations on a subject, whioh the paper hae novr led 
na np to, and which from ite natare can only be orally diecnesed 
in the Lodge. 

The WoEflHlPFCX Histr then briefly pasaed in review 
the ritnalistio obeerranoes of the early Scottish Lodges, and 
mdioated the varione so urcea, from which the etndent oonld 
pareae a fnrther inqairy into the oeremonial, the symboliem, 
and the traditione of the Scottish Masonry, existing in the 
period embraced by the Lectore of the erening. 

The WoBSHiPrut Masteb ooncloded by moving a vote 
of thanke to the lectorer, which was carried nem. con. 

Bao. Spbth in thanking the brethren for their attention 
and the vote jost pasaed, woald not detain them by many 
fnrther remarks. In reply to Bro. Goldney he woold say that 
nothing tended to prove that the earliest ‘ ' Gentlemen Masons ” 
were either architecte or engagedin adding to their reside noea 
at the time. Had ench been the case, the patrona in some 
lodgee mnst have exoeeded the workmen in the ratio of at least 
sii to one. No Maeon in his wildest dreams had ever imagined 
ao flonrishing a state of trade as that woold imply. Bro. Biley 
had misnnderstood his referenoe to old Engliah Lodges. He 
allnded aolely to 17th centory bodies, before Grand Lodgee, 
warrante, or “ books of the Constitutione,” were thonght of. 
Althongh tome of the sorollsnow foond with Lodges had been 
aoqoired reoently, others, sooh as the Antiqoity MS., appeaied 
to have been in Lodge oustody from “ time immemorial.” 
And others, not foond in Lodge cnstody, had evidently 
emanated thence, witness the Bandle Holme (Harleian 20S4) 
MS., to whioh was attached the fees paid by oertain masons 
for initiation; the Scarboroogh MS., of which a fao- 
trimi ln was now before them, with ita endorsement of 
“ makings,” the Gateahead MS., and others whioh he woold 
refrain from naming. That oopiee of these sorolls were 
made in the 18th oentory, as crorioaities, as deaoribed by Bro. 
Biley, he was not ooncerned to deny, bnt this woold hardly 
apply to any of earlier date, than eay, 1780. He was glad to 
think the theory he had ventored to broaoh commanded the 
qnalifled assent of Bro. Hnghan and the Worahipfol Maeter, 
and was not apparently irreoonoilable with the views of Bro. 
Biley. The remarks of Bro. Maobean proved to him that he 
had been somewhat oareless in his nae of the word Speculative. 
It was quite poeaible, nevertheleas, that there waa a degree of 
speonlation in Scottish Masonry, bnt as that waa not oon- 
clnaively ahown, he regretted not having adopted thronghont 
the leae oompromising term of “ non-operative masonry.’' 


ScpPtsstBNTART Nont. — Bro. Speth allodes to my lectore 
“ On Some Old Soottiah Masonio Costoms," aa deahng with 
“ exceptional practioee” on the part of the Craft in the 
Northern Kingdom. Thia ia not qoite oorrect. The Costoma 
to which I drew attention, can indeed in someinstancea, only 
be proved to have exiated in certain localities, bot of the 
general prevalenoe of ali, or nearly ali, the old osagea depioted 
in my paper, there can be little doobt. The doonmentary 
evidenoe at my dispoaal consisted of waifa and strays from 
variona sooroes, and did not by any means cover the whole 
field of Soottiah Masonry. If it had, I believe we ahoold have 
ohtained ample proof that no cnstom cited in my lectore 
oonld be’desoribod aa eui generie, and that possibly with sHght 
and occaaional variatione the same Masonio osagea prevailed 
throughont the whole of Sootland. — B. F. Gouxd, W.M. 

Notu to th* above. — It woold appear that I am some- 
what onfortnnate in my ohoioe of ezpresaions. My referenoe 
to “ General Costoms " and “ Exceptional Practices ” was 
rather to point ont that my paper dealt broadly with fnnda- 
mental principies, and Bro. Gould’s with practioes of a note- 
worthy natnre chiefiy beoaose they differed from tbose of 
to-day. Fortbermore, the great majority of the peooliarities 
cited by him are post, whilat mine are all pre 171 7. None the 


less, on carefnlly re-reading his paper I think it woold tax his 
powera to prove that ali the costoms tabled by him were 
general at the date qnoted. For instance, the forcing an 
Architect to prepare an Essay at Edinborgh so late as 1848, 
or the exclosion from oSoe of non-operatives at Banff in 1765. 
— G. W. Spxth, Sec. 


TEE BOKA5 LEOEED OP THE 
QUATTBrO INCORONATI. 

[COHHUNICATED.] 

Whrn in 298 a.d. the Emperor Diocletian was 
building his baths on the necks of the Qnirinal and 
Yirminal hilis he inclnded within its vast Circuit a 
temple to .^Esculapias, the god of health. He 
ordered the five sonlptors, Claudius, Nico stratus, 
Sinforianus, Castorinus, and Simplicius to execute 
the decorative work and make the statue of AEbcu- 
lapius. Being Christiana they refuBed to fashion the 
statue of a pagan god, and in consequence they 
were pnt to death on the 8th November, 298. Three 
were bebeaded and two were scourged to death. 
Other artis ts were found who execnted the work for 
the Emperor. On the retura of Diocletian to Rome 
in 800, finding the workB completed, he issued an 
order for their dedication, and commanded that all 
the soldiers in Rome should be present, who, as they 
marched past, wero to throw incense .over the 
altar of ASsculapius. As soon as this command was 
propagated, four brothers, who were mas ter masons, 
and held the poBition of Comiculari, or wing-leaders 
of the city militia, met to decide what they should do 
underthecircumstances. These brothers were n&med 
Severus, Severianus, Carporferus, and Victorialius, 
who, besides being masons, had embraced the 
christian faith. They all agreed to abstain from 
tbrowing the incenBe over tbe altar, it being against 
their principies to assis t in any way at pagan cerem onies 
of a religious nature. This deteimination they made 
known to their centurion, who commnnicated it to 
the tribune Lampadius, who reported the matter to 
Diocletian. The emperor ordered them either to 
sacrifice or suffer death. They, steadfast to their 
faith, suffered death by being scourged with leaden 
thongs. Their bodies were then enclosed in leaden 
cases and thrown into the river Tiber. A brother, 
Nicodemus, recovered their bodies from the river, 
and they were interred by the side of the five scnlp- 
tors previously martyred, and otber saints, in the 
catacombs on the Via Labricana, which from the 
four mas ter masons are to this day known as the 
Catacombs of the Q uattro Coronati. The five suffered 
on the 8th November, 298, and the four on the same 
day in 300, and their memory is stili honoured in 
the chnrch of the Quattro Incoronati, on the Ccelian 
Hili, in Rome. Bishop Damasus, 366-84, pnt np 
many inscriptions to the memory of the martyrs 
reposing in the catacombs. 

In 625 Pope Honorius i. erected a handsome 
cburch, in the form of a basilica, to the memory of 
the four saints, ont of tbe rnins of a temple of Diana, 
on the Ccelian Hili. In the days of Pope Leo iv., 
848, the rem ains of m any martyrs w ere translated from 
various catacombs to the chnrches in Rome ; those 
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of the fi ve scalptore, the fonr masons, and other 
saints, to an oratory beneath the altar of the chorch 
erected on the Ccelian Hili. The fonr crowned 
hrothers were placed in two marble sarcophagi, and 
on either side, in two othersarcophagi, were deposited 
the remains of the five martyrs, whilst a very large 
sarcophagas, containing the relics of many others, 
was placed behind thera. This is recorded in the 
inscription of Leo iv., in the chorch over the left 
stairs leading to the oratory.* 

With the remains was taken the Damas ian 
inscription. This ezists now, nnfortnnately, only in 
the introdactory part, which does not refer to either 
the five or fonr. It is placed on the right hand stairs 
leading down to the oratory. 

Daring the dark and middle ages the Latin 
langnagennderwent some cnrions changes in evolving 
the Italian, and it seems to me that the Italian title of 
these fonr mason saints, “ Incoronati ,” is really a 
corraption of their military rank, “ Comiculari ," 
which was bronght back into the Latin from the 
Italian as Coronati. 

Let ns now tam onr attention to the chnrch 
itself .t Is stands on a lofty spnr of the Ccelian Hili, 
just within the line of the Servian wall, and like ali 
early charches, faces to the east, the altar being at 
the west end. The exterior constrnction of the 
tribunal of Honorius is of good brick work, classic 
remains being used for the purpose. From a quadri 
porticus one entered the noble chorch, a long nave 
with an elevated tribunal at the end. Fifteen 
columns, from Pagan temples, on either side formed 
the aisles, and supported the gallery above, for the 
nuns who were attached to the chnrch. 

The chnrch was destroyed in the great fire of 
Robert Guiscard, in 1084, and restored by Pope 
Paschal ii. in Illi. In these restorations a great 
change was made, the long nave was shortened by 
erecting a wall aerosa it from the seventh column, 
through which an entry door was made, so that part 
of the nave became an inner conrt ; a wall being built 
between the columns, the aisleB hecame part of the 
nunnery, and ten new columns were placed in the 
nave to form the aisles, so that the whole width of 
the present church represents the nave only of the 
old one.J 

The rebuilding of Paschal ii. is recorded in an 
inscription of the time, 1111, adjoining the inscrip- 
tion of Leo xv’s. 

Over the door of entry is a fresco by Mannozzi, 
representing the fonr saints amiciat the clonds ; the 
two Central figures are dressed as Roman soldiora, 
whilst the two outside figures are in white robea ; ali 
hold palms in their hands, the emblem of victory 
and martyrdom, and they have wreaths of bay (what 
the Romans call laurei we call bay) on their heads. 
On the left below a company of Augustine Sisfers, 
and on the right (in looking at fresco), a group of 
novices are adoring the saints. 

The episcopal chair in the tribunal of the 
church, behind the altar, is of the 13th century, as 
is also the pavement of the church, the work of the 
Cosamati family. The vault and walls of the 

* See piate. 

t See piate. 

} See ground plan and view of Interior. 


tribunal (Apse), represent in fresco the fonr saints 
being scourged and then put into leaden coffins, the 
work of Qiovanni di S. Giovanni Mannozzi, who 
died in 1636. 

In 1198 — 1215 Pope Innocent in. built in the 
far right hand comer of the original Quadri Porticus, 
a chapel, which he dedicated to Saint Silvester, and 
which contains some cnrions early thirteenth 
frescoes, illustrating the principal eventa in that 
part of the life of Constantine, which he passed in 
Rome. 

In 1624 Urban vra. restored the church and, 
in two inscriptions on the piers of the arch of the 
tribunal, refers to the inscriptions and work of Leo 
iv. and Pascal n. 

S. Rcssell Fobbeb, Home. 


votu to Tsa “ TnrsBOoowzBsn xabsu ai» 

DBOBBBS OT FBBULUIOnT.” 

(Oh fage 107.) 

Th* printer has omitted from my last paper an inaer- 
tion which I placed npon the blank side of my foolicap, and 
I think that yon may considar it worthy of reoord. The faot 
is not of importance as respecta the antiqnity of the Boae 
Croix degree, bnt is interesting in itself. As I have to write 
npon this point, I feel inclined to add also two other notes, 
one npon Saandinavian Initiations (of which there exists a 
Maeonie Degree), and another npon the Gate of St. John, 
G(erkenwell. Soandinavian Mythology , I may say, has neTer 
yet had jnstioe done to it, or the bearing of their Goilds on 
Knglish institutione. 


Th* Eos* Csoix J*wkl and th* Stdabts.— Ali your 
readers will be well aware that the jewel of the degree 
of Knight of the Eagle, Bosy Oroes, Bose Croix of Eeredom, 
etc., is a pelioan feeding its yonng. The Standard of the 
Pretender, James m., aooording to an old oontemporary 
history of the rebellion of 1715, was as follows : — Of green 
silk with bnff fringe, the devioe a pelioan feeding her yonng. 
Motto : Tantum Valet Amor Regi» et Patria. 


Th* Scandinavia» Edda. — I onght, in my paper, to 
have mentioned that the oatechetioal instrnetion of the 
Soandinavian Edda has a closer bearing npon tbe Groco- 
Egyptian Divine Pymander and the Bembine Table of 
Bro. Westcott than may at first sight appear. Both the 
Edda and the Divine Pymander are Initiatory Catechisms, 
bnt this is more apparent in the former than the latter. 
The Edda is said to have been an oral System, rednoed 
to writing in Ioeland almost a thoosand years ago. The 
basis of this initiation is a sybilline poem called the 
Yolnspa, which Sigge, the high-priest of the Allfather, 
Odin, carried with him from the region of the Caspian 
nearly two thoosand years ago. It beare its own evidenoe 
of a oommon d escent from the same ancient culte as 
the Avesta and Vedaa. It is oonched in symbolical langnage 
which the literal school, failing to interpret, has treatod 
derisi vely, and is donbtless one of the most ancient of sacred 
writings. It deals with the attribntes of the iudistrnctable 
Lord of Ali, cosmogony, the natnre of the gods, the element- 
aries or giants, the heavenly palaoes, and carri es the universo 
from the flood-chaos to the oreation of gods, mankind, tbe 
flnal destrnetion of the gods and ali things, on to their stili 
more glorious re-birth. Sigge having established a templo of 
his worship in Sweden, govemed by twelve pontiffs, af ter the 
nnmber of the Yolnspan gods and goddesses, Gylfe, the 
Soytho-Soandinavian king of the oonntry goes as Gangler or 
Pilgrim to seek initiation. He arrives at the porch of a 
beantifnl palace, where he beholds a gnard who is tossing in 
the air seven swords and oatohing them as they descend. 
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Aftcr certain questioni the Guard conducta the Gangler 
throngh numerous halls uutil he arrivei at one where are 
seated three personages, repreiented as wearing crowna, and 
Pilgrim is informed tbat these are to be addresaed as — the 
High; the Equal ; the Highest. Pilgrim puta hi* questione to 
these and reoeives the sacred instruction which Siggebrought 
from Asia, and to which he had added the design of render- 
iug his neophytes invincible in war. He calcnlated so 
well that they eventually destroyed his enemy the Bomau 
Em pire, who had driven himself out of A «ia as a w inderer. 
The Edda terminates by instructing the Neophyte in the 
symbolic use of the tenns of the myste ries by the Scalds, or 
poets ; the use of the Bunio stanzas, or what the Hindns term 
Mantraa, for magical purposes; and a quantity of moral 
maxima, attributed to Sigge himself. Gylfe being discharged 
by the three Hierophante amid thunder, lightning, and 
tempest, he finds himself in the open fields, and the palace 
has vanished. 

It is asserted that these mysteries gave rise to nnmeroua 
fra terni ties and Guilds of a mosonic character, established 
for mutual aid and protection, and there can scaroely be a 
question that it is to Sigge, and not to his Boman enemies, 
that our Tentonio anoestors owe these institntions, and Bome 
doubtless obtained them from the same Asiatio source as 
Sigge. They have aotually a myth resembling that of the 
Babylonian Ishter, the Egyptian Osiris, the Greek Dionysius, 
the Syrian Adonis, eto. Balder the beautifnl is slain by a 
ahaft of misletoe at the instigation of Loke, “ the disgrace of 
gods and men," who resembles the Accuser of Job and the 
Set of Egypt ; he deeoends to the Abode of Death, but Frigga 
the Scandinavian Ishtar or Isis, induces Balder’ s brother to 
descend to Hela for his ransom. The emissary takes a nine 
days journey throngh dark valleys, and at length obtains 
aooess to Hela, who oonsents to allow Balder to depart if ali 
things animate and inanimate weep for him. Ali nature 
lamenta for the beautiful Balder, exoept a cave-dwelling 
witcfa, who turns out to be the evil Loke, who meets with 
oondign punishment, but Balder remains with Hela until the 
destruction and re-birth of ali things. 


CtERKaNWBLL Gati.— The Beport of the Grand Lodge 
of Yermont, for 1887, oontains a very able address by 
Bro. H. H. Smith, Paqt G.M., in which is the following 
notioe of Clerkenwell, slightly abbreviated here. “ In 
London, however, is the quaintest and moBt intereeting 
Lodge Boom in the world. ... I Bpeak of St. John’s 
Lodge of Jerusalem, oonstrnoted in the ancient city wall 
of London, over Clerkenwell Gate or Barbioan of St. 
John. It originally belonged to the Knights of St. John. 

Bichard the Lion-Hearted was their Grand 

Master in England They have possession of 

King Biohard’s Gavel, brought from Jerusalem, and used by 
him in the Lodge. I saw it. . . . To reaoh the Lodge 
Boom one must enter a tavern on the city side of, and adjoin- 
ing the wall, and pass npstairs throngh a long and narrow 
passage in the city wall, to and up a dark winding stairs, so 
narrow and steep as to allow the passage of but one person at 
a time into a very small room, where the sentinels meet you, 
and from thenoe into the Lodge Boom, which is made entirely 
■of oak timbers, hewen out and pinned to floor and walls and 
oeiling with wooden pina, and so old that it is absolutely 
almost black. For fully 400 years no one but the brethren 
knew even of the existence of suoh a room, and it was almost 
the only secure place where they oould meet at ali throngh 
severa! reigns, and then only by securing to the Craft the row 
of houses connecting with the tavern, and entering at Bome 
distance from the Lodge, and going one at a time throngh the 
seoret passages between. About a century ago adi knowledge 
of these subterramean ways seems to have been loet, but lately 
in tunellingfor the undeiground railway, one of these passages 
was cut acroes and explorod a long way in severat directioni. 
One branch led directly to St. John’s or Clerkenwell Gate, 
and was olosed by a wall, while another (very judioiously as 
the ohronicler quaintly adds), led under the city walls.” 

Here I would venture to ask how the Maeonio part of 
this account bas been e labora ted ? P. G. H. Smith also States 
that in the old Cathedrad of St. Werburg, onoe a Benediotine 


Abbey, in Chester, is an old oak pulpit black with age, “ It 
is very ancient, no one can determiue how old, and it is com- 
pletely covered with all the emblems of Masonry that I am 
aoquainted with, and some that I know nothing about, carved 
in relief from top to bottom.” 


Thb BamsH and Ibibh in F rance. — Many writers upon 
Frenoh Masonry have alleged that there was an Irish 
element before that of the Scotch degrees. This probably 
arises from the faot that the Irish soldiers in France were 
more numerous than the Scotch. Gr&nt, in his "Cavaliers 
of Fortune*' (1858, page 301), gives the text of a letter 
of the “Gallant Duke of Fitz- James’ to Louis xvi., Feb- 
ruary, 1791,” in which he says: "Sire, my grandfather 
came not alone into Franoe ! His brave companions are now 
mine, and the dearest friends of my heart ! He was acoom* 
panied by thirty thousand Irithmen, who abandoned horne, 
fortune, and honour, to follow their nnfortunate King.” Both 
the Arch and Templars, or the Bite of 7*, are of early 
date in Ireland, and we had an old Irish Bitual of the 
7°, Templar Priest, in Lancashire, which I had good 
authority for saying conld be traeed in the same Irish family 
to 1735. Deuchar, of Scotland, was an Irish Templar, and 
asserted that he conld trace the order to 1740 by means of 
living members. The Irish had an ancient military organisa* 
tion of which one branoh was termed the Bed Branch af 
Ulster, another Feniana, etc., and it is believed that prior to 
the existence of Orangeism politica! secret societies were 
rife, and that these to some extent affected Maeonie degrees. 


Chabtke Evidbncb. — Amongst the Scottish Cbarters 
which use the name Templar after 1311 are the following: — 
On the back of a Charter to the Abbott of Kelso is written, 
“ Concordia inter Abbatem de Kelso et fratres Militia Templi 
Hierosolomitani de terris de Cnlter 7 April 1396” [Ext. «e 
Regiatro Abbo Epia. Aberd. par David Epia. 1599). Of date 
1340 is a lease by Wm. de Lisours, of “all my lands which I 
hold from the the Temple in the person of my fendal vassal 
de Qouriston and that land whioh belonged unto Thomas the 
Templar." On the other haud there are Charters somewhat 
later of Sir Beginald More, and his son Sir Wm. More who 
styles himself, "Custos Hospitallis Sancti Johannes de 
Thorphyen.” Sir Bichard Brown in Hoapitallaria, by Char- 
ter evidence, fixed 1494 as the date of complete union between 
Templars and Hospitaliore ; but it would seem to be earlier, 
as the Confirmation Charter of James iv., signed 19th October, 
1488, confirma the anoient gifta in the words, — “ Deo et sancto 
Hospitali de Jerusalem et fratribus eiusdem Militiae Templi 
Balimonis." The truth seems to be this, That whilst in Soot- 
land a nominal obedienoe was given to the Papal Bull of 
Union in 1314, yet the two orders kept loosely together in 
their own Preoeptories and Oommanderies until a careless 
union was gradually Consolidated, the two n am ea being used 
synonimously up to about the time of the Beformation, when 
the “Temple” became genera!. It would seem from the 
correspondenoe of Mary, Queen of Scots, (published by Prinoe 
Labanofl) that a proposal was on foot in 1680 to give Ireland 
to the Order. The oontinuation down to Visoount Dundee in 
1580 must have been secret and somi-political. 


As an example of independent branohes of the Knightly 
Orders I may mention the existing Bailiwiok of Br&ndenburg, 
which, becoming Lutheran in regard t» religion, was detached 
from the Order of Malta and disavowed, or, as Masons would 
say, beoame a spnrious body. Brandenburg oontinued to 
hold property, but the British and Irish orders lost their 
lands. 

John Yaekxe, P.M., Ac. 
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Transactioks or tbi Lodob Quatuob Corohati 


AS ATTEKPT TO CLASSIFT TEE 
" OLE CEABGE8 ” of the BEITI8E ECASOES. 

[communicatio]. 


III— ROBERTS FAMILY. 

Boberts, Harleian 1942, and Bawlinaoa MSS. 

I 

IV.— SPENCER FAMILY. 


Bbother Godld’3 classification of the “ Old 
Oharges ” in his “ History of Freemasonry ” was 
excellent for his especial pnrpose, bat is unsnitable 
for mine, and if I now Beek; to snbstantiate my own 
arrangement, I trnst brethren will bear with me 
whilst I develop views which mnst partake of the 
nature of hieroglyphics for those who are not familiar 
both with the “Charges” themselves and with 
Bro. GonlcTs classification. I shall retain throngh- 
oat, in order to avoid confnsion, onr Brother’s now 
nniversally accepted nomenclatore, even where, as 
in the case of the Wren MS., I dislike the title. 
His arrangement is good for historical ends, to 
obtain an insight into what may be termed the 
“ extrinsic value ” of the several documenta and to 
fix their individual positions relative to the history 
of the Craft ; bnt it will not serve my pnrpose of 
philological criticism, seeking thereby to approxi- 
mate to the original verbiage of the primary version. 
This can only be done by an accurate and laborious 
collation of the texts line by line, whereby we may 
estimate the greater or lesser degree of relationship 
existing between individual copies. The eatimates 
by experta as to their age and the custody in which 
they are found, then become of secondary import- 
ance, as onr conclusione mnst be based only on 
intemal evidence of agreement or difference. We 
thus arrive at the comparative “ intrinsic value ” of 
those several documenta and the tra s tworth rnesa of 
their several readings. 

To some extenti mnst repeat argumenta already 
adduced in the “ Freemaaon,” and shall refer to 
criticisms in the same periodical of my previous 
efforts, as my immediate object is to discuss the last 
two of the four classes into whjch I divide the 
versiona at present known to me, reserving the first 
two for some future occas ion, My classification is 
as follows : — 

I. — GRAND LODGE FAMILY. 

а. Grand Lodgb Branch. — Graud Lodge, Wileon (l A 2), 

Kilwinning, and Cama MSS. 

б. Dowland Branch — Dowland, York No. 6, Clerke, Phillipps 

No. 3, and Papwortk MSS. 

e. York Brakch. — York Nos. 1, 2, A 5 MSS. 

d. Landsdownk Branch. — Lansdowne, Antiquity, and Pro- 

bity MSS. 

e. Colnb Branch. — Colne Nos. 1 A 2, and Stanley MSS. 

/. Buchanan Branch. — Buchanan and Atcheson Haven MSS. 

g. Sitndry Forms. — Melroee; Wood, Aberdeen, Danntesy, 
and HarriB MSS. 


II.— SLOANE FAMILY. 

a. Sloane Branch. — Sloane 3848, Sloane 8323, Harleian 

2064, Tnnnah, and Briscoe MSS. 

b. Horis Branch. — Hope, and York No. 4 MSS. 

c. Alnwick Branch. — Alnwiok and Wren MSS. 

Crane MS. (fiagment.) 

d . Sundry Forms. — Leehmere and Scarborongh MSS. 


Bpenoer, Dodd, Cole, and Inigo Jones MSB. 


I have used the term manuscript above thromgh- 
out, although some versions, such as Cole's, Rpbfirts’ k 
and Dodd’s, are only known in printed forni.* 

My present object is to discuss the Spencgr and 
Roberta gronps, and I will begin with the 


SPENCER FAMILY. 

When I was in London last summer, I found in 
the British Museum an old English translaticii of 
tho works o f Josephus, wherein I discovered vot- 
batim the two letters, which are a peouliarity of 
the Inigo Jones MS. and its family — namely, the 
letter of Solomon to Hiram, and Hiram’s answer to 
Solomon. The Inigo Jones MS. itself purporte to he. 
of the year 1607, bnt that eannot be, for many. 
reaeons, as will presently appear. I therefore 
studied the said MS. line by line, and compared it 
with ali the others, especially the Spencer MS. of 
1726, which it most resembles. The resuit of this. 
minute examina tion is, that I conside? the Inigo 
Jones MS. to be a compilation of about 1725, a piops 
frand. 

The Cole version of 1728, has heen taken from 
a MS. similar to the Spencer, both probably making 
variatione of their own. The title is the Bame.. In 
the prayer, Cole reads “ three persons »» one God,” 
instead of “ three persons and one God.” Afterwards 
we meet with the following differences : — 


Sfrncrr MS., 1720. 

The fourth is Arithmetiok, 
whioh teaoheth s Man for to 
reokon or oount ali Manner 
of Numbers. 

The fifth is Geometry, and 
that teaoheth a Man the Mett 
or Mansura of the Earth, and 
at allother Things, the which 
Science is called Masonry. 

The sixth Science is called 
Mustek, and that teacheth a 
Man the Craft of Song, Yoice, 
Toogne, and which gives a 
man Shdll of Singing, teaoh- 
ing him the Art of Composi- 
tion, and playing npou di- 
verse Instrumenta, as the 
Qrgan and Harp methodioally 

And the seventh Scienoe is 
called Astronomy, and that 
teaoheth a Man for to know 
the Cotine of the Snn, of the 
Moon, and of the Stare. 


Note, I pray yon, that these 
Seven are oontained under 
Geometry, for it teacheth 
Mett and Mensure, Pondera- 
tion and Weight, for every 
Thing in, and npon the whole 
Earth, for you to know. That 


Cous Version, 1728. 

The fourth is Arithmetiok, 
whioh teaoheth a Man to 
reokon or aooount ali man- 
ner of Nnmbera, Ao. 

The fifth is Geometry, 
whioh teaoheth the Mensnxa- 
tion of lines. Superficies, 
Solida, Ac., whioh Science is 
the Basis of Masonry. 

The sixth Science is 
Mnsiok, which teacheth ye 
Proportione Harmony and 
Disoords of Boanda, Ac., 
which qnalifies a man in the 
Art of singing, Compoeeing 
Tunes, and playing npon di- 
vers Instrumenta, as the Or- 
gan, Harp, Ao. 

Lastly, the seventh Science 
is called Astronomy, whioh 
teacheth the motions of the 
Luminaries, Flanets, Fix’d 
Stars, Ao., and to measuro 
their Magnitndes, A De ter- 
mine their Distances. 

Note that these seven Sci- 
ences, are contained under 
Geometry; whioh teacheth 
the Mensnration,Ponderation, 
or weight of every thing in and 
npon the whole Earth. For 
’tis well known That every 


* The lately discovered Cuna MS. has only reaebed me, in transcript, 
whilst these sheets were going throu^h the press ; too late to modify the 
text, bat permitti ng me to Btrengthen my argumenta, formulated in 
ignorant» of ite existence, by a referente to ite peculi&ritiee in footnotes. 
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Masons ” (p. 46) ; “ a Free and Accepted Mason ”■ 
(p. 48) ; and “ Free and Accepted Masons ” (pp. 63, 
73, 85). The term “ to accept a Free-Mason ” was 
known before that time, and thence was easily 
derived the expressi on “ an Accepted Free-Mason ”, 
or “an Accepted Mason” (vide Anderson, pp. 41, 
46), and so at last “ a Free and Accepted Mason.” 

The textof the Inigo Jones MS. differs in many 
points andpassages fromthe Spencer MS., it is true, 
bat in the raain these two are identical ; especially 
so as respects the two interpolated letters. These 
letters, as I have already stated, are taken verbatim 
from the following book : “ The Famons and Memo- 
rable Works o£ Josephns, a Man of mnch Hononr 
and Leaming among the Jews. Faithfnlly transla- 
ted out of the Latine and French, by Tho. Lodge, 
Doctor in Physick, London, 1670,” or from the 
previons edition of i 655. There is a later edition 
of Josephus of the year 1676, and several earlier 
ones, the first being 1602, bnt the compiler of the 
Spencer and Inigo Jones MSS. made nse of one of 
the editions between 1655 and 1670, as we may 
gather from certain words in the second letter. I 
snbjoin the texts of the translation of Josephns and 
of the Spencer MS. for comparison. 


■very Craftgman works by 
Meas ure, Husbandmen, Na- 
vigators, Planter», and all of 
tbem nse Geometry ; for 
neither Grammer, Logick, 
nor any other of tbe said 
Bcienoes, oan subsist withont 
Geometry: Ergo, most wor- 
thy and hononrable. 

You ask me bow this 
Bcienoe was invented ? My 
Answer is this, That before 
the Generali Delage, which is 
oommonly oalled Noah’s 
Flood, there was a Man called 
Lamecb, as you may read in 
tbe 4th Cbapter of Genesis, 
•to., eto. 

One of the Pillars was Mar- 
ble, for that will not bum 
with any Fire, and the otber 
Btone was called Laternes, 
for that will not drown in 
any Water. 

The great Hermes sir- 
named Trismagistus (or three 
times Great) being both King, 
Priest, and Philosopher, in 
Igypt he fonnd, eto. eto.. 

And at the Building of 
Babylon, Masonry was mnch 
made of, and the King of 
Babylon, the mighty Nimrod, 
was a Mason himself, eto., eto. 


Craftsman works by measnre 
as also the Husbandman, Nav- 
igator, Planter, Ac., for with- 
out Geometry, thoBe arts oan 
no more sabsist than Logick 
oan withont Grammer. 


The first Bise of this Soienoe 
wasbeforethegeneralDelndge 
which is commonly called 
Noah’s Flood, there was a man 
called Lamech, as mentioned 
in the 4th Chap. of Genesis, 
etc., eto. 


One of the Pillars was 
Marble which will not burn 
withany Fire, and ye other Pil- 
lar or Stone was called Later- 
nes which will not drown in 
any Water. 

The Great Hermes, snr- 
named Tresmagistns,or three 
times Great, being both 
PriestAPhilosopher,in Egypt 
fonnd eto., eto. 

And at the building of 
Babilon Anno Mandi, 1810, 
Masonry was in very great 
Esteem, Insomnch that the 
mighty Nimrod, King of 
Babylon, was a Mason himself, 
eto., eto. 


Josephus 1670 (page 191.) 

Solomon to Hiram the 
King: Know thon that my 
father having a will to bnild 
a Temple unto God, hath 
been withdrawn from the 
performance thereof, by the 
oontinnall Wars and troubles 
he hath had; for he nerer 
took rest before he either had 
defeated his enemies.or made 
tbem tributaiies nnto him. 
For mine own part, I thank 
God for the peace which I 
posses», and for that by the 
means thereof, I have oppor- 
tnnitie (acoordingtomineown 
desire) to bnild a temple nnto 
God : for he it iB that fore- 
told my father that bis honse 
shonld be builded during my 
reign. For which cause I 
pray you send some one of 
yonr Bkilfullest men with my 
servante to the wood Libanus, 
to hew down trees in that 
place : for the Maoedonians 
are more skilfull in hewing 
and preparing timber thon 
our people are, and 1 will 
pay the cleavers of wood ac- 
oordingto yonr direction. 

The King Hiram nnto King 
Solomon : Thon hast cause to 
thank God, in that he hath 
delivered thy father’ s king- 
dome into thy hands, to thee 
I say, who art* a man wise 
and full of vertne. For wbioh 
cause sinoe no news oan come 
nnto me more graeious, nor 
offioe of love, more esteemed 
then this, I will aocomplish 


Spenceb MS. 1726. 
Solomon to Hiram the King. 

Know tbou,that my Fatber 
having a will to bnild a Tom- 
ple to God hath been with- 
drawn from the Performance 
thereof, by the continual 
Wars and Troubles he hath 
had, for he never took Best 
before he either defeated his 
Enemies, or made them 
Tribu taries nnto him. For 
mine own Parti thank God for 
the Peace which I possess, 
and for that by the means 
thereof, I have Opportnnity 
(acoordingtomineownDesire) 
to bnild a Temple unto God. 
For he it is that foretold my 
Father, that his Honse should 
be builded during my Reign. 
For which Cause I pray you 
send me one of yonr skill- 
f ulleat Men with my Servante 
to the Wood Libanos, to hew 
down Trees in that Place, for 
the Maoedonians are more 
skilfull in hewing and pre- 
paring Timber, than our 
People are, and I will pay 
the Cleavers of Wood aooor- 
ding to your Direction. 

Hiram to King Solomon. 

Thon hast Cause to thank 
God, in that he has delivered 
thy Fatber’s Kingdom into 
thy Hands. To thee, I say, 
who art a Man, wise, and full 
of Yirtue. For which cause 
sinoe no News oan come nnto 
me more graeious, nor Office 
of Love more esteemed than 
this, I will accomplish all 


Both versions have the name of “ Hermes ” 
instead of “ Enclid ” three times in that part of the 
History which describes the development of Masonry 
in Egypt : bnt in the last sentence after the so-called 
Enclid Charges, the Cole version introduces 
“ Enclid,” whilst the Spencer MS. has “ Hermes ” 
as before ; and we find “ Hermes ” in the Spencer 
MS. in one of the following paragraphs : “ and he 
gave them the Charges in manner as they were 
given in Egypt by Hermes,” where the Cole version 
omits the words “ by Hermes.” The other altera- 
tions are of little importance and scarcely worth 
mentioning, save that they Bhow the Spencer version 
to be a clossr transcript of tbe original than is the 
Cole version. 

Now as regards the Inigo Jones MS. it is 
strangely snspicions that the snperscription shonld 
almost agree with the title page of the Spencer 
MS. and the Cole edition. The latter is “A 
Book of the Ancient Constitutione of the Free 
and Accepted Masons,” and the former is “The 
Antient Constitntion of the Free and Accepted 
Masons, 1607.” The term “ Free and Accepted 
Masons ” was not yet known at so early a period, 
bnt was invented during the first lustrum of the 
newly erected Grand Lodge of London, probably 
not before 1722. The first example I know of at 
present, is the title of Roberts’ edition of the Old 
Charges ; “ The Old Constitntions belonging to the 
Ancientand Hononrable Society of Free ana Accepted 
Masons.” Samber, in his “ Long Livers ” (1721 to 
1722), speaks of the “ most Antient and most 
Hononrable Fratemity of the Freemasons,” in the 
title as well as in the “ Dedication.” Anderson, in 
1723, has “Accepted Free Masons” (p. 1); “an 
Accepted Freemason ” (p. 47) ; “ the Accepted 


* The edition of 1976 and a leter one of 1699 read : " who wes e wise 
and virtuoue Prince,” meanlng King Derid, 8olomon’e father. We may eoe 
from thie dlfferenee that the oompller made uee of either tbe 1670 or the 
1666 edition ; moreover the leter editions, ee also the earlier ones, have the 
oorreet " Sidoniam” iusteed ol tbe inoorrect “Macedonlena” ee in the 
letters above. 
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all that thoa reqnestest : for 
after I have caused a great 
qnantitie of Cedar and Cyprus 
wood to be cnt down, I will 
•end it thee by Sea by my 
aervants, whom I will com- 
mand (and fnraish with con- 
venient vessels of borthen) to 
tbe end they may delirer the 
eame, in what plaoe of thy 
Kingdome it shall beat pleaae 
tbee, that afterwards tby 
eubjeoti may transport them 
to Jernsalem. Yonahall pro- 
vide to fnmiah na with Cora, 
whereof we atand in need, 
becanse w e inhabito an Ialand. 


that thon reqnestest ; for 
after I have oanaed a great 
qnantity of Cedar and Cypraa 
Wood to be cnt down, I will 
aend it to thee by Sea, by my 
Servante, whom I will oom- 
mand (and fnmiah with oon- 
venient Yeaaela of Bnrthen) 
to the End they may deliver 
the 8ame in what Plaoe of thy 
Kingdom it ahall beet pleaae 
thee, that afterwards thy 
Subjecte may transport them 
to Jernsalem. Yon ahall pro- 
vide to fnraish ne with Cora, 
whereof we stand in Need, 
because we inhabit an Island. 


Besides these letters there are other passages 
which in the Spencer version have also been taken 
from this translation of Josephns. We read in the 
Spencer version : “ After the decease of King David, 
i Kings, 7 chapter, 13 verse, Solomon sent to 
Hiram King of Tyre for one who was a cunning 
Workman (called Hiram Abif), the son of a Woman 
of the Line of Naphtali, and of Urias the Israelite, 
&c.” And the translation of Josephns reads : “After 
this, Solomon sent unto Hiram King of Tyre for one 
who was a cunning workman called Uram, the son 
of a woman of the line of Naphtali, and of Urias the 
Israelite.” The identity is evident, save that the 
compiler changed the name, putting Hiram Abif 
instead of Uram, whence we may conclnde that he 
desired to introduce this Hiram Abif into the old 
history of the Craft, becanse of the newly invented 
legend of the Third Degree. After the letters, the 
compiler resumes the rnnning of the original version; 
omitting here the words “ After the decease of King 
David,” he writes : “ Solomon, King David’s Son, to 
finish the Temple that his Father had begnn, sent 
for Masons into diverse Countries, and gathered 
them together, etc., etc.” — whilst we read in the 
Grand Lodge version : “ After the Decease of King 
David, Solomon, that was Kinge David’s Sonne, 

E erformed ont the Temple that his Father had 
egnn ; and he sent for Masons into divers Countries 
and Lands and gathered them together;” etc., etc. 
The slight alterations were necessitated by the 
previons interpolation. 

The compiler could not keep the next following 
passage of the original text, as he had already men- 
tioned King Hiram ; therefore, he fabricated a new 
paragraph of his own, writing thus : “ And Hiram, 
King of Tyre, sent his Servants unto Solomon, for 
he was ever a Lover of King David ; and he sent 
Solomon Timber, and Workmen to help forward the 
Building of the Temple. And he sent one that was 
named Hiram Abif (i Kings, 7, 14), a Widow’s Son 
of the Tribe of Naphtali.” Here Hiram Abif is in- 
troduced a seeond time, according to the text of the 
Bible* 


* Ag already mentioned the Cama MS.— a membar ot the Orand Lodge 
Branch ot the Oraod Lodge Family, diSerlng from ita siste rs almoet solely 
In Introdadng the passage Juat quoted from tbe Spencer MS. , instead of 
the usual paragraph about Hiram and his son Aynon — has come to hand 
sinoe this essay was in type. In this parti cu lar passage the Bponcer and 
Cama MSS. aeree almoet verbatim, save that Cama omlta ths werd “ Abif.” 
There oan no longer remain any doubt that the compiler ot tbe Spencer 
version made use of a MS. almoet identlcal with the Cama, olthough not 
that MS. itself, becanse there are aome few discrepandas of great tmport- 
ance. But a great many of the textusl pecnllaritles of the 8peneer version 
have now found their prototypes in the Cama MS. 


The two paragraphs now following, with slight 
alterations, were taken from the original version, bnt 
tben we find eight paragraphs inserted from different 
sources. I have not yet fonnd the original of the 
first three, which are : 

“ Anno Mnndi 3431, at the Destrnction of the 
first Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, after it had stood 
four hundred and thirty years. 

“ The seeond Temple began in the Beign of 
Cyrns, seventy Years after the Destrnction ; it heing 
hindered, it was forty six Years in Bnilding, and was 
finiahed in the Beign of Darios, Anno Mundi 3522. 

“ In the Beign of Ptolomy and Cleopatra, Anno 
Mnndi 3813, Onias bnilt a Jewish Temple in Egypt, 
in the Place called BnbaBtiss, and called it after his 
own Name.” 

The fourth paragraph has been compiled from 
Josephns : — 


Josiphus (page 405). 

TheTower of Straton other* 
wise called Csaeerea, bnilded 
by Herod : (page 407) upon 
bis retura be bnilded agoodly 
Temple of wbite marble in 
bononr of his name, in tbe 
oountry wbicb belonged to 
Zenodoras near to a plaoe 
wbiob is called Panion. 


Spxncib MS. 

The Tower of Straton (alias 
Caesari», Anno Mnndi 3842), 
bnilt by Herod in Palestine, 
and many otheronrionsWorks 
of Marble, as the Temple of 
Ceear Agrippa, to hia Memory, 
in the oountry called Zenodar- 
as, near to a Plaoe oalled 
Panion. 


paragraph we find also a passage 
Josephns : — 


In the fifth 
that agrees with 

Josephcb (page 408). 

After be had pulled down 

tbe old 

. .' he 

appointed a thonsand obariots 
to draw stones unto tbe plaoe 
and cbose ont amongst tbe 
rest ten thonsand onnning and 
expert workmen. 


Sfcncxb MS. 

Anno Mnndi 3946, he ab» 
pulled down the seeond Tem. 
ple, that was finished in the 
Beign of Darius, and appoint* 
ed one thonsand Carriages to 
draw Stone to the Place, and 
choee ont ten thonsand cun- 
ning and expert Workmen. 


I have been unable to discover the sonroes of 
the three paragraphs following, abont Anrwriagns, 
Claudius, the Monasteiy near Olassenbnry, and the 
Trajan Colnmn ; perhaps some of onr leamed English 
brethren will be able to trace them. 

The paragraph on the introdnetion of Masonrr 
into France and Charles Martell has been omittea, 
thongh it is to be fonnd in all genuine versions of the 
Old Charges. The paragraph then following begins : 
“ Anno Christi 300. In St. Alhan’s Time, the King 
of England, that was a Pagan, did wall the Town 
abont, and that was called Verulam. And St. Alban 
was a worthy Knight,” and goes on as nsnal. 

I was strnck by the name of “ Vernlam,” but I 
fonnd it also in Drake’s speech delivered at York in 
1726, where we read: “And tho’ Old Verutam, 
since call’d St. Albana, may jnstlyclaimPrecedency,” 
etc. (Cole’s edition of 1734, page 19). Now, Bro. 
Drake telis us of an old Becord preserved in the 
Lodge of York, from which he took some other 
particulars not found in any of the MSS. extant. 
As we know that one of the ancient York MSS. of 
the Old Charges (No. 3) is missing, Bro. Drake is 
very likely to have obtained his information from 
this MS., now unfortnnately lost. At first I thought 
the compiler of the Spencer version might have seen 
Bro. Drake’s speech, but as it was not delivered 
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before the 27th of December, 1726, and the Spencer 
MS. is also dated 1726, he canriot possibly have 
ntilized the speech. I am therefore lnclined to be- 
lieve that he had before him a copy of the Old 
Charges, wherein he fonnd the passage : “ Did wall 
the towne abont that 'was called Veralam, and is now 
ealled St. Albans for this mnst have been the 
original reading, as I shall show in another place. 
Or the compiler’s copy contained only the words — 
“Did wall thetown abont that was called Yemlam,” 
omitting the latter half of the sentence. The copy 
was of the Grand Lodge Branch, but none of the 
three we know (Grand Lodge MS., Wilson MS., and 
Edinburgh-Kilwinning MS.)* There are some 
pecnliarities of the Grand Lodge Branch that occnr 
in the Spencer version also, but not in any other. 
Almost in the beginning, in the address to the 
brethren, we find the sentence — “ And also to those 
that be here, we will charge by the charges that 
belong to every Free-Mason,” being verbatim the 
same in the three copies just mentioned. The 
sentence next following has been somewhat altered : 
“ for in good Faith, Free-Masonry is worthy to be 
kept well ; it is a worthy Craft and a curions 
Science,” instead of : “ For in good faithe, and they 
take good heed to it, it is worthy to be well kepte, 
for it is a worthy Crafte and a curions Science.” 
(Grand Lodge and Wilson MSS.) In this passage 
the Inigo JoneB MS. has better preserved the original 
text ; “ For in good Faith, if they take Good heed to 
it, it’s worthy to be well kept. For Masonry is a 
Worthy Craft and a Curions Science.” But imme- 
diately after this the Inigo Jones MS. has only: 
“ And One of the Liberal Sciences,” whilst the 
Spencer MS. affords the original text : “ For there 
be seven Liberal Sciences, of which seven it is one 
of them," verbatim as in the Grand Lodge Branch. 

These differences in varying lead ns to conclude 
that there was another MS. of the Spencer Family, 
probably the original, which agreed more than those 
before ns with the Grand Lodge Branch, and that 
both of the transcripta taken from that original made 
alterations of their own. So at the end of the prayer 
the Inigo Jones MS. has the original reading ; “ that 
never shall have ending,” whilst the Spencer MS. 
and Cole have : “ that never shall have an End.” 

On the whole, the Spencer MS. has better pre- 
served the traditional version, thongh in some caseB 
the Inigo Jones MS. has kept to the old words, 
where the Spencer MS. has made slight alterations. 
Wherefore I believe it more correct to call this group 
of copies the “Spencer Family.” The Inigo Jones 
MS. has added numbers where ever there was an 
opportunity of nnmberingt; in the list of the seven 
liberal Sciences as well as in the different charges, 
excepting those of Euclid ; besides, the text of the 
charges has been very often altered, whilst the 
Spencer MS. agrees almost verbatim with the Grand 
Lodge Branch. 

I will now proceed to enumerate some of the 
pecnliarities that are to be fonnd in the Spencer 
version, as well as in the Grand Lodge Branch, 

* He muet have ueed a copy almoet ldentical with the Cama MS;, 
whioh therefore proree to be a flnd of great lmportonoe, ae it belpe to 
demonstrate the low Talae of the Spencer Terslon. 

t Numbers are also alieent from the Cama MS. They are donbtleae 
the penonal addition of the writer of the Inigo Jones MS. 


especially the Wilson and Edinburgh-Kilwinning 
MSS.,* which differ in some points from the Grand 
Lodge MS. I shall omit ali such conformities as are 
not absolntely striking. 

“ The second is Rhetorick, and that teacheth a 
Man to speak fair in soft Terms the same as in 
the Wilson and Edinburgh-Kilwinning MSS.t 

“ And they had no competent Livelyhood to 
find their children the same as in the Grand Lodge, 
Wilson, and Edinburgh-Kilwinning MSS., besides 
which it is only fonnd in the Aberdeen MS., 
which belongs to the same family, but not to the 
same branch, and in the Harris MS. of the Bedford 
Lodge. 

“ And then did they proclaim ” — Wilson and 
Edinburgh-Kilwinning MSS.J the word “proclaime” 
being omitted in the Grand Lodge MS. 

“ Under Condition that ye will grant them, and 
that I may have Power to rnle them ;” the original 
reading is : “ Under a condition that ye will grant 
me and them a commission, that I may have power 
to rnle them but the Grand Lodge Branch§ omits 
the words “ a commission,” and so does the Spencer 
version. 

“ And then this worthy Clerk Hermes took to 
him these Lords’ Sons “ Clerke ” also in the Wilson 
and Edinburgh-Kilwinning MSS.,|| the Grand Lodge 
MS. omitting the word. Instead of “ Hermes ” the 
Inigo Jones MS. has “ Euclide also in the other 
passages where Euclid is named, whilBt the Spencer 
MS. has altered the name, putting “ Hermes ” for 
“ Euclid.” This is another proof that the Inigo 
Jones MS. is not a transcript of the Spencer MS., 
bnt of a similar original. 

“ And that they should truely deserve their Pay 
of the Lord, or the Master of the Work that they 
serve the words “ of the worke ” being only in the 
Wilson and Edinburgh-Kilwinning MSS.^f 

“ And he ordained for them a reasonable Pay, 
whereby they might live honestly the same as the 
Wilson and Edinburgh-Kilwinning MSS. (and the 
Cama.) 

“And that worthy Clerke Hermes (Euclede 
Inigo Jones MS.) gave it the name of Geometry 
“ Clerke Euclide ” also in the Grand Lodge Branch ; 
all other copies having “ Master Euclide only the 
Aberdeen MS. agrees also here with the Grand 
Lodge Branch. 

“ So that he had Fourscore thonsand Workmen, 
that were Workers of Stone;” the words “workemen 
that were ” are only in the Grand Lodge Branch, 
the word “ workemen ” also in the Aberdeen MS., 
and in the Wood MS. we re ad “ workemen of stones.” 

“ He gave them two Shillings a Week, and three 
Penee to their Chear all copies but the Wilson and 
Edinburgh-Kilwinning MSS.* * have “ two shillings 
six pence,” and “cheer” is only to be met with in 
the same MSS. and the Grand Lodge MS. 

“ To hold every year an Assembly where they 
would within the Realm once a year;” this combina- 

* The Spencer MS. agrees moefc etrlkingly with the Cama, a memberof 
thl» branch, but dieoorered slnoe these linee were wiitten. 

t The word " soft” ueed by this branch Instead of the more general 
“ subtle,” Is also found in the Cama MS. 

f And Cama. f Iuoluding the Cama. 

| Olarke Euclide with the Cama. U And in the Cama. 

• 'And the Cama. 
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tion of “ every year ” and “ once a year ” is only in 
the Grand Lodge MS., whilst “ every year ” ia not in 
the Wilson and Edinbnrgh-Kilwinning MSS., and 
also not in the Inigo Jones MS. # 

“ That ali old Masons and voung, that had any 
Writing or Understanding of the Charges and 
Manners that were made before in this Land, or any 
other, that they shonld bring and shew them. And 

when it was proved and they were 

all to one Intent and Purpose.” “ Bring and shewe,” 
as well as “ they were all to one Intente ” are only in 
the Grand Lodge Branch, the words “ and Pnrpose” 
seeming to be an addition of the compiler.t 

“ Furthermore, at diverse Assemblies, certain 
Charges have been made and ordained, by the best 
Advice of Masters and Fellows in this manner 
only in the Grand Lodge Branch. 

“ The first Charge is, That ye shall be trne Men 
to God and the Holy Chorch, and that ye use no 
Error or Heresy by your Understanding or Discre- 
tion, but be ye wise discreet Men, or Wisemen in 
each Thinge ; in this manner only on the Grand 
Lodge Branch, the reading of the other copies being 
quite different; the Inigo Jones MS. has totally 
altered these charges. 

“ And all other Councills that ought to be kept 
by way of Brotherhood the word “ Brotherhood” 
is only in the Wilson and Edinbnrgh-Kilwinning 
MS., the other copies, also the Grand Lodge MS. 
itself, having “ Masonhood ” or “ Masonrie.”| 

“ Also that no Mason take any Prentice, nnless 
he have sufficient occnpation to set him on, or to set 
three of his Fellows, or two of them at the least 
on Work in this manner only in the Grand Lodge 
Branch. 

I trnst these instances will suffice to prove that 
the Spencar version is an off shoot or sucker from the 
Grand Lodge Root, though degenerated by many 
arbitrary alterations, and with many strange scions 
iugrafted in the old stock. And in particular it agrees 
most with the Wilson and Edinburgh-Kilwinning 
MSS., as shown by several of the examples given 
above.§ The conclusione are identical, namely : “so 
help you God and your Hallidom," whilst the Grand 
Lodge MS. itself adds to this : and by this book in 
your hands unto your power.” Further evidence of 
this kind could be added to a large extent, but this 
will do. 

From the differences between the Spencer and 
the Inigo Jones MSS. already given, it is certain 
that the former cannot be a transcript of the latter. 
And in like manner other particulare forbid our 
ranking the Inigo Jones MS. as a transcript of 
the Spencer MS., because the former in certain 
points agTees with the Grand Lodge Branch, where 
the Spencer MS. has made alterations. We have 
Been that the Spencer MS. replaces the name of 
“ Euclid ” by that of “ Hermes,” where the Inigo 
Jones MS. retains the original name. Besides, two 


• Th» Cunateada, “Tohold one AsemblU . . . once k year. 

t 8lnce witting thle the Cuna IIS. bea tnrned ap, which contains theoe 
wordf, "and purpoee." 

$ But the Cama hae ** Brotherhood.” 

| But moet ot all with the Cama. 


other inBtances occur of the Inigo Jones MS. agreeing 
better with the original version than the Spencer 
MS. I will add one more. In the paragraph affer 
the seven liberal Sciences the Inigo Jones MS. has a 
sentence which comes from the original version: 
“ He y*. buys or sells is by weight or Measure in 
the Spencer MS. these words are omitted. 

Now I come to another strange pecnliarity of 
the Spencer Family. All genuine copies of the Old 
Charges call Edwin the Son of King Athelston, 
or Atbelstane ; the Spencer group has : “ Edwin, 
Brother to King Atbelstane (sic Inigo Jones MS. 
and Cole edition ; Spencer MS. has Athelston), loved 
Masons much more than his Brother did, and was a 
great Practizer (sic Inigo Jones MS., in agreement 
with the Grand Lodge Branch ; Spencer MS. and 
Cole edition having “ Practitioner ”) of Geometry, 
&c.,” and afterwards once more “ Brother” instead 
of “ Father.” There is but one possibility, I think, 
of explaining this fact. The learned Dr. Plot, in 
his “ Natural Hifitory of Staffordshire,” gives 
this passage from “ a large parchment volume,” 
adding some remarks on the pretended history of the 
Craft, and asserting that King Athelstane was never 
married, and had only a Brother Edwin. The com- 
piler of the Spencer original version, who must have 
been somewhat of a learned man, had Been, no doubt, 
Dr. Plot’s censure, and felt bound to correct this 
error in Masonic tradition. If that be the case — and 
it is so no doubt — the pretended antiquity of the Inigo 
Jones MS. proves to be the more fraudulent, for the 
book of Dr. Plot was printed in 1686, and the MS. 
conld not have been compiled before that year. 

But that is not yet all. There is a last striking 
resemblance of the Spencer Family with a print of 
1722. In that year was published the first printed 
copy of the Old Charges, entitled, “ The Old Consti- 
tutione Belonging to the Ancient and Honourable 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons. London: 
Printed and Sold by J. Roberts, in Warwick-Lane, 
MDCCXXII.” The book was reprinted in “The 
Old Constitutione ” edited by the Rev. John Edmund 
Coxe, in 1871, and anyone may easily compare 
a few passages of the reprint with the corresponding 
passages in the Spencer version : 


Bobcbts’ Print. 

It happen’d preaently af ter 
the Martyrdom of St. Albas, 
who is truly term’d England’s 
Proto-Martyr, that a certain 
King invaded the Land, and 
destroy’d most of the Natives 
by Fire and Sword, that the 
Science of Masonry was much 
decay’d, nntil the Reign of 
King Athelston, eto. 


Spxncrr Vrbsion. 

It happoncd preaently after 
the Martyrdom of St. Alban, 
who is truly termed England’s 
Proto-Martyr, that a certain 
King invaded the Land, and 
destroyed most of the Nativea 
by Fire and Sword ; that the 
Scienoe of Masonry was much 
decayed, nstill the Beign of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, eto. 


Now, there are, it is trne, two other copies of 
the Old Charges which resemble the Roberts’ version 
— the Harleian MS., No. 1942, and the Rawlinson 
MS. ; but they differ in this passage from the 
Roberts’ print, especially the Rawlinson MS., where- 
fore the compiler can only have taken this passage 
from Roberts. 

From the same source is the following passage : 
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Bobekts’ Pkint. 

Note, I pray you.that these 
Seven are contain’d nnder 
Geometry, for it teaoheth 
Mett and Measare, Pondera- 
tion aad Weight for every 
Thing in and npon the whole 
earth for yon to know j that 
every Crafteman works by 
Meaanre ; He or She tbat 
bnya or sella ia by Weight or 
Meaanre ; Hoabandmen, Navi- 
ga tora, Plantera, and and ali 
pf them, nae Qeometry ; for 
neither Grammar, Rhetorick, 
Logick, nor any otber of tbe 
said Sciences can snbsist 
withont Qeometry, ergo, 
moet worthy aad hononrable. 


Sfknckb Version (Inigo 
Jonea MS.) 

Note, I pray yon, that these 
Seven are contain’d nnder 
Qeometry, for it teacheth 
Hett and Meaanre, Pondera- 
tion and Weight, for Every 
thing in and npon the whole 
Earth for yon to know ; That 
every Craftsman’s work by 
Measare. He yt. baysor sella 
ia by weight or Measare. 
Hasbandmen, Navigatore, 
Piante», and all of them nae 
Geometry ; for neither 
Grammar, Logick, nor any 
other of the said Sciences, 
can Snbsist withont Qeome- 
try ; ergo, most Worthy and 
Hononrable. 


Here also the Harleian and Rawlinson MSS. 
differ from the Roberts print, the Spencer gronp 
agreeing in fnll with the latter, excepting two slight 
omisaiona. 

Moreover the nextfollowing paragraph is almost 
verbatim the same as with Roberts, and here also 
the Inigo Jones MS. agrees more exactly with 
Roberts than the Spencer MS., which is a new 
proof that the Inigo Jones MS. is not a transcript 
of the Spencer MS., bnt of another original. 

The two paragr&phs then following resemble in 
some of their expressione the corresponding passages 
in the Melrose MS., as a comparison will show. 


Melrose MS. 

.... And his brother’* 
nam e was Jnball, he was the 
father of snch as handle ye 
Harpe and Organo .... 

.... Tnball Cain and 
Instraotar of every artifioer 
in Brasae and Iron, and ye 
sister of Tnball Cain was 
Naamah .... 


Spencer Group. 

His Brother Jnbal fonnd 
the Art*of Mnsiok,he wss the 
Father of all snch as handle 
the Harp and Organ. 

Tubal-Cain was the In- 
strnoter of every Artifioer in 
Brass and Iron, and the 
DanghterfonndtheCraft (Art, 
Inigo Jones MS.) of Weaving. 


seems to have been the chief pnrpose of the compiler, 
in order to maintain the antiqaity of the Hiramie 
legend, (the Third Degree having been introduced in 
1724,) we may say that this original was fabricated 
about 1725. It wonld be nseless to look for the 
compiler — certainly it was not Anderson, as we 
may easily pro ve by a comparison with his Constitu- 
tions of 1723 ; bnt Anderson made nse of the new 
version in his second edition of 1738, when he con- 
verted Edwin into King Athelstan’s Brother, whereaa 
in the first edition he called him “ the King’s 
youngest Son.” 

fi we now compare the Dodd MS. (or print) 
with the other tbree of this family, we shall find 
that it agrees closely with the Spencer, and yet 
neither can be copied from the other, bnt are both 
probably taken from a now lost version which was 
itself descended from the original of this family. In 
many cases where Dodd differs from Spencer it agrees 
with one of the others, thns pointing to a pecnliarity 
of the Father of the Family which has disappeared 
in some of his off spring. A table will best show this. 


Dodd & Coli. 
Three Persona in 
one Qod 

By Zillah he begot 
one Son 

Anno Mandi 2474, 
ii. Samnel, 6, 6 
I pray yon send 
some one 
Anno Mnndi, 8942 
true to one another 

Thief or Thiefs 
Fellow 

Also that yon pay 
Do no viUiany 
belong to every true 
mason 


Spencer. 
and one Qod 

had one Son 

Samnel, 4, 6 

send me one 

3942 

trne one to eabh 
other 

Thief [only] 

Also ye shall pay 
do no villany 
free mason 


Inigo Jones. 
and one Qod 

had 

Samnel, 6, 6 
send me some One 
8942 

to one another 

Thief [only] 

that von pay 
[omitted] 
free mason 


On the other hand, Spencer and Cole often agree 
to differ from Dodd. 


There being no possibility of presnming the 
compiler to have seen the Melrose MS., and the last 
sentence (“ and the Daughter fonnd the Craft of 
Weaving ”) agreeing with the Grand Lodge Branch, 
from which the rest of the passages differs, I am in- 
clined to believe that he had before him a copy of 
this Branch, wherein he also fonnd the passages 
oited, which Beem to have formed part of the veiy 
original version of the Old Charges :t for the 
Melrose MS. is a transcript of a very Old MS. 
of about 1580 ; and, moreover, we find similar 
passages in the H arris MS. of the Bedford Lodge, 
which snpports the probability of my presnmption. 

The sonrce of the next paragraph on Hermes 
and his performances in Egypt has so far escaped 
my research. 

In any case there can remain no doubt, that the 
original of the Spencer Family was compiled after 
1722, the year when the Roberts print waspublished. 
Moreover, as the arbitrary insertion of Hiram Abif 

* Cam»MS. h»»“Cr»f*;" othsrwise the two passages agraa verbatim. 
t Tbe dlaoorery al the Cama MS. prores my mppoeitkin to be well 
fonnd ed, (or this lnteresting copy oonUini tbe rery paaaags reqnlred and 
yet beloog* to tbe Grand Lodge Branch. It is also rery corloos thst Bro. 
Bpetb, in tbe “ Fieemoson " of tbe ttth May, 1888, should, from internat 
eridenoe of phraseology, aatome an original (or the Oama MS. erritten in 
the Soottiab dialaot. 


Sfewceb & Cole. Dodd. Inigo Jones. 


divided flooks af 
sheep 

the other toondert 
of Natare 

Libanos— Cyprus 

He was a Master of 
Qeometry and was 
Master of all his 
Masons 

Every man that is 
a Maeon 

Troe each nnto 
other 

he take him for no 
less term 


Flooks and sheep 

Works of Naturo 

Lebanon — Oypress 
He was a Master of 
all his Masons 


tbat is a Master 

Troe nnto each 
other 

he be taken for no 
less 


flocks of sheep 

Wonders of Natnro 

Libanos — Cyprus 
He was a Master of 
Geometry and 
was of all his 
masons 

that is a Maeon 

trne to one another 

take anyApprentioe 
bnt for the fnll 
term 


Then we have the agreements between Spencer 
and Dodd. 


Spenceb 4 Dodd 
Babylon 
Nineveh 
Hermes 

N ebuohadnessar 

Cyros 

Ptolomy 

Aurwriagus 

Yerolam 

Athelston 


Coln 

Babilon 

Ninivie 

Hermes 

Nebnobadneaer 

Syros 

Ptolome 

Anrnriagns 

Verolnm 

Athelstane 


Inigo Jones 
Babilon 
Nineve 
Enolide 

N ebnchadnesar 

Syrus 

Ptolmie 

Anrnriagns 

Verolnm 

At hel sta ne 
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From these comparisons it is e vident that 
neither version can be a copy of either of the others, 
bnt that there must have existed intermediate 
transcripta. I propose the following descent : 

Original. 

t , > 

Transcript A. I Transcript B. 

, j , , 

Inigo Jones MS. Cole US. Dodd MS. Spencer 318. 


Cole may perhaps change places with Inigo 
Jones ; bnt Dodd and Spencer are certainly derived 
from the same transcript and have preserved the 
original text better than either of the others, which 
are both of them full of arbifcrary alterations of 
their own. 

Bro. Hnghan has kindly commented in the 
“ Freemason ” on my views regarding this Spencer 
family, and it is bnt dne to him that I shonld reply 
to his criticism. I agree with him that we shall 
never be able to reconstrnct the original text, bnt I 
think we may be able to regenerate two or three 
Standard originals, representing as many fami lies. 
And, to my view, the examination has already pro- 
dnced froit in establishing the spnrions character of 
the Spencer family, and showing that they were 
made at a comparatively recent date for a special 
pnrpose ; that purposo beingto strengthen the alleged 
antiqnity of the newly-invented Hiramic Legend. 
Bro. Hnghan thinks the term “ Free and Accepted 
Mason” in the Inigo Jones MS. may be carriedhack 
to 1670 or thereabonts. Now, except in this family, 
we do not find the term mentioned before 1722. We 
have “ iVeemasons,” “Accepted Masons,” and even 
“ Accepted Free Masons,” bnt not the combination 
“ Free and Accepted Masons.” Bnt my chief reason 
for placing the Spencer Family after 1722 is the 
astonishing fact that no leas than three long passages 
in these MSS. agree verbatim with the Boberts 
Print of 1722, and are therefore presnmably copied 
from it. Two I have given, here is the third. 


Koberts’ Print. 

Yon aak me how thia Sci- 
ence iras invented ; my an- 
swer is thia, that before the 
General Delnge, which ia 
oommonly called Noah’a 
Flood, there waa a Man called 
Lamech, aa yon may read in 
the Fourth Chapter of Gene- 
aia, who had two Wives, the 
oue called Ada, the other 
Zillaj by Ada ho begat two 
Sona. Jabal and Jabal; by 
Zilla he had one Son called 
Tnbal, and a Danghter oalled 
Naamah. These four Chii, 
dren fonnd the beginning of 
ali Crafta in the World : Jabal 
fonnd ont Geometry, and he 
divided Flocks of Sheep, and 
Lands ; he firat bnilt a Honae 
of Stone and Tituber. 


Inigo Jones, MS. 

Yon aak me how thia Soi- 
ence waa Invented, My An- 
awer ia this : That before the 
Generali Delnge, which ia 
commonly called Noah’s 
Flood, there waa a Man called 
Lamech, aa yon may read in 
ye iv Chapter of Genesia ; 
who had two Wivea, the one 
called Ada, the other Zilla; 
By Ada he begat two Son8, 
Jabal and Jabal, by Zilla, he 
had One Son called Tuball 
and a danghter called Naa- 
mah : These fonr Children 
fonnd the beginning of ali 
Crafts in the World: Tabal 
fonnd ont Geometry, and he 
Divided Flocks of Sheep, 
He firat bnilt a honae of Stone 
and Timber. 


I think it impossible that snch an agreement, in 
three paragraphs, oonld occor by chance. There 
cannot be any doobt, that either the Inigo Jones 
version copied the Roberts print, or that the latter 
extracted from the former. Now, as the Roberts 
print bears all the charae te ristica of a reliable and 


gennine version, thongh disfigured in many words 
and phrases, whilst the Inigo Jones MS. is a medley 
of a genuine version and foreign additions from non- 
operative sources, I do not hesitate for a moment to 

f mt my trust in the Roberts copy, and to call the 
nigo Jones an impudent compilation and frand of 
aboot 1725, or at least after 1722. 

Bro. Hnghan is right in saying that many are 
the arbitrary alterations, additions, and omissions, to 
be fonnd in snch Masonic MSS., bnt he will not be 
able to addoce any such alterations and additions as 
are to be fonnd in the Inigo J ones version ; ineon- 
sistent with all masonic tr&dition, and not known to 
any anthentic version in “lodge enstody,” whilst they 
are of the kind that were inserted in the HiBtory of 
Masonry, from the time when Anderson pnblished his 
firat edition of the Constitutions in 1723. EBpecially 
waa the manner of dating the different events of 
masonic history unknown before Anderson. Where- 
fore, nntil somebody proves such dates to have 
formed part of the Old Constitutions before 1723, I 
shall claim this distingniBhing feature as a character- 
istic of masonic history after 1723 ; t.e., of the third 
decade of the last century, when leamed men and 
noblemen were endeavonring to embellish the history 
of masonry with a captivating appearance of trust- 
worthiness and antiqnity. I heg to remind Bro. 
Hnghan of a phrase xn the Dedication by Desagu- 
liers, wherein he recommends Anderson’s book, 
namely : “ I need not teli your Grace ..... 
. . . and how accurately he has compar' d and mado 
everything agreedble to History and Chronology .” 
Certainly Desagnliero intended to lay stress npoxx 
this as a special merit of Anderson. The dates of 
Anderson difEer from those in the Inigo Jones 
version, therefore Anderson cannot have taken them, 
as somebody might possibly presnme, from this 
version : they aio an historical performance of his 
own. And the compiler of the Spencer version 
(as I call it), or original of the whole group imitated 
only the inserting of dates, bnt employed his own 
chronology. 

And is it not a remarkable coincidence to say 
the least, that the other three copies of this family 
are certainly dated after 1725 7 The Spencer MS. 
is of 1726, the Cole print of 1729, and the Dodd 
print of 1739. Besides which intentional deceit is 
proved by the false date of 1607, in the Inigo Jones 
MS. ; it being quite impossible that it shonld be of 
this year, because of the two letters which are, no 
donbt, inserted from Lodge’s translation of Josephns, 
either of 1655 or of 1670. There were English 
editions of Josephns before either of these, bnt that 
is immaterial nnless the exact verbiage occor ; and 
we know that the edition of 1602 contains the word 
Sidonians instead of Macedonians, as in the Spencer 
version, and in the editions of 1655 and 1670. 

Neither can it be maintained that if not of 1607 
the Inigo Jones MS. is probably of 1670 (the date of 
Josephns), because the spelling of the two veraions 
differs, that of the MS. being modemized. And 
thongh “paper, binding, and ohirography” may 
point to the end of the 17th century, is it then so 
utterly impossible, given the intention of frand, to 
imitate these peculiarities thirty or forty years later ? 
Dr. Plot, in 1686, first pointed ont that Edwin 
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was Athelstane’s brother and not his son. No 
genuine “ Old Charge ” has the correct relationship, 
but ali four of the Spencer family have availed them- 
selves of Plott’s criticism. The anthor of this 
family, no doubt, eompiled from ali available sonrces, 
and we have traced some of his inspiration to 
Josephns and Plott. 

It may even be shown that the Inigo dones is 
subsequent to 1723. Anderson does not appear to 
have nsed any member of this family in 1728, bnt he 
did copy from Cole in 1738. He was the first to men- 
tion Hiram Abiff (in a footnote) in 1723, and accord- 
ingly in the Inigo Jones docnment we find the 
“ Uram ” of Josephns converted into Hiram Abif. 
Neither Uram nor Hiram is mentioned in any one of 
the older versions, only in these four.* 

To sum up, the following are my reasons for 
considering Inigo Jones and the whole Spencer 
family afalsification of abont 1725. 

i. — The identity of the two letters preclndes an 
earlier date than 1655. 

ii. — The correction of Athelstane’s relationship 
to Bdwin, derived from Plott, 1686. 

m. — The term “free and accepted Mason,” 
first met with in 1722. 

iv. — Three long paragraphs agree almost ver- 
batvm et literatim with Roberts, 1722. 

V. — Dates were first nsed bv Anderson, 1723, 
and his are not derived from this family becanse they 
differ. 

VI. — The Inigo Jones MS., and in a lesser degree 
the whole family, contains many interpolations 
foreign to anv other Maeonie- MS. or book before 

1723, resemblmg in their tendency bnt differing in 
detail from those of Anderson. 

vii. — The introduction of the name “Hiram 
Abif ” unknown to Masonic tradition before Ander- 
son, 1723. 

If we consider these facta together they must 
force us to date the version as late as abont 1725 or 

1724, when the third degree was introduced into the 
Masonic ritual ; the chiet pnrpose for manufactnring 
it, apparently, being to obtain an authority for Hiram 
Abif forming part of ancient Masonic tradition. My 
xnethod of treating the evidence explains ali the 
strange additione and alterations which are peculiar 
to this family, as being caused by the new manner, 
institnted by Anderson, and anthorized by the Grand 
Lodge in 1722 and 1723, of dealing with the old 
traditione. Therefore I maintain my inference 
that the Inigo Jones MS. is a prodnct of the same 
period as its counterparts, the Spencer MS. of 1726, 
the Cole print of 1729, and the JDodd print of 1739, 
and that all of them are copies of one and the same 
version, manufactured abont 1725. And I cannot 
bnt repeat that the Spencer and the Dodd versions, 
which agree almost throughout, are better transcripte 
and more original than the Inigo Jones MS. and the 
Cole print, which latter are full of arbitrary altera- 
tions of their own. This will explain my choice of 
the title “ Spencer” for this group. 

ROBERTS FAMILY. 

Bro. Gonld, in the conrse of a candid and kindly 
criticism in the “ Freemason ” last year, referred to 

* And In the newly dleoorered Cama US., the prototype of the original 
Spenoer version. But the compiler of thle latter added the " Abif.” 


some opinions of mine respecting Harleian MS. 1942, 
which have, however, not appeared as yet in print. 

Bro. Gould maintains that the Roberts* print 
was taken from the Harleian MS., No. 1942, and he 
is inclined to believe the Harleian MS. was manu- 
factured at a rather late period. I am sorry I was 
unable to see the MS. when in London, my time 
being short, so that I dare not judge of its age ; bnt 
I wiah to Btate that it presents no textual evidence 
that would constrainus tofix its date, say after 1720 
or thereabont, as is the case with the “Spencer 
Family.” Moreover, it wonld hardly be possible to 
imagine any inducement for the deliberate manufao- 
ture of the Roberts group, to which it belongs. 
The “ Apprentice Charge ” is to be met with in 
several other MSB., and must be considered genuine. 
Only the “ New Articles ” are peculiar to the 
Harleian MS., No. 1942, and to the Roberts print, 
the latter calling them “Additional Orders and 
Constitutions,” and adding the 8th of December in 
1663 as the date when they are said to be “ made 

and agreed upon at a General Assembly held at 

the name of the place being omitted. 

Now, is Bro. Gould of opinion that these “ New 
Articles ” or “ Additional Orders and Constitutione ” 
fnmish a plausible reason for Buspecting the genuine- 
ness of these versions ? The tenor of the articles 
themselves does not afford anything i ncon sistent 
with the customs and principies of the working 
masons, whilst it would be difficult to show the 
contents to have been caused by post 1717 Free- 
masonry, as cnltivated in the London Grand Lodge. 
I cannot find any internal evidence to rause a the 
suspicionof this version, although in many parts the 
reading differs very mnch from the ordinary versions. 
This is a peculiarity, it is true, but by no means of a 
nature to render us suspicious, for the history, as well 
as the charges, on the whole, are found to be in full 
agreement with the traditions of the working masons, 
while the historyin the “ Spencer Family ” is mixed 
np with strange additione quite foreign to all genuine 
versions of the Old Charges. 

Bro. Gould says in his History of Freemasonry 
(vol. 1, p. 75) : “ I have no hesitation in termingthe 
‘ Roberts ’ version a reproduction, or a counterpart 
of No. 11 [Harleian MS., No. 1942], not only from 
the fsct that there is not another MS. which so 
resembles it, but also becanse the differences are so 
trivial in the text, and the additions so evidently of 
an editorial character, that the proofs of such an 
origin are irrefragable.” 

I cannot agree with Bro. Gould, for not only is 
there another manuscript of the same version, but 
the variations in the two texts are in many passages 
so important and of such a nature, that I believe it 
impossible to lead the Roberts print back to the 
Harleian MS. The third version of this family is 
the Rawlinson MS. Though only a late tran- 
script, of abont 1730, from “ an old MS. in the pos- 
session of Dr. Rawlinson,” it is well anthorized and 
agrees, on the whole, with the Harleian MS. and the 
Roberts print, but it is more complete in some parts 
of the history, the other two omitting some passages 
through neglect of the scribes. The “ New Articles,” 
it is true, are not in the Rawlinson MS., but that 
cannot be a sufficient reason to mistrust the other 
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two, for the “Apprentice Charge ” also is missing, 
forming part of a limited number of versions only. 
Therefore the Rawlinson MS., as to the contenta, is 
in full agreement with most of the MSS. extant, and 
the other two, by adding the “ New Articles ” as well 
as the “ Apprentice Charge,” are neither more nor 
leas open to snspicion than those versions of other 
families that added only the “ Apprentice Charge.” 

I will now examine the differences of text 
between the Harleian MS. and the Roberte print, in 
order to show that the latter cannot have been taken 
from the former. The title of the print telis us that 
it was “ taken from a mannscript wrote above five 
hundred years since,” which cannot be the truth, bnt 
we need not call the printer an impostor for dating 
his mannscript, if he had one, too far back throngh 
aheer ignorance. I donbt very mnch whether ho 
had any intention of deceiving his readers, for in 
the “ Additional Orders and Constitutione ” men- 
tioned above, he gives the year 1663, which is 
plainly not five hundred years back, and we may 
therefore presnme that he believed the foregoing 
parta of the printed matter to be of the early dato 
which he ascribes to them on the title page. 

The m anner of arranging the matter is different 
in the two versions, the Harleian MS. having the 
“ New Articles ” before the “ Apprentice Charge,” 
bnt withoat any superscription to the latter, which is 
of some importance, as Roberts says : “ This Charge 
belongeth to Apprentioos.” If the printer took the 
matter from the Harleian MS. how could he know 
this, as the MS. has nothing of that kindr* And 
what conld have induced him to change the manner 
of arranging the contente ? I want some obvions 
motive for his so doing. 

Many of the textnal variatione, indeed, are so 
trivial, that they might be considered only of 
an editorial character, although most of them are 
snch as occnr when two scribes take different tran- 
scripte from the same original. 

The prayer in the beginning is almost the Bame, 
save that the Roberts print offers “ his Grace ” and 
“ his Bliss ” instead of “ Grace ” and “ Blisse ” as in 
the Harleian MS. Moreover the latter employs 
obsolete spelling in several words, as “wisdome,” 
“sonne,” “ soe,” “governe,” and “blisse.” If tbe 
printer or editor had any intention of deceiving his 
readers as to the age of his matter, wonld he have 
destroyed this flavour of antiquity by giving the 
modern mode of writing instead of the archaic one 
employed in his sonrce ? 

A table will again present many additional 
features of difference between the Harleian and the 
Roberts version at a glance. 


Harleian. Bobekts Print k Rawlinson MS. 


How it was/ound by worthy 
kings, &o. 

Abraham and Sarah went 
into Kgypt. 

which was easily eSected. 
therefore hebegan great Works 
oheriahed and loved Masonty 
delivor them to the King or 
terite them to him. 
nnable to flnish the said Work 
to have you witnees of the 
honest place 
(jfXHtagt miteing). 


founded 

and Sarah, his toife, went Ac. 

immediately effected 
thereupon he began 
and loved Masons 
reeite them 

to flnish the same 
to hear you witneaa 

Aooording to yonr agreement 
[Roberts] made with the 


From the above it is evident that nnlees Roberte 
and Rawlinson are copieB of each other, neither cair 
be a copy of Harleian, for it is impossible to snppose 
(even admitting that the alterationB are editorial 
amendments of the Harleian) that two scribes Bhould 
in so many cases have made precisely similar im- 
provements. And in at least one case we find a 
whole passage snpplied in almost identical terma, 
which conld not have been copied from Harleian 
becanse it does not exist there. Fnrther, the 12th 
rule of the Roberts print is omitted in the Harleian 
MS., whitst it is merged in the llth rule of the 
Rawlinson MS., proving that the rule formed part 
of the original of this family. Now Roberte cannot 
possibly have taken the rule from the Harleian MS., 
as it is missing there, and he did not make nse of the 
Rawlinson MS. either in this case or others, becanse 
there are too many and too great differences between 
them ; therefore we are obliged to snppoBe a third 
copy of this family, which was printed by Roberts 
and afterwards lost. This is also evident from the 
following fact. The Harleian MS., omitting the 
oontents of the 12th rule of Roberte, puta the 
nnmber “ 12thly ” at the head of the 13th rule of 
Roberte, and thengoes on with “ 14thly,”now agree- 
ing again with Roberts. No donbt the scribe had 
written the correct 12thly,” bnt his eye erred from 
this rule over to the next, becanse ali the rules begin 
with the same words, so he wrote the contenta of the 
13th rule after his “ 12thlv,” and then went on 
transcribing his original withont becoming aware of 
his error. This fact alone wonld be sufficient to 
show that the Roberte print goes back to a separate 
copy of ite family, agreeing, on the whole, with the 
Harleian MS., bnt not identical with it. 

The 21st and 22nd rules of Roberts are com- 
bined in the Harleian MS. under “ 21stly ” and in 
the Rawlinson MS. under 20, the latter fusing 
also the llth and 12th rnles of Roberte, thus pro- 
dncing a difference in the total numbers. Roberts 
has 26 rnles, the Harleian MS. 25, and the Rawlin- 
son MS. only 24. 

The “ Apprentice Charge ” contains rnles from 
nnmber 1 to 10, bnt the 5th charge is omitted in the 
Harleian MS., so that here nnmber 6 comes imme- 
diately after number 4 ; a new evidence, that 
Roberte had a distinet copy of this version, for the 
5th charge must have been in the original, as it is 
genuine, and to be fonnd in ali other versions of the 
Apprentice Charge. 

Among the “ Additional Orders ” of the Roberte 
print we find one that is not in the “ New Articles” 
of the Harleian MS., the latter having only 6 
articles (nnmbers 26-31, as a continuatum of the 
Charges), whilst the former has 7 orders. The one 
missing in the “ New Articles ” is nnmber VI. in the 
Roberts print, running thus : “ That no Person shall 
be accepted a Free-Mason nnless he be One and 
Twenty Years Old, or more.” Bro. Gould (History 
of Freemasonry, 1, p. 75), is of opinion that this is 
“ manifestly a modern innovation,” beoause it is 
“ absent from all known MSS.,” bnt as we cannot 
prove that the sncient masons had no snch rule, we 
are not in a position to affirm that they had not, and 
it is quite possible that the Roberte MS. contained 
the rule becauss it formed part of his original. It is 
mrrv nntewnrthv that nnmber VI. of Roberte and nnm- 
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Boberts, begin with the same phrase, namely : “ That 
no Person shall be accepted a Free-Mason,” and tbat 
number vn. of Boberts bas a very similar beginning : 
“That no person hereafter be accepted a Free- 
Mason.” This induces me to believe that the eye of 
the Harleian scribe wandered from the introductory 
words of number 6 to the almost identical words of 
number 7, and so made a careless omissiou similar to 
that in the Charges, when he put the number 
“ 12thly ” and the first words of that rule, but then 
glided over to the 13th rule, omitting tbe contenta of 
the 12th. The error in both of these cases ia 
exactly the same. 

From all the evidence there can remain no 
doubt that the Boberts print is based on a MS. of its 
own, which had been derived from the same original 
as, or one similar to, that of the H arleian MS . Should 
anybody feel inclined to derive the latter from the 
former, he would be at once deterred from so doing, 
becanse the variations between the two yersions 
would bar the way, especially as the Harleian MS. 
agrees often with the Bawlinson MS., where the 
Boberts print differs, proving that in these cases 
the reading of the two is more like the original than 
that of Boberts, and that tbe latter cannot have 
been the prototype of the Harleian MS. 

Below are a few of the instances which might 
be cited. 


Harleian MS. 

being oneof the«oven 
liberali Seienoes 
in and upon th* fac» 
of the whole earth 
most worthy, laud- 
abit, A honorable 
Memorth waa a Ma- 
aon and loeed the 
soience 

By virtue of your 
commiasion 
And the Master Eu- 
clide» gave them. 
Ac. 


Bawlinson MS. 
being on» of the, Ac. 

npon th* face of the 
whole earth 
worthy, laudable, 
and honorable 
lovtd the scienoe 


commisaion 
Maater Euclide» 


Boberts Fuit. 

which it eontoirud 
in the 

npon the whole 
earth 

worthy and honor- 
able 

»»rv’d the science 


dominiori 

and there Euclydet 
gave 


The abore are merely a few of many similar 
Oxamples. 

And finally it may easily be shown that the 
Rawlinson MS. differs in some passages from the 
other two versions, which agree with each other in 
the main. We have already seen that the Bawlin- 
son MS. omits the “ New Articles ” and the 
“ Apprentice Charge,” though we cannot affirm that 
they were not in the original, as possibly theBe 
matters were not transcribed from the old MS., there 
being no “ Finis ” at the end as in the two other 
yersions. But the chief point is that the text has 
several traditional passages which are omitted in the 
Harleian MS. as well as in the Boberts print, 
inducing a belief that the latter two come from one 
and the same original, now lost. The Bawlinson 
MS. has the following genuine passage, which is 
omitted in the other two MSS. : “ And then the 
Master E aclydes took to him the Lords’ Sons, and 
taught them the Worthy Science of Geometry, the 
Craft and Art of Masonry, and Mistery of all Manner 
of Building, as Temples, Churches, Courts, and 
Castles, Ac.” Also in the history of St. Alban the 
Bawlinson MS. has a passage on the wages whioh 


agrees with the reading of the ordinary yersions, 
whilst the Harleian and Boberts documenta concnr 
in much shorteniug this passage. In the history of 
Athelstan and Edwin the Bawlinson MS. has two 
passages of original yalue that are not in the other 
two, especially one that contains the name of Edwin 
(it is spelled “ Hedyie,”) which being omitted, 
Edwin’s acte are transferred to Athelstan in the 
Harleian and Boberts yersions. I could add more 
evidence, but this will suffice to show Bawlinson’s 
independence of the other two MSS. 

In giving the title “ Boberts ” to this family, I 
have been influenced by the consideration that 
althongh “ Harleian ” would have been equally ap- 
propriate, yet the existence of a Harleian MS. No. 
2054, might have led to confusion. On the other 
hand the Bawlinson MS. omits a chief feature of 
the family, viz., the “Additional Orders” or “New 
Articles.” 

My friend Hughan, as I beg to call him, to 
whom I am deeply indebted for much yaluable 
information and useful assistance, has made the Old 
Charges his special study these twenty years, and he 
is not p repar ed to give up his deeply grounded 
opinions. But he himself says that his aim was only 
to asoertain the family groups from certain distinc- 
tive characteristics (for instance the “Apprentice 
Charges,”) not microscopic peculiarities. Therefore 
my resulta must differ in many respecta from his, as 
I have taken the trouble of collating the different 
versions and copies line by line, nay, word by word, 
which was indeed a very tiresome and laboriouB task, 
but enabled me to obtain a deeper insight into these 
very “microscopic peculiarities. My aim is a philolo- 
gical one; that is to weigh the textual evidence inorder 
to get at the original text as nearly as posBible, and 
it is inevitable that I should form a different opinion 
as to the textual yalue of individual copies. Never- 
theless, I hope we Bhall meet and agree on a future 
day, as both of us cherish but one desire, that of 
advancing our masonic studies and of discovering 
the truth. 

I take this opportunity to tender Bro. Hughan 
my heartiest thanks for bo kindly assisting me by 
lending me some of his transcripts of MSS. that were 
eiiher not yet in or again out of print. Without his 
help I should not have been able to accomplish my 
laborious researches, and I shall be glad to make any 
re tum in my power by helping my English brethren 
and fellow students wherever and wbenever I can, 
to the honour of our “ Quatuor Coronati ” Lodgeand 
to the advantage of tbe Craft. 

Dk. W. Bboemann, 

Provincial Qrand Maater for Mecklenburg ; 

RoatocJc, Mecklenburg, Qermany. 


HAIBEB WILEELK AS A KASOH. 

In the whole range of history, few indeed are 
the individuals who so thoroughly realized the ideal 
of a King, in stature, mien, temperament, word and 
deed, as the subject of this sketch. This is no idle 
phrase, no fulsome flattery ; the fact, patent to all, 
is proudly dwelt upon by his admirers, grudgingly 
admitted by his very foes. Whether in camp or 
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coancil hall, in the field or on the throne, in the 
barrack yard or the bosom of his family, or even 
when sanntering down the leafy avennes of the 
German watering places he so constantly visited, 
one hackneyed qnotation persistently snggests itsclf 
as most fitting to describe the late Emperor of 
Germany, — “ every inch a King.” And at no time, 
nnder no circnmstances, was this innate majesty more 
conspicnons than dnring the last few days of his life. 

This is not the place to dilate on his political 
life and career : it is Wilhelm’s connection with the 
Craft that shonld at present engage onr attention. 
Snffice it then to recall that onr Royal and Imperial 
Brother was born on the 22nd March, 1797, the 
second son of King Frederick William m. of 
Prnssia. By the death, withont issne, of his elder 
brother, Frederick William rv., he ascended the 
throne in 1861, and in 1871 was crowned first 
Emperor of Germany at Yersailles. On the 9th of 
March last, within a few days of attaining his 92nd 
anniversary, he sank quietly into his rest, fnll of 
years, fnll of hononr. 

Our late Brother’s royal ancestors had ali been 
Freemasons since the time of Frederick it. (the 
Great,) who was secretly initiated in 1738, and 
shortly after his father’s death in 1740, institnted 
the “ Mother Lodge of the Three Globes,” the first 
Grand Lodge in the Prnssian States. He himself 
personally initiated his brother the Crown Prince, 
Angust Wilhelm, in his own “ Royal Lodge ” in 
1740. The latters son, Frederick William ii. was 
in 1772 on the roll of a Berlin Lodge, bnt the date 
of his initiation is stili a matter of dispnte, whilst 
his son, Frederick William III., the father of the 
late Emperor, was privately made in a special Lodge 
held at Paris dnring the occnpation by the Allies in 
1814, the secret being only divulged at his death.* 

The manner of Wilhelm’e initiation may be beat 
gathered from the circnlar of the Grand Lodge of 
the Three Globes, 23rd of May, 1840, describing the 
event.t 

Prince William of Prnssia, as he was then 
styled, like ali Hohenzollem Princes, entered the 
army as a mere child, where he came into contact 
with Graf Henckel von Donnersmark, Lientenaat 
General in the Prnssian Service, Grand Master of 
the National Grand Lodge from 1838 to his death in 
1849, and a trnsted friend and conncillor of the King, 
Frederick William m. It is related that Prince 
Mettemich at one time did his best to persnade his 
MajeBty to snppress Freemasonry in the Prnssian 

* It li therefore rather remarkable, u showing how llaaoolo H litor; 
Ia wrltten, that at a ipedal Commonioatlon of the Grand Lodge of Saxon;, 
22nd March, 1888, the depoty Grand Muter, Bro. Rumpelt- walther, in hia 
addreee •' In memoriam ’’ ehould have osed theee worde — “ Since the da;* 
of Frederick the Great no other HohenioQern Prince had ioined the Craft.” 
Bealdes the three above mentioned, I have eomnerated in m; “ Royal 
Freemaaona " no leae than eight Prince* of that houie who were maeona 
Addlng theee three, Frederick the Great, Wilhelm L and the preaent 
Emperor, the roll amounte in ali to 11. 

i At that perlod there were, and itlll are, three Grand Lodge* in Beriin, 
rnllng ali the Lodge* of Pruwla u well u eome few lodgee aeattered in 
other German PrlnctpollUee. The other Germen Grand Lodgee, of whloh 
then were then 6, (now 5, u the Grand Lodge of Hanorer is extinct) wen 
however debarred b; the Prureian Law from warranticg Lodgee In Pruasi*. 
The three Berlin Grand Lodge* are known reipectively u "Of the three 
Globa*,” “ Royal Tork,” and “ National Grand Lodge of ali German 
Maeone, ” the latter being a misnomer Indicating youthful aspiratione des- 
tlned to ranain onrealiied. Since 1870, in striet aocord&nce with Prusian 
law and the Edict of 20th October, 1798, the Grand Lodge* of the Eclectlc 
Union at Frankfort and the Grand Lodge of Hambarg are lllcgal, but b; 
ne rui consent the Edict hu not been enforoed in thelr caae, u it «u 
that of Hanorer. 


Dominions, and that the King answered, “ as long as 
men like my own Connt Henckel belong to the 
Society, I am nnable to imagine it hnrtful.” From 
the Connt the Prince imbibed his first ideas of the 
Craft, and stndying the snbject in his accnstomed 
earnest manner, conceived a desire to join our ranks. 
As in dnty bound he snhmitted his wishes to the 
King his Father, who approved his project, bnt nnder 
the condition that he shonld not join any particnlar 
lodge or system, bnt become a member of every 
Lodge in Prnssia, and Protector (or as we shonld 
say Patron) of the Prnssian Craft in general ; with 
the forther proviso that a humble petition shonld be 
addressed to him by the nnited Lodges to that effect. 
A meeting of the three Grand Masters was held on 
the 18th May, 1840, and it was resolved to petition 
the Prince for an audience for themselves. The 
andience was granted on the 19th, and the 22nd 
appointed for Ius initiation. 

The ceremony took place in the Temple of the 
National Grand Lodge, the chair being occnpied by 
Connt H. v. Donnersmark, snpported on each side 
by Brother 0’Etzel, the G.M. of the “ Three 
Globes,” and Brother Link, G.M. of “Royal York.” 
The Officere of all three Grand Lodges and the 
W. Masters of the 15 Berlin Lodges were favoured 
with invitations ; and a so-called “ United Prnssian 
Grand Lodge was opened for the occasion, Bro. 
0’Etzel handing to Bro. Donnersmark the gavel 
formerly used by Frederick the Great, a century 
previously, in his “ Royal Lodge.” At 6 o’clock, 
the Prince was announced by Bro. Bork, Secretary 
of State, duly vonched for by himself and the three 
Grand Masters as sponsors, and introdnoed. He 
was admitted into the three degrees, took the nsnal 
O.B. kneeling, was invested, accepted at the hands 
of the Grand Masters the badges of the three Grand 
Lodges and the sqnare, as a token of his Protector- 
ship, and finally in said qnality received from them 
jndjvidually and conjointly, the oath of Fidelity. 

At the snhseqnent banqnet, replying to the toast 
to his health, the Prince said, — “ Brethren, — for so 
I am now privileged to call you, — when it was pro- 
posed to me to enter yonr Society, I natnrally took 
into serions consideration the pnrpose underlying 
yonr Order and institnted searchmg inqniry in many 
directione as to its character, before asking permis- 
sion of his Majesty the King to undergo initiation. 
In every quarter I leamt nothing bnt good of you, 
and therefore 1 considered it my dnty to make my- 
self acquainted with the Order, as far as that was 

g jssible to an ontsider, and especially with the 
rothers whom you deputed to speak to me on the 
snbject. 

Although I thus leamt that the tendency of the 
Craft was one highly to be praised, a resuit I quite 
expected, and was fully prepared for ceremonies of 
an appropriate nature, I mnst yet acknowledge that 
what, dnring the short honrs of my fellowship, I 
have since witnessed, the profonnd eamestness, the 
brilliancy and the dignity of the ceremony, have 
exceeded my anticipatione. I number this day as 
one of the most fortunate of my life, and tender yon 
my thanks for the tmst reposed in me and the love 
yon have shown. The flattering expressions of praise 
which have dropped from yonr lips, I mnst pnt on 
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one side as excessive ; tbey are fonnded on hopes 
whieli I do not yet know whether my protection will 
be able to satisiy, for human power is only limited. 
My previous career, that which I have hitherto 
accomplished, may possibly warrant you in feeling 
that I am not unworthy of you. I am sensible, 
moreover, of the weight of my responsibilities 
in the office to which you have appointed me, and 
which I have accepted with the consent of his 
Majesty. I will strive, by the help of God, whose 
assistance I inyoke, to truly perform these duties, 
and to deserve your trust and affection. I pray you 
always to approach me with confidence ; I now drinlc 
to the well-being of all my brethren and of ali 
lodges.” 

The next Masonic act of the late Emperor ap- 
pears to have been a letter of congratulation to the 
“ Three Globes ” on the occasion of its centenary 
festival, 13th September, 1842 ; after wbich he 
devoted his influence, with gratifying succeas, to 
evoking more cordiality between the so-called Scots 
Lodges, or high degrees, of the three systema, which 
had hitherto held each other at arm’s length. At 
his instigation also, the Prussian Lodges took part 
in the completion, so long delayed, of the Cologne 
Cathedral, the masterpiece of German operative 
masonry. In the next few years his attenaance at 
Grand Lodge and private Lodges was frequent, and 
he never wearied of influencing by bis energy, warmth 
of heart, and firmness of disposition, the career and 
efforts of his brethren. As an example I adduce the 
following circular, 27th January, 1845, to which the 
Prince’s signature was appended. 

“ R.W., W., and Beloved Brethren ! 

“In his sanctuary, as a link in the Brother- 
chain, the Mason labonrs to improve his understand- 
ing and to incline his heart to virtue, but he must 
also lea ve this circle and entering the world, to which 
he belongs, prove by deeds, wberever possible, that 
the sacred teachings of the Craft have sunk deep 
into his heart and produced abundant fruit. He 
knows that his help is not alone due to the Brother- 
hood, that all mankind is his kin, that he is bound 
to further the well-being of all, so far as in him lies. 

“The Societies of all sorts, which are now 
springing up for the good of the working classes, 
afford a rich field of activity which will of a certainty 
not be unacceptable to the Brethren. 

“ We therefore urge on all members of the Lodges 
in our Patberland to join these societieB, and without 
making thereof a craft matter, to partake in their 
praiseworthy efforts in the true spirit of the Order ; 
so that their Buccess may be insured. Let the 
brethren carry their loving help wherever needed, 
and by their manner of rendering it, and by their 
example, awake and propagate the sense of order, 
duty, and charity. 

“May here also, the world feel the vivifying 
warmth of the Bond of Brotherhood, without knowing 
whence it emanates. 

“We pray the G.A.O.T.U. to richly bleBS the 
true work of every brother and greet you with 
fraternal love and the sacred numbers, etc., etc.” 

It is matter of history that during the stormy 
period (1848) of revolution and tumuit, our brother 
was the subject of undeserved suspicion, and it was 


thought better by his brother the King, Frederick 
W illiam IV, thatbe should retire for a while to England 
After his return he was placed in oo mmau d of the 
troops to disperse an armed revolt. Having success- 
fully accomplished this uncongenial task, thoroughly 
yet mercifully, and re-entered Berlin amidst univer- 
sal rejoicing, he attended on the ldth October, 1849, 
a special meeting of the three Grand Lodges. It was 
on this occasion at the banquet table that he surprised 
and rejoiced the assembled brethren by thennexpected 
annouucement that his son, the preeent Emperor, had 
only the day before expressed to bim a wisb to join 
the craft. Although this desire had greatly pleased 
him, be came to the resolution to make no use of his 
dispensing power, the Prince being under age, and 
had advised him to wait till he nad gained more 
experieuco. He would, later on, inBtruct him as far 
as allowable, in the principies of Freemasonry, and 
if he stili peraisted in his wish, would then personally 
introdnce bim into tbe Order, and give him the 
opportunity of enjoying therein the happy moments 
which had fallen to bis own lot. 

The last days of 1852 and first of 1853 are 
memorable for a concentrated attack on the Craft 
throughout Germany. Eckert’s publicatione in 
Saxony resulted in the military being forbidden to 
take part in Masonic proceedings. In January, 1853, 
the Evangelical “ Kirchenzeitung ” in Berlin devoted 
a long article to the subject and stated, inter alia, 

“ The foundation of Freemasonry is Dernm, is 
antipathy to Christianity. 

“ The fratemity is a monster, akin to Hell-fire, 
a Goliath, a fit subject for David’s sling.” 

William’B answer to this and more to the same 
effect, was prompt and practical. He visited the 
town of Solingen, drove straight to the Lodge there 
assembled, (16 Jnne, 1853), and at the proper time 
delivered himself of a speech commencing with the 
following words. 

“ I am greatly pleased to find myself once more 
amongst my brothers, especially in this Lodge. 

“ I leamt with regret that at its very foundation 
it had to contend with the unfavourable pre judice of 
the profane, and that to this day it is hindered by 
obstacles and enmities of various kinds. Therefore 
my first visit on arriving in this town is designedly 
to the Lodge, in order to evince before all the world 
my love and respect for the Craft,” etc., etc. 

On the 5th November, 1853, a numerous con- 
course of the oldest members of the three Grand 
Lodges met by royal invitation in the Palace of the 
Protector, one of the chambers having been com- 
pletely furnished as a Lodge room. Prince William 
having taken bis seat on the right of. the pedestal 
thus addressed the assembly. 

“ Right Worshipful Brothers ! 

“ The object of labour this evening, for which I 
have called you together, is to initiate my son, (the 
present Emperor Frederick i.) into the Order, and 
I trust he may prove worthy of it. His wish to be 
admitted was expressed to me long ago. I did not 
think proper, bowever, to grant my dispensation at 
too early an age, and preferred to wait till ho had 
attained his 22nd year.* 

* Id Hermany th« foll age of a oa ndldate , unlaaa by diipanaation, i s 25 
yeais. 
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“ His fature, if his life be preserved, will for 
many years gaaraatee the Craft a powerful snpport, 
bnt only if it remain trae to itself and preserve ita 
pnre doctrines nnsullied. I have chosen the National 
Grand Lodge of all German Masons for the pnrposo, 
becaose 1 myself, althoogh under other conditione 
and on behalf of all onr Lodges, reoeived initiation 
tharein. 

“I therefore pray the Most Worshipfal National 
Grand Master, Bro. Bnsch, to proceed wifch the 
initiation of my son and his affiliation to the National 
Grand Lodge.” 

The necessary formalities having been complied 
with and the oath administered, Prince William 
himself completed the ceremony by three blows 
of the gavel on the compasses placed to the breast 
of the young prince, saying at each blow respectively. 

“ By the Power and Dignity yested in me, 

“ With the approval and consentof the brethren 
here assembled and scattered over the face of the 
earth, 

“ Do I thus receive you as Knight-Mason, 
Apprentice, and member of the National Grand 
Lodge of all German Freemasons.” 

Prince Frederick was then paased and raised, 
and at the nsual final enqniry, Prince William onoe 
more rose, directing his address to his son. 

“ For years you have expressed a wish to en ter 
the Order of Freemasons. Your desire is now 
accomplished. Tonr initiation has been condncted 
as mine was, and as I desired it shonld be in yoar case 
also. The Ceremony will have proved to yon, not- 
withstanding -that its explanation was only general 
and aphoristic, that the work of the Craft is a very 
earnest, a holy, and elevated work. There ia only 
One end-object, one pnrsnit for the life of him who 
has vividly and clearly grasped the highest good ; 
the Order will lead you to a jnst understanding of 
this one thing needful, if you but perseveringly and 
nnceasingly strive to incorporate its teachings with 
yourself, if you only permit them to become part and 
parcel of your own being. There ia no want of 
detracto rs, who, atanding outside the Order, en- 
deavour to cover it with snspicion and confnsion. 
I can concede to no one a right to defame the Order 
who knowa it not, and basing myself on acquired 
knowledge, I shall never lend my ear to such de- 
tractora. May your future prove that you are able 
with ciear and untroubled Vision to sound the depths 
of the Order and to defend it when attacked. The 
Order is assailed because it wraps itself in 
mystery, and its opponents find it convenient not to 
convince themselves that this is stili necessary, it 
being the very nature of would-be destroyers to con- 
tent themselves with generalities ; our adversaries, in 
this case also, do not probe beneath the surface, 
purposely to avoid being taught their error. Be you 
therefore a sure shield of defence to the Craft, then 
will not only your own future be Bafe, but you will 
carry within you the glorious consciousness of having 
sought to spread around you goodness and truth.” 

At the bsnquet table our late imperial Brother 
acknowledged the toast to his health in the following 
m anner : — 

“ You have spoilt me, my Brothers, by always 
so kindly managing to find matter for praise in that 


whioh I have endeavoured to do foi the good of the 
Order. But to day — I confess it freely — to day I 
receive your thanks willingly, for I know that by 
introducing my son into our sacred Brotherhood, I 
have provided it with a sure support in the coming 
days. May you and all onr Brethren, who even now 
are ignorant of these present proceedings, be oon- 
vinced that my son inherits my affection for the 
Craft, and that the Order will never lack the blessing 
which such sentiments must evolve.” 

On the 22nd November of the same year Prince 
William visited by special request the Lodge at 
Magdehurg. The following extracta from hiB speech 
in Lodge will tend to show the view he took of 
Masonry and of his duties to the Craft. 

“You, Worshipfnl Master, have correctly 
described Freemasonry ; thus have I found it, thua 
do I understand it, thus do I desire to see it fnrther 
carried out. I joined the Brotherhood willingly 
because it is a Union of men of all social ranks, of 
all periods of life, all following a noble purpose. 
You have also, W.M., depicted the dangers which 
have confronted the Craft in the days lately paased 
by, .... you are wrong in thinking that 
these dangers are also paased. They have not dia* 
appeared, they can never disappear. We wrap onr- 
selves in secrecy, and every Becret society will always 
be exposed to suspicion and libel. We have, however, 
the means to surmonnt these at hand. They reside 
in us, not outside ns. For thia reason the Craft 
always needs a degree of confidence. To inaure this 
ia my care. But although I do my utmost to protect 
the Craft, 'yet shall I only then be able to ward off 
danger, if in our temples our doctrines be preserved 
pure and unsullied ; if that which is taught within 
our tyled doors be also diligently practised without 
them ; if the prudence inculeated in Lodge be trans- 
ferred to our daily life. Let us walk blamelessly, 
thus shall wemost surely bluntthe edge of prejudice 

and attack On all sides it ia repeated 

that I have introduced mv son into the Order,- I 
have also thought of his future in so doing. God 
granting him health and strength, his path lies 
straight before him. My son, as I know, is perfectly 
cognizant of hia task in life, As in the Craft. I have 
entrusted him to the Lodge, in order to secure the 
future safety of the Craft in Prussia, and with the 
conviction that in the Lodge he will find a sure 
support. No man, let him oocupy any position, even 
the highest, can stand alone. Every one of us needs 
true helpers, who shall in common with him, pursue 
the good. That in this noble pnrsnit the Brother- 
hood shall in the fature stand faithfully, shoulder to 
shoulder, with my Son, is my most earnest wish. 
Brethren, promise me that it shall be so.” 

Is it possible to conceive words more kingly, 
more Maeonie than these 'i 

The Silver Wedding of Prince William and 
Princess Augusta occurred on the llth June, 1854. 
On the 12th the Royal Pair received a deputation of 
the Prussian Lodges, which had united in founding 
a Benevolent Institution for the relief of masons' 
widows and orphans, in commemoration of the event, 
and for which they desired the royal permission to 
bear the name of “ Augusta Institution. The inter- 
view seems to have been remarkably free from 
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oonstraint and court formalities. The Prince said, 
“I am glad to see your here. Between ns, little 
need for many words, we know each other . . . 

. . I thank you ali.” The Princess, being assnred 

by Bro. Von Kloeden that her name was always 
mentioned with affection in the Lodges, replied qnite 
simply, “ Oh yes ! I know that well, my husband 
has often told me of it .... I really do not 
know how I have managed to deserve so mnch 
love ; ” and Prince Frederick remarked “ Yon have 
greatly pleased my Mother by giving her name to 
this Institution.” 

Many speeches of Prince William delivered at 
Varioua Lodge meetings have been preserved * which 
space p recludes my reprodncing : bnt they all are 
inarked by one characteristio, great simplicity and a 
real pleasnre in the society of the Brotherhood. 
And erery one almost insists npon the necessity of 
juatifying the Craf t’s existence by practising withont 
the Lodge those virtnes inculcated within it, tbat 
good frnit might demonstrate the sonndness of ita 
growth. 

On the lat Jannary, 1657, the Prnssian Lodges 
once more addressed the Prince ; this time in cele- 
bration of his military Jnbilee, he having entered the 
ftrmy on New Year’s Day, 1807, being then nnder 10 
years of age. In his reply William once more ex- 
pressed his love for the Craft and assnred it of his 
protection. “ You know well how Btrongly I have 
taken onr Order to beart, and how trnly I strive 
with all my might to fnrther its welfare. I ab all 
continue to protect it in the future from attacks due 
to iqnorance only, and 1 repeat, that whilst I live no 
evil from outside shall befall it.” 

In 1861 Frederick William rv. died, and hia 
brotber, Prince William, who had for some months 
previously been Prince Regent, succeeded to the 
throne of his father as William i. The Prnssian 
Craft handed the Monarch on the 16th Jannary, 1861, 
a letter of condolence and congratulation, and in- 
formed him that on the 19th a general Lodge of 
Sorrow would be held in the Temple of the “ Three 
Globes.” His Majesty, attended by the Crown Prince 
Frederick William (now Bmperor Frederick) was 
present on this occasion and juat before the proceed- 
lngs terminated addressed the following words to the 
Brethren assembled. 

“ I have so far kept silent, because according to 
yonr ritual it is not usual to address the Lodge 
during the ceremony ; I have therefore awaited its 
conclusion. I have come purposely amongst you to 
day in the Lodge of Sorrow, in order to prove that in 

S ite of the different position to which it has pleased 
aaven to call me in the outside world, in the 
Brotherhood I remain the same as ever. And such 
I shall remain, as long as you my Brothers remain 
the same. Religion and the Fear of God, these, my 
Brothers, are the rock and found&tion of Free- 
masonry, whose mission it is to cultivate these feel- 
ings and apply them in every day life. Cease not to 
follow these principies, I nryself will lead you.” 
History can point to no occasion in which our late 
Brotber belied his promise : of him it will ever be 
said, the fear of God and a strong sense of duty were 
always before him. 

* Fltoer. lUriaer WDhehn L «1« FMmwirer, Ac. BraaUo, 1880. 


From this time the cares of State precluded a 
very frequent attendance at Lodge, bnt the evidence 
of the King’s unwavering intereat in the Craft, as 
evinced by letters, addresses and so forth, is too 
voluminous to find a place in this artide. 

On his retum from the Coronation Festivities 
in Konigsberg, an address was presented to him by 
the three Grand Masters, 4th December, 1861. In 
his reply the King once more emphasizes bis love 
for the Craft, and further dilates on his favourite 
theme : as tbe following extracts will show. 

“I have oftened testified to my loveof the Order 
and confidence in its members. If of late I have been 
debarred from frequenting the Lodges as constantly 
as before, yet have I, whenever possible, willinglv 
evinced my good opinion of onr Society and its high 
aims ; especially tberein tbat in my present position 
I stili retain tbe Pro tecto rate and thereby assure the 
Craft protection and freedom for fruitful efforts. I 
shall stili henceforth visit the Lodges as often ae 
possible, and therefore wish to be kept informed of 
all Festivals, as of all initationB of persons who are 
known to me. 

“ I repeat what I have so often said, the chief 
object of Freemasons must be to practically apply in 
their every day life the doctrines of the Order taught 
in Lodge, and to endeavour to spread the principies 
which these doctrines enforce,” etc. 

In 1862 he forwarded to the Ratibor Lodge his 
likeness on the occasion of dedicating its new 
premi ses ; and the new Lodge at Sagan, in the same 
year, was favoured with an autograph letter of 
felicitation at its dedication. Ever recurring incidente 
of a like nature prove the abiding intereat of our 
late Brother in the Craft. 

On the 22nd May, 1865, the three Grand Masters 
preBented an address to his Majesty, it being 25 
years since his initiation. His reply affords us a 
glimpse of the Service he had been able to render the 
Craft. After speaking of his constant advocacy and 
the help he had afforded them, William said: 
“ Especially was this the case at the time when our 
opponents had Bucceeded in instilling an unfavour- 
able opinion of our Order in the mind of my brother 
the King. I was often obliged to repel such 
attacks.” On the same day he attended Grand 
Lodge, accompanied by his son the Crown Prince, 
and in a longer address than was usual with him, 
reviewed his connection with the Craft during the 
preceding quarter of a century. After thanking 
the Brethren for their love, he continned : “ I came 
then amongst you, not knowing what should befall 
me, and with many prejndices, such as are stili 
cherished by many outside our Circle. But on the 
very day of my initiation I disoovered so much 
dignity, such depths and earnestness of sentiment 
as proved to me that I bad beoome affiliated with a 
Society worthy of high consideration.” He then 
alluded to the two great features of the period since 
elapsed, viz., the closer union between the three 
Grand Lodges and the protection he had been able 
to afford them, and spoke of the onerous duties, 
anxieties and also pleas n res of his Kingship, and 
continned : “ Let us never, except in deep gratitude, 
think of our forefatbers, who have bequeathed to us 
a Society founded, as I have often remarked, on 
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Religion and Fear of God ; having a basis of Virtne 
and Morality, destined to strengthen, enconrage and 
prepare ns for the strife of the outer world.” 

In 1866, Hlst May, the King and the Crown 
Prince were both present at the Centenary of the 
Lodge “ Minerva ” at Potsdam : and even after his 
elevation to the imperial digni ty as First Emperor 
of Germany in 1871, his interest in the Craft 
remained unabated. He never wearied of impressing 
npon his hearers that his most valnable Service to the 
Fratemity was the gift of his son, the present 
Emperor : a prediction which, if the Almighty grant 
him health and strength, is not likely to be falsified. 
But we, who are able to jndge from a distance shall 
perhaps not err in considering a better Service stili 
than this valnable gift, the noble example set by onr 
Imperial Brother himself in his stern sense of dnty, 
blameless private life, fortitnde under suffering and 
reverses, moderation in snccess, nnshaken faith in 
bis servants throngh good and evil repute, and resig- 
nation to and trost in the will of T.G.A.O.T.U. 

G. W. Speth, Secretary. 


mu. 

The Three-Fold Division or Templis. — In ny paper 
on this snbject there is a referenoe to the “ Paradise ’’ of the 
Theatre, a term nsed in Frenoh for the Gallery. In Smith's 
Viet, of the Bible, under the word “ Paradise,” vol. 2. p. 706, 
is the following whioh throws some light on the matter.— 
“ The thought that men on entering the Ohuroh of Ghrist 
returned to the bleesedness whioh Adam had forfeited, was 
symbolished in the chnrch architectura of the fonrth oentury. 
The narthex, or Atrium, in whioh were assembled those who, 
not being fideles in full communion, were not admitted into 
the interior of the building, was known as the ‘ Paradise * of 
the ohuroh [Alt, Cultus, p. 591]. Athanasins, ithasbeensaid, 
speakg scornfully of Arianism as areeping into this Paradise, 
implying that it addressed itself to the ignorant and the un- 
tanght. In the West we traoe a ohange of form, and one 
singnlar change of applioation. Paradiso beoomes in Bome 
Italian dialecte Para viso, and tbis passas into the Frenoh 
parvis, denoting the westem porch of a chnrch, or the open 
space in front of it [Ducauge, s.v., ‘ Parvisus ; ’ Diei, 
Etymolog. WSrterb., p. 703]. In the oburch this space was 


ooonpied, as we have seen, by the lower classes of the people. 
The word was transferred from the place of worship to the 
place of amusement, and, thongh the position was entdrely 
different, was applied to the highest and oheapest gallery of 
a French theatre, [Alt, Cultus, 1., o.].” 

In Bngland we call those who freqnent the gallery “ The 
Gods.” — It is probable that this may have grown ont of the 
French name for that part of the theatre. The qnotatton 
given above at once removes the three-fold division of the 
theatre from any connection with my snbject. This, with 
muoh other matter in my paper, was avowedly tentative. 
The snbject requires yet to be worked ont in many ways,— 
and notes oorrecting, or elnoidating, in any way the points 
involved, from members of either the inner or outer ciroles of 
the Lodge, and pnblished, onght to be aooeptable to alL 

W. SlMFSON. 

Tradi Gotlds in the East. — “ The workmen are nnited 
in Guilds, whioh have existed sinoe the Persian dominion, and 
are stili regnlated by Persian laws. These Guilds, howerer, 
are not so exclnsive as those in Georgia. The admission to 
the rank of Master is accompanied with the same kind of 
oeremonies. On ocoasion of oertain solemnities and pnblio 
processions, eaoh trade is aalled on to aot in ite corporate 
eapacity. Eaoh has likewise to bear its share of the public 
burdens ; thus for instanoe, the Gnild of Shoemakers has to 
provide the beds for the pnblio hospital, the Guild of Tailors 
the seats, and so forth. The Armenian and Tartar artisans 
constituto separate Gnilds ; a Tartar Bhoemaker told me that 
his trade was presided over by an old Master, who was eleoted, 
exarcised jnrisdiotion, disohaiged the joumeymen, and initiated 
them into the rank of Mastership, an honour whioh they 
reoeived kneeling." p. 194. 

The above is from a work entitled Transeaueasia, by 
Baron von Haxthansen, pnblished in 1854. The Author had 
speoial opportuni ties for stndying the oonditions of the region 
about Tiflis inhabited by Armenians, Georgisns, Persiani, 
Tartars, eto. The theory, whioh is held by many, that the 
origin of Masonry was oonneoted with Trade Guilds, gives some 
importanoe to the paragraph. There is evidenoe here that 
TradeGuildaarenotexolusivelyEuropean; theyarefound in the 
East, and pretty far East too. Probably derived from Persia, 
for they date from the time when Persia rnled, and these 
Guilds are goveraed by “ Persian laws.” These bodies are 
presided over by a bead or “ Master,” and initiatory oere- 
monies are known and practised. These statements are Buch 
that the quotation may be worth plaoing before onr Masonic 
Brethren. 

W. SlMPSON. 


PESTTVAL 07 ST. JOKV, 

25th, JUNE 1888. 


The Lodge met at FreemasonB’ Hali at 5 p.m. There 
were present: Bros. E. F. Gonld, P.G.D., W.M. •, W.J.Hughan, 
P.G.D., W. Simpson, W. H.Bylands, P.G.Siwd., G.W. Speth, 
Secretary, W. M. Bywater, P.G.8.B., Dr. W. W. Westoott, and 
J. Lane. Of the Correspondence Circle the following atten- 
ded : Bros. A Howell, A. H. Bateman, D. P. Cama, P.G.T., 
S. Saunders, W. Eowley, B. A. Gowan, F. A. Powell, W. 
Watson, C. Kupferschmidt, H. S&dler, G.T., W. Lake, B. Eve, 
P.G.T., J. S. Cumberland, C. S. Lane, and Coi. J. Mead. The 
visitors were Bros. T. W. Bichardson, W.M., 2029; and 
S. L. MacGregor Mathers, 196. 

After opening, the Worshipfol Master annonnoed that, 
accompanied by Bro. Speth, he had reoently attended a meet- 
ing of the Grand Lodge of the Netherlands, Jrme 17th, and a 
Masonic Festival in Brnssels, June 23rd. On both oooasions 
they had been treated with great kindnesa and oordiality, as 
representatives of the Qnatuor Coronati Lodge, a circumstance 
which he asked the Secretary to record on the minntes, and 
wonld himself again refer to at a later period of the evening. 


Thirty-eight candidatos were admitted to the Corres- 
pondenoe Circle, bringing the roll up to a total of three- 
hnndred-and-forty-Bix members. 


The Secretary biought up a report from the offioera in 
oommittee. Some slight amendments were suggeeted and it 
was finaliy passed and adopted as follows : — 

To the Lodge Qua tuor Coronati, No. 2076. 

Report. 

London, 25 th June, 1888. 

Wobshiptul Master and Brethren, 

Your offioers in Comnuttee beg to report that a member 
of the Correspondenoe Circle, Bro. Alexander Howell, South- 
sea, in his wial for the welfare of onr Society, made, in a 
letter to the Secretary, dated lOth May last, a suggestion 
whioh Bro. Speth has plaoed before us, and which we have 
taken into oonsideration and unreservedly approve. 

We therefore suggest that the Worshipfnl Master shall 
from time to time, as may appear advisable, appoint on the 
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Tecommendation of tbe Secretary for tbe time being, and 
with the assent of the Officers in Committee, some active and 
willing brother who is a member of eitber the Inner or 
Onter Circle, to act as alocal centre of information respeoting 
the pnrposes of onr Lodge and Literary Society. 

That said officer be designated “ Local Secretary of the 
Qnatnor Coronati Correspondence Circle.” 

That as a generai rnle the Province, of which he is the 
local centre, shall, in England, be conterminons with the 
Province of the same name nnder the United Grand Lodge of 
England : but that if found desirable, each of sach Frovinoes 
may be fnrther sab-divided. 

That in the Colonies and abroad, snch Pro vinces be 
formed from time to time, as may appear suitable. 

That the dnties of a Local Secretary be to do his ntmost, 
on every fit and proper occasion, to spread a knowledge of the 
objecta and proceedings of the Lodge and Correspondence 
Circle ; to receive and forward to the Secretary the names 
of applicante for admission to the Correspondence Circle ; to 
assist the Secretary in oollecting the daes from said Province 
vrhen called npon so to do ; and in generai to make himself 
nsefnl on behalf of the Lodge nnder the immediate direction 
of your Secretary. 

That to assist him in these dnties he be kept snpplied 
from Head Qnarters with thenecessary circnlars and notices. 

That in addition thereto he be allowed to issne a printed 
oircolar or circnlars of his own, should he think snch action 
desirable : said circular or circnlars to be snbjeot to the 
approval of yonr Secretary for the time being. 

That on his sending in proper vouchers to the Secretary, 
a moderate amount (to pay for snch printing), and ali postage, 
be refnnded to him. 

That the Local Seoretaries being officers of the Corres- 
pondence Circle and not of the Lodge, shall hold their offioas 
from year to year without re-appointment. 

That it be thoronghlj nnderstood that snch offioe is not 
one of mere hononr and distinction, but shall in all casea be 
conferred either for Service of the natare above deseri bed 
already rendered, or in anticipation of persevering efforta 
to inarease the prestige and nsefnlness, and extend the sphete, 
of the Lodge and Correspondence Circle. 

We know that the re are some, and we believe that there 
are many, of onr members who will aooept the offioe nnder 
the above oonditions, rendering good snit and Service, and 
prond of the distinction conferred npon them by the only 
Lodge in the world devoted exolnsively to literary researoh. 
We anticipate that the effecta of snch appointmenta will be 
beneficial to the Lodge in every way ; bnt we do not share 
the antiaipations of Bro. Howell that the labours of the 
Secretary will be lightened, which was his kind and one of his 
chief reasons for formnlating the soheme. Neither is it onr 
intention that the interposition of a Local Secretary should 
deter any member from addressing the Secretary directly, if 
eo inolined. 

Fnrther we beg to anggest that the W.H. do immediately 
appoint 

Bro. A. Howxll, Sonthsea, Local Seo. for the Provinoe of 

Hampshire. 

Bro. J. L. AthertoN, Bradford, Local Seo. for the Provinoe 

of West Biding, Torks. 

Bro. W. Hendbbson, Hebron, Local Seo. for the Provinoe of 

Griqualand West. 

Bro. G. Gobdon, Dnnedin, Local Seo. for the Provinoe of 

Otago, N. Zealand. 

The first two have already expressed their willingness to 
the Secretary, and it is oonfidently believed that the others 
will gladly accept the office. 

And finally, that Brethren in the several Provinoee who 
may feel willing and oapable of under taking these dnties with 
credit to themselves and advantage to the Lodge, be and are 
hereby invited to tender their Services to the Secretary, who 
will snbmit their names to the W.M. 


B. F. GOULD, W.M. 

WILLIAM SIMPSON, S.W. 

S. C. PBATT, Lt.-Col., BA., J.W. 

W. M. BYWATEB, 8.D. 

T. HAYTEB LEWIS, J.D. 

Wh, WYNN WESTCOTT, M.B., I.G. 
G. W. SPETH. Sic. 


The disenssion on Bro. Westcott’s motion to oarry ont 
the special work of the Lodge in the Third Degree, adjonrned 
from last meeting, was then resnmed. 

Beo. W. J. Huohan snggested that, as the object of the 
mover had been sufficiently attained, by the ventilation of 
the snbject at the last meeting of the Lodge, it wonld, he 
thonght, be most judicious, nnder all the circnmstances of 
the case, if Bros. Westcott and Speth severally withdrew the 
resolntion and amendment standing in their respective names, 
which, after a ghort disenssion, was agreed to. 

The Wobshxpful Mastbe then mentioned the case of 
Mrs. Warren, a candidate for the benefits of the Boyal 
Masonic Benevolent Institntion. Mrs. Warren, he observed, 
was the widow of the late Bro. H. G. Warren, Past Grand 
Steward, who was the editor of the “ Freemosons' Qnarterly 
Beview,” in 1853, of which, nnder the altered title of “ Free- 
masons’ Magazine,” he became joint proprietor in 1855, and 
assisted in carrying it on, nnder great diffionlties, nntil 1861. 
Bro. Warren, he added, was the last person who delivered the 
Prestonian Lectore. With these brief observations he should 
appeal with confldence to the members present to sanction 
the candidatnre of Mrs. Warren for the Boyal Masonio 
Benevolent Institntion being strongly recommended by the 
members of the Qnatnor Coronati Lodge. Thia was seconded 
by Bro. W. E. Bylands and carried nem con. 

The WoRSHiprUL Mastxk said he had brought with him the 
draft of a ghort deed prepared for carrying into effect the vest* 
ing of the Lodge Library in tmstees, so as to ensnre ita pass- 
ing to the Grand Lodge of England, in the event of the 
Lodge, from any nntoward canae, oeasing to exiart ; wherenpon 
it was moved and seoonded — “ That the Worshipfnl Mas ter 
be empowered, with the assent of the officers in committee, 
to take the necessary steps to have the said deed finally 
exeented,” which, being pnt from the ohair, was carried 
nnanimonaly. 


Beo. John Laki re ad the following paper: 

MASTERS’ LODGES. 

The snbject of “ Masters’ Lodges ” (it mnst be 
admitted), is very intimately connected with the 
question of Degrees, especially in relation to the 
“ Third,” bnt as that hae been so ably and exhaus- 
tively dealt with by Bro. W. J. Hughan, in his 
latest work, “The Origin of the English Bite of 
Freemasonry,”* I shall refrain from disenssing it 
now, bnt simply state, at the ontset, that I concur, 
generally, with Bro. Hughan’s conclnsions on that 
question. 

The first reference to a “ Masters’ Lodge,” or to 
a “ M aster Masons’ Lodge,” is found in Bawlinson’s 
list of Lodges of 1733, which I believe mnst have 
been copied from an engraved list published in tbat 
year. At the end of Rawlinson’s list are the follow- 
ing entries : — 

“ 115. Devii Tavern, Temple Bar, a Scotch 
“ Masons’ Lodge. 

“ 116. Bear and Harrow, in the Bntcher Row, 
“ a Mas ter Masons’ Lodge.” 

These two, with the addition of two others, are 
given by Pine, in his Engraved List of 1784, as 
follows : — 

“ 115. [Engraved Sign of Devii.] Scott's 
“ Masons’ Lodge, Devii, Temple Bar. 2d and 4th 
“ Mnnday.” 

“ 116. [Engraved Sign of Bear and Harrow.] 
“ Mas ter Masons" Lodge, Bntcher Row. 2d and 4th 
“ Priday. 

* London : Q. Kemning, 1884. 
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“117. [Engraved Sign of Kiog’a Arms.] 

“ Mas ter Masons’ Lodge, Strand. lst Mnnday, 

“ Masters’ Lodge. Do. 3d Mnnday in y® Winter. 

“ 120. Oates’a Coffee House, Masters’ Lodge, 
“ Great Whild Street, lst and 3d Snnday.” 

As these first four Lodges demand special and 
particnlar attention, I propose, before considering 
thern more minntely, to exhaust ali the references or 
allnsions to Masters’ Lodges that are fonnd in the 
Engraved or Printed Official Lists down to 1813. 

1 assume that it is nnnecessary to occnpy any 
time in proving that the term “ Masters' Lodge,” nsed 
to distingnish No. 120, — andalmost invariably after- 
wards — indicated a “ Mas ter masons’ Lodge,” only. 
This term “ M aster Masons’ Lodge ” is distinctly 
applied to Nos. 116 and 117, and I think it mnst be 
evident that a “ Masters’ Lodge ” was clearly not 
intended to denote a Lodge of Past Masters, or any 
other Lodge save that which would now be generally 
understood as a Lodge working exclusively the Third 
Degree. 

These first fonr Lodges were all speedily erased 
from the List ; No. 117 in 1735, the remaining three 
in 1736, in which year three other Lodges are noted 
as having a Masters’ Lodge attached to the General 
Lodge. 

I shall note these Masters’ Lodges in order as 
they appear on the Engraved Lists, year by year, 
keeping each ennmeration separate and distinet. 

Thus we commence with the year 1736. 

No. 68, “ Vine, Long Acee,” 
Constituted at the “ Golden Spikes, Hampstead,” on 
28th April, 1730, it removed in 1733 to the “ Vine, 
Long Acre,” and in 1736, 1738, and 1739, it is 
described as meeting on the “ 2d A 4th Wednesday, 
Masters' Lodge 1 st and 3 d Sunday." In the newly 
Engraved List, necessitated by the alteration of num- 
bers in 1740, all references to this, as well as to every 
other Masters’ Lodge, which down to 1739 had been 
registered, completely disappear. Whether this arose 
from a desire to avoid the expense involved in extra 
engraving, or from a wish not to overload the Lists, 
or whether the Grand Lodge did not desire to per- 

¥ etnate snch distinctions, itis impossible nowtosay. 

his Lodge was erased on 24th June, 1742, a MS. 
note on the Official Engraved List of 1741 stating 
that it had “not attended since 2 Dec. 1739,” a 
statement I have verified by reference to the Grand 
Lodge Minute Book. 

No. 76, “ Queen’s Head, 0 id Bailet,” 
Constituted at the “ White Bear, King Street, 
Golden Sqnare,” in 1730, it has no date in the 
Engraved Lists until 1740, when the year “ 1730 ” 
only is given. It attended Grand Lodge for the first 
time onthe 29th January, 1731, and appears from the 
Grand Lodge minntes of 24th Febmary, 1735, to have 
been then at the “ Queen’s Head, Old Bailey,” at 
which place, according to the Engraved Listof 1736, 
it met on the “ lst and 3d Thursday, Masters’ Lodge 
lst and 3 d Sunday,” while in 1738 and 1739 its 
General meetings were on the “ 2d A 4th Monday, 
Masters' Lodge, lst 3 d Sunday ” as before. After 
many cb anges both of name, and location, it amal- 


gamated with the “ United Lodge of Ionie and 
Pmdence” in 1823, was then designated “The Royal 
Alpha Lodge,” and is now No. 16 on the Register. 

No. 151, “ Black Dog, Castlb Stkeet, Siven Dtals,” 

Constituted on 21st December, 1736, it met on the 
“ 2d A 4th Monday, Masters' Lodge every Sunday.” 
In 1738 and 1739 the General Lodge met on the 
“ 2d A 4th Tuesday,” the “ Masters ’ Lodge every 
Bunday ” as before. In 1789 it was removed to 
Arundel, in Snssex, and is now the “ Howard Lodge 
of Brotherly Love,” No. 56. 

In 1738 we have 

No. 13, “Bdet’s Coffee Hocse, Beidgks Stexkt.” 

Constituted at the “ Anchor in Dutchy lane in the 
Strand,”* on 28th March, 1723, after severa! 
removals it appears in the Engraved Lists of 1738 
and 1739 at “ Bury’s Coffee House, Bridges Street,” 
meeting on the “ 2d A 4th Tuesday, Masters’ Lodge 
1 st 3d Sunday.” In 1748 it removed to Chatham, 
and is now the “ Royal Kent Lodge of Antiquity,” 
No. 20. 

No. 39, “ Swan and Rummeb, Finch Lane.” 

Constituted on 2d Febrnary, 1725, it is mentioned 
for the first time in Grand Lodge Minntes on 19th 
December, 1727. It met at the “ Swan and Bummer, 
Finch Lane,” from that date until 1739, excepting a 
short interval, at the “ White Swan, Exchange AUey ’’ 
in 1730-31. There is no trace of a Masters Lodge, 
until 1738, when its meetings were on the “ 2d A 
4th Wednesday, Masters' Lodge every Sunday.” In 
1739 it appears at the “ Swan and Ruminer, Bartholo- 
mew Lane ” meeting on the “ 2d A 4th Wednesday, 
Masters' Lodge every Sunday ” as before. It migrated 
— in what manner or under what circumstances it is 
difficult now to determine — from Londonto Stockton- 
on-Tees, Durham, in 1756, and was erased on 5th 
September, 1838. 

No. 123, “King’s Arms, Wild Stbkkt.” 

Constituted in 1733 at the “Prince of Orange's 
Head, St. Saviour’s Dock, Sonthwark,” it has no 
date in the Engraved Lists until 1740, when the 
year “ 1 733 ” only is given. Anderson dates it 
“ 1734.” Its Constitution was paid for on 18th 
March, 1734, on which day it is first noted as attend- 
ing Grand Lodge. It appears at the “ King’s Arms, 
Wild Street,” in 1738, when it is described as meet- 
ing on the “ lst A 3d Thursday, Masts. Lodge every 
Sunday.” It removed to the “ Fountain, Snow Hili,” 
before 31st January, 1739, in the Engraved List 
for which year it is not described as a Masters’ Lodge. 
It was erased on 21st November, 1745. 


* In the HIttory of the Prorlnoe of Kent, this Lodge is ststed to tmve 
been “opened st the Crown, Ciipplente, under, ceUea, or known bj the 
number 13.” This ststement, which ls, I belleve, bssed upon s redud in 
the Wsrrsnt ot Oooflrmstion of this Lodge, is anfortanstelr iaoorrsct, 
»n.mYini.ii es Lodges were not numbered in 1723, nor did the Lodge meet 
et the "Crown, Crfpplegete." The error, doubUeee, orlgineted throngh 
No. 13 of the 1729 enamerotion being oonfused with the 13th Lodge on the 
Kogrered List of 1723, which did meet st the "Crown, neu OrlppJegeW," 
bat there was no oonnection wbstever between the two. I meoUon this, 
en poetant, to show thst the OJIeial Interproters ot the Grand Lodge 
Beoords, in eulier deve, were not slwsfi secante in thsir dedoctions 
respecting the fsots Of Mssonlc history . 
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No. 130, “ Bell, Nicholas Lanx, Lombard Strkbt.” 

Constitnted llth Jnne, 1735, at the “ Mitre, Mint 
Street, near St. George’s Church, Sonthwark,” it 
removed to the “Bell, Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street,” probably in 1787, bnt certainly before 25th 
Jannary, 1738, in which year it met on the “ 2d <6 
4th Tnesday, Matta. Lodge every Sunday ,” while in 
1789 it met on “2d 4 4th Satnrday” with the 
“ Matts. Lodge every Sunday ” as in the previons year. 
It is now the “ Old Union Lodge,” No. 46. 

No. 150, “ Yorkshire Grky, Beer Lanx, Thames 
Street.” 

Constitnted on 2d December, 1736, [Anderson 
erroneonsly Btates “ 2 Sep. 1736,”] the 1738 Engraved 
List describes it as meeting on the “ 2d Wodnesday 
Matts. Lodge 4ith Wednesday.” It removed to the 
“ King’s Arms, Lombard Street,” before the 31st 
Jannary, 1739, the List for which year does not 
describe it as a Masters' Lodge. It is now the 
“ Constitutional Lodge,” No. 55. 

No. 152, “Blossom’8 Inn, Lawrence Lane,Cheapside.” 

Constitnted on 31st December, 1736, the Engraved 
Lists of 1738 and 1739 note it as meeting on the 
“ lst 4 3d Thnrsday, Masters’ Lodge every Sunday.” 
It was erased in 1769. 

No. 163, “ Two Black Posts, Maidxn Lanh.” 

Constitnted 21st September, 1737, at the “ Swan, 
New Street, Covent Garden,” it met, according to 
the Engraved Lists of 1738 and 1739, at the “Two 
Black Posts, Maiden Lane,” on the lst, 2d, 3d 
Thnrsday, Masters' Lodge every Sunday.” In 1802 it 
is found at Wiveliscombe, Somersetshire, (in all 
probability an entirely new Lodge), and in 1854 
removed to Dulverton, in the same Connty, where it 
ceased to exist, and its warrant was retnrned to 
Grand Lodge on 14th May, 1862. 

No. 169, “ Bacchus, Little Bush Lanx, Cannon 
Street.” 

Constitnted 17th Febrnary, 1738, it met on the 
“ 3d Wednesday, Matts. Lodge lst IVyday.” The 
1739 List, however, does not mention a Masters’ 
Lodge, but reads “ lst Monday in y® Snmmer, 1 st 4 
3d Mon. in y® Winter.” Althongh constitnted on 
17th Febrnary, 1738, the Lodge is recorded as having 
attended Grand Lodge on the 25th Jannary of that 
year. It was erased on 21st November, 1745. 

The following year, 1739, fnmishes two addi- 
tional Masters' Lodges. 

No. 89, “Doq at Richmond." 

Constitnted llth April, 1732, at the “ Black Boy and 
Sugar Loaf, Stanhope Street,” it removed to the 
“ Dog at Richmond " prior to 31st Jannary, 1739, in 
the Engraved List for which year it is described as 
meeting on the “ 2d 4 4th Tnesday, Mastert’ Lodge 
every Sunday.” In the same Official List, however, 
the day is altered in ink, frotn Tnesday to Thnrs- 
day, and the words “ Masters’ Lodge every Snnday ” 
are strnck ont. It was erased on 21st November, 
1745 


No. 158, “Wistminsteb Hall, Dunninos’ Allet; 

Bishopsqate Street.” 

Constitnted 30th March, 1737, it met on the “ lst 4 
3d Wednesday, Masters' Lodge every Sunday.”* Thia 
distinctive reference, however, like all the othen% 
disappears in 1740, but the Lodge was most regnlar 
in its attendances at Grand Lodge, not having been 
absent from a single meeting down to Jnne 1741, 
and donbtless, as with the others noted, continned to 
work the Third Degree. It was erased on 22d 
December, 1748. 

For the sake of completeness, it may be th$ 
proper place to note here, that Anderson in his Book 
of Constitutions, 1738, ennmerates eleven Masters' 
Lodges. The numbers given by Anderson, being 
consecntive for London Lodges only, do not 
harmonise with the numbers on the Official Register. 
These I therefore prefix to each Lodge for facilitating 
reference and identification. 

EnarrVdi Dr. 

Liit Andereon. 

13 “ 12. Buav’s Cofes-kovst in Bridgst-strest, where 

there is sIbo a Masters-Lodge.” 

39 n 31. Swan and Bummkb Tavem in Finch-Lane, 

where there is also a Masters Lodgs.” 

68 11 43. Vine Tavera in Long-Acre, where there is 

also a Masters’ Lodge.” 

76 “ 47. Qdxbn’s-Hkad in Old-Bailey, where there is 

also a Masters Lodge.” 

123 “74. KikgVAhhs Tavern in Wild-strset, where 

there is also a 3faster's-Lodge.” 

130 “ 76. Bell in Nicholas-Lane, near Lombard-strset, 

anether Lodge, f where there is also a 
Masters Lodge.” 

160 “83. Vobkshikx-Qrex, in Beer-Lane,Thames-strset, 

where there is also a Masters Lodge.” 

161 “84. Black-Doo in Caetls-strest, Seven Diale, 

where there is also a Masters Lodge.” 

152 " 85. Blossom'b In* in Lawrsnce-Lane, Cheapside, 

where there is a Masters Lodgs.” 

168 “ 96. Black.Posts in Maiden-Lane, where there is 

also a Masters Lodge.” 

169 “ 93. Bacchus Tavera in little Bush Lane, Canon- 

Street, where there is also a Masters Lodge.” 

Corning now to the enumeration of 1740, which 
continned until 1755, there is bnt one reference to a 
Masters’ Lodge during the whole of that period, and 
that not until 1753. Itis, however, very improbabis 
that every one of the foregoing Lodges — ten of them 
being denominated “ Masters’ Lodges ” down to 1739 
— shonld simultaneonsly, and for ever, have ceased 
to work the Third Degree in a separate Masters’ 
Lodge. 

The only Lodge in this 1740 enumeration, not 
previously described as a “ Masters’ Lodge ” is 

No. 61, [of 1740] “Red Cross, Barbican.” 

Constituted 20th May, 1730, as No. 69, at “ King 
Henry viii’s Head, Fleet Street,” after several 

* Thlf U the last Lodge recorded u meeting on Sondav, and it should 
not be forgotten that one peculiarity of the Barly Uaaterr Lodgee was the 
faot of thelr Ueeting ao frequently on that day. There is no evidenoe of 
any “ General “ Lodge in thia Country meeting on Sunday s. From this 
we may perhaps infer that ordinary Lodge bosfneee was not transacted in 
“ Nastera 1 Lodgee,” bnt that they were nmpiy and exdusirely beld for tbe 
porpoee of oonferring the Third or Maater Maeona' Degree. It ia well 
known that Uter on, members of the “ Royal Aroh " met frequently on 
Snnday*. 

t Another Lodge then met at tbe “ Bell In Nicholaa-lane,” vii., No. S, 
a t llth JhIt. mi. 
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removals it appears (in Grand Lodge Minute*) at 
the “ Red Cross, Barbican,” in December, 1748, and 
in tbe Engraved List* for 1753-55, it is described as 
meeting on the “First Thursday, the 8d a ifaeter 
Lodge." In the new ennmeration of 1755 [tben No. 
86] the recorda to 1758 are also, “Red Cross, 
Barbican, lst Thurs: ye Zd a Masters Lodge." In 
1759 ita days of meeting were cbanged to tbe “ lst 
Wednes : 3 d a Masters’ Lodge ” and so it continued 
nntil [as No. 32] ita erasure on 28th April, 1775. 

Tbe ennmeration of 1755-69 fnrnisbes seven 
otber Lodges having tbe distinctive title of 
“Masters’ Lodges,” which were not previously so 
described ; proceeding cbronologically we bave 

No. 1 “The West India & American Lodqb, at 

thr Queen’s Arms in St. Paul’s Chubchtabd.” 

Thia was No. 1 of tbe “ Four Old Lodges ” [time 
immemorial] and met at tbe “ Goose and Gridiron, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard,” as early as 1717. In tbe 
Engraved List of 1760 it ia, for tbe first time, noted 
as meeting on tbe “ 2d Wednes : the 4 th a Masters ' 
Lodge." Thia record continues until 1769, tbe new 
Liat and ennmeration of 1770 containing no refer- 
ence to it as a Masters’ Lodge. It then, being No. 1, 
took tbe name “ Lodge of Antiquity,” and at the 
“Union” in 1813 became, and stili ia, No. 2 of tbe 
“ United Grand Lodge.” 

No. 249, “A Masters’ Lodqb at Charles Town, 
South Carolina.” 

Dated 22d March, 1756, it did not appear on the 
Engraved List nntil 1760, and was described as 
meeting on the “ First Monday.” Like many otber 
foreign Lodges it was retained on the Roll until 
1813, without reason, tbe Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina having been formed on 24th March, 1787. 

No. 258, “ Old King’s Armb, at Leeds, in 
Yorkbhire.” 

Conatituted on tbe 8th January, 1761, in the 
Engraved List of 1762 it is described aa meeting on 
tbe “ Second Wednesd. 8f the 4 th a Masters' Lodge." 
It removed to the “ Talbot” in 1762, and in 1766 to 
tbe “ Golden Lion, near the Bridge,” meeting on tbe 
same days, [“ 2d Wed. A 4tb a Masters’ Lodge ”] until 
1785. It was eraaed on lst February, 1786. 

No. 279, “ On Board Hia Majestt’s Ship thb 
* Guadaloupb,’ Pltmouth.” 

Warranted on 22d May, 1762, it appears in tbe 
Engraved List of that year, “ On Board his Majesty’s 
Ship tbe ‘ Prince,’ ” [the words “ at Plymoutb ” 
being inserted in tbe space usually occupied by the 
days of meeting.] In 1764 it met “ On Board his 
Majesty’s Ship tbe Guadaloupe, 4 Wednes. a Masters' 
Lodge , Plymouth.” In 1766 it was transferred to 
“ A Private Room, Somerset Houae, Strand,” Lon- 
don, without any reference to a Masters’ Lodge. It 
is now the “ Royal Somerset Houae and Inverncss 
Lodge,” No. 4. 


No. 296, “ Whitb Hart at Chippenham, thb Lodqb 
or Perfect Union.” 

Constituted in May, 1763, and described in tbe 
Engraved List of 1764 as meeting on tbe “ lst Mond. 
Masters' Lodge 3 d Tuesday," it was so continued 
until 1772, and was erased on 2rd April, 1773. 

No. 358, “ Red Lion ; The Rotal Edwin at 
Faeenham, Norfolk.” 

Conatituted 20th December, 1765, in neitber of tbe 
Lists engraved by William Cole ia there any refer- 
ence to tbis as a Masters’ Lodge, bnt in that of 
Benjamin Cole, dated 1767, it ia thus described, 
“ Red Lion, The Royal Edwin at Fakenham, 
Norfolk, 2d Monday tf lasl Mond. in ev'ry Second M. 
a Masters' Lodge." I think tbis ia good evidenoe, 
altbougb tbe tben Official Engraver failed to record 
the fact. The Lodge snbsequehtly removed to 
Tbetford and to Bory St. Edmonds, and was eraaed 
in 1829. 

No. 232, “ Pope’s Hbad, South Side Street, 
Pltmouth." 

Conatituted lst March, 1758, at tbe “ White Hart, 
Old Town, Plymoutb,” we find it located at the 
“Pope’a Head, South Side Street,” in 1769, meeting 
on tbe “2d A 4th Mond. lst Tuesd. [a Masters’ 
Lodge." In 1777 [then No. 189] it removed to the 
“ King’s Arms ” under the title “ Lodge of Unity,” 
and continued meeting on the same days until 1805. 
In tbe next year (1806) it appears at Crediton, in 
Devonsbire ; when the reference to the “ Masters’ 
Lodge ” ceased. It was erased on the 5th December, 
1827. 

Tbe ennmeration of 1770-79 furnisbes only one 
instance of a Masters’ Lodge not previously noted. 

No. 416, “ Bunch of Grapks, Pltmouth Doce.” 

[Dkvonport.] 

Warranted as tbe “ Lodge of Friendsbip ” on 21at 
September, 1771, it met on the “lst A 3rd Wed. 
last Friday Masters’ Lodge." From 1784 it was 
located successively at tbe “ Golden Lion,” tbe 
“ Plume of Feathers,” the “ Dolphin and Old King’s 
Arras,” the “ Prince Geoige,” the “ Old London Inu,” 
the “ Navy Hotel,”and tbe “Bamstaple Inn,” meet- 
ing down to 1808 on tbe same days [abbreviated 
“ Lst A 3rd W., 1. F. Mast. L.”] After ;i808 there 
is no forther mention of the Masters’ Lodge. It is 
now the “ Lodge of Friendsbip,” No 202, Devonport. 

The next ennmeration made in 1780, — and which 
was continued with sundry alterations from 1781-91 
— gives three additional Masters’ Lodges. 

No. 135, [of 1780] “Kinq Georqe’s Lodqb, 
Sundbbland, Durham.” 

Warranted 7th October, 1755, as No. 207, at the 
“ Masons’ Arms, Snnderland, near the Sea,” in the 
Lists for 1780-84, it is described as meeting on the 
“ lst & 3rd Wednesday, General Lodge lst, 
Masters’ Lodge 3 d Wednesday." After sundry re- 
movals it went, in 1785, to the “ Phoenix Hali, Queen 
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Street, Snnderland,” w&s named the “ Phoenix Lodge,” 
its meetings being on “ let & 3d Wednesday, 
General Lodge lst Wedn. Mast er» Lodge, 3 d 
Wednesday From 1786-90 the days of meeting are 
thns recorded ; “ lst & 3d W. Gen. lst W. Mast. 
3 d W." bnt in 1791 the latter portion, “ 3d W.” is 
omitted, the description being “ lst & 3d W. Gen. 
lst W. Mast." only. This omission of the “ 3d W,” 
which is clearly atypographical error, continues down 
to 1813. The Lodge is now the “Phoenix Lodge,” 
No. 94, Snnderland. 

No. 159, [of 1780] “Lodge or Fortitude, Dolphin 
Inn, Fore Street, Plymocth Dock.” [Devonport.] 

This Lodge, as No. 237, dated 2d January, 1769, 
is noted in the Grand Lodge Minntes as first meet- 
ing at the “Red Lyon, South Street, Plymouth.” 
In 1780 itappearsat the “ Dolphin Inn, Fore Street, 
Plymouth Dock,” when it was named the “ Lodge of 
Fortitude,” meeting on the “ lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Masters' Lodge last Thursday," which is the first 
time it is so noted, excepting that on the Official 
Engraved List of 17/8 the wor-ds “ Masters’ Lodge ” 
are written. The List for 1781 contains the same 
reference to the Masters’ Lodge as in 1780, bnt in 
1782 the record gives “ lst & 3d Tues.” only. It 
ia now the “ Lodge of Fortitude,” No. 105, Plymouth. 

No. 217, [of 1781] “ Cannon, Portland Eoad, 
Marybone.” 

Constituted on 13th March, 1765, as No. 335, at the 
“ Black Horse and Dolphin, Mansfield Street, Soho,” 
removing in same year to the “ George and Dragon, 
Wardour Street, Soho,” in the Engraved List the 
Lodge is styled “ Operative Masons." In 1781 it 
was located at the “ Cannon, Portland Road, Mary- 
bone,” and met on the “ lst Tuesday, Masters ' 
Night 5 th Tuesday.” This is its description to 1785, 
and from 1786-1809 it is “ lst Tu. Mast. L. bth Tu." 
It met at the “ White Lion, near Berners Street,” 
from 1799, and was stili designated “Operative 
Masons.” In 1810, however, the Lodge was trans- 
formed into the “ Royal Jubilee Lodge, ’ and ceased 
to be noted either as “ Operative Masons ” or as a 
“ Masters’ Lodge.” It was erased in 1830, having 
made no returna after 1814. 

The last enumeration we have to consider, that 
of 1792 — 1813, contains eight additional Masters’ 
Lodges. 

No. 67 [of 1792] “ Red Lion, Horsblydown Lani.” 
Constituted on 8th Ootober, 1739, at the “ Ax and 
Gate, King Street, Westminster,” and numbered 
188, it took the name “ Lodge of Peace and Plenty,” 
when meeting in 1 786 at the “Red Lion, Horselydown 
Lane.” In 1792 it is first described as meeting on 
the “ 2d Th. Masters' L. 5 th Th." In 1801 it removed 
to the “ New Two Giants, St. John’s, Southwark,” 
and in 1812 to the “ Anchor and Castle, Tooley 
Street, Southwark,” meeting on the same days [“ 2d 
Th. Mas. L. 5 th TA.”] down to 1813. It made no 
returns after 1814, and was erased on 3d March, 
1830. 


No. 69 [of 1792] “Griffin, Half Moon Street, 

PlCCADILLY.” ' 

Constituted on 26th June, 1740, at the “White 
Swan, Little St. Andrew’s Street, Seven Dyals,” as 
No. 183, it is first described as a “ Masters’ Lodge ” 
in 1792, meeting at the “ Griffin, Half Moon Street, 
Piccadilly,” on the “4th Tu. Masters' L. bth Tu." 
After several changes it removed in 1797 to' the 
“ Old Chesterfield Arms, Shephard’s Market, May 
Fair,” its meetings then being altered to the “ 4 Th. 
M. L. 5 Th." ThiB ceased in 1800, when it joined 
the “ Ionie Lodge,” No. 8, under the name “ United 
Lodge of Ionie and Prudence.” It is now the 
“ Royal Alpha Lodge,” No. 16. 

No. 263, [of 1792] “ Jerusalem Lodge, Crown 
Tavern, Clerkenwell Grekn.” 
Warranted 2d February, 1771, as No. 408, at the 
“ Jerusalem Tavern, Clerkenwell,” it removed to the 
“ Crown Tavern, Clerkenwell Green," in 1786, and 
in 1792 is first described as meeting on the “ lst & 
3d W. Mast. L. bth 1P.” This continued until 1808, 
and from that year to 1813 it was “ lst W. Mast. L. 
bth JP.” It is now the “ Jerusalem Lodge," No. 197. 

No. 231, [of 1792] “ Lodge of Sincerity, Jamaica 
Hocse, Bermondsky.” 

Warranted 23rd April, 1768, as No. 423, at the 
“ Golden Anchor, Artichoke Lane, near Virginia 
Street,” it appears in 1793 at the “ Jamaica House, 
Bermondsey, ’ meeting on the “ 2d Tn. Masters’ L. 
bth Mon." This continues to 1795 only, for on 
removing from the “Jamaica House," in 1796, the 
reference to a Masters’ Lodge disappears. It is now 
the “ Lodge of Sincerity,” No. 174.* 

No. 66, [of 1792] “Lodge of Sincerity, 
Bermondsey Spa.” 

Constituted 29th August, 1739, as No. 187, at the 
“ Red Bull, Charles Court, Strand,” it is described 
in 1799 as the “ Lodge of Sincerity,” meeting at 
“Bermondsey Spa” on the 4th Wed. M. L. 5 th 
Wed." It removed in 1801 to the “ Canterbuiy 
Arms, Dean Street, Southwark," meeting on the 
“ 4th Wed. M. L. last Wed." In 1807 it met at the 
“ Plymouth Arms, Mill Lane, Tooley Street,” and 
in 1812 at the “ Bull, Bull Court, Tooley Street,” ita 
meetings from 1807 — 13 being on the “ 4th Wed. 
M. L. 5 Wed," as in 1799. The Lodge ceased work- 
ing about 1820, but was not erased until 3d March, 
1830. 

No. 186, [of 1792] “ Gothic Lodge, George, 

Grafton Street, Soho.” 

Constituted 22d March, 1765, as No. 336, at the 
“ George and Dragon, Shug Lane,” it is noted for the 

* The Hieto ry of thie Lodge, publiebed by Bro. John Newton. P.M. 

S ondon 1888) slnoe thie peper vu written furniehee sereni polo te of 
tereet, rte. — 

(1) That in 1792 it wae “ propoeed that a * Masters’ Lodge ’ be held 
ererr fifth Tuesday (2) That In 1794 the Lodge met serenteen times, in- 
duding Emeigency meetings and " Masters’ Lodges.” (8) That, notwith- 
etandlng there ia no referenoe to a MaeteTe Lodge (nnder No. 281) in the 
Grand Lodge Calendar after 1798, the membera met aeparately eo late as 
1804, In which year there were nine regular meetings, three emeigency 
meetings, and "one Mattere' night." (4) That previous to the formation 
of the Masters’ Lodge ln 1798, and in many snhseqnent year», (e.g. In 1788, 
1787, 1797, and 1804,) aU three degreet were oonferred npon the same can- 
didate at one meeting, ln moet instanoee to maeter martners or sea-faring 
men about to prooeea to sea. 
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feret time in 1801, as meeting at the “ George, 
Grafton Street, Soho,” on the “ 4th Mon. Mas. N. lst 
t/ter 5 th M," and so continued until 1805. In the 
following year it appears [as No. 186] at the 
“ Three Cnps Tavern, Harwich, Essex,” withont anj 
jnention of a Masters’ Lodge. It was erased on the 
5th March, 1828. 

No. 435, [of 1792] “Bank of Engrand Lodge, at 
the Horns, Bermondsey Sqoare.” 
Warranted 24th Jane, 1788, as No. 526, at the 
“ Guildhall Coffee House, King Street, Cheapside,” 
it was located at the “ Horns, Bermondsey Sqnare,” 
in 1802, when it is first noted as a Masters’ Lodge, 
its meetings being on the “ 2d Tn. Mast. L. 5 T«.” 
This is the record to 1813. It is now the “ Bank of 
England Lodge,” No. 263. 

No. 6, [of 1792] “ Lodge of Fortitode, The Wrekin, 
Broad Coort, Long Acre.” 

This is another (the third) of the Fonr Old Lodges, 
and in the List of 1729 is nnmbered 11, nnder date 
27th February, 1723, bnt met at the “ Apple Tree 
Tavern, Charles Street, Covent Garden,” as esrly as 
1717. It took its name in 1768, bnt there is no trace 
of its having a Masters’ Lodge nntil 1803, when it 
removed from “ Gerard Street, Soho,” to “ The 
Wrekin, Broad Coort, Long Acre,” meeting on the 
“ lst W. Mas L. 5 W.” This description is continued 
to 1813, the Lodge having removed to “ Freemason’a 
Tavern,” in 1811. It is now the “ Lodge of Forti- 
tude and Old Cumberland,” No. 12.* 

This concludes the evidence of the Engraved 
and Printed Lists from 1723 to 1813, during which 
period, uotwithstanding that more than a thousand 
Lodges had been constituted or registered by the 
“ Modem ” Grand Lodge, only 36 of them are 
described or referred to as “ Masters’ Lodges.” It 
is, however, very improbable that these 36 comprised 
ali, or even any considerable proportion, of the 
Lodges that worked the Third Degree separately 
from the General Lodge. In fact there is ample 
testimony to prove that many Lodges, during this 
long period, specially held “ Masters’ Lodges ” for 
the purpoBe of conferring the Third Degree on Fellow 
Craft Freemasons. 

Time, however, will prevent my mentioning 
more than a few. 

First of all, I note that the premier Lodge of 
Devonshire, viz., “ St John the Baptist,” Exeter, 
No. 39, has an Old Minute Book containing records 
exclusively of meetings in the Third Degree, eighty- 
two of these having been held between 1777 and 
1785, and two as late as 1803. There can be no 
doubt that this was a distinet “ Masters’ Lodge,” its 
meetingB having been held, almos t invariably, on 
the 2d Tuesday, while those of the General Lodge, 
on the evidence of the Official Lists, were held on 
the “ 2d & last Friday.” The headings to the 
minutes — which I have personally examined — are 
not always alike, those most frequent being “ At a 
Lodge of Mae ter Maeone,” while others are “ At a 

* For forther particuUr» about the foreyolne Jodffes, thelr varloua 
placee ot meetinpr, ehangee of nombera, Ac., to., vtdi my “Haaonie 
Record», 1717— im" 


Masters’ Lodge,” “At a Master Masons’ Lodge,” 
and some, merely, “ At a Lodge ; ” bnt they invari- 
ably relate to the Third Degree only. 

Again, there are minutes extant, of an old Lodge, 
constituted 7th September, 1730, at the “ Saracen’* 
Head, Lincoln,” then No. 73. These minutes 
commence in 1734, and read as follows : — 

“ Tuesday, Decr. y® 3d, 1734. It was proposed 
“ that there Bhould be an electioh of new membera, 
“ and at the request of the whole Lodge, Sir C. 
“ Wray, Bart. D.G.M., was re-elected Master of the 
“ same, who was pleased to nominate Sir Christopher 
“ Lahr, Bart, as Senr. Warden & Sidney Every,Esq. 
“ Jun. Warden for the ensning year. But as 
“regards our said two new W ardens, as well as 
“ several other Brothers of thiB Lodge, well qnalified 
“ A worthy of the Degree of Master, had not been 
“ called thereto, our said Right Worshipful Master 
“ was pleased to direct that a Lodge of Masters should 
“ be held at the plaoe aforesaid on Monday y* 
“ thirtiefch instant, at which time the said [names 
“ given] should be severally admitted to the Degree 
“ of Master, on their paying severally 5s. a piece to 
“ the Box A 12d to the Door keeper.” 

Accordingly, under date “ Dec. 31st, 1735,” 
[P 1734] the minutes inform ub that “ At a Lodge of 
“ Masters held this day at the place aforesaid . . 

“ ... in pursuance of the order given at the 
“ last Lodge, the several Brethren following were in 
“ due form admitted to the degree of Master, (to wit) 
“ Bro. Lahr, Bro. Every, Bro. Curtois, Bro. Rayner, 
“Bro. Newcomen, & Bro. Clarke, after which a 
“ General Lodge was held.” 

There were, moreover, other Lodges, e.g. at 
Salisbnry, Norwich, Bath, Bury, etc., which are 
mentioned by Bro. Hughan in his mvaluable work 
on the “ Origin of the English Rite.” In the 
chapter entitled, “ Investigatione on the Third 
Degree,” Bro. Hughan Bays, “ Of the forty-Beven 
“ Lodges chartered in the provinces, we know that 
“ those at Norwich, Lincoln, Bath, Buiy, and other 
“ places, worked the Third Degree, yet the Book of 
“ ConstitQtions, 1738, does not credit one of them 
“ with a Masters’ Lodge, and even in London the list 
“ of eleveu is far from exhaustive of the number 
“ which practised the whole three degrees, 1730-8.” 

I do not, however, affirm that every Lodge 
which legitimately worked the Third Degree was 
necessarily, and as a matter of course, entitled to the 
special designation “ Masters’ Lodge.” Some, doubt- 
less were not. Nevertheless, most, if not ali, of the 
Lodges evidently considered they had full authority 
to work the whole of the Three Degrees by virtue of 
their Constitution or Warrant, and I believe it will 
be generally conceded that they did possess that 
power. On the other hand, it is in evidence, that 
either on the ground of expediency or inability, or 
for some other cause which may never be accurately 
ascertained, not a few Old Lodges failed to work the 
Third Degree, and thus neglected to communicate to 
the Fellow Crafts those esoteric and other ccre- 
monials and teachings peculiar to the Master Masons’ 
Degree, and without which their Masonic progress 
must have been impeded, and their Masonic life 
rendered incomplete. 

The By-Laws of No. 73, Lincoln, dated about 
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December, 1732, confirm and illustrate the foregoing, 
'and show that it was cnstomary, at least, for one 
Lodge to confer the Third Degree on membera of 
another. The 9th By-Law reads, “ No Brother made 
in another Lodge shall be pass'd Master in ihis, nnder 
Lalf-a-gninea, to be paid for theentertainment of the 
Mcuiers' present.” 

In this connection, however, the “ exceptions 
that prove the rule,” mnst not be overlooked. One 
is that of the First Lodge of Boston, which was 
warranted by the English Grand Lodge in 1733. 
The proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chneetts [1871 pp. 317, 318], inform us that “ In the 
“ First Lodge bnt two degreea were conferred, and 
“ the third was never given by this Lodge until after 
“ 1792 ” (i.e. abont sixty years withont working the 
Third Degree). “ Thia last grade was snpposed to 
be exclnsively within the power of the Grand Lodge 
to confer.” Nevertheless the Third Degree was dnly 
provided for, abont five years after the formation of 
the Lodge, inasmnch as we are told, nnder date 
“ January 2d 1738,” [1739] that “ The Rt. Worshl. 
Lodge of Masters was fonnded, and onr Rt. Worshl. 
Br. Mr. Henry Price chosen First Master.” 

Another instance is referred to in Bro. Hnghan’s 
“ Origin,” being that of a Lodge of Freemasons at 
Newport, in Rhode Island, who, having worked the 
Third Degree, were taken to task by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Massachnsetts, at Boston, for so 
doing, and were ultimately snpplied with a Special 
Warrant enabling them to confer that Degree. This 
Warrant says that “a considerable nnmber of 
“ Masons have from time to time congrega ted them- 

“8elves at Newport as a Lodge of 

“Master Masons, and have therein raised some 
“ Brothers of the Fellow Craft to Master Masons, 
“ not thinking bnt that they had authority so to do, 
“ and have now petitioned na to confirm the said 
“ Degree, and to form them into a Masters’ Lodge.” 

This mode of procednre is so nnlike anything 
we find elsewhere, and so completely at variance 
with the general practice, that its designation by 
Bro. Hnghan as “ a species of fancif ul and superfluons 
legislation” cannot be considered too expressive. 
Inasmnch as thiB Newport Lodge was never retumed 
to be registered in the Books of the Grand Lodge of 
England, either nnder its original Warrant of 1749, 
or nnder the new-fangled Charter of 1759, one is 
natnrally led to enquire (in reference to these official 
opposers of wrong-doing), What became of the Three 
Gnineas which, by that Bame Charter, the members 
were required to pay “ for their enrolment in the 
Grand Lodge Book in London ?” 

Bnt I mnst refrain from pnrsning this topic any 
further, and will now revert to the first fonr Lodges 
namely : 

115. — Devii, Temple Bar, Scott’s Masons’ Lodge. 

116. — Bear and Harrow, Bntcher Row, Master 
MasonB* Lodge. 

117. — Kmg’s Arms, Strand, Master Masons’ 
Lodge. 

120. — Oates’s Coffee Honse, Great Wild Street, 
Masters’ Lodge. 

I include the “ Scott’s Masons,” or “ Scotch 
Mason’8 Lodge,” for two reasons : Firstly, in the 
hope that further information xnay yet be gleaned in 


relation to its character bb a Lodge superior to the 
Fellow Crafts, whether as a Master Masons’ Lodge 
or oihencite; and secondly, becanse it fnmishes a 
striking analogy, in many p&rticulars, to the three 
“ Master Masons’ ” or “ Masters’ Lodges,” with which 
is was contemporary. 

What constitnted a “ Scotch ” or a “ Scott’s 
Masons Lodge ” at that early period is not very easy 
to determine. Bro. R. F. Gould* says “ The Scots 
“ degreea seem to have sprung np, abont 1740, in all 
“ parts of France,” that “ the Scots Master claimed 
“ to be in eveiy way superior to the Master Maeon, 
“ to be poBsessed of the trne history, secret, and 
“ design of Freemasonry, and to hold varions 
“ privileges, of which some few may be mentioned. 
“ He wore distinctive clothing, remained covered in 
“ a Masters' Lodge, and in any Lodge, even as a 
“ Visitor, ranked before the W.M. At any time or 
“ place he could personally impart, either with or 
“ withont a ceremony, the secrets of the E.A., F.C., 
“ and M.M. degreea. If he was a member of a 
“ Lodge none bnt Scots Masons could adjudicate upon 
“ his condnct. Later stili, when Scots Lodges became 
“ more nnmerons, they were grafted on the ordinary 
“ Lodges, and not only asserted, bnt obtained, stili 
“ greater privileges. The W.M. was not chosen by 
“ the Lodge, bnt appointed by the Scots Lodge, and 
“ was almost always one of themselveB ; and the 
“ finances of the Masons’ Lodge were disposed of by 
“ the Scots brethren, who also decided in all matters 
“ of doctrine and ritnal.” 

Now, if “ Scots ” degrees or “ Scots ” Lodges 
originated first in France, and that not nntil 1740, 
two qnestions natnrally arise. (1.) Where did onr 
English brethren obtain the distinctive appellation 
of a “Scotch” or “Scott’B Masons’ Lodge i”’ and (2) 
what constitnted its peculiarity in 1733 ? Satisfac- 
tory answers to these enqniries wonld be very 
acceptable, bnt I cannot snpply them. 

Withont discnssing the qnestion of nationality, 
which intuitively presents itself, I may say here 
that an examination of the nam es of the members 
of No. 115 might assist us very much, but, unfor- 
tnnately, they are not obtainable. 

In a recently pnblished History of “ Lodge 
Canongate Kilwinning No. 2” (Scotland), the 
anthor, Bro. Allan Mackenzie, fnmishes evidence 
that a separate Masters’ Lodge exis ted as early as 31st 
March, 1735, in connection with the General Lodge, 
and as the Masters’ Lodge on that date “ mett 
according to adjonmment,” it is evident it had a 
previons existence. Thus it is certain that the Third 
Degree was known and worked separately in Scot- 
land in that year. Canongate Kilwinning’s parent 
Lodge, Mother Kilwinning, however, has no refer- 
ence in its records to the Third Degree nntil 1736, 
and other Scotch Lodges, viz., Canongate Kilwinning 
at Leith, and Mary’s Chspel, Edinburgh, not nntil 
1738. 

Bro. F. H. Goldney, P.G.D., in his “ History of 
Freemasonry in Wiltslnre,” qnotes from the Minate 
Book of the Salisbury Lodge (No 109 of 27 Dec., 
1732), nnder date “1746, Oct. 19. At this Lodge 
were made Scotis Masons five brethren of the Lodge ” 


* “ History cf FrwroMoniy vol 8, p . 92. 
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■ — bnt this date is too late to avail for a solutioa of 
the question ia relatioa to No. 115. 

1 mast, however, proceed to point oat ia what 
particnlars this “ Scotfs Masons’ Lodge ” agrees 
with the three “ Masters’ Lodges ” that immediately 
follow it oa the Engraved List. 

(a) These foar Lodges have, in common, special 
and exclnsive days or times only for meeting. With 
the exception of the “Masters’ Lodge, at Charles 
Town, Soath Carolina,” and the Lodge “ On board 
his Maje8ty’s Ship the Gnadaloupe,’’ — both appear- 
ing to have been “ Masters’ Lodges ” only, — the 
other thirty-one Lodges are all noted as having days 
of meeting as General Lodges, in addition to, and 
qnite separate and distinet from, the days on which 
tney met as “ Masters' Lodges." These fonr, it will 
be remembered, have no days of meeting as General 
Lodges. 

(b) There is not the slightest evidence that 
either of these fonr Lodges ever paid for a Charter 
or Constitation. 

(c) In the Official Engraved Lists neither of 
them has any date of Constitntion recorded. With- 
ont nndnly pressing this point, it nevertheless onght 
not to be overlooked, as it tends to confirm the other 
pecaliarities. 

(d) Althongh all these fonr Lodges assembled 
in London neither of them dnring any portion of its 
existenoe ever attended Grand Lodge. 

1 think it is expedient that we shonld «ndeavonr 
if possible, to ascertain what these pecnliarities 
snggest. At the ontset I am en&bled to affirm, from 
a carefnl analysis of the attendances, as recorded in 
the Grand Lodge Minntes, that of no other London 
Lodge, then existing, conld the same negative 
and positive statementa be made. In fact, and with- 
ont exception, every other London Lodge attended 
the Qnarterly Communication, or the Annnal Feast, 
from time to time, with more or less regalarity, [my 
examinations at present extend from 1727 to 1748 
only,] bnt these fonr Lodges never once attended ; 
and from this extraordinary circnmstance, as well as 
from the other remarkable incidente already noted, 
I am of opinion that, notwithstanding a definite 
position was given to them on the Boli, these fonr 
Lodges were not separate organizations, bnt were 
composed of members of “ General ” Lodges who, 
for the pnrposes of commnaicating the Master 
Masons’ Uegree, obtained the sanction of the Grand 
Lodge so to act and work under the appropriate 
designation of “ Masters’ Lodges.” 

The consideration of the qnestion how far this 
opinion is snpported by evidence, more or less 
definite, will bring to a close this already lengthy 
paper. 

First, as to No. 115, the “ Scott’s Masons 
Lodge,” at the “ Devii Tavern, Temple Bar.” It 
appears, for the first time, in Bawlinson’s List of 
1733, and next in Pine’s Engraved List of 1734, 
without a date. It never paid for a Constitntion, 
bnt, from its position and number, was evidently 
placed on the Boli in 1733. It continued at the 
“ Devii Tavern,” meeting on the “ 2d & 4th 
Monday,” nntil 1736, when it removed to “ Daniel’s 
Coffee Honse, Temple Bar.” We have seen that it 


never attended Grand Lodge, and it was erased (ia, 
strnck ont in ink), from the Official List in 1736. 

Now, at the same “ Devii Tavern within Temple 
Bar,” Lodge No. 8 (of 25th April, 1722), was located 
from 1729 to 1736, meeting on the “ lst and 3d 
Monday,” i.e., on alternate Mondays to No. 115, and, 
like No. 115, it removed to “ Daniel’s Coffee Honse, 
within Temple Bar,” in 1736, where it met on the 
lst Monday only. 

I consider the fact of the meetings of both 
Lodges having been held at the same place from 
1783 to 1736, and that both removed in the same 
year to another place in common, mnst be more than 
a mere coincidence ; for it snggests a very strong 
presnmption that both LodgeB were composed of the 
same members, one of them being designa ted by the 
peculiar, and as yet unexplained, name of a “ Scott’s 
Masons’ Lodge.”* 

Skcond, as to No. 116, “ Bear and. Harrow in the 
Bntcher Row.” This, as I have stated, on the 
evidence of Bawlinson and of the Engraved Lists of 
1734 and 1736, is termed a “ Master Masons’ Lodge.” 
It has no date in either List, and never paid for a 
Constitntion. It met on the 2d and 4th Fridays, 
bnt never attended Grand Lodge, and was finally 
erased (i.e. strnck ont in ink) from the Official List 
in 1736. 

Dnring this period, 1733-36, there were two 
General Lodges meeting at the “ Bear and Harrow 
in the Butcher Row.” One, numbered 63 (of 26th 
Febmary, 1730), assembled there from its constitn- 
tion to 1736, meeting on the “ lBt Thnrsday,” nntil 
its removal to the “Bacchus, Gravill Street, Hatton 
Garden.” IJniting with another Lodge in 1843, it 
became, and now is, “ St. George’s and Corner Stone 
Lodge,” No. 5. 

The other Lodge located at the “ Bear and 
Harrow in the Bntcher Row,” was No. 74 (of 14th 
December, 1730), knownasthe“University Lodge,” 
meeting on the “First Tnesday.” It continned 
there nntil 1736 also, when it was strnck ont of the 
Official List. 

I am strongly of opinion that the “ Master 
Masons’ Lodge,” No. 116, was connected with one 
or the other of these two Lodges, if not with them 
both. The records of No. 63 (now No. 5), if pre- 
served, might furaish some information on this 
point, bnt I am more induced to believe that as No. 
74 and 116 were both erased from the List at the 
same time, the probability is in favor of a previous 
connection between them, similar to that oi Nos. 8 
and 115. 

Third, as to No. 117, “ King’s Arms, Strand.” 
This Lodge, also, has no date in either of the 
Engraved Lists, never paid for a Constitntion, and 
never attended Grand Lodge. Meeting on the ‘‘ lst 

* Hm mune* of the members of No. 8, u regtstered in 1781-2. ehov 
thst they were not exclusirely Sootchmen— tIl, ‘ r lir. Claude Creepigny, 
“ Mr. Edwerd Ravenel, Mr. Thoe. Sbank, Mr. Oeorge Moody, Mr. WUIIara 
“ Oooetrer, Mr. Willism Deerde, Mr. Cberlee Trinquand.Mr John Shaok- 
“ burgh, Mr. John Thomu, Mr. Edwerd Stracey, Mr. Henry Tutem, Mr. 
“ Anthony Ewer, Mr. Thomu Orifflthe, Mr. John Hoasfaton. Mr. Qearne 
“ Sbenk, Mr. Nichs. Downing, Mr. Benjunin Tuaell, Mr. Denici Coxe, 

. " Mr. John Wyst, Mr. Oodfrey Will», Mr. Duke Newlend, Mr. Christopber 
“ Loft, Mr. Francis Frank, Mr. Henry Loubler, Mr. Thoe Bigg, Mr John 
" Oooetrey, Mr. Jone» Sedgeley, Mr. Edwerd PyewelL" 
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Mnnday, Masters’ Lodge, do. 3d Mnnday ia y* 
Win ter,” it had. even a shorter existence than the 
others, for No. 117 is blank in the earliest edition 
of the 1736 Engraved List, indicating its erasure in 
1735. Its place was taken in 1736 by the “ Stewards’ 
Lodge,” which met at the “ Shakespeare's Head in 
Covent Garden,” the date of whose Constitation is 
recorded as 25th Jnne, 1735. If the days of meeting 
of the Lodge at the “ King’s Arma,” qnoted from 
the Engraved List, appear somewhat ambiguoas, 1 
think nothing more is meant by “ lst Mnnday, 
Masters’ Lodge, do. 3d Munday in y 8 Winter,” than 
that the Lodge met as a Masters’ Lodge on the lst 
Monday in Snmmer and also on the lst and 3d 
Mondays in Winter. This was the case with No. 
169, whose meetings are more distinctly recorded as 
“ 1 st Monday in y® Snmmer, lst & 3d Mon. in y* 
Winter.” 

Was this Lodge, No. 117, connected with any 
“ General ” Lodge ? Now, we find, that No. 26, (of 
25th March, 1724,) met at the “ King’s Arms, 
Strand,” from 1728 to 1733, removing in that year 
to the “ White Swan and Royal Oak, Whitecross 
Street.” Another Lodge, however, viz. No. 43, (of 
25th May, 1725,) took its place in the very same 
year, having removed from the “Cross Keys, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.” It remained at 
the “ King’s Arms, Strand,” from 1733 nntil 1742, 
and is now the “ Old King’s Arms Lodge,” No. 28. 

I think it highly probable that, meeting at the 
same place during the period 1733 to 1735, No. 117 
was composed of members of, or worked in connec- 
tion with, No. 43. Here, again, the old minntes, if 
extant, would be very helpfnl in arriving at an 
absolutely accurate and satisfactory conclusion. 

Fourth, as to No. 120, “ Oates’s Coffee Honse, 
Great Wild Street.” Like the other three, this Lodge 
has no date in either of the Engraved Lists, never 

E aid for a Constitntion, and never attended Grand 
iodge. It met on the “ lst and 3d Sunday,” and 
was strnck ont of the Officia! List in 1736. 

I have heen nnable to discover that any other 
Lodge met at “Oates’s Coffee Honse,” and can, there- 
fore, only conjecture that this “Masters’ Lodge,” 
No. 120, may have been composed of members of 
other “ General ” Lodges meeting regularly else- 
where, but who, not possessing in themselves a 
sufficient nnmber of members able or willing to work 
the “ Third Degree,” nnited together, meeting at a 
common rendezvous for that pnrpose. The fact that 
this is the only one of these fonr that met on Sundays 
seems to Btrengthen this opinion. There may be a 
more satisfactory explanation in relation to this part 
of my subject, but of this I am convinced, that these 
four Lodges were of a character very different to any 
others that preceded or followed them, the records 
showing conclusively that they have never had an 
exact parallel or counterpart before or since. 

Taking into account, therefore, the comparative 
newness of the Society, as an Organized Grand 
Lodge, and remembering that in not a few Lodges 
the first and second Degrees only were worked, it 
should not be considered either strange or unlikely 
that new Lodges were formed for working and 
developing the principies and ceremonial of the 


Third Degree, and being thus dnly recognized and 
sanctioned by the Grand Lodge, -and aufchorizrd by 
it to assemble and work, they were placed on the 
“ List of Regnlar Lodges,” althongh they had never 
been formally constituted, and were free from 
any obligation either to obtain or to pay for a 
Warrant. or Constitntion.. Hence, also, the members 
were not reqnired tobe represented at the Qnarterly 
Communications of Grand Lodge, or at its Annatu 
Festivals, in their new capacity, seeing that, in ali 
probability, the same persons, as Masters and 
Wardens of “ General ” Lodges, would be making 
their attendances and payments, from time to time, 
according to the regulations then in force. 

Such are the resnlts of my investigationB in 
relation to this confessedly difficnlt and complex 
subject, and in submitting them for consideration I 
feel assnred that, whether the members of the 
“ Qnatuor Coronati ” agree or not with the views I 
have advanced, they will accept my first contribu- 
tion to their “ Transactions ” as an earnest endeavour 
to set forth facts and snggestionB alike in such a 
m anner as to be helpfnl to other brethren who may 
be enabled to carry on the interesting study of these 
old “ Masters’ Lodges ” to a more definite and satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Bbo. Husban, by reqnest of tho W.M., opened the 
interesting diecussion which followed, by first of all congratu- 
lating Bro. Lane on the excellent paper which he had jnat 
read, whioh was on a confessedly difficnlt subject, and had 
been treated in a most masterly manner. Hany of the facta 
noted so carefully and interestingly, were entirely new to 
most stadents, and nome were qnite nnknown to all. The 
disoovery that Lodges 116, 116, 117, and 120 of 1733, never 
paid for warrants, if they had any, never attended offioially 
at Grand Lodge, and were all erased 1736-6 (evidently making 
no retnrns of members, and never initiating) conld not well 
be over-valned, and certainly shonld obtain dne recognition 
and warm appreciation. Evidently, whilst it was trne that all 
Lodges were empowered to work the three degrees, from say 
1724-6, many did or conld not, and henoe the few who were 
able to confer the third degree were often known as “ Masters* 
Lodges,” and described as snch. Not that the latter designa- 
tion was applied to all those who, from time to time, worked 
the “ Third,” for as Bro. Lane had pointed ont, we were able 
to trace (and had dono so), several not so described, which 
beyond qnestion were, or held, Masters* Lodges. When so 
termed, on the Lists, tbe Information appeared to be given, 
so as to inform brethren when these Masters* Lodges 
assembled, as freqnently they were held on different dayB to 
the ordinary meetings. With referenoe, however, to Nos. 
116, 117, and 120, they donbtless met as Masters’ Lodges, 
mainly, if not exclusively supported by Nos. 74 (or 63), and 
43, as Bro. Lane had noted, for the first time, and hence, 
being possibly not warranted, there was no need for the nsnal 
“ annoal returas,” or any payments, as these were made for 
the same members, who belonged to the Lodges, nnmbered 
43, Ac. Bro. Haghan, however, did not feel so snre abont 
Bro. Lane*s Identification of No. 115 with the members of 
No. 8, as the evidence favonred the snpposition that tbe 
latter was simply composed of Freemasons from Scotland, 
wbo so assembled as “ A Scotti Maeone’ Lodge ” at tbe “ Detil 
Tavern.” At that time (1733), the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
was not formed, whereas that for Ireland had existed from 
1729, so that it was qnite possible that the English authorities 
placed tbe Scottish Lodge on the List, thongh not warranted. 
Of course, the membersbip of No. 8 might be tbe same as No. 
115, bnt nnfortnnately whereas we had the former, the latter 
was nnknown. If a better origin for the name oonld be fonnd 
he shonld like to hear it. The relation between the ordinary 
Lodges and those of the Masters’, was of a similar character to 
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the “Atholl” Lodges and Boyal Arch Matonry, u also the exist- 
iog Lodges in Sootland and ifark Matonry. All the “ Atholl ” 
Lodgea had the right to work the B.A. degree, bnt few did so. 
All the Scottiah Lodgea are allowed to confer the “ Mark,” bnt 
the great majnrity do not. So ulao with the Lodges in England, 
early laat oentnry. All were empowered to work the third 
degree, bnt only a few did so ; some apparently becanse they 
oould not ; hence arose the “ Mastern’ Lodges,” compos ed first 
of all, as separate organizations, virtually, and afterwards 
the same Lodges meeting on speoially appointed nights to 
ooramnnicate the third degree only. AU the eridence 
accmnnlsted poioted to the modern character of Masonio 
Degrees. The first referenoe to the third degree was 
to be fonnd in the Additione! M8., 23,202, British 
Museum, of 1724-5, which is one of the moet valuable 
masonio documenta in ezistence. Bro. Hnghan qnoted from 
the “ St. James’ Erening Post,” of Deo. 19th, 1738, as follows, 
being an early instance of a Masters’ Lodge being held : — 
“ We hear that on Sunday last*there was a nnmerons meeting 
“ of Master Masons at the Bear Tavern in the Strand, who 
“ have agreed to hold a Master Masons’ Lodge there for the 
“ fntnre, evory Snnday night on extraordin&ry bosiness.” 
Those familiar with Bro. Gonld's grand Masonic History 
wonld be aware that onr W.M. fizes 1740 as the year when the 
“ Scots’ degrees ” were fabricated, so that the “ Scotts' 
Vasons’ Lodge ” of 1783 had nooonnection with that novelty. 
In 1741 we meet with the “ Boyal Order of 8eotland " in 
London; in 1746, onr Bro. Goldney (in his ezoellent History), 
telis us of brethren “ madi ScottJ Magoni “ at Salisbnry ; Bro. 
lf. Logan has traoed the “ Highrodiam ” in the same year, at 
Dnrham ; and Bro. B. Hndson, the “ Barodim ” at Sunderlamd, 
in 1766. The Boyal Aroh is allnded to so early as 1744, in 
print. All these degrees, however, came years after 1733, the 
period of advent of No. 116. Bro. Hnghan oonclnded, as he 
began, with his hearty appreciation of the valne, importanoe, 
and nsefalnass of Bro. Lane’s paper. 

The Wobshipvul Mastsr said : I readily accept the 
ehallenge thrown down by the learaed brother who has last 
addressed us, and will put forward a conjecture with regard 
to the crux snbmitted by Bro. Lane, which I shall attempt to 
show has a greater inherent probability of being a true solu- 
tion of the very difficult point raised for onr consideration 
than has yet been adranced in the course of this discnssion. 
In the first place, however, let me Btate that having had the 
privilege of perusing Bro. Lane’s paper at leisnre, I prepared, 
and had nearly oompleted, when the Secretary took me away 
with him to the Continent, some written observatione there- 
npon, which I shall in dne course transmit to Bro. Speth for 
insertion — if he thioks fit — in onr Transactione. I mention 
this from a two-fold feeling of respeot, — to the Lodge and to 
Bro. Lane, — becanse while no Master of onr Lodge can be ex- 
pected to take a prominent part in each and all of onr debates, 
nevertheless, as it seems to me, the dnty is cast upon every 
occupant of this chair, to snitably prepare himself for a par- 
ticipation in ereryone of onr discnsBions, wheneyer his 
previons stndies have qnalified him to take a part. My 
remarks (for the reaaon stated) will be divided into separate 
contributione, one dealing with Bro. Lane’s paper from its 
exoterio side ; and the other, a yerbal contribution, will take 
the form of some passing remarks from an esoteric point of 
yiew — and therefore more appropriately delivered in Lodge — 
on the salient featnresof the excellent lecture of this eyening. 
[Bro. Gould then proceeded with a disseotion of the ritnal 
and ceremonial, as ezisting between 1723-83, and continned,] 
I am of opinion therefore that a Third Degree in 
Masonry, which as we have seen is not mentioned in the 
Constitntions of 1723, may haye been reoognized by the 
Grand Lodge of England, within a year or two of that date, 
bnt was not generally wrought in the Lodges until after 1733, 
the period at which Bro. Lane takes np the thread of his 
disoourse. I think, further, that the ezpression “ a Scotch 
Masons’ Lodge " meant a Lodge wherein the ezponded system 
of degrees — with the Scottish nomenclatore which had been 
grofted on to it — introdnced by Dr. Anderson, was taught or 
practiced. The lectnrer has made it tolerably ciear that the 
Lodge No. 116, in possessing the same characteristics, mnst 
haye been virtuaUy the same kind of masonio body as Nos. 
116, 117, and 120 ; and this, as it appears to me, altogether 
in validat es the condnsion arriyed at by Bro. Hnghan, that 


No. 115 was oomposed of Sootch Masons, for if so, how esa 
the abaence of a date of oonstitntion, or a paymeot for t 
warrant, be in any way acconnted for ? It is oertaxn that ths 
expressione Entered Apprentioe, FeUow Craft, and (in eoo- 
junction with them) Master Mason, were introdnoed into 
English Masonry from the Operatiye terminology of ths 
Northern Kingdom. Itis alsocertain that in the first instance, 
vis., until 1723 (or later) the tities FeUow Craft and Master 
were conyertible terms. After this the degrees were re- 
arranged (or it maybe slightly re-inodelled), and bloa9omed 
into the three with which we are familiar. These three 
degrees — acoording to my reading of the evidenoe — were 
only beginning to be popnlarized in 1733, and I therefore 
rubmit, as a reasonable inference to be drawn from the 
oircnmstanoe8, that a Lodge wherein a system of degree», 
bearing Scottish Operatiye tities of rscent introductum, wss 
known and practised, would very freqnently be referred to, 
as “ a Scotch Masons’ Lodge.” 

[The remainder of the discnssion partook more of th* 
nature of a desnltory conyersation, and was maintainedby 
Bros. Cnmberland, Bylands, Howell, Westcott, and Speth.] 

The WOBSHTPm, Masteb in propoeing a cordial vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said he had no doubt bnt that ths 
paper of the eyening oontaining as it did such an array of 
faots, drawn from official recorda, and marahalled with so 
mnch literary skill, wonld be nsed yery largely in the future, 
as a basis not only for inteUigent criticism, bnt also for stili 
further tesearch. 

In the course of a short reply Bro. Lame acoepted as 
probable Bro. Gonld’s hypothesis oonceming the peculiar 
na me of No. 116, and thanked the brethren both for thsir 
attention to a somewhat dry paper and their vote of thanks. 


Scpplxkzmtabt Notz — The interestingpaper on‘'Mastera’ 
Lodges ” brings horne to nB with cleamess, that the evolu- 
tionary prooees by means of whioh Uni vermi Masonry was 
takan from its original to its oonsummation continned until 
a later period than has been commonly snpposed. The facta 
marahalled by Bro. Lane indicate with preciaion that it was 
not nntil the fourth decade of the last century that the cziat- 
ence of a Third Masonic Degree met with any very generel 
recognition. 

ThiB is worthyof onr mostcarefnl consideration, becau9e 
the period dnring which evolutionary changes were in progreas, 
has been somewhat arbitrari ly restricted within narrower 
limita than there is evidence to snpport, and the “epochof 
transition,” as I haye elsewhere yentnred to term the spaee 
of time that interyened between theformation of the original 
Grand Lodge of England and its oumulation of degrees, 
appears to haye stretehed down to, and to have overlapped, 
the year 1730, a date of mnch importance to stndents, ai 
being connected with the appearanoe of a new gronp of 
Masonic Catechisms,* oonceming which I may briefly remark 
that they seem to have been at least os misleading to tha 
generality of craft writers as to those who are not members of 
onr Society. 

The alluBion to the “ Scotch Mason’s ” Lodge in the liat 
of 1733, is, I think, one of those puv.rles that are more 
apparent than real, and the solntion of whioh will be attended 
by no insnperable difficulty. I am strongly of opinion that 
Sootland conld not have beoome the legendary horne of bigh 
Masonio degrees nntil 1736, f at the earliest, and we know as 
a fact, that a third degree was not worked at all in the 
original Masonry of that oountry. A second degree can 
indeed be traced back to 1720, nnder which year — December 
27 — we find in the minntes of the Lodge of Dunblane:— 
“ Compeared John Gillespie, writer in Dnnblane, who was 
entered on the 24th instant, and after examination was duely 
passt from the Sqnare to the Compass, and from an Entered 
Prentice to a FeUow of Craft of this Lodge.”! 1720 is, of 
oonrse, comparati vely late. Bnt even admitting the extreme 
probability of the nsage last referred to, having been imported 
from England, there are two points worthy of onr attention. 

In the firist place, aocording to a printed oatechism of 
1730, at the examination of a Master Mason, the following 
oolloquy took plaoe. 

* Hlst Ili., 478. t anu p. 10. t Lvon. 416. 
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Q. How «u you pasaed Master P 

A. From the aquare to the oompass.* 

Without therefore aeaigning andae importance to the 
ceteohiam, the answer above quoted will ehow that in the 
popnlar estimation, at ali eventa, a Freemason in 1780 in 
progressing to the rank of Master, waa passed from the aquare 
to the compeaa. 

Now,as I shall presently ehow, the tities of Fellow Craft 
and Master Maeon, which really meant the eam e thing in the 
phraaeology of Scottish Operative Maeone, were aleo aeed 
ae words of indifferent application by Dr. Anderson in the 
first edition of hie Constitutione of the Grand Lodge of 
England, pnblished in 1723. 

Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Master Maeon, 
were ali terms introduoed by Dr. Anderson into Engliah 
Maaonry from the vocabnlary of the Northern Kingdom .+ 

The seoond point, therefore, to which I invite attention, 
ae appearing to me to be euggeeted by the entry in the Dun- 
blane recorda, is the following. The degree of Fellow 
Craft— a title synonymous with that of Master— was the 
highest one reoognized by the Grand Lodge of England in 
1728. 

The name, as appertaining to a title or degree in the 
Freemasonry of South Britain, was the ooinage of Dr. Ander- 
son, and it seems inherently probable, that being previously 
nnknown to Engliah Masons, they wonld allude to it as often 
as not in the first instanoe by ita exact eqnivalent “ Scottish 
Master.” 

It is aleo not an nnreasonable aseumption, that as ali 
three degrees into which the Masonry of England became 
divided, were labelled with tities selected from the operative 
terminology of the Northern Kingdom ; the brethren of the 
Begnlar Lodges (i. e. those under the obedienoe of the Grand 
Lodge) mnst have been constantly desoribed as Scots, or 
Scottish Masons, by the members of those independent or 
non-tribntary Lodges, which as yet held aloof from the new 
goveming body, together with all the innovationg practised 
under its authority. 

It appears to me that the Soots Mason Lodge of 1783 
and 1734, could have had nothing in common with the ao- 
oalled Scots degrees, whiohoverran Europe af ter the delivery 
of Bamsay’s famous oration of 1737. 

In Lodges at Salisbnry and Bath respectively, brethren 
were made “ ScottB Masons ” and “ Scotch Masters ” in 1746,$ 
but though the balance of probability seems to incline in 
favour of the degrees then oonferred being of foreign origin, 
a lingering doubt may yet be permissible as to whether the 
older and entirely different sense — whatever it may really 
have been — in which the terms in question could only have 
been nnderstood in 1733, was wholly snperseded by a meau- 
ing, of which so far as there is evidenoe to guide us, the 
/one et origo, was the halo of romanoe wherewith the erection 
of the Grand Lodge of Sootland was encircled in 1736.§ 

In this connection some remorks by Kloss, who fiods in 
the degree of Installed Master, a close resemblance to one of 
the grades of “ Soots Masonry ” practised on the oontinent,|| 
may be usefully consnlted, also the Grand Mystery, 1724, and 
Bro. Speth’8 paper read in this Lodge, on March 2nd. 

But passing over all side-issues I shall attempt a short 
outline of the erpansion of the Masonio system of degrees, 
onder the original and legitimate Grand Lodge of England. 

There, is a consensus of opinion on the part of Masonio 
writers, that without resorting largely to inference and 
conjecture, nothing can poeitively be affirmed with regard to 
the secreta of Masonry in the era preoeding that of Grand 
Lodges, except that there iB a great deal of evidence, direct, 
oollateral and presumptive, to support the belief that but a 
single form of reoeption was in vogue in the seventeenth 
century, and there are no known facts which are inoonsistent 
with it-IT 

In 1723, as we learn from the Book of Constitutione, two 
degrees, Entered Apprentice and Fellow Craft or Master, 
were reoognized by the Grand Lodge of England. 

At that time the essentiale of what are now the first and 
second degrees were oommunicated to the Entered Appren- 
tice, and the essentiale of what is now the third degree 

* Masonry diSMcted, 1730, p. 13. t Hlst 11., 817, et teq. 
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(though it is believed in a balder form) to the Fellow Craft 
or Master. 

Concnrrently with this prooedure, for althongh the 
evidence only dates from 1724, it may be inferred that the 
usage certainly stretched back to 1723, the same secrete — 
with, it is possible, some slight variation of ceremonial, and 
erpansion of ritual — were oommunicated to candidatos, with- 
ont the direot sanction, but after November 27, 1726, 
apparently with the tacit consent of the Grand Lodge, in 
three stepg or degrees. 

ThiB tri-gradal system of degrees waa eventnally 
sanctioned by the governing body, but the prooess of 
assimilation was conducted quietly and imperoeptibly, and 
though it probably began in 1725, we find from the details so 
carefully gleaned by Bro. Lane, that the Engliah Craft, as a 
body, w ere only becoming generally instructed in the ampler 
ceremonial between 1733 and 1740. 

In 1723 an “ Entered Mason ” is made to say in one of 
the Catechisms :• 

“ A Ftllovs I iu swora most rare. 

And know the Aetler, Diamond, and Bquare." 

Bnt in another of the year 1730 there occurs the following 
variation :f 

“ A Multer Maton I waa made moet rare, 

With Diamond, Aahler, and the Sqnare." 

It may be taken, I think, that the three tities of Entered 
Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Maeter Mason, were nsed to 
some extent — at least in their existing signification, with the 
approval of Grand Lodge, possibly in 1725, and almost certainly 
from 1726, though I incline to the opinion that in by far the ma- 
jority of Lodges the work continued to be done in the old way, 
vi»., by conferring the secrete of the present first and second 
degrees npon the Entered Apprentioe, and those of the 
present third degree, (or its direct anoestor) upon the Fellow 
Craft, or Master, until a date very closely approximating to 
that whioh the lectufer of the evening has selected as his 
starting point, that is to say, the year 1733. 

It is noteworthy that the entries in the York Beoords, 
relating to the admission of new members from 1713 to 1729, 
contain no allusion whatever to degrees, all oandidates 
throughout that period being merely “ swora and admitted,” 
a method of expression which, indeed, is not only destrnotive 
of any theory as to the third degree having been wronght in 
these early days, under the sanction of the Grand Lodge of 
All England, bnt affords presumptive proof that except in 
Lodges holding warrants from the Grand Lodge in London, 
or in localities whither the inflnence of that body had 
extended, a plurality of Masonic degrees was nnknown. 
The question now suggeBts itself, to what extent and down to 
what date (if any) can the Mother of Grand Lodges be held 
to have been the supreme authority in matters of ritual and 
ceremonial P Her right to re-shape and re-model the old 
fabrio of Masonry, between the years 1717 and 1723 has never 
been seriously arraigned, nor indeed has the further amplifi- 
cation of ceremonial which resnlted iu the formation of the 
“ Masters’ Lodges," whose precise functions it has been the 
design of Bro. Lane to elucidate in his lecture. 

The question, therefore, that I wish to pnt and to sub- 
mit for the candid consideration of Masonio Students, 
“ wheresoever dispersed," is the following : — 

So long as there was no other Grand Lodge, was the 
original Grand Lodge of England — the mother Grand Lodge 
of the World — jnstified in expanding the univertal rystem of 
Matonry at ite pleasure P 

Or to pnt it in a different manDer 

Is the system of Masonry — consisting of three degrees — 
sucoessively borrowed from England by the Grand Lodges of 
Ireland, Sootland, and various foreign conntries, correctly 
described by the title “ pure and anoient Freemasonry ? ” and 
if so, do the degrees which were rubseqvently added, stand on 
an entirely distinet footing P or are those reoognized by the 
Grand Lodge of England, both before and after ite ceasing to 
be the only Grand Lodge in the World, to be considered as 
equally comprised within the Ancient Landmarks of Masonry ? 

It seems to me that the erpansion of nnivers&l masonry 
beoame a practical impos Bibility after the formation of the 
Grand Lodges of Ireland and Scotland. Tork, indeed, may 

* Hlst. 111. 187. t Hisonry Disssetod, 13. 
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be oited as possessing a Gxaad Lodge in 1725, but it aban- 
doned ita original simple eeremonial of reoeption in favoor of 
the “ improved ” system of the Sonth, of which, there oocurs 
to eome extent a fore-shadowing so early as 1726, in the cele- 
brated Oration of Dr. Drake (J.G.W.) delivered in that year. — 
E. F. Qodld, W.M. 


As the v&luable and interesting “ Snpplementary Note ” 
of Bro. Qonld refers chiefly to the qnestion of “ Degrees” 
whioh, altbongh intimately connected with the snbjeet of 
“ Hasters' Lodges,” I neverthelees stated at the ontset I 
sbonld refrain from disonssing, so now I vrill only say that 
while the Worshipfnl MastePs “ Note " harmonises very 
mnoh with my own ooncinsions, I think the snbjeet of 
“ Degrees ” is well deserving of f nrther oonsideration by the 
members, and I venture to erpress the hope that some able 
Brother will deal with it in a Paper to be read before the 
Lodge at an early date. — Jwo. Lane. 

PostScript. — It is important to bear in mind a faot allnded 
to by Bro. Speth in the disonssion of my Paper, vis. : that while 
many of the early “ General Lodges ” met onoe or twioe only 
in each montb, the “ Hasters’ Lodges,” in oonneotion with 
tbem, met “ every Bunday.” This corroborate* my suggea- 
tion, that other “ General Lodges,” although possessing 
ample anthority, did not take the trouble to work the Third 
Degree, bnt made nse of these “ Hasters’ Lodges ” to obtain 
for their members the Degree of a Haater Hason. I fail to 
aee, on any other ground, any neoessity for the “ Hasters’ 
Lodge” meeting so freqnently — fonr or five times eaoh 
month — to complete the ordinary work of the “General 
Lodge ” whioh assembled twioe, or in some cases onoe, a 
month only. — J ko. Lane. 


Bro. Hoqhan moved “ That the members of the Lodge 
Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076, London, oomposed exclusi vely 
of authors of works on Freemasonry, or of brethren 
possessing soientific, artistic, or literary qualifioations, 
having taken note of the oircnlar of the Grand Orient of 
Belgium reproduced at Part III. of 1 Ars Quatuor Corona- 
tomrn,’ are of opinion that “ The History of Freemasonry ” 
by the W.H., Bro. K. F. Gould, P.G.D., of England, Ac., is 
the most meritorious work, from a Hasonio point of view, 
published in Great Britain between Harch 15th, 1879, and 
the present date. That Bro. Gonld’s work is not only 
oritioal but most exhaustive, as it treats of the origin, 
progress, and present condition of the various branohes of 
the Craft in both Hemispheres, and is praotioally without a 
rival as a history. That the W.H. be therefore requested to 
oompete for the Peeters-Baertsoen prize offered by the Grand 
Orient of Belgium ; the Lodge being strongly of opinion that 
no Hasonio author is so well fitted to uphold the literary 
honour of England and of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati.” 

He did not oonsider that there was time for him to 
dwell at length on the terms of the proposition, but every 
word was true, and he felt assured that were a poli taken of 
the 380 odd members of the Lodge and Correspondenoe 
Cirole, the vast majority would endorse his verdiot as to the 
value of Bro. Gould’s nnequalled researehes and labours, and 
every member of the Lodge would heartily support the 
W.H.’s claim as the most trusted historian of the Craft. 

This was seoonded and put by the S.W., Bro. Simpson, 
and oarried nem. eon. 

The WoRSHipmx Hastis said he was very greatly obliged 
to the Lodge for the oompliment it had paid him, but would 
expresa himself more fnlly on the subjeotjwhen it beoame his 
duty to addreas the brethren after the adjoumment to re- 
freshment. 

The routine businesa being ooncluded the Lodge was 
olosed, and the brethren adjourned to re freshment. 

The opening toasts having met with a loyal and fervent 
response, the Worshipful M aster next gave “ The Grand 
OfEioers,” ooupling it with the nameof Bro. Bywater, P.G.S.B., 
who ooncluded an eloqnent reply with proposing “ The 
Health of the Worshipful Haster. 


Bro. Godld, in aoknowledgment thereof , said “Ishall now 
oall upon you to celebrate the Festi val of St. John, by drink. 
ing to the continued prosperity of the Lodge and Cirole of 
the Quatuor Coronati, and in introduoing the toast you will, 
I am sure, forgive me, if I blend with my remarks an allusum 
to the recent pilgrimage from which I have retumed, as well 
as an expresaion of my own heartfelt thanka for ali the 
kindly words said of me by Bro. Hughan in the Lodge, and 
by Bro. Bywater at this board. The continued prosperity of 
both the Inner and Outer Circles of the Lodge aeems to me 
to require three chief oonditions : the first, that the quality 
of our full membership should be maintained at a high 
Standard ; the seoond, that the lecturos or papers read in 
Lodge should be distinguished by such good workmanahip as 
to render them of prominent value : and the third, that there 
should be no falling off, bnt on the oontrary, a oonsiderable 
increase in the numbers of our Correspondenoe Circle. 
With the first part of the toast I shall oouple the mune of 
Bro. Hughan, who is, as you are ali aware, one of the most 
learned Freemasons in the World, and therefore a pattem 
and example for yonng studente ; with the second part that 
of Bro. Lane, the lectnrer of this evening; and with the 
third I shall associate the name of Bro. Speth, to whose 
brilliant ingpiration we owe the formation, and to whose 
indefatigable exertions we owe the rapid development of our 
Outer Circle. If I pass somewhat lightly over the two first 
names the reason will be obvious. Ali that I can teli you 
about Bros. Hughan and Lane you already know, but yon do 
not know, and I feel oonvinced would like to be informed, a 
little in detail with regard to the opinion entertained of our 
Lodge by the brethren in Holland and Belgium, with whom 
the Seoretary and myself have so recently been associatod. 
To begin, bowever, with Bro. Hughan, when a history of 
Freemasonry was projeoted in 1881 by the late Hr. Jack, 
of Edinbnrgh, our brother was very naturally and properiy 
asked to write it, but this he felt himself obliged to deoline 
from consideratione of health, his physioal strength not 
being equ&l to the strain. He suggeeted, however, that 
the task should be confided to me, and promised that if I 
undertook it he would render me every assiatanoe in his 
power. How this engagement was fnlfilled to the letter 
I need not state, and shall only make the passing remark 
that had our brother aooepted Hr. Jaok’s offer I should have 
assisted him instead of vies versa, and there oan be no donbt 
whatever that under those altered oircumstances ali which 
has been said in favoor of my work, wonld have applied (and 
I believe with far greater force) to his. Hasonio studente, if 
they do not abound, are at ali eventa loss rare in this oountry 
than they used to be. Bnt twenty years ago this was not the 
case. Then, indeed, the lsmp nearly went out, and if to any 
one man ia duo the credit of preventing this oatastrophe, it 
was to Bro. Hughan, who, when the light burat dimly, sup- 
plied it with the fuel whioh alone saved it from beooming 
extinot. Next, as to the lecture of this evening, it is, I msy 
justly say, worthy of Bro. Lane’s reputation, but I shall go 
just a step farther and state that no speoial study of a Hasonio 
character has over — to the best of my belief — resulted in a 
olearer and better analysis of obsoure and somewhat doubtful 
points, within the limited compone of a paper or essay suit- 
able for reading in a Lodge. Thirdly, and with especial 
referenoe to the portion of the toast whioh I have associatod 
with the name of Bro. Speth, let me state that we — as WJC. 
and Seoretary of this Lodge — attended the annnal meeting of 
the Grand Lodge of Holland on the 1 7th nlt. The invitation to 
be present and partake of the banquet was sent by the Grand 
Seoretary, Bro. J. P. Vaillant, and our healths were propoaed 
by the Deputy Grand Haster, Bro. Haas Geesteranus, both of 
these distinguished brethren being, I am gratifled to say, 
members of our Correspondenoe Circle. Of the kindness and 
hospitality we experienoed at the hands of our Dutoh brothers 
I oould speak at great length, bnt will oontent myself with 
the statement of a ainglo truth, vis., that from the G.H. down- 
wards we were treated on all sides as brethren in the stricteet 
sense in whioh the tie of our Fratemity oan be regarded, and 
that the reoollection will not eaaily fade from our memories 
of the personal oonsideration and attention shown to us by 
the Grand Haster, Grand Orator, Grand Tre Murer, and Grand 
Haster of the Ceremonies (Bros. Van Diggelen, Lieftinok, 
Egeling, and Lelyveld), not to speak of the stQl doser 
relations whioh allied us to the Deputy G.H. and Grand 
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Seoretary, to whose tboughtfnl kindness we are indebted for 
eeidng apon the intetval betwoenthe termination of actnal work 
and the oommenoement of the banqnet toshow na the oherished 
treaanres of their Grand Lodge. On the Saturday following, 
Jane 28rd, we were present at a great banqnet given in 
Brnasels, by the Boee Croix Chapter “ Lea Amis Philan- 
thropos,” to Bro. Pierre Tempels, a very prominent Belgian 
Freemason, bnt better known in this Lodge as a distingnished 
member of ohr Correspondenoe Cirole, and a valued contri- 
bntor to onr Transactioni. On that occaaioD, to the tribnte 
paid to Bro. TempePs worth, wealso added onr mite by asking 
his aocept&nce of onr lodge jewel in token of memberahip, 
the Yery first impression of whioh I took npon myself to 
present and in rea t him with in the name of the Qnatnor 
Coronati Lodge. In Belginm, as in Holland, we were tre&ted 
with the most fratemal oordiality, and it afforded me extreme 
pleasnre to find that by the readiDg Freemasons in both these 
oonntries the labonrs of onr Seoretary, Bro. Speth, in devising 
and gradnally perfecting a scheme for uniting the literati of 
onr Sooiety by a oloser tie than the oommon bond of the 
Craft, were as thorongbly well known, and as heartily 
appreoiated as by oonelves. As a trarelling companion onr 
Seoretary proved ali that oonld be desired, and if I mention 
one blemish in his character it is merely to enhance by 
oontrast the remaining exoellence. His one defect <is a 
chronio indisposition to regard the labonrs of any one day as 
complete, and jnstifylng a short period of repose. So that 
if his project of an annnal tonr with the W.M. for the time 
being beoomes a reality, I venture to snggest that in choos- 
ing my sncoessor some attention to his phyaical quali fi cations 
will be desirable, and if a Manter oan be fonnd who is able, 
on a pinch, to dispense with sleep altogether for a week or 
ten days, I believe it wonld be possible (bnt in no other way) 
for yonr W.M. to fnlfil the high expeotations of the Seoretary, 
and at the same time drain fnlly to the dregs the brimming 
onp of hospitality so bonntifnlly presented by onr oontinental 
brethren. 

The toast being rery heartily responded to, 

Bro. Huohan thanked the Worshipfnl Mas ter and 
brethren. He said, when the Lodge was first mooted, years 
before it actnally came into existence, he held aloof, becanse 
provions experimenta in the same direction had lamentably 
failed. Almost against his better jndgment he had been in- 
dnced to back the petition for the warrant ; bnt, having once 
cast in his lot, he was the last man who wonld shrink from 
devoting his best eflorts to its welfare. As far as hnman 
foresight conld teli, the Lodge’s sncoess was now assnred, and 
in his opinion the fnll memberahip of the Lodge had already 
beoome one of the greatest hononrs attainable in the Craft. 
As regarded the “ History ” he wonld only say that had he 
nndertaken it, he was convinced that Bro. Gonld’B assistanoe 
wonld have been as readily granted as in the aotnal oase his 
own was. He believed other members of the Lodge were 
actnated by similar feelings, and trnsted that the demon of 
literary jealonsy, now absolntely non-existent in the Lodge, 
wonld never be allowed to en ter in, and spoil their present 
nnity of feeling. The “ Qnatnor Coronati ” was institnted 
for the fnrtherance of Maeonie researoh — let eaoh brother, 
therefore, on every oooasion cheerfnlly devote his best ener- 
gies to the assistanoe of any literary project in hand, for the 
honoor and glory of their Lodge, and the welfare of the Craft 
in general. 

Bro. Lanx said he was grateful for the hearing aooorded 
him in Lodge. If any brother had any new views to bring 
forward which oonld be compressed into a paper, it was his 
obvious dnty to do so through the mediam of the Lodge. 
That was only a debt jnstly dne to the Lodge, and fortnnately 
it was also the best conrse for the brother in qnestion to 
pnrsne, becanse by no other means oonld he withont expense 
(or even with it), appeal to so large a nnmber of interested 
readers and oompetent critica. 

Bro, Spxth thanked the Worshipful M aster and brethren, 
not only for the kindness shown to him on the present oooa- 
sion, bnt also for their nnvarying readiness to fall in with 
any proposal whioh he oonsidered might benefit the Lodge. 
The last instanoe was that of the W.M. consenting, mneh 
against his first inclination, to aooompany him to the Con- 
tinent. He thonght, however, the W.M. was now glad he 


had ohanged his mind. In the Old Charges it is enacted 
that “ no fellow at any time go from hia feUows of the lodge 
into any town adjoining except he have a fellow with him to 
witness that he was in honest place and civil oompany.” 
The brethren wonld observe that the ordinanoe had been 
strictly carri ed ont in their oase, as, from the moment of 
starting till their return to Dover, they had never been 
absent from eaoh other’s aight for ten minntes at a stretch, 
and they were both ready to vonch for the absolute propriety 
of the other’a condnct and company. As the W.M. had 
fratemally fonnd fanlt with him, he wonld not attempt to 
rebnt the acousation, thongh he shonld venture to put in a 
plea of justification and to rely npon the flnal words whioh 
had been nttered from the chair as affording all the evidenoe 
that wonld be requisite to snpport it. The oordiality and 
warmth of their reoeption in Holland and Belgium had, in- 
deed, exceeded by far his own most sanguine anticipatione, 
bnt the appreciation of the special labonrs of the Lodge, 
whioh they had everywhere met with, he regarded as of very 
hopefnl augnry for the continned prosperity of the Outer as 
well as of the Inner Circles of the Qnatnor Coronati Lodge. 

The remaining toasts were “ The Correspondenoe 
Cirole," replied to by Bros. A. Howsix and W. Watson, the 
former of whom observed that he had travelled two hnndred 
miles to attend the meeting, and nothing had given him 
greater pleasnre than to listen to the proceedings in Lodge ; 
"The Visitora,” for whom Bro. Bichabdson made a snitable 
response ; and a solemn toast in memory of the late Emperor 
Frederick, eloqnently proposed by the S.W., Bro. Simpson. 


THE “QUATUOR CORONATI ” ABROAJD. 

a visit to m xAova m uvuau. 

A short acconnt of the visit made by the Wor- 
shipful Mas ter and the Seoretary of No. 2076 to onr 
brethren on the Continent may possibly be of 
intereat to the members of onr Circle. Yonr 
Seoretary is constantly receiving invitations from all 
parte of the world to participate in Masonic festivi- 
ties from some of onr members. These invitations 
are of conrse given in good faith, bnt owing to the 
enormoas distances it is evident that the brethren 
who so kindJy and warmly invite his presence can 
seldom really hope for his attendance. No member 
has been more persistent in trying to induce some of 
onr oflicers to cross the “ silver streak ” than 
Bro. Tempels, of Brnssels, and when early in May 
he announced that a grand Masonic banqnet was to 
be given in his hononr on the 23rd June, and begged 
yonr Worshipfnl Master and Secretary to attend as 
his gnests, I felt that the time was come for a supreme 
effort and communicated with Bro. Gonld on the 
suhject. Whilst stili in donbt there arrived a cordial 
invitation from Bros. Geesteranus and Vaillant, the 
Deputy Grand Master and the Grand Secretary 
respectively of the Grand Lodge of the Netherlands, 
to attend their annual festival on the 17th June, at 
the Hague. This donble inducement over-weighed 
onr hesitation and caused onr irresolntion to ldck 
the beam, so that Thursday evening, the 14th June, 
saw us on board the Harwich Boat bound for 
Botterdam. 

It is not my intention to inflict an account of 
Botterdam, Amsterdam, The Hague, Scheveningen, 
Antwerp, or of other cities of the Low Countries on 
my readers ; in these days of “ rnnning to and fro in 
the earth ” descriptions of travel are more nnmerous 
than novel ; but I may remark, en passant, that the 
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characteristics of the Dntch have been much mis- 
represented. The heavy, lethargic, booriah, much- 
breached Hollander is either a fiction or has been 
improved off the face of the earth. The citizens of 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam are patterns of activi ty, 
often of manly beanty, and in all cases of winning 
conrtesy. Whether acquaintances or strangers, we 
fonnd them uniformly hospitable, warm-hearted, and 
bent on making oar visit agreeable to onrselves. 
Merely adding, therefore, that Friday and Satnrday 
were passed in the two seaports of Holland, I will 
commence my narrative with Snnday morning. We 
had passed the foregoing night at Amsterdam, and 
as Grand Lodge met at the Hagae at 10 a.m., and 
onr train left at 8.30, this necessitated onr rising at 
6.30 and immediately donning fnll evening dresa. 
For an Englishman the feeling of breakfasting at 
V a.m. in “ swallow-tails and white choker ” vas 
somewhat novel, bnt on arriving at the station we 
were comforted to observe many gentlemen in the 
same attire and evidently bonnd on the same mission. 

A few minntes before 10 o’clock saw ns at 
Freemasons’ Hali, 22, Flnweelen Bargwall, Hague ; 
a large, spacions, and commodions bnilding, very 
plainly bnt appropriately decorated and fnrnished, 
and were almost immediately invited into the room 
where the Committee of Grand Officers was sitting. 

With the Depnty Grand Master and the Grand 
Secretary, who are members of the Qnataor Coronati 
Lodge Correspondence Circle, we were in some 
measoro acqnainted, and introdnctions to the Grand 
Master, Wardens, and other officers followed in suc- 
cession. The members of the Grand Lodge then 

K ;eeded to take up their allotted stations in the 
, which being accomplishod we were snmmoned 
by the Grand Master of the Geremonies, who nshered 
ns into the Grand Lodge and conducted ns to the 
dais, where seats had been assigned to ns. 

The total nnmber of Lodges under the obedience 
of Grand Lodge is one-hundred-and-fonr, of which, 
however, only eighty-six are now active. Each lodge 
is represented in the Masonic Parliament by three 
depnties, who are elected annnally. These depnties 
have three rows of Beata assigned to them on either 
side of the hall, and the centre is open for the free 
pasaage of brethren, as with onrselves. Each depnty 
is provided with pen, ink and paper, which lie ready 
to his hand on a desk. The Grand Master sits, of 
course, in the East, the Depnty Grand Master on 
his left, and the Grand Secretary, together with the 
Assistant Grand Secretary, on his right. The 
Wardens both sat in the West, and the remaining 
Grand Officers, who were apparently also depnties 
(or representatives of lodges), had taken np their 
positions on the seats to the right and left of the 
body of the hall, as seems to be the custom when 
brethren, who either hold Grand office or represent 
foreign Grand Lodges, are also the elected depnties 
of private lodges. There thns remained only some 
half-dozen brothers, including onr two selves, on the 
dais. 

The ceremony of opening the Grand Lodge was 
very gimilar to onr English prae ti ce, and the other 
bnsiness transaoted was the reception of the repre- 
sentatives of foreign Grand Lodges, who were 
severally conducted to their places on the dais. 


The roll was then called by the Grand Secre- 
tary, after which the Grand Master delivered a long 
and telling address, and the ordinary bnsiness of the 
session commenced. A debate, or motion, is 
inaugurated by a member claiming the right of 
speech ( demander laparole ), which is done by bring- 
ing together the hands in a manner that would at 
once arrest the attention of any Master Mason. 
Every brother is permitted to speak twioe, as of 
right, and a third time by permission of the chair. 
This license seems somewhat liable to abnse, and we 
noticed that several speakers — notably an advocate 
and a pastor of the Lntheran Chnrch — took several 
opportnnities of impressing their particnlar views 
npon the meeting. 

At mid-day we retired, the Grand Lodge being 
adjourned for refreshment, bnt it speedily resnmed, 
and continned in session until 5 p.m. 

The labours of the Grand Lodge being con- 
cluded, the Depnty G.M. and the Grand Secretary, 
Bros. Maas Geesteranns, and J. P. Y ai liant, con- 
ducted Ius over the Grand Lodge premises, and it 
goes without saying — that both Bro. Gould and 
myself felt no slight difficulty in limiting onr 
inspection of the famons Kloss Library within the 
small nnmber of minntes that wonld alone admit of 
our also visiting the many other objects of interest 
that are to be seen at the head-quartere of Dntch 
Freemasonry. The library referred to was formerly 
the property of Dr. G. Kloss, a Masonic critic and 
historian of world wide celebrity, whose valnable — 
or, rather, in valnable — collection passed at his death 
into the possession of Prince Frederick, for upwards 
of sirty years Grand Master of the Netherlands, 
who presented it to the Grand Lodge. 

A large nnmber of rooms in the bnilding are 
fitted with Masonic cnriosities, and one of them is 
entirely devoted to the display of the many gifts or 
presentations made from time to time to the late 
Prince Frederick dnring his Grand Mastership. 
Onr inspection of these interesting relics was scarcely 
completed when the Tyler informed onr conrteons 
hosts and conductore that dinner was ready. 
Accompanying them at their desire, we were nshered 
into a large hall. Over the entrance was a gallery 
occnpied by the band (string and wind), of the 
Grenadier Regiment. The members of the band, as 
also the waitere, are not Freemasons, bnt are styled 
Serving Brethren, having been obligated to secreey 
by a peonliar ceremony, unknown to ns in England, 
bnt very usnal on the Continent. Lodge Tylers, as 
a rale, are also only Serving brethren. Three long 
tables ran the length of the room in parallel rows, 
and at the further end, on a dais raised some two 
feet, and backed by an arran gement of flowering 
shrubs and evergreens, extended a slightly curvea 
cross-table. Onr seats were here assigned to ns as 
follows: to the right of the Grand Master, the Grand 
Secretary ; myself ; Baron Creutz, Representative 
of the Grand Lodge of Sweden ; Bro. Gonld ; Major- 
General Kromhout, representing France ; and the 
Representatives of Ronmania and Pera. To the 
left — the Depnty Grand Master; Rev. Lieftinck, 
Grand Orator, M.P. ; Capt. Lelyveld, G.D. of C. ; 
the Grand Superintendent of Works ; Rev. Helder, 
Grand Idbrarian ; the Representative of Italy ; and 
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th e Grand Expert. The three long tables, at which 
were seated some two hundred brethren, were headed 
the Grand W ardens and the Grand Treasnrer. 
The music, excellent in every way, and the toasts 
altemated during, and not after the repast, the 
Wardens being desired to perform their nsnal 
fnnctions by the G.D. of C., who, at the same time, 
annonnced the speaker. The first toast by the G.M. 
himself was, oi conrse, “ King and Fatherland,” 
greeted with great enthnsiasm amidst the strains of 
the National Anthem. After the “ Grand Master ” 
had been given ia a very effective speech by the 
S.G.W., followed a toast which was entrasted to the 
eloquent Deputy G.M. After a long address in Dntch 
to his compatriots, Bro. Maas tnrned towards ns, and 
Bpeaking with great precision of diction, and no 
small flnency in English, said : “ W. Bros. Gonld 
and Speth, — I have jnst asked onr brethren to drink 
to “ The Prosperity of onr Sister Grand Lodges,” as 
represented on the dais, and in the body-of the hall, 
by their respective Ambassadors. In former times 
we werehononred by the presence of a Representative 
from the Grand Lodge of England, that Grand 
Lodge, from which we onrselves sprnng, to which 
we have ever been attached heart and soni, to which 
our sympathies most strongly tam, the Venerable 
Mother of ali Grand Lodges in existence. Untoward 
events of, we trnst, a passing nature, have deprived 
ns of this pleasnre, bnt we are perfectly convinoed 
that the former feeling of mntnal love and respect is 
as strong as ever. This day we derive a great 
oonsolation from the fact of your presence amongst 
ns. Not only does this show that the fratemal bonds 
are not broken, we believe not even strained; not 
only are we enabled to welcome in onr midst two 
English brethren, the one distinguished by having 
occnpied a high office in hia own Grand Lodge, and 
by his surpassing historical and literary attainments 
in the sphere of Masonic research, the other by his 
succesafol efforts in binding together nnder the wing 
of the Qnatuor Coronati Lodge, of which Bro. Gonld 
is the present W.M., ali those interea ted in the Hame 
absorbing stndieB ; bnt we find onr former English 
Representative, who, after ali, was of conrse, only a 
Dutch brother, replaced by two actual and Represen- 
tative members of the English Craft. The Grand 
Lodge of England is thns not merely represented in 
this assembly, it becomes actually a component part 
thereof. Grand Lodge in the person of Bro. Gonld, 
and the English Fraternity in that of Bro. Speth, 
are acting with ns, seated at onrboard and assisting 
at onr festivities. This, my brethren, is a day of 
happy angmy for ns ; may it prove the harbinger of 
a resnmption of onr former close relations ; we 
welcome yon personally for yonr own merita, and 
representatively as sons of onr Common Mother, 
the Grand Lodge of England. On yonr retura 
convey to yonr Grand Lodge, and to ali the Brother- 
hood in England, the assnrance of the profound 
love and esteem which we entertain for them. 
Bros. Gonld and Speth, to yonr Grand Lodge, and 
to yourselves, yonr Dutch brothers now drink.” 

The enthnsiasm which immediately followed is 
scarcely to be described. The band Btrnck np “ God 
save the Qneen,” every brother at the cross-table, 
inclnding the G.M. himself, left his seat to clink 


glasses with onr two selves, and their example was 
followed by members from the body of the hall, one 
brother making a particnlar point of the fact that he 
was initiated at Marazion, near Penzance. “ Hoch ” 
rent the air and almost drowned the blare of the 
trnmpets, and 6pme time elapsed before qniet was 
restored. The parole was then given to Bro. Van. 
Ysselsteijn, who in a speech of mnch power and 
intereat, rendered in excellent English, proposed 
“ The Health of the G.M. of England, the Prince of 
Wales.” Once more the familiar strains of onr 
National Anthem rose from the gallery ; once more 
the G.M. left his seat to grasp onr hands and clink 
glasses ; once more a frantic ‘‘ Hoch ” almost silenced 
the orchestra. The whole scene was one of wild 
enthnsiasm, which wonld have astonished me as 
mnch as it evidently did Bro. Gonld had I not in my 
yonth assisted at like scenes amongst the lively 
stndents of Heidelberg. The fact is that the open- 
hearted, nnconstrained, generons, and unstinted 
expression of one’s feelings so common on the Gon- 
tinent, is almost incomprehensible to the nsnally 
stolid, reticent E nglishman, except after long experi- 
ence. The toasts, as already stated, began directly 
after the songs, and the only drawback to this 
arrangement is that, as in onr case, the provender 
on one’s piate is apt to get cold during a somewhat 
protracted speech ; for be it noted that dnring the 
address every brother remains standing with hia 
napkin thrown over his left shoulder. 

The other official toasts were “ The Subordinate 
Lodges,” by the G. Orator, who in the conrse of an 
impassioned speech knocked over a bottle of claret, 
a contretemps which onr reverend brother tumed to 
effective nse by explaining that he was offering np 
a libation according to ancient nsage ; “ The 
Visitors,” by the G.D. of C. ; and “ Onr Sisters,” by 
the Grand Expert. 

By this time we had arrived at the dessert and 
cigar stage, and the unojjficial toasts began. Here it 
was necessary for a brother to claim the parole, and 
the first to do so was Bro. Gonld, who said that on 
leavingJEngland a few days before he had experi- 
enced some anxiety, owing to his nnacqnaintance 
with the Dutch language, bnt a very short stay in 
Holland had convinced him that there were few 
conntries where an Englishman wonld be received 
with greater kindness, and none whatever where an 
English brother wonld be treated with more fratemal 
cordiality. As a Past Grand Officer of the Grand 
Lodge of England it had afforded him the greatest 
possible pleasnre to listen to the highlv enlogistio 
terms in which that body had been referred to by 
the Depnty Grand Master of the Netherlands. The 
worthy and distinguished brother had indeed spoken 
of slight and passing differences as existing at one 
time between their respective Grand Lodges. With 
this, of conrse, he (Bro. Gonld) had nothing to do, 
but nevertheless he could not help being reminded of 
what had been told him by some other married men, 
viz., that oocasionally even hnsband and wife had a 
temporary disagreement, and he had likewise been 
informed that between mother and daughter there 
might also happen a passing estrangement, which, 
howeVer, in by far the majority of instances, soon gave 
place to a renewal of that kindly feeling that should 
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always snbsist between parent and child. The 
latter of these illnstrationa wonld be most in point, 
and of one thing he felt quite sure, viz., that had the 
members of the Grand Lodge of England enjojed 
the priyilege of witnessing that evening the filial 
respect evinoed on all sides and by all the brethren 
present, towards the Grand Body from which the 
Grand Lodge of the Netherlands derived its origin, 
it mnst have resnlted ia a display of parental 
affection on the part of the Mother Grand Lodge of 
the world, by which the loving attachment of its 
danghter Grand Lodge wonld have been amply 
reqnited. Bro. Gonld then went on to say that no 
Hasonic gathering which he and Bro. Speth had 
ever attended had given them greater pleasnre than 
the assembly of that day. They had seen a great 
deal which it wonld profit them to remember, and 
they wonld carry back with them to England an 
endnring recollection of the exceeding kindness they 
had met with at the hands of the Grand Officers and 
members of the Grand Lodge of the Netherlands. 
Many other interesting remarks were made in the 
course of his speech by my comjoagnon de voyage the 
W.M. of the Qnatnor Coronati Lodge, bnt I mnst 
content myself with recording that onr brother, by 
onr joint desire, spoke for both of as, explaining that 
in England, when several brethren are inclnded in a 
toast, it is deemed the preferable cnstom for one 
person to respond for all. 

Bro. Gonld concluded in trne Continental fashion, 
by himself drinking, and calling npon me to drink 
with him, to the welfare of the Grand Lodge of the 
Netherlands ; and then, having obtained permission, 
we edified onr Datch brethren by according them 
the nsual English Masonic Fire, in which many of 
those present more or less snccessfnlly joined. The 
orchestra replied with a hearty rendering of the 
National Antbem of the Netherlands, followed (for 
the third time) by “ God save the Queen.” Nor 
were onr brothers slow to evince their gratification 
by a scene almost as tamnltuons as those already 
described. 

Other replies to previons toasts and some extra 
official healths, occupied the time till coffee and 
liqneurs arrived, when the “ table lodge ” was 
declared closed. Even then we fonnd it difficult to 
evade fnrther hospitality for we were persistently 
pressed by varions brethren to finish the evening at 
their splendid clnb of the Hagne on the “ Grande 
place,” but itbeing then 10.80, and onr arrangements 
having necessitated onr rising at 6 a.m., and leaving 
Amsterdam at 8 o’clock, we relnctantly bnt firmly 
put the temptation aside, and expressed, as best we 
conld, onr sense of the extraordinary cordiality and 
warmth of onr reception. 

It is very melancholy to record the fact that on 
the next day, Monday, 18th Jnne, the wife of onr 
genial and kindly entertainer, Bro. Geesteranns, 
succumbed under the after-effects of a snrgical 
operation. We received the sad tidings at Antwerp, 
the only bitter drop in a cap otherwise overflowing 
with pleasnre. Thejoint letter which we imme- 
diately wrote the R.W. Depnty Grand Master, very 
inadeqnately expressed onr feelings of sorrow and 
dismay, bnt we tried at least to assnre him of onr 
nnfeigned sympathy, and we are glad to think that, 


as manifested by his reply, it afforded some slight 
consolat ion to onr stricken hrother. 

Monday was devoted to an inspection of the 
beautifnl Hagne and its Brighton at Scheveningen, 
Tnesday to Antwerp, and Wednesday fonnd ns at 
Brassels, in cdmmanication with Bro. Tempels, 
whose personal acqnaintance we were desirons of 
enjoying for a few days previons to the banquet on 
the following Satnrday. 

In Belginm, as most persons are aware, there 
exists a sharp division of political sentiment between 
the Glericals and the Liberale, and this olea vage is 
reflected in the Lodges. Recently the former party 
has got the npper hand, and their predominance in 
the Senate and Chamber has, not unnatnrally, 
operated to the prejndice of the latter, especially in 
a Masonic point of view, since it is almost entirely 
from those who are adherente of the Liberal party 
that the recruits are drawn who fili np the gaps in, 
and swell the ranks of, the Freemasons. 

In a country, therefore, where the minds of a 
vast majority of the population are in a condi tion of 
moral thraldom, where the Papal influence has lately 
acquire d a new lease of power, and where men of 
moderate opinions carefully abstain from doing any- 
thing that may tend to embroil them with either of 
the political partieB, it rarely happens that any 
prominent official so far possessos the courage of his 
opinions as to publicly avow an interest in, and to 
participate in Masonic fellowship with, a class of 
persons to whom even the rites of the Church are 
denied by the priests whose office it is to administer 
them. 

Bro. Tempels, however, is a brilliant exception 
to the almost general rnle, and there can be little or 
any doubt that his stnrdy independence as a high 
official on the Civil Staft of the Army has contribn- 
ted not a little to the affectionate respect with which 
he is regarded by the general body of Belgian Free- 
masons. 

Not, indeed, that the claims of Bro. Tempels 
npon the gratitnde and esteem of his brethren are 
exhansted by the preceding reference, for it is in the 
capacity of a sagacious mler of capitnlar Masonry 
during the past six years that this distinguished 
brother displayed the qnalities which, in the opinion 
of those most competent to judge, amply jnstified 
the compliment paid to him by so large and repre- 
sentative a body as were assembled in the Grand 
Hali of the Lodge and Cbapter “ Des Amis Philan- 
thropes,” Brassels, on the 23rd Jnne. 

We arrived at the hall at six o’clock, as re- 
qnested, bnt not being members of what are familiarly 
termed the “ Higher Degrees,” therefore took no part 
in the opening featnre of the Festival, which was a 
meeting of the Rose Croix Chapter “ Des Amis 
Philanthropes,” nnder whose banner all the proceed- 
ings of the evening were conducted. 

The preliminary bnsiness having been disposed 
of, the chapter was lowered to the Third Degree, and 
the visitors of distinction — including many members 
of the A. and A.S.R., 33°, who had been present 
thronghout the entire proceedings — were admitted in 
procession — the gnest of the evening bringing up 
the rear — and were saluted by the Belgian Masons 
in the xnanner pecnliar to brethren in the 18°. 
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Shortly afterwaids, a general move took place, 
and the chapter, with its gnesta, marched slowly to 
the Grand Hali, where the banqueting tables had 
been set ont, the National Anthems of Belgium, 
England, Holland, and France being played in suc- 
cesaion as the brethren advanced to their seats. 

At the upper end of the Hali, on a slightly 
elevated plane, was a high or cross table, and in tbe 
body of the room were three long tables arranged 
lengthways with the Hali, and at right angles to the 
dais. 

The brethren seated at the cross-table were as 
follows: In the chair, Bro. De Vergnier, M.W.S. 
of the Chapter; on his right, Bros. Desmond, Grand 
Master of French Masons (under the title of Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Order) ; Yan Humbeeck, 
Dep. Sov. Grand Com. of the Sup. Conncil of 
Belgium, Past Grand Master, &e., formerly Minister 
of Public lnstruction ; Yan Osenbruggen, Sov. G. 
Com. of the Scottish Rite in the Netherlands, 
member of the Second Chamber of the States- 
General ; R. F. Gould, P.G.D. England, W.M. of 
Quatuor Coronati Lodge, No. 2076 ; Couvreur, Past 
G. Master of G.O. of Belgium, formerly Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Representatives ; Baron 
Creutz, Rep. of the G.L. of Sweden at the G.O. of 
the» Netherlands; G. W. Speth, Sec. of Quatuor 
Coronati Lodge, No. 2076, London ; Hac4, Member 
of the French Senate ; Buls, Burgomaster of Brussels ; 
and G. Jottrand, G. Chancellor of the Sup. Council 
of Belgium, Ex-Depnty to the Chamber. On his 
leffc : Bros. P. Tempels, President of the Court of 
Militaiy Justice, retiring M.W.S. of the Chapter, 
and the guest of the evening ; H. D. Sandeman, G. 
Sec. Gen. Sup. Council of England ; Rev. F. Lieftink, 
G. Orator of the G.O. of the Netherlands, member of 
the States-General ; E. Reisse, Dep. Grand Master 
(O.M. Adjoint) of the G.O. of Belgium ; Capt. J. Yan 
Lelyveld, G. Dir. of Cer. of the G.O. of the Nether- 
lands ; Verhoogen, Sec. of the Chapter Union and 
ProgreBS, Bruxelles; Van Meinen, Orator of the 
Chapter Amis Philanthropes, Bruxelles ; Berg6, 
W.M. Union and Progress; Prince de Looz Cori- 
warem, of Liege ; Cohen, of Brussels ; and Paris, De 
Faease, and Marini, of the Chaptcrs at Charleroy, 
Mons, and Ghent, respectively. 

The three long tables in the body of the hall 
•were presided over by Surveillants, and about 
seventy-flve brethren were seated at each, or some 
two-hundred-and-twenty-five in ali; among them 
being a number of English Masons from Antwerp, 
who were readily distinguished by the colour of 
their aprons. Members of the 18th and Superior 
Degrees wore the sashes of their respective ranks, 
but the officers and members of foreign Grand and 
private Lodges who attended as Craft Masons were 
attired in the ordinary regalia of their respective 
grades. 

The banquet having duly progressed through 
its first stage, the dessert was placed on the table, 
«.nrl the hall being properly tyled, the President 
rose, and in a short speech of great eloquence pro- 

E ased the first toaet, “ fcing and Fatherland.” This 
aving been duly honoured, the ypwrdle was given to 
the Grand Master of the Ceremomee, who spoke from 
the lower end of the hall, in the King’s name. 


After alluding to the benefits which the King 
believed the Craft conferred upon his subjecta in 
general, and promising them continned protection, 
he insisted upou the loyalty which he expected from 
them in retura. Grasping a brimming bumper of 
champagne, he concluded with the words — “ I, as 
representing his Majesty, now drink to the welfare 
and health of my faithiul subjects of the Belgian 
Craft,” emptied the glass in due form, and dashedit 
violently to the ground, where it was shivered into 
atoms. 

The President next proposed the Supreme 
Rulers of the foreign brethren present in the follow- 
ing order : “ Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
the King of Holland, and the President of the French 
Republic.” Thus far, all the brethren remained 
standing, but they now resumed their seats, which, 
for the most part, they retained without again rising, 
save for the purpose of honouring a toast, or of 
addressing the assembly. The exceptione to this 
general rnle were the brethren seated on what may 
be termed the outer circle of the body of the hall, or 
in other words the Surveillants, who presided over 
the three tables arranged longitudinally in the apart- 
ment, and the brethren to their right and left, whose 
places at the banquet were nearest to the two walls 
of the room. Thns, the Vice-Presidents, as we 
should term them in England, and the brethren on 
their right and left, whose backs in either case were 
nearest to the wall, remained standing thonghout the 
various speeches, while the remainder of thoBe 
present retained their Beata, except as above stated, 
or unless the word was given that all present were 
expected to rise to their feet. 

To aasist the Chairman (or President) in his 
onerous dnties, our Belgian brethren resort to an 
expedient that we might do well to introduco into 
this country. The high, or cross-tables, as with 
ourselves, is intended for the Buperior officers of the 
Masonic body giving the entertainment, who, to- 
gether with the visitors of distinction, face the body 
of brethren sitting as it were below the salt. But 
in Belgium, two brethren at least, sit at the cross- 
table with their backs to the body of the hall. 
These are Stewards or aidesde compto the Presiding 
Officer, and their places at the banquet we are 
endeavouring to describe, were exactly opposite to 
those of the brethren on the immediate right and 
left of the Chairman ; which gave that functionary 
an uninterrupted view of the meeting over which he 
was presiding, while at the same time seating within 
easy earshot a couple of vigilant Craftsmen, who suc- 
ceeded to admiration in disceming and rightly inter- 
preting the slightest hint from the chair. These 
brethren were constantly on the move, and it was 
quite a rare occurrence to find them both seated at the 
same moment. Conspicuous above all, was their 
attention to the visitors, whose glasses they inspected 
at ever shortening intervals, and replenished acoord- 
ing to the carrying capacities of the representatives 
of the various foreign nationalities. 

The President then rose and proposed “The 
health of the Guest of the evening, Bro. P. Tempels.” 
Atevery mentionofhiscareer,asanofficialoftheotate, 
as a foremost man in literaturo, Science, jurispra- 
dence, politics, or as a Mason who had devoted his 
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"beat energies to the purificatum of their system, to 
a re vision of their ritual and to the consolidation of 
their relations with foreign jnrisdictions, the orator 
was greeted and encoaraged by enthnaiastic cheers. 
At a given signal the excellent portrait of Bro. 
Tempels, destined for the hall, was unveiled, and the 
oheering renewed. The Fresident then tnmed to 
Bro. Tempels and pinned npon his breast the hand- 
some jewel voted to him by the two Bose Croix 
Chapters of Bmssels, and folding him in a close 
embrace kissed him npon both cheeks. The cheering 
here became deafening, and the great majority of 
those present left their seats to clink glasses with 
the hero of the honr. Qniet being at length restored, 
Bro. Tempels, in a speech of much force and con- 
siderable humonr, replied at some length, bnt, as I 
am not akilled in the art of stenography, I can only 
give a condensed sketch of an address which wonld 
well merit being reprodnced in its entirety. 

Bro. Tempels begged most sincerely to thank 
the last speaker for his too partial appreciation of 
his little book “ Les Francsmafons,” and for his 
generons praise of any benefit he had been able to 
render to the Craft in Belginm. He trusted his 
efforts in both directions had been snocessfnl, bnt he 
mnst decline to take all the credit to himself . For 
his own part he wonld take that opportnnity of 
thanking several brethren for the great assistance 
they had always rendered him (the Bpeaker here 
mentioned several by name). As for his treatise, he 
wonld like to reinforce the argumenta he had nsed ; 
bnt the time and circnmstances were perhaps not 
quite fitting. Masons should ever have befoi-e them 
the claims of intellectuality and the perfecting of 
their morals, bnt they acknowledge also the exist- 
ence of certain honrs when all other thonghts give 
place to the sweet pleasures of friendship, honrs of 
delight when, assembled round the hospitable board, 
they forget the world outside the charmed circle, 
with all its cares and misery, injnstice and strife, and 
give np their very sonis to the fascination of frater- 
nal converse ; when joy blossoms amidst the crystal 
and flowers,andwheresonnd sense more oftenprevails 
than in great orations and heated polemics. He 
then took np his parable against political discourses 
in Lodge, and against empty and sterile declamation. 
“ Tliey remind me,” said he, “ of that would-be dame 
spirituelle, of whom it was said that when she had 
perpetrated a bon mot on an emetic, she was sur- 
prised not to find herself pnrged. If at table we are 
not always great philosophers and statesmen, we 
are at least always honest philosophers and men of 
common sense. When we show onr friends the 
bottom of the bottle, we also offer them the depths 
of onr hearts.” Beverting to the Bose Croix 
Chapter, Bro. Tempels thus described its work : To 
nndertake only snch stndies as each one might 
prosecute fruitfully, to enter npon them serionsly, 
withont foolhardiness, withont prejndice, and to 
gnard against the possibility that any incident of 
their work should distnrb the harmony which shonld 
exist amongst all Masons. The Chapters in Belginm 
enforced fidelity to this twofold rule ; he trnsted 
that the Lodges wonld soon retnrn to a like course 
[the orator here alluded to the unfortunate Une of. con- 
duci for some timepursued by the Lodges, frorn which it 


is the desire of the older Masons to wean them\ 
Between the two rites (Scotch and modem French) 
there was only a difference of method and a differ- 
ence of age. “ We (i.e., the Scottish Masons) are the 
veterans, our r 61 e is that of a compensated balance 
The younger Masons, with their yonthfnl vigour and 
ardonr, are the main-spring. Wanting the balance, 
the main-spring wonld nnwind itself to no pnrpose; 
wanting the spring, the balance wonld be nseless.” 
After allnding to the life and activity in the Chapters, 
Bro. Tempels made an eloqnent appeal to the Grand 
Orient of the Netherlands, represented by its Grand 
Officers at that table. He thanked the various 
illnstriouB gnests individnally for the hononr they 
had done him by their presence. Turni ng to Bro. 
Desmond, Grand Master of France, he said that no 
one conld be better placed than he was for appre- 
ciating the grandeur of the r&le played by the Craft, 
and the beneficial inflnence it was capable of exert- 
ing, if faithfnl to the Old Charges, in a country 
where political passions ran so high, and irrita ted 
one set of citizens against the other to the point 
almost of endangering the public weal. He thanked 
Bro. Sandeman and the Snpreme Conncil of England; 
Bro. Gould, Past Grand Deacon of the Grand Lodge, 
W.M. of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge, the learned 
historian, whose great work had created a new epoch 
in the stndy of Masonic antiquity ; and Bro. Speth, 
the conrteons and indefatigable Secretary of this 
same Lodge of the Quatuor Coronati, the fame of 
which had encircled the globe. “ In every country,” 
he continned, “ Lodges are necessarily colonred by 
the national temperament, and the circnmstances of 
their snrronndings ; bnt I maintain that all Masons 
shonld ever turn their faces to England, as to the 
paternal roof, just as believers in onr faith lift their 
eyes to the East, whence came their hope and their 
ideal. On the other hand, those who have remained 
in their father’s honse shonld remember, more than 
is often the case, the younger members of their 
family who have left its shelter. Every mark of 
sympathy on the part of the Grand Lodge or 
Snpreme Conncil of England wonld be a powerfnl 
enconragement on the Continent; every verdict 
prononnced by them on the condnct of Continental 
Masons wonld have a salntary inflnence, so long as 
the admonition recalled the spirit of the Old Charges, 
i.e., liberty and tolerance dominating party or 
national qnarrels.”* Bro. Tempels remarked that 
some three weeks back he had been fortunate enongh 
to be present at the annual meeting of the Grand 
Masters of Germany and had been a witness to the 
elevation of their ideas and aspirations. Many of 
those illustrions brothers had decided to be present 
that evening, bnt the melancholy death of the 
Emperor had prevented their attendance. The 
Grand Master of Switzerland also was debarred from 
being with them by illness. “ If,” he said, “ a mere 
feeling of amity has been sufficient to almost assemble 
aronnd this board a great number of the heads of 


* It may be u well to explaln that In Belgium the Lodges show s tra- 
deney to meddle with political questione. The Chapters admit to their 
Degrees only sueh llasons ea are (ree from this defeci, and seek to lndoce 
the Lodges to give np a practioe which ean only resuit in mWortune to the 
Craft. In thl« undertakwg they oeturelly dealre the suppo rt of onr own 
Grand Lodge, with which they eameetly desire to exchange rspresantatives, 
and it Is somewhat dUBcult to make them understana that we eannot 
reeognise a Supreme Oouncil ln any way. 
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-European Masonry, I am assnredly justified in 
-hoping before my death to see auch a re-nnion in the 
intereat of the Craft univeraal. That day wonld be 
the starting point of a new epoch in the history of 
•the Craft, one in which ita univeraality wonld be 
affirmed in apiteof parties and nationalities. 1 have 
no great faitn in thoae numeroua assem blies called 
• ‘conventa,’ bnt I believe we ahonld not be diaap- 
pointed in expecting valnable reanlta from periodical 
meetinga, attended, aa in Germany, by the Grand 
Masters. Then ahonld we aee onr In8titntion, 
. fonnded aa it is npon a like reapect for ali religions 
and systema of philoaophy, imposing no particular 
faith npon ita members, and remaining atrictly ont- 
Bide all politica, become the most powerful agent of 
moral and aocial progreaa ever invented by man.” 

The word was then given to Bro. Jottrand, the 
Grand Chancellor General, who delivered himaelf of 
a comprehensive toaat, inclnding “The Snpreme 
Conncil, the Grand Orient, the Chapters and Lodges 
of Belginm, the Scottiah Bite in Holland, the Grand 
Orient of France, the Snpreme Conncil of England, 
the Grand Lodge of England, the Quatuoi Coronati 
'Lodge, and the Grand Orient of Holland,” coupling 
with each body the name of one of the distingnished 
gneats preaent and seated at the High Table. 

Bro. Van Osenbrdggkn replied for the Scottiah 
Bite in Holland ; Bro. Rbisse for the Belgian Grand 
Orient ; and Bro. Desmond, Grand Master of France, 
for the Orient of that conntry. 

Bro. Sandeman (apeaking in fluent French), 
replied on behalf of the Snpreme Conncil, 33°, of 
England, and thanked the brethren preaent for the 
cordial manner in which the toaat of Engliah Free- 
masons had been proposed and received. Being a 
foreigner, and conseqnently nnaccnatomed to deliver 
apeeches in the French tongue, his remarks wonld be 
brief ; bnt his words wonld not be the lesa sincere, as 
they wonld come from hia heart. The aim and the 
object of Freemasonry was the same everywhere, 
viz., the progress of hnmanity, help to the indigent, 
and brotherly love among themselves. Some people 
snpposed that becanse Freemasonry was open to all 
it waa withont religion and withont politica. He 
contended that anch persona erred. Freemasonry 
had both ita religion and ita politica ; the religion of 
a Freemason waa a belief in God ; hia politica, a 
prompt and cheerfnl obedience to the laws of the 
conntry in which he had been born, aa well as of 
that in which he reaided. Bro. Sandeman then gave 
an account of the three great Maeonie Charitiea of 
England, stating that an annual festival was held 
for each, at which anma varying from £12,000 to 
£15,000 were ordinarily oollected, adding that at a 
recent festival of the Institntion for Girls, which waa 
hononred by the preaence of H.B.H. the Prince of 
Walea aa President, and which, being a Centenary 
Festival, waa naturally an exceptional oocaaion, a 
eollection was announced amonnting to 1,250,000 
franes. (Appianae). That was, he snbmitted, a 
very large sum. Before ooncluding, Bro. Sandeman 
adverted to the hearty manner in which they 
dedicated the seoond toaat of the evening to her 
Majeaty the Que en of the British Bealm. English- 
men, he said, were all proud of tbeir Qneen — they 
loved and reepeoted their Qneen — not only aa a 


Qneen, bnt also as an example to all women in the 
world, whether aa a daughter, a wife, or a mother. 
On behalf, therefore, of the English brethren preaent, 
he thanked them for their graciouB compliment to 
the English country. Finally, he thanked them 
heartily and sincerely for the opportunity of being 
preaent at a festival given in hononr of a brothe^ 
who had done ao mnch for Freemasonry in Belginm 
(Bro. Tempelal, for their general kindness, their 
great hospitality, and, above all, for the fraternal 
sen timente which evidently characterised Free- 
masonry in Belginm as well as it did in all parta of 
the civilized globe. 

Bro. R. F. Gould said that the previona speaker, 
thongh attired that evening in the regalia of the A. 
and A.S.R., 33°, held higher rank than himaelf 
under the Grand Lodge of England, and therefore 
he (Bro. Gonld) considered that it would be unneces- 
sary for him to do more than express hia fnll con- 
cnrrence in all that had fallen from Bro. Sandemap 
with reapect to the practical working of that body. 
His further observations wonld also be of a brief 
character, as he felt conatrained to address the 
brethren in his own native tongue, and shonld leave 
to his compagnon de voyage, the Secretary of the 
Qnatnor Coronati Lodge, the task of pulling the 
labouring oar in the enterprise npon which they had 
jointly embarked. Bnt there were, after all, a 
number of English brethren preBent, besidea many 
others to whom the English langnage was as familiar 
as their mother tongne, and to each of these classes 
he wonld therefore in some measure address himself. 
Varions governing Masonic bodies were repreaented 
that evening at the hospitable board of “ Les Amis 
Philanthropos, ” and it might be asked on what 
grounds were the two representatives of the Qnatnor 
Coronati Lodge — Bro.Speth and himself — bracketted, 
if he might nse the expression, with the distin- 
guiahed brethren around them, who hailed respec- 
tively from Grand Lodges, Grand Orients, and 
Snpreme Conncila. To that a two-fold anawer might 
be returned, the first and most important being that 
while a dne snbordination to Masonic authority was 
nndonbtedly one of the first obligations cast npon a 
member of the Craft; a proper comprehension of 
the general scheme of Masonry — of its paat history, 
and of the aims and principies of the existing 
Society — was equally incumbent npon the Freemason 
who was imbued with a gennine love of the Institu- 
tion. The advancement of Masonic knowledge was 
the miasion to which the Quatuor Coronati Lodge 
was dedicated, and constituted in fact the raison 
d'etre of its existence. How far the Lodge had 
fnlfilled its self-appointed mission it was not for him 
to say, thongh the few worda he had to add wonld to 
some extent snpply the anawer, and at the same time 
explain more particnlarly the reason why the Master 
and Secretary of the Lodge were taking part in the 
festival of that evening. It was the desire of the 
Qnatnor Coronati Lodge to unite by a closer tie than 
the ordinary bond of Masonry, the wide band of 
stndents who were intereBted in Masonic research. 
For that pnrpose an Outer or Correspondence Circle 
had been institnted, and among the brethren who 
had joined it was Bro. Tempels, to do hononr to 
whom all present that evening were assembled. The 
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Mas ter and Secretary of the Q nat nor Coronati Lodge 
had therefore attended very willingly at the compU- 
mentary banqnet given to a member of the literary 
Bociety attached to that body, and nothing conld have 
given them greater pleasnre than to find from the 
testimony of ali those brethren with whom they had 
conversed since their arrival in Brnssels, that the 
estimate they had already formed of his great Services 
to Freemasonry was adjndged to be a correct one. 
There remained, however, one pleasing task, bnt that 
be shonid perform a litti© later, and with the assist- 
ance of Bro. Speth, who wonld next proceed to 
address them in a langnage with which they were 
more familiar. 

The necessity of the case nowthrnsts npon me the 
nncongenial task of reporting myself. Speaking in 
French, I said (as nearly as I conld snheeqnently recol- 
lect:) “ My first dnty is to express on behalf of my 
W.M., Bro. Gonld, and myself, onr high appreciation 
of the compliment paid ns in associating onr names 
with those of the distingnished brethren and bodies 
inclnded in this toast, and more especially of the 
loving-kindne88 and fraternal conrtesy extended to 
ns at this board. Apart from the fact that Bro. 
Tempels and your Supreme Conncil are members of 
onr literaiy society or Correspondence Circle, we 
came amongst yon as strangers, bnt shall leave yon 
firmly convinced that we are parting from trne and 
trnsty friends and brothers. The warmth that 
pervades onr hearts wonld find poor expression in 
words, even were I nsing my mother tongue, bnt 
fettered as I am by the nse of a langnage with which 
I have been nnfamiliar for some ten years past, I 
despair of conveying any adeqnate idea of the state 
of onr feelings. We have met here this evening to 
do hononr to one of the foremost Masons in Belgium, 
a brother who is at the same time in the front rank 
as a man of letters, law, Science, and politice. Heis 
also foremost in another sphere. When sixteen 
months ago we fonnded onr Correspondence Circle, 
now nnmbering some three-hnndred-and-thirty 
members of ali nations and kindred, Bro. Tempels 
was one of the very first to apply for admission. 
His ciear intellect at once grasped the valne of the 
work to which we had dedicated onr efforts, and his 
application for membership arrived within a month 
of the issue of onr first circular. Let me here assnre 
him that of all onr Circle he is not the last in onr 
regard. If any proof were wanting of his right to 
onr loving consideration, that proof is ready to hand, 
in a book written by him entitled ‘Les Francs- 
mafoss.' This work has been translated into 
German, and one chapter was given in English in 
onr ‘ Transactione.’ If it be asked why the whole 
has not been rendered into English, the answer is 
prompt. With the exception of some unnecessary 
historical remarks which are open to adverse 
criticism, the whole teaching of the book is in exact 
accordance with English doctrine and dogma. Its 
translation was therefore unnecessary. If yon will 
kindly bear in mind that I am an Engliehman, a 
matter, I presnme, of no great difficnlty — ‘ for my 
speech bewrayeth me ’ — yon will acknowledge that 
snch a statement, deliberately made, involves very 
high praise. Every word of doctrine, every precept 
of morality, every injunction of charity, forbearance, 


and temperance, every assertion of individual liberty 
contained in that work, is in complete accordance 
with onr ideas, and merita yonr own serious stndy. 
Rnmonrs reach us from Belgium of Maeonie acte 
which we must brand as un-Mcwonic ; we are nnable 
to approve at all times your practice ; but this I will 
safely say, if yon adopt for your theory and Standard 
the exposition of our Bro. Tempels, and strictly con- 
form thereto, then shall we in England be able to 
concur in all yonr actions, and unreservedly approve 
yonr ways. 

Some few months back onr Lodge resolved to 
adopt a medal to be worn at will by every member 
of onr Lodge and Correspondence Circle. The dies 
for this medal are now complete, bnt only one medal 
has as yet been stmck, which medal I now hold in 
my hand. Neither the W.M., nor myself, nor any 
member of onr Lodge has yet received a medal, 
although in a very short time, I have no doubt, it 
will possibly be worn by thousands. The medal in 
my hand differs in no respect from that which wonld 
be worn by the greatest of Masons were he a mem- 
ber of onr Circle, save that it bears the name of Bro. 
Tempels and the words ‘ from No. 2076, 23/6/88,’ 
on the rim. This medal, the first ever completed, 
the W.M., Bro. Gonld, will now, on behalf of onr 
Lodge, present to Bro. Tempels, and long may he 

E re serve health and strength to wear it among yon. 

iet it be a token of the tie which binds him, and 
throngh him, all Belgian Masons, to the Lodge 
Quatuor Coronati.” 

During the latter part of this speech Bro. Gonld 
left his place, and advancing to Bro. Tempels, whose 
radiant conntenance expressed his pleasnre, pinned 
the jewel to his breast. The whole proceeding, 
which was, of conrse, quite unexpected, was the 
canse of evident gratification to the brethren present, 
and was attended by much cheering. 

Qniet being at length restored, Bro. Libftink, 
Grand Orator of the Grand Orient of the Netherlands, 
replied for that Body in Dntch (or Flemish) a 
langnage almost as nniversally nnderstood in Belgium 
as French. 

Here it hecomes necessary to interrnpt my 
narrative in order to explain one pecnliar featnre of 
Lodge life in Belginm. It wonld appear tbat in 
Antwerp there are many resident bnsiness men of 
ALmerican, Scottish, Irish, and English birth, not a 
few of whom are Masons. These brethren were 
natnrally desirons of meeting as a Lodge and eventu- 
ally gained their ends by joining the Lodge “ Les 
Eldves de Themis” at Antwerp, which works in 
Flemish. Since that date every officer in the Lodge 
has had an English-speaking Depnty, and the Lodge 
meets nnder these Depnties at stated intervals, worka 
in English according to the ritnal of the Grana 
Lodge of England, admits English-speaking candi- 
datos, and wears English clothing. The appearance 
of a score of English aprons and collars amongst tha 
regalia of the Grand Orient of Belginm, which » 
quite different, was snfficiently striking. These 
brethren were overjoyed to welcome the Bntish 
visitors. Having on several occasions left my seat to 
Bit amongst them in the body of the halll each time 
experienced great difficnlty in regaining my plw» so 
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great was the fraternal feeling shown me. Bnt to 
proceed with my report. 

Bro. Geo. Rickard, the Immediate Past Deputy 
Maater of the Lodge, next claimed the parole, and 
addressing Bro. Tempels in English, thanked him 
for the Services he had rendered them, in particular 
for facilitating the arrangement above allnded to. 

Bro. Tempels then proposed “ The Health of 
the Ladies, and especially of the wife of the Presi- 
dent.” Handing Bro. De Yergnier one of the hnge 
bonqnets which graced the banqneting table, he 
hegged him to give it to her with the fraternal 
regards of the brethren present. 

About this period of the evening the proceedings 
seemed to pass by an easy transition to the final, or 
oonversational, stage, and though speeches stili con- 
tinned to be delivered, they in no wise interrnpted 
the general flow of langnage, which in a more 
snbdned key, was taking place in every portion of 
the Hali. Nor did the obvions fact that their 
eloqnence was falling npon deaf e ars in any way 
disconrage a certain nnmber of orato rs, from whose 
gesticnlations alone conld any idea be formed of the 
snbject matter of their various disconrses. CofEee 
soon after made its appearance, and the Stewards 
proceeded to divide the remaining bonqnets amoag 
the company, handing bunches of roses to each gnest 
seated at the High Table. While this was taking 
place, a well-known Brnssels singer, whose name 
has escaped my recollection, was introdnced. He 
was borne into the Hali astride a beer barrel, and 
deposited on the dais. Attired in a flowing flaxen 
wig and beard, with shirt open at the chest, and a 
skin thrown over his shonlders, this impersonator of 
Gambrinus flonrished a huge Delft mng in his hand, 
and intoned some ancient drinking song to a spirited 
air ; bnt, as far as the words are concerned, the bozz 
of conversation was so great, that we conld arrive at 
no conclnsion with regard to the langnage nsed by 
the vocalist, who, for all we knew to the contrary, 
might have been chanting his ditty in one of the 
choicest of the Olympian dialects. 

On the following day a very pleasant excnrsion 
was made by a few of the brethren, inclnding Bros. 
Tempels, Desmond, Sandeman, Baron Crentz, Yan 
Osenbrnggen, Lieftink, Cohen, and others, to Dinant, 
on the river Mense, distant some sixty miles from 
Brnssels, where they passed a very pleasant day and 
evening, retnming to Brnssels on the Monday. 
Dnring this outing a great deal of discussion natur- 
ally took place as to the snbject of differences in 
feeling and in working Freemasonry in various 
countries ; bnt in everything which passed, a most 
thorongh goodwill and cordiality prevailed, and we 
have it verbally from Bro. Sandeman, who was the 
only Englishman present at the excnrsion — Bro. 
Gonld and myself having been reluctantly compelled 
to tum onr faces homewards on the 24th — that 
nothing conld possibly exceed the Jcindness and 
cordiality which he received at the hands of the 
brethren with whom he was associated on that 
occasion. 

In conclnsion, it may be remarked that the 
numerical strength of the Belgian Lodges is, in most 
cases sufficiently large, according to onr inaniar 


notions, to justify a considcrable snb-division of 
their component atoms. 

The two Lodges in Brnssels, we were informed, 
each numbers between fonr and five hnndred mem- 
bers. The Rose Croix chaptera, though unduly 
strong, from an English point of view, are less un- 
wieldy tban the Lodges, and, curionsly enongh, in 
moral sentiment, the two sets of bodies are the 
veritable antipodes of each other, the Lodges being 
arrayed on the side of progress — a term in Belgium, 
as in France, rather implying a descent from liberty 
to licence, — while the Chaptera snpply the nsefnl 
fnnction of a drag, which prevents the brethren of 
the “ Bine Degrees ” from advancing too far in the 
direction of either socialism or innovation. 

The annexed engraving represents onr Lodge 
Medal, the firet one struck having been presented to 
onr Bro. Tempels. 



Snnday was passed by ns at Bruges and Ostend, 
which we left by the Belgian Mail Boat at 8.30 
p.m., and enjoyed a most deligbtful moonlight trip 
to Dover, arriving at 1 o’clock. On Monday mom- 
ing we experienced little difficnlty in finding an 
obliging hoatman, who for a consideration pnlled us 
ont to sea, and enabled us to rid onrselves of Conti- 
nental dust by a glorious dip in English waters : 
bnt nothing short of a plunge into Lethe itself will 
efface from onr inemories the splendid cordiality of 
which we were the recipients at the hands of onr 
Dutch and Belgian brethren. Finally, a hasty lunch 
and the mid-day train landed ns in London in time 
to dress for onr own St. John’s Festival at 5 o’clock, 
a worthy conclnsion to a most enjoyable and well- 
spent holiday. 

G. W. Speth, Secretary. 


UTEBABT. 

“ Latomia,” (a Leipzig fortnightlv) of the 5th 
May, reprodnces a translation of Bro. Gould’s lecture 
on “ Some Old Scottish Masonic Cnstoms.” 

The “South African Freemason” is now reach- 
ing ns with more regnlarity. We thank the Editor 
and are pleased to note what we predicted wonld be 
the case, a great improvement both in matter and 
manner. Its colnmns deprecate any idea of an inde- 
pendent Grand Lodge for South Africa bnt advocate 
the erection of at least one extra District Grand Lodge, 
for groups of Grand Lodges which are at present 
directly dependent npon England. 
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The “ New Zealand Mail,” Dnnedin, is also sup- 
plied to our Library through the kindness of the 
f>roprietors. It is aremarkably well edited monthly 
and its editorials for some months past are occnpied 
in recommending the formation of one Grand Lodge 
for New Zealand. The Craft in the Islands is at 
present govemed by twelve bodies ; the three Grand 
Lodges of England, Ireland, and Scotland, five 
English, one Irish, and three Scottish District Grand 
Lodges. With the argnments of the Editor we 
are not specially concerned, they are temperately 
advanced and generally fair, save and ezcepting the 
Btatement that the Grand Lodge of England levies 
heavy contributions on the Colonial Lodges. 

The only fees payable by Colonial Brethren and 
Lodges, are as follows : — in each case we annex the 
corresponding fee paid by brethren in England. 

District. 

A Wsrrsnt for* New Lodge £6 6 0 £18 l&s. for London, ud £10 10«. 

for the Prorinoe» 

Begistntloo of e Muon 0 7 t I17t td. for London, 17«. fld. for 

the Provinoes. 

Fees of Honor (to fond of 

Benevolence) . . Nll From £10 10». to £6 Ga. 

Qnartenge (te fond of Bene- 

rolence) .. Nll is. per ennnm for each member, 

ProvlncUl Lodges paying hslf 
tbls smount to Otsnd Lodge 
and half to thelr Provlnclsl 
Grand Lodge. 


refraining from prononncing any verdict on th| 
correctness of his opinions, the Conference acknow- 
ledges that the anthor has striven to apply to 
Masonic History the canons of serions historica! 
research and criticism. 

Bro. Dr. Rnd. Mannel, in the “ Freimaurer* 
Zeitung ” of the 12th May and following numbere, re- 
prodnces from the Archives of the Lodge in H&lle, 
the eight original orders or fnndament&l principies 
of the Striet Observance, as formnlated by Br. E. J. 
G. Schmidt, in 1753, and approved by the Baron 
von Hund on the 16th January of that year. They 
occnpied the same position in this Rite as the 014 
Charges prefixed to the EngliBh Book of Constitu- 
tione, and are both cnrious and valnable to the 
stndent of onr antiqnities. We thank Bro Mannel 
for forwarding us the nnmhers in qnestion. 

“ Latomia ” 16th Jnne, 1888, devotes five colnmns 
to a criticism and appreciative review of Bro. Lane’s 
“Masonic Recorda.” It is jnstly described as “a 
pattern work, the thoroughness of which leaves 
nothing to be desired.” A great portion of Bro. 
Hnghan’s introdnetion is translated verhatim. 


It will be seen that the Lodge makes but one 
payment for its warrant, and this single payment is 
one-third the snm paid hy a London Lodge: and 
that an English Lodge has to pay beyond that, 4s. a 
ear for each member. Nevertheless our Colonial 
rethren are entitled to participate in the henefits of 
onr Fund of Benevolence to which they pay nothing, 
their very small contributions going entirely to the 
Fund of General Purposes. 

Thb Bauhatte, Leipsic, 7th January last, devotes 
a few words of affectionate remembrance to onr late 
Bro. Rev. A. F. A. Woodford. 

The Latomia also bewails the untiznely decease 
of Bro. Woodford. 

On p. 132 we annonnced a Masonic Conference 
at Brns8els, to take place on the 28th and 29th March 
last. The following resolutione passed at this Con- 
ference will doubtless intereat onr readers. 

No. 4. — The Conference viewB with great 
approval the formation in London of the Lodge 
Qu&taor Coronati, composed exclnsively of Masonic 
students and authors. The Conference is of opinion: 
o, that in many conntries similar Lodges might be 
erected ; b, that failing such erection, ali regular 
goveming Masonic bodies should, like the Snp. 
Council, and Grand Orient of Belgium, estahlish 
“ Historic Committees ” ; c, that a reciproca! con- 
nection between these Lodges and Committees wonld 
be easily arranged on their own initiative ; d, that it 
is desirable to facilitate the extension of the “ Cor- 
respondence Circle ” attached to this Lodge, whilst 
expressing a hope that the Lodge may see its way to 
publish in their original language, any matters which 
may be addressed to its Secretary and which it may 
consider sufficiently important. 

No. 5. — The Conference congratulatos Bro. 
Gonld, of England, on the prodnetion of his import- 
ant work “ The History of Freemasonry.” Wnilst 


The history of the Lodge “ Canongate Kilwin- 
ning,” No. 2, Scottish Constitntion, by Bro. Allen 
Mackenzie, P.M., (R.W.M. 1883-87,) has heen pub- 
lished. The Records of the Lodge extend from 
1677 to 1888. This Lodge is, for many reasons, one of 
the most interesting on the Roll of the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland. 

On p. 129 we had occasion to review a treatise 
on the nature of Freemasonry by Bro. Tempels of 
Brussels, and expressed unqualified admiration of 
onr brother’s views. We bave seen no cause to 
modify onr opinion, which bas been reinforced by 
the fact that the Grand Lodge of Darmstadt has 
ordered it to be translated into German for the 
benefitof the Lodges under its jnrisdiction. It is pre- 
faced by a historical introdnetion which we refrawed 
from criticising, becanse avowedly nnnecessary for 
the purpose of the treatise, but we did mention thst 
this inti^oduction was open to criticism. TheGerman 
translation has, however,beenreviewedhyBro.Findel 
in his organ “ Bauhutte,” and he devotes two numbers 
to demolishing Bro. Tempels’ historical views. Bro. 

Findel is quite rightin hisgeneralonslanght,althongh 
we thinkalittleless acrimony wouldhave beeninbetter 

taste and that a little more space might have been 
devoted to the more congenial task (to ns, at least) 
of acknowledging the truth and good sense of the 
major portion of the book. 

With ali this, however, we should have noconcern, 
Bro. Tempels is quite capable of fighting his own 
battles, and the imprimatur of the Grand Lodge of 
Darmstadt will probably, in his opinion, outweigb 
the virnlent attack of Bro. Findel. We merely 
mention the matter at ali, in order to introduce to 
onr readers a few passages which cannot fail to amuse 
them. Bro. Findel “ runs-a-muck ” in the following 
diverting fashion. 

“ Bro Tempels alludes repeatedly to the Fratre* 
Pontifices as predecessors of the Freemasons. Here 
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he obviously imitatos Gonld, who follows Rebold, 
whoee History is based upon tbe German Archseo- 
logist K rause. Wbat Bro. Gonld may perbaps have 
read, stndied and verified, is beyond oar ken. Prob- 
ably not mncb worth talking abont ! At any rato 
it is suspicions that Gould takes from Rebold, with- 
Qut comment, the section on the French Compagnon- 
n&ge, which. is absolntely nnconnected with Free- 
masonry ; that he equally without criticism, lugs in 
the bridge-builders, and ezalts without the least 
fonndation, the Hermeticists, Rosicrncians, and 
Oaballists.* Bro. Gonld in his sii volume History 
labours at the outset under the disadvantage that he 
is not a Historian, bnt a Tendency-writer, + because he 
was obliged to reckon with the preference of his 
conntrymen for the High Degrees.f What enormons 
industry and research did not Schneider and Krause 
bring to bear, even if we refrain from speaking of 
the conscientious labours of Schroder and his 
colleagues ! But of all this the fanltily instructed 
Brothers Tempels and Gonld know absolntely nothing. 
Kloss, the Father of Masonic research, most certainly 
read and tested the greater part of the 5393 numbers 
catalogued in his Bibliography. In like manner the 
writer of this article read and weighed the 2,800 
numbers of Taute’s Catalogue, besides drawing upon 
the resonrces of the Libraries of Lodges Minerva at 
Leipsic, Three Hilis at Freiberg, and of the British 
Museum. In England the study of Masonic History 
and the enconragement of Masonic research is stili 
y onng. Before the appearance of the English Ed ition 
«f onr History and our Masonic Pilgrimage to York, 
no one in England troubled himself about Masonic 
study ; in this respect there reigned completo dark- 
ness.§ The younger powers|| have now united in the 
Lodge Quatuor Coronati, but will and cannot possibly 
produce any results equal in the remotest degree to 
those of Schroder and the Engbund.^ The foremost 
English Student, who really prodnced much that is 
new and valuable, is D. Mnrray Lyon in Edinburgh; 
but Bros. Speth, Gonld, and Co. present everywhere 
a picture of prejudice,** ignorance of the fields of re- 
search which have already been stndied andexhausted 
and an obvious dilettantism. Let this, however, not 
prevent us acknowledging what is honest and merit- 
orious in their endeavours.” 

We have already had occasion, on p. 131, to 
allude to the amusing conceit of our Bro. Findel. We 
shall, therefore, make no attempt to refute his present 
deliyerances beyond the running commentary already 
supplied in the foregoing foot-notes. But we have 
thought the whole passage given above, too good, 
too diverting and characteristio to be shelved, and 

* As » eorrecHvs to this totally wrong ststement rssd the remerkj oo 
p. SI. Vol. n. ot Oonld’8 history. The passtge which Findel even na 
crlbbed from Rebold we ere oneble to flnd. 

t This le Utenlly trenaleted and we presume meue that Bro. Gould 
wrote. es it were, from e brief, i«. to order. 

1 In thte connection ej Vol III p. 83, Iset two Unes ei teq : or p. 78, 
the flist rix linee of tbe eeoond pangrspb. The remsrks there mede ere es 
deprecato ry of the High Degrees as eny ever penned by Findel, elthongh 
we gladly confees they ere conched in more dignlfled lengnsge. 

t Qf. onr remsrks on p. 181 of the Transactione. 

| Thase youngttert include Masonic Studente ot over a qnerter of e cen- 
tnry*s etanding 1 

5 AUterery eodety formeriy etteched to the Qrand Lodge of Hamburg. 

* * Beoanse they will not accept the Stelnmets theory, bolete red up by 
Findel and based upon a palpeble Ile— cf. p. 33, CoL L lait lines of Trans- 


have translated it for tbe benefit of onr readers. As 
regards his criticism of Bro. Gonlds’ labours it oan 
only be accounted for ou one of three propositions. 
Either Bro. Findel has read the work and does noi 
understand plain English, or, — he has not read it and 
evolves his stricturos from his inner conscibusness, — 
or, he deliberately “ saith that which is not.” TJntil 
otherwise informed Masonic Charity constrains us 
to adopt the firat supposition. But we do know that 
his appreciation of Dr. Kloss is genuine. He has 
proved it. Whole passages, amonnting to many 
pages of his History are taken Verbatim et Literatvn 
from the works of the leamed Doctor, withont the 
faintest acknowledgment, or evcn the compliment 
of inverted commas. If imitation be the sincerest 
form of flattery, how much more so plagiarism ! 

In the “ Athenenm ” of July 7th, there appears 
over the Signature “ Juan F. Riano ” the following 
notice : — “ La Espana Masdnica, or Freemasonry in 
Spain, by Taxil is said to have been compiled from 
original docnments in tbe possession of the author.” 

Can any member of onr “ Circle ” elucidate the 
above passage by Bome further particulare in regard 
to the History in qnestion ? Wehave before us Nos. 
9 and 10, November, 1886, of a Madrid fortnightly, 
entitled, La Emana Masdnica ; and the firet article 
there in is entitled La Masoneria en Espana. It is a 
mere sketch, and contams nothing that may not be 
fonnd in Buch works as the Handbuch or Oould's 
History. Neither is it signed “Taxil,” for all of 
which reasons we are hardly able to identify it with 
the compilation mentioned in the Atheneum. As it 
breaks off at 1865 there is possibly a continuatum, 
and the History of the last 20 years may perhaps 
justify the expression “ Original Docnments.” If so, 
we shonld be glad to see the following numbers, and 
appeal to our Spanish membera to assist us. 


OBITU ART. 

His Majesty the Emperor Frederick m. of 
Germany, King of Prussia, Patron of the German 
Lodges of Freiemasons, Past Grand Mae ter of the 
Order in the National Grand Lodge of all Germany 
at Berlin, passed away on the 15th Jnne last. Our 
Imperial and Royal Brother was born 18th October, 
1831, and ascended the throne on the 9th March, 
1888. In his death the German Brotherhood suffers 
a severe loss. We hope to present our readers with 
an account of his masonic career in our next num- 
ber. German Lodges, without exception, are accns- 
tomed to keep the ancient Craft Festi val of St. John. 
In consequence of this sad occurrence they have all 
refrained from so doing this year, inclnding the 
German-speaking “ Pilgrim ” Lodge in London. 

Bro. G. Parker Brockbank, Past Grand Stand- 
ard Bearer nuder the Grand Lodge of England, died 
suddenly on Saturday, 2nd Jnne last. He was a 
member of onr Correspondence Circle, and contribu- 
ted at varions times to the Masonic Press. In 
Masonic literature he will be best remembered by 
his History of St. John’s Lodge, No. 221, Bolton 
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£1880] , and by the History of tbe Anchor and Hopa 
Lodge, No. 37, Bolton, [1882], the latter compiled 
jointly with Bro. Newton. We were ne ver fortunate 
enough to make onr Brothers personal acqnaintance, 
bnt his letters to ns, extending over some years are 
marked by great geniality, and lea ve ns no canse 
for wonder at the deep regret nniversally expressed 
by those who knew him. 

We regret to annonnce the death of Bro. Samaei 
B. Oldham, for many vears Depaty Grand Secretary 
of the Grand Lodge of Ireland. He was interred in 
Monnt Jerome Cemetery, Dublin, on Tnesday, 12th 
Jane, 1888. There was a very large attendanoe of 
Grand and Provincial Grand Officere, and the Grand 
Chaplain, the Rev. P. Gibson, delivered a very 
tonching address in the Mortaary Chapel. 


BXTXA.OTE ROM 

cobbespondence, notes, *©. 

GERMANT. 

Our leamed Correspondence Member, Dr. W. 
Begemann, of Rostock, Mecklenbnrg, was on the 9th 
May elected Provincial Grand Master of Mecklen- 
burg, ander the Grand National Lodge, at Berlin. 
Gratifying as this would be in any case, our pleasnre 
is mach enhanced by the fact that Bro. Begemann 
has been elected to this high office distinctly on 
account of his Services to Masonic Literatnre and 
Research. We congratulate our Brother heartily 
on his well-merited elevation. 

Germant possesses now 382 Lodges. During 
1887 the Lodges were increased by 1, and the 
membership by 179. (Bro. Beck, Dresden). 

The Imperial Statthalter in Alsaoe-Loraine, 
Prince Hohenlohe, has granted a sabsidy of £150 
to the Lodge in Malhouse, towards the erection of a 
Masonic Hali. ( Ibid ). 

Dresden. — The date of the constitation of the 
Dresden Lodge “ The three Swords, and Astraea of 
the budding Rue,” has been long fixed as the 6th 
Janaary, 1740, the exact date not being ascertain- 
able by documentary evidence. It is, however, very 
probable that the event shoald be dated two year’s 
earlier, i.e., 1738, becaase in that year Count 
Rutowski founded the first Saxon Lodge in Dresden, 
under the nam e “ Aux trois Aigles.” From this 
sprang almost immediately the lodge “Aux trois 
Glaives d’or,” or Lodge of the Three Golden Swords. 
Onthe 7th September, 1831, this lodge amalgamated 
with Astraea (date of Constitation, 22nd September, 
1815), and stili floarishes ander the conjoint name. 
This lodge meets in one hall with the lodge of the 
“ Three Golden Apples," founded at Wildenfels, 27th 
November, 1776, and removed to Dresden in 1781. 
They now purpose rebuilding and extending their 
premises. A loan of 205,000 marks (£10,250) was 
ann ounced and covered thrice over. The “Three 
Swords ” having in anticipation accumulated a re- 
serve fand of 30,000 marks, is enabled to leave the 


annaal subscription of ita members at the preaenl 
fi gure, bat the members of the “ Three Goldea 
Apples ” have been ander the necessity of raisiag 
theirs from 36 to 40 marks. The Hali was first 
occupied 50 years ago. 

The third Dresden Lodge, “Of the Bmen 
Pillars,” celebrated its 25th Anniversary on the 24th 
Jnne of this year. 

In the seventh decade of last century the follow. 
ing lodges existed also in Dresden : — “ Of the Three 
Pomegranates," “ Edward,” and “ St. John of the 
Travellers.” The last named was known later on u 
“ Of the trne Friends,” bat amalgamated in 1772 
with the “ Three Swords.” The two former did not 
enjoy a prolonged existenoe. A furtlier movement 
has only shown itself lately. A project is openlj 
discassed to form a new Lodge with High Degreee! 
and, therefore, exclnsively Christian ! It is intended 
to erect the new Lodge in a f&shionable qaarter of 
Dresden for the gentry and capitalists, and it will 
possibly enter apon its career next year. (Ibid.) 

The Grand Duke of Hesse in an andience with 
Bro. Brand, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge ut 
Darmstadt, expreBsed his acknowledgment of the 
laadable tendency of the Brotherhood, and presented 
each of the 8 Lodges in his States with a portrait of 
himself. 

SWITZERLAND. 

We extract the following from the last anniul 
address of the Grand Master of Switzerland, as »- 
ported by “ Latomia.” — “ I shoald like further to 
direct yoar attention to Libraries, which should ei ist 
in ali Lodges. I say should, becaase in many Lodgee 
they are wanting or almost so, albeit MasonryBtren- 
aonsly requires of its members that its histoiy b» 
deeply stadied. Emphatically, it is not sufficient 
for as to rejoice only in ritualistic perfection ro 
working, or in the inspiring deliverances of a g°°“ 
Orator. The spirit of the time insists that we, who 
claim to be Freemasons, should know the association 
to which we belong, that we should study its histon 
and appreciate the significance thereof. By the» 
means aloae can we possibly become good Masons, 
and therefore it is necessary to devote more care to 
oar libraries, and to ceaselessly encourage onr 
brethren to use them.” 

IT ALT. 

Tdrin. — L odge “ Cavour ” has issaed a printed 
report concluding with a programme of activity for 
the members outside the Lodge. Their efforts ar® 
to be directed towards, — 

The Suppression of Daels, Lotteries, and Pro 9 ' 
titation ; Encouragement of Temperance ; Extenti 
of Dlectorcd Privileges and the Bights of 
Abolition of Capital Punishment; Advancement »1 
Free- trade ; Beplacement of the Standing Army ® 
National Militia; Bejection of War; Freedo m 
Labour ; strioter control over Food; Prevention °‘ 
Infectdon; Asylams for the Necessitous; Erection 
of Workhoases ; Organieation of Labour ; Co-oper* - 
tive Societies ; Cremation ; Distribation of InstrnC' 
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tive Tracta ; Free Education ; Combating Supers ti- 
tion ; Reporta of Scientific Progress ; Encouragement | 
of Study and Invention, when not applied to war ; 
and the Snpport of Artista. 

Thia ia a very wide field of activity and diaplaya 
jnnch eameatneaa on the part of onr Italian brothera, 
bnt it i8 needleaa to point ont that, according to onr 
JEnglish views of the dntiea of Craftsmen, some of 
theae anbjecta are qnite ontside the legitimate aphere 
of Freemasonry and trench npon political, and there- 
fore forbidden, ground. Thoae in italics certainly 
do 80 , and as regards some of the others mnch depends 
npon the light in which they are regarded. 

TURKEY. 

The Lodge “ Italia Riaorta ” lately gave a 
Charity-Ball in Constantinople. The govemor of 
■Pera handed in a snbacription of £100, and an 
autograph letter from the Snltan, in which he 
expressed hia thanks for the assistance hitherto 
rendered to the poor of hia capital by the Free- 
maaona. (Bro. Beck, Dresden.) 

FRANCE. 

Monsieur Carnot, lately deceased, the father 
of the President of the French Repnblic, narrowly 
miased attaining the higheat hononrs in the Craft in 
1870, on the retirement of Grand Master Mellinet. 
A vote was passed by the Grand Orient on the 9th 
Jtme, 1870, that it was expedient to abolish the 
office of Grand Master, and place it in commission, 
bnt as the assembly did not consider itself compe- 
tent to act on the Tote there and then, it was 
decided to place the qnestion before the Lodges, and 
call a meetmg of the Grand Orient in 1871, to revise 
the Constitntions and apecially consider this matter. 
The candidates for the Grand Mastership were there- 
fore reqneated to intimate their willingness to reaign 
— if ao desired — in 1871. Bros. Babaud-Laribiere, 
Maasol, and De Saint Jean did so, Carnot disapprov- 
ing of the propoaed alteration, refnaed in spite of 
ali the efforts that were made to convince him of ita 
expediency. The Grand Orient, consiating of 292 
members, then proceeded to vote with the following 
resuit : j Bro. Babaud-Laribiere, 167 : Bro. Carnot, 
109 : Bro. Masaol, 10 : and Bro. St. Jean, 2 : 5 votes 
blank. In 1871 the office of Grand Master was 
abolished, and Bro. Babaud-Laribiere resigned. 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish Review “Verdadera Luz” has 
been anathematised by the Bishop of Segovia for 
advocating Maaonic ideas. (Bro. Beck, Dresden.) 

The Statutes of the Grand Symbolic Lodge, 
nnder the Grand Orient of Spain, having been 
approved by the Governor of Madrid, Freemasonry 
in the Peninsula may be said to have at last ob- 
tained official recognition. (Ibidi). 

HUNGARY. 

Two clandestine Lodges “ Kronenloge ” and 
“Grossmuth” recently established in Pesth, have 
been denonnced by the Grand Lodge of Hungary. 
(Ibid). 


AFRICA. 

Bro. J. E. Green, in the course of a recent 
letter referring to the meeting of the District Grand 
Lodge under the banner of his Lodge Meridian, No. 
1499, at Cradock, South Africa, on the 25th June 
last, incidentally mentions that “ several brethren, in 
order to attend, had to travel 400 miles by road and 
rail to and fro, and one 728 by rail.” Even in 
Eugland, with onr luxurious and fast trains, this 
would argue great intereat in Masonry, but the 
occurrence is more striking stili in South Africa. 

Part of the proceedings consisted in a preaentation 
to the retiring W.M., Bro. A. E. Elvey, one of onr 
earliest Correspondence Members. We are promised 
a full account shoxtly, but it is interesting to note 
that a handsomely bound copy of Bro. Gould’s 
“History of Freemasonry,” was included in the 
testimonial. 

BURMAH. 

“A Buddhist has been initiated in Burmah. 
This is the first instance on record of one of this 
faith entering Masonry. On this occas ion a Parsee 
was in the chair, a Hindu was J.W., and a Moham- 
medan J.D.” (South African Freemason, June 5 tfc.] 
We should like to hear more of this. Buddhism 
can only be called a religion at all in a veiy peculiar 
sense, as it is theoretically a pure Atheism, and 
wholly ignores the existence of a Deity. We freely 
admit that the moral code of the syBtem is one of 
the pnrest in the world, but, nerertheless, a Buddhist 
would appear to lack several essentials required of a 
candidate for Freemasonry. Will one of our corres- 
pondents in Burmah enlighten na further in this 
matter V 

AUSTRALIA. 

The Installation of Bro. the Hon. J, Arthur 
Wright, as District Grand Master of Western 
Australia, and the Inauguration of the District Grand 
Lodge of Western Australia under the United Grand 
Lodge of England took place on the 4th of April 
last. The ceremony of Installation was performed 
by Bro. Sir F. Napier Broome, Governor of the 
Colony, in the Lodge of St. John, No. 485, 1.C., held 
in the Freemasons’ Hali, Perth. After the R. W. 
District Grand Master was installed, he opened the 
first District Grand Lodge, andappointedhis officers. 

There are at present six Lodges that owe 
allegiance to the new District Grand Lodge, viz. : 
Lodge of St. John, No. 485, Perth ; Fremantle Lodge, 
No. 1033, Fremantle; Geraldton Lodge, No. 1683, 
Geraldton; Wellington Lodge, No. 1840, Bunbury; 
York Lodge, No. 2118, York ; and St. George’s 
Lodge, No, 2165, Perth ; and already warrants are 
being applied for for new Ijodges. The total mem- 
bership of the Lodges is about 400. 

AMERICA. 

The German-speaking Lodges of New York 
State showed a roll of 3274 Master-masons on the 
lst January of this year, (Bro. Beck, Dresden.) 

The Masonic Hali, Caracas, V enezuela, built at 
the expense of the State, has lately been opened by 
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the President of the Republic, Bro. Guzman Blanco 
in peraon, ( Ibid .) 

Oua Correspondence Member, Bro. J. Rosa 
Robertson, has been unanimously elected Depnty 
Orandmaster of the Grand Lodge of Canada. We 
tender our hearty congratalations. 


No. 2209. Brighton. Brighton, Victoria. 

„ 2210. Star of the East. Omeo, Victoria. 

„ 2211. Albert Victor. Clifton Hili, Victoria. 

„ 2212. Rnpanynp. Rupanyup, Victoria 
„ 2213. Daylesford of St. George. Daylesford. 

[Victoria 

„ 2214. Josiah Wedgwood. Etruria, St&fiord- 

[ahira. 


IBELAND. 

His Grace the Duke of Abercom, Grand Master 
of Masons, Ireland, presided at Leinster Hali, Dnblih, 
on Saturday, May 12th, at the distributiou of prizes 
to the Masonic Female Orphan School. The function 
was most successful in every respect and the 
■proceedinge were full of intereat. The acholars, 
daughters of deceased Masons, some having lost 
their mothers also, received their awards at the 
hands of the Duchess of Abercorn, and exhibited 
their proficiency in vocal and instrumental musio 
and in drill and calisthenics, to a crowded audience 
which filled the Hali from floor to roof. Music and 
dancing for the guests followed and was prosecuted 
«nthusiastically, although most of the visitors had 
danced into the small hours of that very moming at 
the Masonic Charity Ball given in the same hall on 
:the previous evening. 

The school has been established 96 years and at 
present educa tes and clothes 72 girls. It was 
mentioned that Jane Black, the chief prize winner 
on this oocasion, had won prizes during her career 
in the school to the extent of £25, and that several 
of the pupils, instead of taking their prizes in books, 
had had the money invested for them in the Post 
Office Savings’ Bank ; thus insnring to themselves a 
start in life on leaving the school. The Dep. Grand 
Master recounted with justifiable pride that the 
authorities could look back on the subseqnent career 
■of every pupil without canae for shame in any one 
aingle instance. 


ENGLAND. 

The following is a liat of the Lodges warranted 
by Grand Lodge of England during 1887. 

No. 2191. Anglo-American. London. 

„ 2192. Highbury. „ 

„ 2193. Queen’s Jubilee. Nelson, Sancashire. 

„ 2194. Golden Bay. Takaka, Nelson, New Zea- 

[land. 

„ 2195. Military Jubilee. Dover, Kent. 

„ 2196. Victoria. Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 

„ 2197. Spencer Walpole Temperance. Douglas. 

[Isle of Man. 

„ 2198. Beresford. Petersham. New South 

^ & lofl 

„ 2199. Jubilee. Mittagong, New South Wales. 
„ 2200. Pantiles. Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

„ 2201. Earl of Sussex. Brighton, Sussex. 

„ 2202. Regentfs Park. London. 

„ 2203. Famborough and North Camp. Fam- 

[borough, Hants. 

„ 2204. Poulett. Wynyard, Tasmania. 

„ 2205. Pegasus. Gravesend, Kent. 

„ 2206. Hendon. Hendon, Middlesex. 

„ 2207. Blackall. Blackall, QueenBland. 

„ 2208. Horsa. Bournemouth, Hants. 


2215. 

2216. 

2217. 

2218. 

2219. 

2220 . 
2221. 


91 


99 

>9 


2222. 

2223. 

2224. 

2225. 


2226. 

2227. 

2228. 

2229. 

2230. 

2231. 

2232. 

2233. 

2234. 

2235. 


Anfield. Liverpool, Lancashire. 
Egerton. Swinton, Manchester, Lanea- 

[shiia 

Windermere. Windermere, Westmore- 
- [land. 

Rickmansworth. Rickmansworth, Heris. 
Mandalay. Mandalay, Dpper BurmaL 
Albion. Woodstock. South Africa. 

Te Awamutu. Te Awamutu, Auckland, 

[New Zealani 

Frederick West. East MoleBey, SnrTej. 
Monara. Cooma, New South Wales. 
Fairfield. Long Eaton, Derbyshire. 
Perak Jubilee. Taiping, Perak, Malay 

[Peninsuk 

St. David’s. Rhymney, Monmouthshire. 
White Horse. Westbury, WiltBhire. 
Dene. Cookham, Berkshire. 

Lathom. Liverpool, Lancashire. 
Centennial. Sydney, New South Wales. 
Talbot. Stretford, Lancashire. 

Stella. Vryburg, South Africa. 

Old W estminsters’ . London. 

Onslow. Guildford, Snrrey. 

Port Cnrtis. Gladstone, Qneensland. 


Thb Pilgrim Lodge, No. 238, London, (working 
in German) opened a Lodge of Sorrow on the 12tl 
January last, in memory of three of their memben 
lately deceased. To these was added the Rev. A 
F. A. Woodford, described as “ a close friend of the 
Pilgrim Lodge.” We thank our German Brethren 
for the honour paid to the memory of our dear de- 
parted Brother. 


At the Festival of the Royal Masonic Beneto- 
lent Institution on Wednesday, the 29th Febnuuy, 
1888, the amount collected was £15,117 18s. 6d. 

At the meeting of Grand Lodge of England, 
Wednesday, 6th June last, the rank of Past Grand 
Master of the United Grand Lodge of England was 
conferred upon our Brother, His Majesty, Ring 
Oscar ii. of Sweden and Norway, Supreme Grand 
Master, or Vicarius Salamonis, of the Order in thoee 
countries. 


On Thursday, 7th June, 1888, the Royal Maso- 
nic Institution for Girls held its lOOth anmversa^ 
Festival, under the presidency of the M ^ ^ 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, supported by H R-“- 
Prince Albert Victor, and H.M. the King of Sweden 
and Norway. The subscripti ons announced amonntea 
to the enormous total of £50,472 15s. Od. 

At the Festival of the Royal Masonic 
tion for Boys, 27th June, 1888, the total of tho s®®* 
scriptions amounted to £8,600. 
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Bia OCTOBEB, 1888. 


The Lodge met st Freemason»’ Hali st 5 p>m. Present: 
— Bros. B. F. GonW, F.G.D, in the chsir; W. H. Hylsnd*, 
P.G. Stwd. ; Lient. -Coi. 8. C. Pratt, B.A. ; G. W. Speth, 
Professor T. Hayter Lema, Bev. C. J. Ball, E. Macbean, and 
3)r. W. W. Weitcott; also the following membera of the 
Correspondenoe Circle : Bros. J. Bodenham, P.A.G.D.C. ; 
J*. A. Powell, P.G.8. of W. Momnonth j J. Barker, P.P.G.S. 
«f W. West Torks; C. B. Barnes, P. Wood, J. W. Howard 
Thompson, G. J. Dunkley, P.P.G.O. Middleser and Sorrey ; 
Professor F. W. Driver, C. Eopferschmidt, W. Lake, P.P.G.R. 
Cornwall ; C. F. Hogard, P.G. 8td. Br. j J. S. Cumberland, 
P.P.G.W., N. and E. Yorks ; and the following vi si tora : 
Bros. G. A. Nock, 1896, and T. D. Hart, 166. 


Twelve Lodges and sixty-one brethren were admitted to 
the Correspondanoo Circle, bringing the Boli np to 419 
membera. 


Bro. wmiam Mattieu Williams, Fellow of the Boyal 
Astronomical Sooiety, Fellow of the Chemical Society, was 
propoaed as a joining member. Born in 1820, he was 
initia ted in the Bank of England Lodge, No. 329, in 1846, 
joined King Solomon Lodge, No. 2029, in 1884; and is 
the Anthor of "The Fuel of the Sun,’* “ Through Norway 
with a Knapsack,” “ Throngh Norway with Ladies,” 
"Science in Short Chapters,” “ The Chemistry of Cookery," 
11 A Simple Treatige an Heat,” and other worki 


The following brethren were appoin ted Local Secretaries, 
Vis., Bros. B. Macbean, for Glasgow and vioinity; G. L. 
Bhackles, for North and East Bidings of Yorkshire ; E. Forbes 
Whitley, for Cornwall; J. Bodenham, P.A.G.D.C.,for8hropshire 
and Stoffordahire ; C. P. Cooper, for Armagh ; B. Cor, for 
flomersetshire j H. J. Whymper, for the Punjab; J.E. Green, 
for Sonth Africa (Eastern Diviaion) ; T. H. Girling, for Hong 
Kong and Sonth China ; B. Lambert, for Louiaiana ; J. 
Bobertson, for Wellington, New Zealand ; and H. W. 
Dieperink, for Sonth Africa (Western Diviaion). 


Bro. W. Simpson, S.W., was elected W.M. for the 
ensning twelve months, Bro. Walter Besant was re-eleotod 
Treasarer, and. Bro. J. W. Freeman, Tyler. 


The Secretary reported that Bro. F. J. W. Crowe had 
beqneathed his oollection of Maeonio books, papers, and 
autographa to the Lodge, and was instrncted to couvey the 
thanks of the Lodge to the said Brother. 


Beo. Edwabd Macbean read the following paper : — 

" 8COTTI8H FHEEXASONRT IV THE 
FBESEVT EBA.” 

In continnation of the series inangurated last 
November by our W.M., and followed at tbe May 
meeting by the Secretary’s paper on “ Scottish Free- 
Masonry prior to 1717,” I propose to invite yonr 
attention to a brief review of Northern Masonry as 
now existing ; for my residence in that part of the 
Empire has afEorded me opportnnities of seeing 
more, than conld a casnal visitor, of the inner pene- 
tralia of Scottish working. 

I need hardly remind snch an audience as the 
present one that there are ver y many important 
differences between the ceremonials, regnlations, 
and observances practised on the two sides of the 
River Tweed ; bnt owing to the limited time at my 
disposal this evening — part of which mnst neces- 


sarily he devoted to the oral erpoeition of certam 
secreta we are not permitted to inscribe— I ara 
compelled to restrict my remarks to a few at the 
salient featnres of the Scottish Craft. 

Where docnmentary evidence is drawn on, my 
statements can be verified, chiefly, by the Book of 
Oonatitntions issned in 1886 by the Grand Lodge, 
while the other matters refeired to have mainly 
come nnder my own personal notice and may be 
relied npon accordingly. Thongh some of the ens torna 
are not to be commended, it is yet wortby of note 
that a gradnal improvement is even now going on, 
and, with the march of time, changes for the better 
may be reasonably expected. It was recently said 
by an eminent Brother, who is one of their leading 
anthorities, “ Scotchmen are proverbial for thein 
inattention to formalism,” and another enthnsiastid 
member claims, with greater zeal than knowledgB} 
that “we have more heart than they have in 
England, which is the main point” — this, of conrse, 
is a mere matter of opinion. 

The Grand Lodoe of Scotland was institnted 
in the year 1736, and is conseqnently the yonngest 
of the three powers which hold Masonic sway in 
these Islands. The recently published history of 
No. 2 Lodge, “ Canongate Kilwinning,” by one of 
its P.M.’s, Bro. A. Mackenzie, pnts in even clearer 
terms than appears on the snrface of tbe grand 
hi8toryby Bro. D. Mnrray Lyon, the Bteps which more 
immediately led to the establishment of this 
Snpreme Body. As at present constitnted, it consists 
of the Grand M aster, ali Past Grand Masters, 
Grand Officers, Prov. and Di st. Grand Masters, as 
well as the Masters and W ardens of all the subor* 
dinate Lodges. With the exception of Past Grand 
Masters, tbey do not recognise past rank per se, 
as entitling the holder to a seat in the goveming 
chamber ; bnt there is in force a proxy system 
which enables each District, Province, and danghter 
Lodge, not represented by its own dignitaries, to 
nominate Master Masons to sit on its behalf (corres- 
ponding to Master and Wardens) and exercise full 
delegated powers as members of Grand Lodge. 
They have three paid officials : Grand Secretary, 
Grand Cashier (or Treasnrer), and the Grand Tyler, 
all of whom are directly responsible to Grand Lodge. 
Of the remaining twenty officers the Depute and 
Substitute G.M. are appointed by the Grand Master, 
bnt all the others are elected annually ; and none 
of these members, except the salaried officials, are 
permitted by law to occnpy the same position more 
than two successive years, al thongh after the lapse 
of twelve months a Brother is eligible for his former 
seat. The Grand Master Mason is, ipso facto, a 
member of every subordinate Lodge, bnt is not 
thereby liable for any fees. In the event of a 
dispnted interpretation arising ont of a motion, 
which has been dnly proposed and seconded, the 
decision resta with the meeting, and does not lie in 
the option of the chairman. The Grand Stewards, 
limited to fifty, are appointed yearly at the Novem- 
ber commonication ; they have the management of 
the Feast of St. Andrew and other FeBtiv&ls, and 
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are expected to attend ali great fnnctions. Supple- 
mental to other liabilities, these officers haVe to pay, 
in virtue of their position, 5s. annually to the 
.General Fnnd. The scale of fees, regnlated by the 
Constitution, mnst strike any of ns, acqnainted with 
Bnglish procedare, as being meagre in the extreme. 
•As a test of membership in Grand Lodge, each 
Master and W arden — whether actnal orproxy — and 
fiteward pays every Febra ary the sum of 5s. to the 
General Fnnd, and to the Benevolent Fnnd from 
2s. 6d. as a Warden to 7e. 6d. as a Steward, while 
the President of the Grand Stewards, elected by 
themselves, contribntes an extra 3s. per annnm in 
recognition of the hononr conferred on him. 

The Scotch (Craft) YearofLight — formerly the 
same as with us — was altered long ago, so that now 
they are nominally fonr years ahead of the English 
date; making it, at present writing, a.l. 5892. 
This difference in chronology is apt to confnse the 
Stndent. 
i 

i The Fnnd of Scottiah Masonic Benevolence 
was extended by resolution of Grand Lodge on 7th 
February, 1884, and shortly afterwards it was 
decided that £10,000 mnst be raised before the 
scheme shonld come into operation. It was fnrther 
determined on 7th Angust of the same year, that 
half of the free income of Grand Lodge shall be 
annnally made over to the fnnds of this enlarged 
attempt at organised charity, which aims even so 
high as the granting of annuities. Besides this and 
voluutary sonrces, the Fnnd receives the contribu- 
tions levied on the Officers and Members of Grand 
Lodge, and also the snm of one shilling ont of the 
yegistration fee paid for each Lodge intrant. The 
reqnired amonnt has not yet been reached, and the 
assistance afforded to necessitons claimants is yery 
insignificant when compared with the average yearly 
addition of some 4,000 new names to the roll of 
members. It may be convenient while on this topio 
to note that very few of the Lodges have any 
■Benevolent, as distinet from their General, Fnnd, 
thongh Nos. 34 and 54, both in Aberdeen, are brilliant 
exceptions. Despite her very low initiation and 
joining fees, Mary Ghapel , No. 1, has now a consider- 
able reversion, arising from a gradnal accumnlation 
pf her receipts, with accrned intereat, and in great 
measnre brought about by the snperior Btanding of 
the class which swells her ranks and the conseqnent 
smallness of the claims made npon her resources. 
,The historical members of onr stndent-gnild will 
no doubt welcome — thongh, strictly speaking, not 
germane to my subject — a few figures relative to the 
“ Freemason Lodge , St. John s, Melrose ,” taken from 
their balance sheet of last December. For the year 
■1887 they received £87 for quarter dues, £22 for 
Initiatione and Passings, and with sundry other snms, 
inclnding a balance brought forward, their income 
reached £140 ; out of which they disbursed £39 for 
Superannuation, £18 for Funerale, £53 for Sick 
Allowance, and £2 16s. for Torches at their St. John’s 
Night procession to the Old Abbey, which, with 
other items, left them some £6 odd to begin another ' 
year. Constant efforts are made to indnee this 
ancient society to come nnder Grand Lodge banner, 
and in time these will probably be crowned with 


success. Throughont her long career no mention 
was ever made of the Third degree till the issne of 
the new bye-laws in 1879, and even now thiB step is 
conferred gratnitonsly, althongh she receives dues 
separately for initiating and passing her candidates. 

Scotch benefactione are very meagre: as an 
almost invariable rnle the Lodge fnnds only admit 
of some trifling temporary relief, often 2s. 6d., but 
where deemed advisable the case is represented to 
the Provincial and Grand Lodge, which may possibly 
Vote £5 each to the applicant ; and in rare instances 
even £10 may be awarded. 


The Provincial and District Grand Mas tere are 
appointed for a term. of not more than fi ve years 
(thongh this may be extended), by commissionfrom 
Grand Lodge— not by the Grand Master, as in 
England. They nominate their own Dep. and Snb. 
Masters, W ardens, Secretary and Chaplain. The 
other offices are filled np by the Provincial Grand 
Lodge, so that yon will observe the Provincial Grand 
Master can dispense more patronage than the 
snpremeGrand Master himself. Certain of the officers, 
as in Grand Lodge, can only retain their position 
for two consecntive years, and my previons remarla 
as to Past Bank are eqnally applicable to this bodyi 


Under Scotch Craft Jnrisdiction only the Three 
Symholic Degrees, or St. John’s Masonry, can be 
recognised ; but Grand Lodge permite her snbordi- 
nates to work the “ Mark," on the distinet under- 
standing that it mnst be considered as a portion of 
the F.C. Degree, thongh only to be conferred on 
M.Ms., and in the presence of those possessed of the 
secrets. The Joint Committee of Grand Lodge and 
Supreme R.A. Chapter declared “ That, as regardB 
“the R.A. Degrees, this Degree (the Mark) shall 
“ be reckoned the Fonrth Degree in Masonry. That 
“ nothing contained in these Regnlations shall 
“interfere with the snperintendence which tho 
“ Supreme Grand R.A. Chapter claims over Mark 
“ Masonry ont of Scotland — or with the Lodges 
“ holding of it in England ” (o/ which there are nou 
none ) “ or abroad.” 


Very many of tha Bine Lodges now confer the 
Mark , but any Brother not holding it and desirous 
of exaltation to the Arch, receives this advancement 
in the Red or Capitnlar Body, whose certificate* 
carry the Degree on the face of them — thongh that 
of Past Master (often only “constructive”) has 
latterly been eliminated. In Scotland the Mark w 
necessarily on a different footing from that which 
it occupies in the sonth. As Bro. D. Mnrray Lyon 
puts it, “The conferring of the Mark” — (not t * ie 
degree, however) — “ npon Apprentices and Fellow» 
“ of Craft — operative and specnlative — wasapractice 
“ here more than a century prior to the advent of 
“ specnlative Masonry.” Lodges No. 3 his, and 
“ Journeymen ” No. 8, proved that they had granted 
the Mark for a long series of years, and therebj' 
forced Grand Lodge into an acknowledgment of it ! 
bnt she takes no active interest in its affairs beyond 
the issuing, on reqnest, of Mark Master Diplom 8 - 9 
at 2s. 6d. each. “Mother Kilwinning” No. 0 (tho 
phrase Time Immemorial is not in vogue), nsed to 
observe the Mark Custom, bnt for some reason hss 
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ceased to do bo. A few of the celebrante when 
giving the F.C. Lectore make passiog allnsioos to 
.this anclent habit. We mnst be careful to dis- 
criminate between the Mark Degree and the old 
-nsage of grantmg a Mark to the newly entered 
Apprentice or Craftsman. 

In Scotland it is by no means essential that the 
Mas ter (elect) shall have occnpied a Warden’s cbair, 
hence not inf reqnently a M.M. is chosen from the floor 
of the Lodge to sit in the East. It has been so, in 
.Mary Chapel, No. 1, which is looked npon by many 
,as the cream ” of the Society: There does not 
appear to be any legal limit to the duration of a 
Master’8 tenore of that post — termed Right Wor- 
.shipfol Master, or R.W.M., as was formerly the case 
in England. He appoints his own Depote and 
Sobstitote Masters and the Tyler ; bot the other 
officers are elected by the Lodge while sitting in the 
Third, thongh the Installation mnst be performed, 
; mainly, in the First Degree. No one is eligible 
for initiation ontil he is 18 years of age. The laws 
provide for the exclusion of candidatos receiving 
■ three adverse votos, and from a carefnl reading of 
a the statote I am of opinion that no Home Lodge 
•can vary tbis nomber, thongh two black balla io the 
; Colonies debar an applicant. It is ordained that 
-no degree shall be conferred on any Brother within 
two weeks of his last step, onless “ on emergency ; ” 
,bnt this qoalified permission is very commonly 
-exercised when the necessity or advisability is not 
,too apparent. I am aware of instances where all 
: the three were given to a candidate on the same 
•evening, and on grounds that bot few 'English 
IW.Ms. wonld recognise as sofficient. 

According to the Constitntions, 32s. 6d. is the 
iminimum fee for which a candidate can be entered, 
passed, and raised. Of this snm Grand Lodge mnst 
'receive 6s. 6d. for enrolment and 5s. for the Diploma, 
which enriches the Lodge fonds to the extent of 
one gninea for every intrant. The ordinary charge, 
especially in conntry and snbnrban districta, is two 
.gnineas, which leaves the difEerence of 30s. 6d. in 
the box. Mary Chapel, the old Lodge of Edinborgh, 
•requires foor gnineas for Initiation and two gnineas 
from affiliatitg or joining members, provided that 
! with the latter class a new Scotch certificate is not 
required ; she exacts, however, no test fees. This 
expression, or more amply stated, test of membership, 
is the North British equivalent for the annnal 
subscription payable to an English Lodge ; bnt this 
latter is obligatory, while with the former it is 
largely optional. The Northern Lodges, generally, 
expect a yearly contribntion of some half-a-crown 
or three shillings from their members ; bnt it is 
expressly stipnlatod by Grand Lodge that nonfnl- 
filment of this dnty “ shall not deprive any Brother 
“ of his Masonic privilege of attending all meetings 
“ of the Lodge ; arrears shall, in no case, be cbarge- 
“ able for more than three years.” This iB widely 
different from the English, Irish, and American 
practice. Payment of a fixed snm of two gnineas 
nsnally constitntes Life Membership in the Lodge, 
and conseqnently relieves a Brother of any future 
snbacriptions. As this is the exact snm that “ Mary 
Chapel,” which has no test fees, receives from a 
joining Brother, it may, in comparison with other 


Lodges, be considered as a simple pnrchase of Life 
Membership, and therefore a very modest fina| 
charge for the distinction of belonging to one of th* 
oldest and beet Lodges in Scotland. Non-payment 
of these fees, which are snpposed to cover the cos£ 
of circniars, postage, etc., preclndes a Brother from 
speaking, voting, or holding office ; bnt it is & moo$ 
point whether the penalty be strictly enforced. 

The system of numbering is somewhat peculiari 
for in addition to Glasgow St. John’s No. 3 bis, there 
are five other lodges similarly treated, three of which 
were chartered in 1876. Colloquially, these are 
spoken of as 38 J and so on. Not a few of the Blu$ 
Lodges are duhbed “ Royal Arch,” though only 
ractising Symbolical Masonry ; the latest example 
eing the St. James' Border Union Royal Arch Lodge, 
instituted twenty-five years ago. ' 

The colonr and fittings of the Lodge Aprons are 
not nniform as in England. The hnes embraoe 
green, gold, crimson, varions shades of blue, whitq, 
pnrple, red, orange, scarlet, snndry tartans, pink; 
yellow, and mauve. Some sensation and curiosity 
were cansed by a Scotch brother appearing at a 
Leeds Installation Meeting in the gorgeons M.M. 
Apron of Lodge Athole No. 413 ; the semi-circolar 
flap of which was pnrple velvet, with G. inside the 
sqnare and eompasses worked in gold, the fringes 
and tasseis being of the same noble metal, and 
mnning ronnd three sides was the Athole Tartan 
ribbon. , 

It is against orders to wear, in craft working, any 
dothing not appertaining to St. John’8 Masonry ; 
bnt the regnlation, practically, does not apply to 
jewels or certain regalia, for it is an everyday occur- 
rence to find even Grand Officers displaying the 
insignia of the A. and A. Scottish rite, the Royal 
Order, Red Cross, and many others of the chivalric 
or High-Grade Bystems, besides that of the Royal 
Arch, none of which are recognised by the Constitu T 
tions. One of the shining lights in Grand Lodge 
defends the cnstom on the gronnd that there is no 
use in having these pretty ornamenta nnless thq 
owners are permitted to exhibit them on every pos- 
sible occasion. The Jewish Lodge “ Montefiore,’,’ 
753, lately founded in Glasgow, has adopted clothr 
ing which, in color, ornament, and trimmings, is 
almost an exact reprodnction of the fnll-dress wom 
by English Grand Officers ; and, so far as I am 
aware, is the only Scotch body that combines the 
ear of wheat and laurei, for the Grand Lodge itself 
affects St. Andrew and the Thistle. 

Of the (nominal) 757 Lodges holding Scotch 
Warrants, 33 are in the Province (city) of Glasgow, 
and these, by their combined efforts, enrolled nearly 
600 new members last year. There is also qnite a 
nnmber of Lodges meeting on the outskirts of the 
City and in the residential snburbs, which own 
allegiance to other Provinces» so that altogether a 
very considerable proportion of the Home Lodges on 
the Grand Roll ministers to the reqnirements (real 
or imaginary) of the three-qnarters of a million, or 
so, included in larger Glasgow. The City Lodges 
nsnally hold some twenty regnlar stated meetings in 
the conrse of a year, besides the occasional or fre~ 
qnent gatherings, denominated emergency, which are 
summoned for various pnrposes. These are very 
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bften for the initia tion of candidatee, who might 
«lip through their fingere if ample convenienoe were 
taoc afforded for their reception when inclination or 
«olicitation prompt them to take thia sfcep. It ia 

no means nnnsnal to find that an expected 
tteophjte has not pnt in an appearance, and eqoally 
eo with respect to aorae who are wanted to be moved 
np a degree. For this reaaon the circulare cannot 
intimate more than a possible passing, raising, etc., 
and they convey no hint as to the presence of any 
epecified person for reception or advancement. The 
modus operandi is beantifully simple; a member, 
perhapsof a difEerent lodge,brings into the “adjacent ” 
eome one who is ready to pay the fee ; an applica- 
tion form is at once filled np and signed by two 
members, the wonld-be intrant is then most probably, 
almost invariably, accepted and pnt throngh, at 
least, the first degree the same evening. 

From wbat has been al ready stated yon can 
easily see that the funds of very many Lodges mnst 
be quite inadequate to the proper carrying ont of 
Masonic duties. In Glasgow the ordinary fee is 
three or three and a-half guineas for each intrant, 
but of this, the amouut of lis. 6d. goes direct to the 
Grand Cashier, and as only a small proportion of the 
members pay even the trifling test-fees it is ciear 
that to all intents and purposes, the Lodge mnst look 
to the Initiatione for the wherewithal to meet inevit- 
able expenses, snch as rent and the varioua 
odds and ends, termed “ Incidentals.” I refer 
here to the bulk of the Lodges, as, of eonrse, 
there are exceptional cases in which, by dint of care- 
fni management, a fand has been created — in a very 
few instances, snch as the Old Aberdeen, No. 84, and 
the St. Machar, No. 54, of magnificent amonnt. The 
low scale of fees lies at the root of all the inferiority 
alleged, not withont some reason, against theScottish 
Brotherhood. The constant clamant necessity of 
obtaining the needful is more than likely, often, to 
resuit in the acceptance of candidatos who are but 
little snited to onr order. In England Masonry is 
esteemed a luxury ; and this is practically enforoed 
by the higher snms demanded. In the sonth, the 
oareer of an enthnsiasticbrother, especially if he has 
gone on to some of the higher grades, represents no 
■mconsiderable expenditnre of both time and money ; 
while the recnrring subscriptione and demands for 
the charities and varions local objects rapidly rnn np 
to a respectable fignre the cost of his connection with 
the Society. Caledonia has always been poorer than 
her sister, but I certainly think that Bome increase 
might be made on the present absnrdly low minimum 
B>eception Fee; and also that a moderate yearly 
8nbscription shonld be levied on all her members — 
•with a resultant disability in the event of non-pay- 
ment,th ongh not necessarily so severe as under 
the English code. 

With the present system there arises a large class 
of members whoreadily tum to the Craf t forassistance 
whenever any misfortune happens to them ; and, 
conseqnently, the already insnfficient funds are 
further reduced by a ceaseless drain on small 
resources ; this is alike nnhealthy and disagreeable 
for the applicant and the Fratemity. Clear-sighted 
and nnprejndiced observers declare that there is 
fiunt hope for the true advancement of Scotch 


Masonry nntil higher fees are the mle, and 
especially a compnlsary annunl subecription. 

As was well said by Bro. W.J. Hngban, in a 
recent Lecture “ many Lodges seem to exist fer the 
sole pnrpose of working degrees." Meetings far 
instrnetion and the 15 Sections are almost unknown; 
Lee turea on Masonic subjecta are very uneommon, 
and even when delivered, as a mle oonvey but little 
real information. 

In one particular our Northern Brothers sbow 
a good example ; for it is only in rare cases that 
they assemble in licensed houses. There are but 
few Masonic Halls, in the proper meaning of that 
exp res sion, although Edinburgh, Falkirk, and 
Aberdeen have erected commodious premis». 
Glasgow, which loves to be thonght the “ second city 
of the Empire,” has, however, nothing of the kiad; 
but some of her Lodges own three or fonr rooms in 
a house, which are made to answer the purposes of 
a meeting place, aud for the use whereof a rent is 
paid by other bodies ntilizing the aooommodation 
for similar objects. In Glasgow and Edinbnrgh it 
is possible (and not unnsual) to purchaae a shop or 
one flat (floor) in an erection several stories high. 
Snch an important Lodge as Glasgow 6t. John has 
a liqnor bar in the “ Kitchen," where the Brothers 
can qnench their thirst at current rates, bnt the 
mediocre Lodges do not generally exercise snch s 
doubtful privilege, unleas on special oocasions, to 
wit, Installation and the, perhaps, quarterlj 
Harmony (mnsical) evenings, when refreshmentB 
are bronght into the Lodge-room aud smoking is 
permitted. The only other opportunity of indnlging 
in fratemal conviviality is at the Summer excursion 
or Winter festiva! — but the dinner or any extrs 
conconree must ordinarily, for want of space, be 
held in some hotel or hall. 

The Installation is, as a rule, performed by the 
same officer thronghont ; and after the R.W.M. has 
received the secreta and been placed in the chair, it 
is customary te confer the oath de fideli on the rest 
of the elected Brethren together — a few words bcing 
snbsequently addressed to each one on investiture. 

I have been informed that the working v» 
formerly superior to what we now generally «*•> 
but while it is in some cases rather archaic, the» 
are Lodges which pride themselves, and justly »> 
on the carefnl way in which all the ceremonies a» 
performed. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
more pretentious and quasi-aristocratic sections of 
the Order are often more uegligent of that due 
decorum and eflBciency which we are justified » 
expecting of them, than are those whose rolls are 
mainly recruited from the ranks of the tradesm» 
and artizan class. 

Some 40 years ago Grand Lodge mado pro vision 
for the holdiug of Lodges of Instrnetion, but 1 
cannot leam that any advantage was ever taken of 
this privilege. It ie far from common for the 
R.W.M. to confer the Degrees, or even the O.B., 
which, according to Scotch usage, is exigible fro» 
all joining members ; neither is it necessary that the 
Bro. working the Degree shall be an Installed 
Master. There need, tberefore, be no cause for 
astonisbment that intelligent and edncated rnen 
Bbonld very frequently, soon after being raised, edge 
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ofi from &ny active participation in the daties ot 
fhsir Lodge. As there is no social “ Rofreshment ” 
{auch as is observed in England), the tame repetition 
of the same ceremonials, rhymed over with more or 
less imperfectness, mnst rapidly pali on many 
thonghtfnl minds. There is nrgent need of some 
vitalizing power, and a properly organized system 
of instrnction in the hidden mysteries of natnre 
and Science, for, as matters now stand, nnmbers of 
those who shonld be the backbone of our Royal 
Art look on attendance as a sheer waste of time. 

The Jnnior Deacon holds a sinecnre appoint- 
ment, for ali the active dnties of reception devolve 
on the Senior Deacon, who walks ronnd in front of 
the candidateB, each of whom is led by a Bro. 
acting as conductor. Wands or rods are seldom carried. 

The aspirants to the square degree of F.C. and 
sublime degree of M.M. are advanced without being 
subjected to the catechetical ezamination enforced 
in England. The E.A.P. selects two instructors, 
probably his proposer and seconder, who should 
coach him in the Science ; but no steps are ever 
taken to test his proficiency. No law ezists on this 
point, but seven is considered to be the maximum 
nnmber that can be initiated, passed or raised at one 
time. I have peraonally witnessed five raisings 
in a single ceremony, and am informed that seven 
have been so treated in Mary Chapel. 

While No. 1 has a nnique history and a notable 
roll of members (during the last three centuries), 
her neighbour, No. 2, Canongate KUwinning, can also 
boast of a prospero ua career, and point to very many 
of the noblest names in Scottish annals as having 
been amongst her signatories. She has, as you are 
no donbt aware, the credit of being one of the very 
few Lodges which have had a Poet Laureate, for on 
6th Pebruary, 1787, this office was conferred on 
Bobert Burns, when nine Lords, besides many other 
prominent Brethren, were present. She retains one 
singular feature, viz., the placing of her Wardens 
in the north-west and south-west — a practice that 
some of onr friends fancy was formerly common in 
Scotland, but of which there is now no other trace. 

Another Lodge with a curious history is the 
Boman Eagle , and deserving of special mention, 
because the founder and first mas ter, Dr. Brown, 
a medical professor in Edinburgh University, induced 
the members, mainly consisting of his own class- 
students, to keep the minutes and perform ali other 
dnties in Latin. I need hardly say that the mother 
tongue is now the medium of communication. 

While it has been my duty to chronicle matters 
and criticise methods which, you will agree with me, 
stand in need of amendment, we mnst recollect that 
there are some signs of a better life making them- 
selves manifest. One sign of the times, and a very 
hopeful one, is the craving for instrnction, which a 
few of the zealous and thonghtfnl brethren in 
Glasgow are striving to satisfy by means of Lectures ; 
but instead of the Craft, the foundation of all 
Masonry, taking the initiative, it has been left to the 
Glasgow Royal Arch Chapter, No. 50, to move first. 
The retiring Z. of this body, Companion J. Roper 
Paton, a valued member of our Correspondence Circle, 
last winter inaugurated and successfully carried 
through a conree of addresses on the allied subjects 


of Blue, Excellent Master, and Capitular degrees. 
The First Principal (nominate) is pledged to a con- 
tinuance of this laudable effort to impart informa* 
tion, and as there is ample scope and abondance of 
available material in tbe chapter itself (if wisely 
directed), we may reasonably anticipate that mnch 
will be done for the real advancement of the order 
during the ensuing session. It cannot fail to intereat 
bis innumerable friends, when 1 mention that Bro. 
W. J. Hugban was exalted in this same chapter 
twenty-three yeara ago. 

That there is great inherent vitality in Scotch 
Masonry cannot be denied ; for in the Colonies, 
where her financial arrangements are more satisfac- 
to ry than at horne, she is powerful and respected. 
If the roots of a tree are diseased the branohes can- 
not be healthy, so we may fairly assume that careful 
revision and some modification of the preBent system 
wonld put this Orand Lodge in the proud position 
which her own merita and the acknowledged, because 
indisputable, authenticity of her venerable docu- 
mentary evidence distinctly entitle her to occupy. 
All who are familiar with her career for the last 
twenty yeara mast concede that Bhe has made 
immense strides, andspecially no since the advent to 
office of the present distinguished Orand Secretary, 
who is almost more of an organizer even than an 
historian, if,that be possible. He fonnd chaos and 
established order ; relieved her of a load of debt and 
placed the funds on a satisfactory basis ; restored 
discipline and can sed the ordinances to be respected. 
In good time, with bo expert a helmsman, stili 
furtner impi-ovement will f all to be recorded ; and 
year by year salutary ch anges will surely be effected. 

It is, perhaps, advisable to add a word of ex- 
planation for the benefit of our Brethren who may 
have attended a Scotch meeting, and experienced the 
caution and reserve which are the national eharao- 
teristics. There is no gush about either Highlander 
or Lowlander, but let a visitor prove his genuine 
worth, and he will meet with as hearty a reception 
as could be accorded in an English Lodge. 


At the ooneinsion of the paper, Bro. Macbkaw fllustrated 
some slight differences between the eaoterio working in 
North and South Britain, and replied to varione questione 
asked by Brothers Cnmberland, Bodenham, Speth, and 
Westoott. He also exhibited a certificate of initiation 
granted by the Lanark Lodge to John Home (the General 
Home of Wellington’B campaigns), also a blank certificate 
aud last year’s balauoe sheet of the Lodge at Melrose. From 
the latter it would appear that this old Lodge, which stili 
refuses to join the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and preserves 
its independenoe, initiated seventeen members and passed 
fifteen to the seooud degree. Baisings, not being charged 
for, are not shown in the accounts. Tbe annexed copy will 
doubtless be of intereat : — 

INCOME. £ s. d. 


Collected for Quarter Dnes 

87 

17 

6 

Seventeen InitiationB and Bules ... 

13 

8 

0 

Fifteen Fassings ... ... ... 

8 

6 

0 

Bent of House and Shop ... ... 

16 

0 

0 

Bent of Hali from various parties... 

6 

13 

6 

Drawn for Pay Books 

0 

0 

10 

Total Income for the Tear ... 

1S1 

4 

10 

Add Balance from last Year ... 

10 

10 

7 

Total Beceipts for the year 

£142 

1 

6 
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EXPENDITUBE. 

Superannuation Allowances 
Faneral Money 

Siok Money 

Miscellaneous Payments 

Total Expenditure for the year 
Balance due by the Treasurer 


£ 

f. 

d. 

39 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

63 

15 

4 

24 11 

3 

135 

6 

7 

6 

14 10 

£142 

1 

5 


The following note was also addrewed to the lectnrer by 
Brother W. F. Vernon, in illnatration of theannnal procession 
of the fine old Lodge. 

“ On St. John the Evangeli*t’s Day, the 27th December, 
as many Melrose Masons as are able assemble to celebrate 
the festival, they come from ali the villages round about and 
generally mnster pretty strong for the procession, between 
two and three hundred (according to the state of the weather) 
tnarohing to the strains of a military band. They perambu- 
lato the Town-Cross three times, the majority carrying lighted 
iorohes, as the procession is at night after dinner, then they 
rnarch down the High Street and up Bucclench Street to the 
Abbey, which they also circumambulate three times to the 
air “ Soots wha hae "• — the heart of the Bruce is buried in 
(Melrose Abbey — “ The Flowers of the Forest,” and “ Anld 
Lang Syne,” the Abbey being lit up with ooloored lights the 
-while. I am told the oountry folk and the inhabitante of the 
towns and villages round about flock to see this annual 
demonstration which has been kept up from time immemorial. 
I should add that the Melrose brethren have the speoial 
■permission of the Duke of Bucclench to enter the precincts 
of the Abbey on the occasion.” 

In the balance sheet already given, will be observed 
.Miscellaneous Payments, £24 Ila. 3d. The Sohedule of 
.these payments oontains the items, Torches, £2 16s. Od., and 
Galashiel Instrumental Band, £4 10s. Od. The Super- 
'ancuation Allowances — six — are at the rate of £6 lOs. Od. per 
-head ; Funeral money, £4 for a Brother, £2 for a Brothers 
wife ; Siok money ranges from £6 lOs. Od. in the higheat, to 
. 8s. in the lowest case; Salaries, for the Secretary £4, 
Treasurer £1, and Tyler £1 6s., with 2s. 8d. for every 
initiate. The other working expenses of the Lodge are 
remarkably small; Printing 14s. 6d., and Sundries, including 
poatage, 3s. 6d. The rates, taxes, and insurance, however, 
rnn away with £4 4s. 6d. 


Bro. De. Wtnn Wxstcott said : I have reoently p&id wj 
first visit to a Scotch lodge, and I have made some study of 
Freemaaonry in Sootland; while acknowledging that ths 
Soottish laws and practioes are open to mnoh impro vernent, 
I must confess that I found the aotnal oeremonies better 
performed in the Glasgow Lodge, St. John 3|, than I antici* 
pated. I notioed very oonsiderable differences in procednrei 
the most 'notable being the status and behavionr of the W.H. 
who, besides delegating the performance of oeremonies to a 
seorotary who had never been an occupant of the mastsPs 
ohair, made a point of remaining standing when the minutas 
were being read, and when visito rs addressed the lodge ; and 
in several other points the dignity and importance of the 
mastership, as understood in England, were lessened, and I 
believe his anthority impaired. Another departure from 
English custom was the introduotion of extraneo os mattsrs 
into open lodge, the formation and condnot of bowling and 
shooting clubs and arrangement of matohes with other clubs; 
the W.M. told me that these olnbs and festivities took tha 
placo of the regular banquet at the close of each lodgs 
meeting which is almost a nniversal custom in England. Th» 
peculiar mode of placing the hands as a first stage in giving 
the sign of an E. A. is quite distinet, as also seemed to be the 
invariable custom of the W.M. to ejaculate whenever a brother 
left the lodge (which happened very often) the form of word» 
“ make yonr stay short.” An addition to the E.A. ceremony 
of England was noticed in an address oonceming a “ shoe;" 
I mnst ask Brother Macbean to explain this to you, as I am 
not olear on the point. Beyond this mystery, however, astill 
greater departure from the English ritual was made at the 
oonclusion of the ceremony, the W.M. giving a oomio addres» 
in the broad lowland Scotch dialeot, although the previon» 
ceremonial was performed in English. This introduotion of 
the oomio element very mnch marred, to my mind, the stately 
and eloquent ritual of the English E.A. ceremony. 

The Worshipful Master, in moving the usual voto of 
thanks, took ocoasion to explain the precise point at iasoe 
between the Grand Lodge of Conneoticut, and the oldest 
Lodge in that State. As our readers are already awsre. 
Hiram No. 1, the largest and most influential Lodge in tha 
jnrisdiction having refused to depart from its old oosto n *, 
has been strnck off the rolls, and now olaims therightto 
work under its original English Warrant.* Bro. Gonld lud 
stress on the value of Brother Mocbean’s paper, and expressw 
a wish to see similar papers explaining the working or oei»- 
monial under other foreign jnrisdiotionspreparedin aneqmuiy 
carefnl and systematio manner. 

The vote was oordially aooorded and Bro. Macbean 
returned thanks. 


* Fida p. 84 ania. 


FESTIVAL OF THE FOUR CROWNED MART7R8. 
8th NOYEMBEB, 1888. 


The Lodge met at Freemasons’ Hali on Thura day, the 
8th instant, when there were present. — Bros. B. F. Gonld, 
P.G.D., W.M. ; W. Simpson, S.W. ; Lieut-Col. S. C. Pratt, 
B.A., J.W. ; G. W. Speth, Seo. ; W. M. Bywater, P.G.S.B., 
8.D. ; Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, I.G. ; W. H. Bylands, P.G. 
Stwd. ; Bev. C. J. Ball, and W. Mattieu Williams. Also the 
following members of the Correspondenoe Circle : Bros. S. 
Biohardson, Alex. Howell, C. F. Mntier, P.G.S.B. ; J. B. 
Mackey, Geo. Allen, J. H. Forshaw, C. Kupfersohmidt, 
F. A. Powell, B, A. Gowan, B. A. Smith, W. J. Spratling, 
and Prof. F. W. Driver. Together with the following visitors : 
Bros. S. L. Macgregor Mathers, J. Finlay Finlayson, S. 8. 
Partridge, P.A.G.D.C., Dep. Prov. G.M. Leioester and But- 
land ; and C. Purdon Clarke. 

Bro. W. Mattieu Williams, F.B.A.S., F.C.S., was 
admitted to the membership of the Lodge, presented to the 
W.M., and greeted from the ohair. 


The following brethren were proposed to join the Lodg* • 

Guatav Adolf Caesar Kupfersohmidt, born inlSlft 
was initiated in Pilgrim Lodge No. 288, in 1875, W.M. thereo 
in 1883. In 1884 was elected hon. member of Lodge^®^”* 
iu den drei Bingen, in Greii, Germany. Author of n 
Lodges founded in Germany from 1787 to the Present Tj® 0 
(stili in M.S.,) “ Notes on the Belations between the Grxnn 
Lodges of England and Sweden during the last Centniji 
and of several essays read in the Pilgrim Lodge. 

John Finlay Finlayson, born J838. Initiated in 
Dutch Lodge, at Georgetown, Cape of Good Hope, h 1 2,, . ’ 
passed and raised in Lodge of Good will, No. 711, P°rt " w r' 
beth ; and joined Mount Olive Lodge, No. 885, Demerara, 
1880. Author of “ The Legenda and Symbols of ‘‘ e ®‘ 
masonry,” and other works. 
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C as par Purdon Clarke, born 1846, Companion of the 
Indian Empire. Initiated in Lodge Urban, No. 1196, 
Jiomlon, |in 1877. In 1870 was *ent to Italy to saperjntend 
the reprodnotion of Wall Moiaice for the South Kengiagton 
Museum, and worked in the Basilicas, Churohes, and Cata- 
«ombs nntil 1873, when he was appointed H.M. Superinten- 
dent of Works for the Consular Buildings in Persia. On 
their coinpletion was appointed Agent for the Indian Govern- 
ment at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. Sent to India for the 
Science and Art Department in 1680, and on his returo in 
1882 appointed Keeper of the Indian Museum, South 
Kensington. In 1885 proceeded to India and organized the 
Indian section of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, London, 
1886 j designed and built tbe Indian Palace at said Exhibi- 
tion, eto. Author of a paper read before the Society of 
Antiqnaries, 1873, npon “ The supposed Mythrio Churoh (or 
chamber) beneath the Ohurch of St. Clements, at Home ” ; 
before the Society of Arta, 1882 and 1888, on “ The Domestio 
'Architectura of India,” and “ Street Architectura in India "s 
‘before the Iron and Steel Institute on “ Art Castings in 
Bronze in India before the Royal Institute of British 
Architecta, on “ Moghul Art,” and of Twenty-six Articles in 
the Calontta EnglUhman npon “ Indian Art,” etc. eto. 


Two Lodges and twenty-six brethren were elected 
inembers of the Correapondenoe Cirole, raising the roll to 
a total of 447 inembers. 


The Worshipful Master announoed that the preceding 
evening a valned member of the Lodge (Bro. W. Kelly, 
P.P.G.M. Leioester and Butland) had oompleted his 50th 
year of initiation and membership in the Lodge St. John’s, 
No. 279, Leicester; that the Secretary, Bro. Speth, had 
attended the proceedings at Leioester, both officially and 
as a peraonal f riend of Bro. Kelly, and had heartily greeted 
the veteran on the part of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge, but 
that he (the W.M) thought that some more offlcial notioe of 
Bo auspicious an event should be taken. He therefore moved 
A hearty vote of oongratulation to Bro. Kelly, suoh vote to be 
Aransmitted to said brother by tbe Secretary in writing and 
reoorded on the minatos. Carri ed by aoolamation. 

Letters and Communications having been duly acknow- 
ledged, Bro. Gould, the retiring W.M., proceeded to install 
into the chair of K.S. the W.M. eleot, Bro. ffm. Simpson. 

The W.M. appointed hia offioers as followa : 

Bro. B. P. Gould, P.G.D., I.P.M. and D.C. 

„ Lient.-Col. S. C. Pratt, B.A., S.W. 

„ W. M. Bywater, P.G.S.B., J.W. 

„ Walter Besant, Troas. 

„ G. W. Speth, Seo. 

„ Professor T. Hay ter- Lewis, S.D. 

„ Dr. W. Wynn Westoott, J.D. 

„ Bev. C. J. Ball, I.G. 

„ E. Macbean, Steward. 


The W.M., Bbo. Simpson, then delivered the following 

ADDBEBS. 

Brethren, — While I occupy this chair I shall 
have to claim your indalgence in many ways. 
Although I have been a Master-Mason for over 
twenty years, I have not had much experience in the 
business of a Lodge. I became a Mason in search 
of knowledge. When this Lodge was fonned I 
willingly joined it with the same motive in my mind. 
This will teli yoa at least that my heart is in our 
work ; and that there will be no want on my part, 
wherever it is possible to carry ont the objects for 
which tbe Quatuor Coronati has been formed. I bave 
the disadvantage of following one, as Master, whose 
knowledge of Lodge work is so complete, that it 
makes me feel my own incompetency ; bnt as I shall 
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have his aid, as well as that of others, 1 have the 
hope of being able to carry through my term of 
office, I truBt, with credit among the Brethren. 

My first dnty will be to congratulate the Lodge 
on its succesB. About twenty years ago a “ Masonip- 
Archseological Institute ” came into existence ; some 
of our members, including myself, belonged to it, but 
after a year or two it ceased to exist. With this 
experience before us, there were naturally fears at 
first as to wbether we, with our new venture, would 
be able or not to pull through. All doubts on that 
head are now, I think, at an end. The foundation. 
has been laid, I may say, in due form ; and the 
bnilding has begun to appear. Stili it is only a 
beginning, bnt every thing, so far as we have gone, 
is good and solid, and the structure will now rise, 
and such a goodly bnilding I trust will grow np, 
that we shall all yet be proud of it. I hope it will 
at some not far distant date be not only an hononr 
to all of us, bnt an honour to Masonry in all parta 
of the world. As we are the first Lodge that has been 
started for the purpoBe of studying the Arohseology 
of Masonry, — let it he our object to keep it the firiS ; 
let every member do his best with this motive in 
view, and we shall be among Lodges of this kind 
— The Mother Lodge. We shall not long be the 
only body of Masons working in this direction ; 
onr success will be followed in otber places, bnt we 
shall always have the honour of having led the van. 
With onr success, as it is, I feel it an honour td 
occupy this chair, but with our future achievements, 
when we have stili fnrther progressed, there will be 
a reflected bonour thrown back npon each MaBter of 
this Lodge as well as upon all its early members. 
While in this chair I shall work in full hope of this 
final success, and do my part, as far as in me lies, to 
carry our labours a step forward at least towards 
that end. Those who have gone before me have 
done their dnty well, and I will try to follow in 
their footsteps. I cannot hope to equal my prede- 
cessors, bnt I promiBe faithfully to do my best. 

The number of onr members is not so great as 
we conld wish, bnt the reason for this is a good 
feature of onr mles, and it will nltimately tend to 
make sure the position we aim at. Onr main 
object, so far as rolates to members, is quality, and 
not quantity. We want members who are capable 
of doing something in the task we have before us. 
Before the end of the year the first volnme of onr 
Transactions will be ont, and it will be in itself an 
evidence of the character of those who belong to the 
Lodge. It will at least sbew that almost everyone 
is fitted to take part in the discnssion of the difficult 
questions whicb are bronght before ns, and that 
they are competent to do so with credit to themselves. 

Under the able management of onr very 
indnstrious Brother-Secretary, tbe Ais Quatuor 
Coronatorum, the pnblication which contains onr 
Transactions, has already become what may be 
looked npon as a regnlar Journal of Masonic Arch- 
eeology. I think that this is a good feature, and 
that in this light the publication should be kept np 
to the highest Standard. It is this feature that will 
attract and assist to keep together the members 
of our Correspondence Circle. If we can manage to 
produce good papers which hear npon the origin of 
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the Craft, and give new light npon our varions 
ceremonies which will be of intereat to the Masonic 
Brotherhood, we may make our joarnal a Standard 
^uthority, and from this the increase of onr 
Correspondence Circle will become sure and certain. 
Brother Speth has already a listof over 400 members, 
and new nam es are steadily coming in. The whole 
inerit of this peculiar branch to onr Lodge is dne to 
Brother Speth, and as this snccess adds largely to 
the snccess of the Qnatuor Coronati, onr thanks to 
him are great. Brother Speth has in hand a nnmber 
of reprints of old documents connected with Masonry, 
one volnme of which will shortly be pnblished, and 
these will be of great value in relation to onr work 
in the Lodge. I shall leave the details on this head 
for Brother Speth to give himself, which will be 
'done before the end of the year. 

Our library is rapidly increasing, and now 
nnmbers abont 600 works of one kind or another. 
The proper honsing of this is one of the matters 
which Brother Speth is already looking forward to. 

* Our existence as a Lodge has as yet been of 
short dnration. When we first met together many 
of ns were only very partially known to each other, 
we havebeen gradually unfolding onrselves, and we 
begin now to have some notion of one another’s 
ideas, and the direction in which each has previonly 
ptudied. It turnB out that the members, or more 
oorrectly groups of them, have been working in 
very different directione. This has been a fortunate 
oondition for ns as it has given variety to onr 
papers. It is to be hoped that this diversity of 
stndy will be continued. I for one could wish for a 
stili greater diversity ; for there are some lines of 
,investigation which wonld be of great intereat, if 
we conld find Brethren qnalified to deal with them. 
•Let me mention, as an illnstration, The Old Mysteries 
of the Greeks. They have been written npon 
before, and often too, bnt we want the latest 
knowledge on the snbject which can be procnred. 
Great additione are being made in the present day 
in every department of classic lore ; all knowledge 
of this kind is becoming more exact, and we should 
like to know what we ought to reject, and what we 
can trust npon as certain, regarding these mysteries. 
You will all see how important it would be to have 
data upon which we conld rely regarding these 
■subjects. Let me mention another direction in 
which we have almost no knowledge. Since the 
beginning of Mohammedanism, ascetic orders of 
various kinds have existed init ; and I have heard it 
repeatedly stated that they are Masonic in their 
organisation. The whirling and howling Dervishes 
are said to be so at the present day ; then there 
were the Ishmaelites and others, said to have had 
initiated orders ; to these might be added the 
Assassins, or followers of Hassan Sabah, of which we 
have strange tales regarding their initiation. At the 
present moment we do not know what to accept 
regarding these varions organisations. It wonld be 
positive knowledge to know for certain that they 
had no rites allied to Masonry among them ; or on 
the contrary, if there should be any identity, how 
valuable it would be to ns if we had any one who 
conld give exact information regarding it. I need 
scarcely point ont how important it would be to the 


Lodge if we were the means of procuring new light 
in any of these directions. 

We have lately had large stores of materni of 
varions kinds brought within our reach connected 
with Ancient Egypt. I am not aware that this has 
been ever gone over by a Masonic Student. Our 
old knowledge of Egypt, derived from Greek and 
other sonrces, is now known to be perfectly unie- 
liable. We want some one to investigate all this new 
accumulation of records and stndy it from a Masonic 
point of view. The Book of the Dead, of which pn 
than one copy has already been translated, would 
repay, I feel certain, any one who wonld study it in 
the m anner here snggested. The same procera 
should also be gone through with the cuneifora 
inscriptions. Some, in fact a great many, of the 
Tribes in Africa are now known to practice 
initiatory rites. I know so far, that when a young 
man enters npon the dnties of manhood, he 
receives initiation, which inclndes the rite of cir 
cumcision, and that for months the individua! 
walks abont whitewashed, so that every ane will 
recognise him and treat him as something sacred 
dnring the period that the initiatory rite is snpposed 
to continue. If any one wonld re ad np and collect 
the details of this very peculiar rite I assumo 2 
wonld be of interest to all Masona. 

Tbese are a few examples, and they might he 
largely added to, of new fields to. work in. Let m 
point ont that it is only lately that the East has 
been opened np for the purposes of stndy— it ii 
stili opening np — and in every region of it there ia 
ground for ns to explore and work npon in our own 
particular direction. To do this we require more 
members, so that we may have individnals capable 
of taking np each department of the enquiry. Here, 
as in other branches of knowledge in the present day, 
we shonld have specialists. These I have no donbt 
we shall find. Yon are all probably aware of the 
loose statements on which identifications wilb 
Masonry have been made in relation to ancient 
mysteries and oriental ceremonies; I am veiy 
familiar with tbem, and I believe that most of ti» 
oonclnsions will have to be pnt back into the mil! 
and ground over again. I may say that nearly 
the whole of thiB section of our snbject requires ihe 
process to be gone throngh, which has been so ably 
done with the modem History of Masonry. Every- 
thingmnstbe tested: thernde blocks must be sqnared 
accnrately to the truth, before they find a place m 
onr structure. 

In the short space of time the Qnatnor Coronati 
has been in existence, tbe papers which have been 
read, as well as the discussions npon them, have 
already shown that there are two great divisions w 
the snbject we have to deal with. I do notgive 
this as a very precise classification, bnt I think that 
for my purpose at the moment it is a very convenient 
one. The first is that which inclndes, what may 
be called in contradistinction to the other, the 
Modem History of Masonry, or the tracing of our 
syBtem back from the present day to the trade 
guilds, or other organizations from which it sprung. 
The other division is the inquiry into the ancient 
and mostly oriental forms of organization which ara 
snpposed to have been Masonic in their character ; 
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*— ■ to borrow a word which is mnch used in 
soientific nomenc lature, — it might be known as 
the Paleo-Masonic, and the other as the Neo- 
Masonic, Period. In the * Neo-Masonic division 
we are fortunate in having as workers among ns the 
beat known anthorities on the subjecta which belong 
to it. I willingly conf eas my own ignorance on moat 
of the queations included in this branch, but I 
have been a good listener, and aince this Lodge waa 
formed my ignorance ia much less than it was. 
When papers on this division come in the future 
before us, I promise, that if I take small part 
in the discuaaions, I shall stili be good in the virtue 
of listening. In the other division, our Transactions 
will shew that something has been done, and I hope 
that progress on this interesting field of inquiry 
will be stili further gone into. 

I have called your attention to this in order to 
point out where our labours are tending, and at the 
aame time to indicate a problem which it should be 
our object to solve. The Neo-Hasonic Students are 
working backwards, and discovering details connec- 
ted with the origin of our syatem as it exists at the 
present. The Paleo-Masonic inquirers, by working 
forward from the far past, will necesearily meet the 
others in the procesa of investigation. Now the 
problem which will have to be encountered before 
this meeting can take place, comprises the queations 
connected with the third degree. It seems to me 
that the profound meaning of this degree has scarcely 
been realised by many of our Craft. I believe that 
the symbolism attached to it ia of the very highest 
Mnd. It is the Holy of Holies of our system, and I 
have long considera! that a correct understanding of 
its symboliBm has a bearing in many ways, even out- 
side of Masonry. 

It ia now affirmed that before the early part of 
last century, the Masonic Craft had no third degree. 
There appears to be unanimity of opinion on this 
head.* Assuming this to be so, the queation presents 
itself as to where the rite came from. This is the 
rather complicated problem, the solution of which I 
have referred to. If we could divo into the depths, 
and come up with the explanation of thia hitherto 
dark riddle, it would be a grand justification for the 
«xiatence of the Qnatuor Coronati. It will take 
time to accomplish this, but I believe it will yet be 
■done. The two lines of inquiry must convergo and 
ciear up this difficulty. So far aa my own Btudies 
have gone, I conaider myself entitled to affirm that 
lites of a similiar kind to thoae now in Masonry did 
exist in the past, and aome of them at a very remote 
period ; and that numerous survivals, some of them 
in a very frgamentary condition, of the symboliBm 
of this rite, can also be found. It is at least aome 
satiafaction to know that in the rite of the third 
■degree, we have a form of a very ancient ceremony. 
The great obscuri ty is around the channel by 
which this rite has come down from former times, 
and from which it was adopted by the Craft 
at the beginning of the last century. I do not know 
how far this part of the subject has as yet been in- 

* I flnd sinos this «ddreea wms written that some authoritles aro of 
opinion that it was not the third, but the teoond degree, which was the new 
introdnction, Brother Speth snpports this riew of the case. The question 
here involved is a rery important one, bnt whaterer may be the dedaion, 
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vestigated, but I should feel hopeful that if a close 
scrutiny were made some light would be discovered.’ 
I can point to some lines of continuation by which 
the rite may have been carri ed down from the past ; 
that is through the Monastic Orders, or the Orders of 
Knighthood : to these I would add the Old Mystery 
Plavs as another. I do not affirm it came from 
either, I only say that these are possible vehicles of 
transmission. There may be others as well as these, 
from which the rite may have been derived. In 
directing attention to this it may induce some 
members, either of the Lodge or of the Correapon- 
dence Circle, to stndy the subject, and give ns the 
benefit of their investigations. 

I have already alluded to the loose statements 
and theories which have formerly appeared in works 
which traced Masonry and other systema back to a 
prim itive period. I have read a large number of them. 
It is very common in writers of this class to track an. 
idea to Egypt, or some other parts of the East, and 
then finish with the suggestion that it had its first 
origin at some far distant era in the mysterious 
recesses of the cave temples of India ; — Elephanta 
being often mentioned as the exact spot. When I 
teli you that Elephanta is only somewhere about a 
thousand years old, you will see bow valuable at 
times the simple fact of a date becomes. It may be 
added that the oldest caves date only from about 
two or three centuries b.c. — and the few that are 
as old as this, are not very mysterious ; for they 
were simply small cellB for Buddhist monksj 
There are stili some points which require clearing 
up about the caves of India, but as to their 
dates and the objectsJEor which they were made, 
it may be said that we now know almost ali 
that can be known. It may be worth stating at 
the same time, that the general opinion now enter- 
tained is, that ideas were carried into India, and bnt 
few have ever conie out of it. The explanation q| 
this is derived from the historical fact that conquering 
people have repeatedly gone into India : while on the 
contrary, conquering armies have aeldom, oi never, 
proceededthence. Writers who carry you to India fpij 
the origin of anything which they cannot explain, 
will now require to discover some other region as ai 
place of refuge for their ignorance. This, however, will 
now be difficult, for the process of careful and accuratd 
investigation is being carried ont in relation to almost 
every conntry. Explorations are going on, inscrip- 
tione are being found and their words given to ns ; 
ancient books, wherever they exist, are being trans- 
lated. The resuit is a vast aocumnlation of reliable 
knowledge, and we find that the old anthors whom wO 
formerly depended npon are far from being trnst^ 
worthy. It was only the other day that even 
Herodotus was accused, not only of being an untruth- 
ful historian, but of being a humbug. I mentiorl 
this new condition of knowledge in order to shew 
that nearly ali previons speculationa on Masonry 
which have been based on these old anthorities can- 
not be accepted withont doubt, and that almost every 
question will have to be gone over agam and com- 
pared with the light of our lateat information. This 
ia the duty we mnst perform, if we wish that the 
Qnatuor Coronati should keep its place among the 
. scientific societies of our acre. 
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There is one hopeful condition for onr Lodge, 
which may be mentioncd ; and that is in the extent 
to which archseology of ali kinds is now stndied. 
Tou have only to look back to the beginning of the 
eentury, when the archseologist was an “ antiquary ” 
who had collected a few old pots and pans, and to 
whom the foundations of a Roman Praetorium was a 
profonnd snbject to talk about. Archseology now, 
as a Science, embraces the whole world, Art, Archi- 
tectare, Philology, History, Mythology, Institutione, 
Customs, Polk-lore ; all these, and many more, have 
now an archseology which belongs to them, and which 
ia being stndied. Tbis means a very large number 
of persona who are interested, and I believe that the 
number is daily increasing. The Archseology of 
Masonry is qnite as interesting as any of the aubjectB 
I have mentioned, and with the growing participation 
in all archseological knowledge we may be sure that 
onr particular form of stndy will find an ample 
number of followers as time goes on. This means 
that onr labonrs will be more and more fnlly appre- 
ciated, and we need not fear that in the futnre there 
will be any lack of members to the Lodge. 

Brethren, — In closing this address I have the 
highest pleasnre in congratnlating yon all on the 
perfect harmony which has prevailed in this Lodge 
throngh all onr proceedings since we began three 
years ago. This mnst be a source of great satisfac- 
tion to every member. In preserving this harmony 
we carry ont one of the first virtues of onr Craft, I 
trnst it will continue ; and I promise that nothing 
shall be wanting on my part in assisting in fostering 
this feeling amongat ns. 


Bbo. Kuptirschmidt read the following paper 

ions o» na uunois aamav m 
GUAJTD LODQES OF S VOXJUTD * SWEDEN 

X* XMM ZuAST O HTUK Y. 

Thb History of Preemasonry in Sweden has 
hitherto been only of a very fragmentary character, 
and a trnstworthy offioial acoonnt of the Craft in 
that country is much needed. Although nearly 
every Grand Lodge has published its history, it is a 
remarkable fact that the two Grand Lodges, work- 
ing after the so-called Swedish System, and claiming 
great seniority, ve., the Grand Lodge of Sweden and 
von ZinnendorfFs National Grand Lodge of Berlin, 
have up to the present left the Fraternity withont a 
complete and reiiable record of their foundation, 
development, and proceedings. Thinking, therefore, 
that any addition to the present small knowledge of 
this snbject might prove nsefnl, I have tried to 
collect a few particnlars conceming the relations 
which existed between the Grand Lodges of England 
and Sweden. 

Writers on the history of Freemasonry in 
8weden have claimed for its first foundation there, a 
very old age, bnt without producing any positive 
proofs of their assertione. 

It seems, however, that in the third decade of 
the last eentury, Freemasonry in its present form 
was introduced into Sweden b y persons of rank, 


who had been initiated either in France or in 
England. Amongst these was ono Connt Axel Erick 
Wrede Sparre, who had been initiated at Paris, 4th 
May, 1731, and who soon after his retnrn fonnded 
a Lodge, which, however, was not properly consti- 
tuted nntil 2nd January, 1752, when it received the 
name of St. Jean Auxiliaire, and is now considered 
the first and Mother Lodge in Sweden. Other 
lodges soon followed the constitntion of this lodge, 
and we find the fonndation of the following lodges. 

Lodge Adolf Fredrik, fonnded 1753, in Stock* 
holm, by King Adolf Fredrik. 

Lodge Salomon k trois serrares, constitnted 
30th November, 1754, at Gothenbnrg. 

Lodge St. Augostin in HelBingfors, fonnded 24th 
Jane, 1756, by John Jennings, who had been initi- 
ated 30th January, 1753, in the Lodge St. Jeaa 
Auxiliaire. 

Lodge of St. Erick, fonnded 30th Nov., 1756, 
in Stockholm, by I. Torpadius. 

Lodge of St. Edvard in Stockholm, constitnted 
15th June, 1757, by Edvard Corleson. 

St. Andre w^s Lodge, LTnnoCente, at Stockholm, 
althongh said to have been fonnded 30th Nov., 1756, 
did not begin regalar meetings nntil the middle of 
1758. 

Lodge L’trnion, fonnded in Stockholm, 15th 
Jnne, 1759, by General Connt Fredrik Horn. 

Until 1759, the lodges constitnted, with the 
exception of the St. Andrews Lodge, LTnnocente, 
had not received any of the higher French degrees, 
bnt in this year (1759) Charles Fredrik Eckleff, 
snpported by Fredrik de Stenhagen, Patrick 
Alstromer, Anders Lidberg, Israel Torpadius, and 
fifteen other brethren who were in possession of th» 
higher degrees, fonnded the Grand Lodge of Sweden 
the 25th December, 1759. Ch. F. Eckleff had 
travelled very much in Europe, and thus acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the then existing system of 
Freemasonry in different conntries. With the aid 
of the materiale thns collected, he set to work on his 
retnrn to Sweden, in 1750, and within the following 
nine years seems to have compiled a ritnal, fonnded 
principally on the French high degrees, which 
bec&me the basis of the present Swedish system.* 

There seem to have been, however, some brethren 
not satisfied with the system of Masonry tra ns - 
planted from France to Sweden, bnt who preferred 
to ad here to the English way of working, and most 
probably applied throngh the infinence of Sir John 
Goodrioke, English Ambas sador at Stockholm, and 
himself a mason, to the Grand Lodge of England, to 
establish an English Provinoial Grand D)dge m 
Sweden. Certain it is that on April lOth, 1765, a 
warrant was granted by the G.M. Lord Blauey to 
Charles Tnllman (not Fnllman, as recorded by ah 
historians) of Stookholm as Prov. Grand Master of 
Sweden.+ 

* Bro. Flndel’! puhllcation, "Br. Sehlffmann and die Qrom 
loge von Deutechlaod," Leipalg, 1877, girw the reeult of Br. Safdftnvm» 
fall and eearching fnveetigatioaa reganUng Eckleff, and the origin « te* 
p re e on t Swediah syatem. 

+ Bro. Tollman before he went to 8weden had been Seoretary 
Swediah Ambaaador at Copenhaeen, wbare he had beeo inetnuereW “ 
aettlln* a dispate oonoemiog the Lodge " Of the three ardent 
The Qrand Lodge of Enland had granted a patent aa E.P.Q.M. of 
and Norway to Connt Christian Coniad Darmeakjold-Laarrir, Adnur* 1 
the Danish Nary, under date of the lOth February, 1740, and thrp-^ 
influenoe the two then eaisOng Lodges of St. Martin and Zorobehw we" 
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Dnring his appointment he succeeded in con- 
stituting three Lodges, which first appeared in the 
official English List of Lodges of tno year 1770, 
under Nos. 385, 386, and 387, myste riously called 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 in Sweden.* Throngh a letter of Charles 
Tnllmann to the Grand Lodge of England I am 
enabled to give the names and particnlars of these 
three Lodges. 

Lodge No. 1, called “Britannia,” was consti- 
tnted at Stockholm, Angnst 7th, 1765, met the first 
Saturday of every month, and its W.M. was Sir 
John Goodrioke, Baronet. 

Lodge No. 2, called “ Phoenix,” was constitnted 
Nov. 9th, 1767, held at Stockholm on the first 
Wednesday of every month, and its first W.M. was 
Pdelins, Dr. Medicinae. 

Lodge No. 3 was constitnted at Gothenbnrg in 
Angnst, 1768, under the name of “ St. George," met 
the first Thnrsday of every month, and its first W.M. 
was Cahmius, (this name is not quite distinet in the 
original) an eminent merchant at Gothenbnrg. 

Nothing fnrther seems to be known abont the 
Lodges “ Britannia ” and “ St. George,” bnt abont 
the “Phoenix” I find (Handbuch iii., page 211), 
that a St. Andrew’s Lodge “ Phoenix ” held its 
meetings at Stockholm for sone nnknown time, till, 
by an order of the Grand Lodge of Sweden, the Lodge 
was, on April 8th, 1777, removed to Helsingfors in 
Finland. There this Lodge had the same W.M. 
as the St. John’s Lodge “St. Augustin,” founded 
24th Jane, 1756 ; bnt when Finland was incorporated 
with Bnssia both Lodges left the jnrisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge of Sweden and finally ceaaed to work 
in 1822, when an Imperial decree of the Government 
ordered the closing of ali Lodges in Bnssia. 

Everytbing seems to have gone smoothly nntil 
1769, when Bro. Tnllman came in conflict with the 
Grand Lodge of Sweden and reported the following 
to London. 

“ I have reason to believe that so happy a 
beginning of my success in settling onr ancient royal 
order here, will in process of time produce desired 
effect, and force the nnlawfnl, by France, constituted 
Lodges here to range themselves under my Standard, 
bnt it is highly necessary that ali Lodges under 
English proteetion are ordered not to admit in their 
Assemblies any Mason comiug from Sweden withont 
a Certificate of the three English Lodges, or signed 
by myself. I am jnst now told that some of these 
profane French Lodges here have a mind to be as 
bold as to write to the Grand Master at London, and 
to ask him some questione about my constitution of 
Provincial Grand Master of Sweden. Bnt if ever 
such impudence should happen, I hope they will 
not be favoured with an answer at ali, or be told that 

brooght under this ConsUtution. Notwithstanding the existence of thla 
English P. O Lodge, the Lodge of the Threo Olobee at Berlln, oonstltuted 
ln 1768, a thlrd Lodge at Copenhageo, under the name “ Of the three 
ardent Hearta," this thlrd Lodge worked, beeide* the three 8t. John - » 
degrees, a Scott’» degree, and was, therefore, not acknovledged by the two 
other Lodge» and the Provincial Orand Lodge. In order to settle thla dis- 
puto Bro. Tullman collected a number of the Brethren into a new Lodge, 
under the name of “ Pbcenlx ” the others joining the two Lodges, under 
the E. P. Grand Lodge, and thus ths Lodge “ Of the three ardent Hearte ” 
becarae extlnct, iu or betore 1765. Soon after this event Bro. Tullmau 
left for 8weden. 

♦ Bro. Lane’a Masonlo Recorda, 1717-1886, page 118, and Bro. Oould's 
History, vol. ili., page 187. 


they mnst ad d reas themselves to me.”* I find no 
fnrther reference to Bro. Tullman, bnt a communi* 
cation, probably the one he refers to, was apparently 
addressed from Sweden to London in 1770 ; or, 
perhsps, some statement was made by Baron do 
Nolcken, minister from Sweden, who was present 
at the Grand Festival, May 7th, 1770 ;t for the 
original source from which ali other writers on 
the History of Freemasonry in Sweden have 
drawn their information (for instance, Handbuch 
iii., 207) relates that in this year the Grand 
Lodge of Sweden applied to the Grand Lodge 
of England to be recognized as a Grand Lodge, 
which recognition the Swedish Grand Lodge received 
under condition that they shonld acknowledge the 
illegalitv of their French Constitutione, and as a 
Grand Lodge constitnte Lodges within the kingdom 
of Sweden only. 

The principal part of this statement seems to 
be trne, bnt one point, to my mind, is not so ; the 
Grand Lodge of England did not acknowledge the 
Grand 'Lodge of Sweden as such, bnt only as an 
English Provincial Grand Lodge. The minntes of 
the Grand Lodge of England do not mention any- 
thing abont this occnrrence, bnt Noorthonck in the 
List of Provincial Grand Masters in his edition of 
the Constitutione of 1784 (page 412) cites Count 
Cari Friedrich Scheffer, as filling this office for 
Sweden. As to when he received his warrant as 
Provincial Grand Master no particnlars are to be 
fonnd, and an nncertainty has hitherto existed abont 
his relation to the Grand Lodge of England. Latomia 
(vii, page 176) and the Handbuch (iii, page 207) 
presume that he was appointed abont the year 1786 ; 
in another place the Handbuch (iii, page 151) States 
that he was Grand Master of Sweden, 1770-1774. 
Even Bro. Gould seems to be at a loss and not to 
have been able to find any information concerning 
this worthy Noble. 

As far as I have been able to trace, Count 
Scheffer was already, in 1762, Grand Master of 
Sweden,! for as such he is mentioned in a correBpon- 
dence from Sweden to the Lodge of the “ Drei 
Greifen” (“three Griffins”) at Greifswald, where 
it is said,§ “that on the 5th September of that year 
(1762), His Excellency, Count Scheffer, presented the 
medal of the Swedish Army Lodge to His Majesty, 
King Adolf Fredrik, at Dorttningholm, and that 
His Majesty the King, the 7th of that month had 
declared himself Protector of Freemasonry in Sweden 
etc.;” and fnrther that “ His Excellenoy, onr illus- 
trioris Grand Master, Baron Scheffer, has caused the 
Grand Lodge to relieve the Swedish Army Lodge of 
all contributione, and to have the Warrant of Consti- 

* The original letter wrltten in English 1» in the Arcbivea of the 
Grand Lodge of England ; I have giveo an exaot copy of the wording. 
Thia letter, and the letter» mentioned later on, wereput at my dlaposal by 
the oourteey of Bro. Colonei H. 8taadwell Clerke, Grand Secretaiy. 

t Noonhouck Constitutione, 1874, pege 298. 

t Bro. Flndel is wrong ln statlng in hl» History of Freemasonry, that 
Baron Saltxa was Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Sweden in 1762. 
In the letter to the Swedish Army Lodge, called " Zu den drei Greifen ” at 
Greifswald, (page 68 In tho history of this Lodge), he is mentioned “ as 
our Grand Master Baron Saltta, 1 ' but this means Grand Maeter of the 
Swedish Army Lodge, of which Lodge Baron Saltxa was Worshipful 
Master ; for in the latter half of the last century It was enstomary in 
German Lodges to styte the W. M. “ Grand Master.” Besidee the eome 
letter mentions Count Scheffer distinctly as Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of 8weden, as the above quotation th jwa. 

{ See Geechiehte der St. Johannie Loge Cari zu den drei Greifen in 
Ghreifneald, by Treptow and Loose, U63, pagi 68. 
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(Btution made out gratis.” He is further mentioned 
jn the warrant of this lodge, which is dated 17th 
February, 1763, and which begins : “ We, Cari 
Friedrich Scheffer, lawfully installed Grand Master 
!of all working and legitimate Lodges in Sweden, 
Gothland, and Wendland, greeting, etc.” 

He seems to have occnpied this position nntil 
1773, when the Duke of Sndermania succeeded him 
as Grand Master, and he died 1786. 

Now this Count Scheffer was the very brother 
for whom the before-named application to the Grand 
Lodge of England was made ; and in order to prove 
this and my former assertion that the Grand Lodge 
'of Sweden, in 1770, was only acknowledged as Prov. 
Grand Lodge, 1 must make a short digression. 

After the formation of the National Grand 
Lodge of Germany, at Berlin, in 1770, on the 
Swedish System, hy Zinnendorf, efEorts were made 
to spread his system in all directione and conntries. 
Bro. G. G. L. Reichel had undertaken to introduce 
this Swedish-Zinnendorf system into Russia, and in 
1771 he succeeded in founding, or rather reinstating, 
the Lodge Apollo in St. Petersburg. 

In the same year an English Lodge had been 
constituted there, the lst June, by the Grand Lodge 
of England, under the name of “ Lodge of Perfect 
Union the W.M. and the greater number of the 
members were well-to-do and respected English 
merchants, wbo visited the Lodge regularly, and by 
"their energy and zeal kept it in good repute. 

As at the time of this foundation a great number 
of the aristocracy and higher classes had already 
embraced Freemasonry, and Prince Yelaguin was 
favourable to the English system of working, the 
latter was requested to petition the Grand Lodge of 
England to establish an English Provincial Grand 
, Lodge in Russia. For this purpose Prince Yelaguin 
sent a Brother Louquin from St. Petersburg to 
London in the beginning of the year 1772, who 
succeeded in getting from the Duke of Beaufort the 
desired warrant, under date of 28th February, 1772. 

Bro. Louquin informed the Grand Secretary, 
Bro. Heseltine, at the time, that a certain Brother 
Reichel pretended to have a right to establish Lodges 
under an authority received from Sweden, in conse- 
quence of which information Bro. Heseltine wrote 
the following three letters in the beginning of 

1772.+ 

1. “To His Excellency, John Yelaguin, Prov. 
G.M. of the most Ancient and Honorable 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons for 
all the Russias under the authority of 
His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, supreme 
G.M. of the Order.” 

Bro. Louquin has informed me that there is 
already a person of the name of Reichel 


The Count de Scheffer is Provincial Grand 
Master for Sweden, his authority ha 
received from the Duke of Beaufort, bnt 
such authority is confined to Sweden only, 
consequently he has not the least right to 
interfere in any other nation. Bro. Louquin 
is charged with a letter to the Count de 
Scheffer and a copy of the patent, in order 
to have the affair explained, but I &m 
inclined to believe the whole an imposition 
formed by Zinnendorf, and have in con- 
Sequence thereof wrote likewise to the Roy&l 
York Lodge, acting under us at Berlin* 

2. “ To the B.W.M. of the Boyal York Lodge at 
Berlin . — I ani informed that one, Dr. Zin- 
nendorf of Berlin, assumes thetitleof P.G.lf» 
for Prussia, and says that he has received 
his authority from the Prov. G. Master of 
Sweden with a power tp constitute or 
establish other Prov. G. Lodges in different 
Kingdoms. He also asserte that the G. 
Lodge of England, by their appointment of 
the Count de Scheffer as P.G.M.for Sweden, 
engages not to appoint any other Provin- 
cials abroad ; in the first place I beg leave 
to assure you, as Grand Secretary of the 
Society, that no such engagement has been 
entered into with the Count de Scheffer 
or any other P.G. Master. In the neit 
place the Count de Scheffer’s authority 
extends through the kingdom of Sweden 
only, without the least power to interfere 
in any other nation, so that if he has given 
an authority to Mr. Zinnendorf (which I 
cannot credit) he has exceeded the power 
allowed him by us — and Mi. Zinnendorf s 
appointments and every act done by him 
must be illegal, unconstitutional, and 
absolutely invalid. Out of the respect the 
Grand Master bears your Lodge he has 
authorised me to communicate to ytffl the 
above particulars to prevent your being 
imposed upon, and our much belored 
esteemed Brother Louquin, who will delirer 
this to your hands, and who is now possessi 
of a patent from us appointing a Provincial 
Grand Master for Russia can further 
satisfy you with respect to the truth of 
this Letter.”f 

♦ In a further letter (in the Archivea of the Gnmd Lodge of EnpUwJ), 
dated 9th May. 1774, tne Grand Secretary, Bro. Heseltine writ« tiw 
following to Pnnce Yelaguin : “ The Prince of Hesse Darmatadt b* vl °/ 
United with the Prince of Pruaaia and other persona of distincBon w 
Germany, all regular Masons, applied to us lately for a conflrmation cj 
their authority as a National Grand Lodge under auch restrictioris w» 
oonditions as might be agreeable to us, which proposal was approi*ea o( i° 
our Grand I<odge ; and tne Prince of Hease is the preeent Grand * ut ? r ' 
and Mr. Zinnendorf who was hereto/ore looked vtxoi as a veru irreguw 
Brother , has ctrryformed to ali our regulations and is now an offleer un°« 
the Prlnoe of Hease.” 


appointed Provincial Grand Master for 
Russia, and that he acts under an authority 
granted him by one, Zinnendorf of Berlin, 
which Zinnendorf is authorised by the Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of Sweden. 


*The Minute* or Journal of thi* Lodge from Jane 1771 to May 1772 
in 118. are in tfae Library of tbe Grand Lodge of England. Catalogue F. 6. 

t Copies of theee three lettera are in tbe Archivea of the Grand Lodge 
of England. 


t Tbe Slst Marcii, 1772, the W.M, of the Royal York, the Cberalitf * 
Sarerollee, acknowledged the receipt of the above letter, sajing : “ Ane “ 
addrese myaelf to you, my dear Brother Grand Secretary, it i* ( or ' “J 
reaaon that the Brother Louquin who has juet delivered me your htter 
the 29th Febrnary, 1772, has informed me that tbe R. W. Prov. G. ™ 
Vignoles ia no longerat London.” Itis well known, and the Boyu J®? 
raporte it, that Zinnendorf in the month of Jonuary of that jre*r (U 
had duped this Lodge, for on the 8th of this month he »PP* ie 5, 
Boyal York for penntsslon to use their rooros for an inltiation, siw *v 
that Lodge to be present on the lOth. He produced a patent 
cipher, and received the desired permission of the Lodga Du nII ? ‘^ 
inltiation a sheet of paper was clandeatlnely inserted in ths minute 
o i the Royal York, tbe proceedings taken down, signed by tbe • 
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3 . To the' Jtight Worshipful the Coutlt de 
i Scheffer, Prov. O.M. of the mott , etc., for the 

Kingdom of Sweden. — As Grand Secretary 
of the Society of Free and Aecepted Masons, 
I am directed by bis Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, Supreme Graud Master, to ac- 
quaint you, that one Dr. Zinuendorf, of 
Berlin, pretCnda that he is appointed 
Provincial Grand Master for Prussia, by 
virtue of an authority from you, and that 
such his authority extends to the consti* 
tuting of other Provincial Grand Lodges in 
different kingdoms, and in consequence 
thereof he has appointed one Rcichel, of 
St. Petersburg, Provincial Grand Master 
, for Bussia. 

The Grand Master, fully persuaded of yonr 
«■ attention to the Laws and Begulations of 

the Society and the particular mark of the 
office of Provincial Grand Master nnder 
him, looks upon the affair as an imposition, 
fabri c&ted by Zinnendorf.” 

So far the facts as they stand. How it was 
possible to grant Count Scheffer, who since 1762 was 
.Grand Master of the established Grand Lodge of 
Sweden, a warrant as Provincial Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of England, seems to me a puzzle. 1 
can only acconnt for this occurrence by the ignorance 
of the Grand Lodge of England of the state of 
Masonic affairs on the Continent, and by another 
suggestion which I will make later on. No anawer 
^eems to have been received from Sweden until 1784. 

In the meantime, Karl, Duke of Sudermania, 
brother of King Gustav m., sncceeded in 1773 Count 
SchefEer as Grand Master, an office which he retained 
until 1780, when on the 15th March he was installed 
with great pomp by the king himself as “Yicarius 
Salomonis,” of which ceremony the snpplement of 
'the Utrecht' Gazette, No. 98, of Friday, 7th April, 
1780, gives the following description. 

“ From Stockholm, 21st March. The 15th of 
.this month will ever be a solemn day for the Free- 
masons established in thiB kingdom, for on that day 
the Duke of Sudermania, brother of the King, was 
installed Grand Master over ali lodges in this king- 
dom, as well as over all those of St. Petersburg, 
Copenhagen, Brunswick, Hamburg, etc.* For this 

.Members, and the aheet seoretly abetrmcted and torwarded to England, in 
order to prove that Zinnendorf and hia frlenda vere acknowledged ai 
regular Haaona, by a properly constltuted English Lodge. Inatead of 
exercialnggreater care vith Zinnendorf in consequence of thevarning of 
this letter of the 29th February, this Lodge agaln acted incantionsly. 
■Zinnendorf with his two Wardens vere inrited to a conference in their 
Lodge with reterenee to the letter received from the Grand Lodge of 
LngUnd. Dellghted at the simpiemlndedness with which the contente of 
the letter had been communlcated to him beforeh&nd, he dedined the 
Invitation, pretending the oonferenoe wonld he quite useless, as the letter 
was wrltten entlrely through a misunderatanding on the part of the Grand 
Lodge of England. The matter therefore dropped, and thns Zinnendorf 
gained more and more ground and time, till at last through the compact 
with the Grand Lodge of England, he ancceeded in 1773 in getting his 
newly established Grand Lodge acknowledged. 

* I may mentlon here, that this paasage created a great secsatlon 
in Germany. The Lodge Royal York complained that nothlng about 
this event had been commnnicated to it, althongb Baron Hora was 
their acknowledged representative at Btockholm. 

The Duke of Sudermania himself, having aeen the printed report, 
sent a corree ted report of lt to Brunswick, in which he Btated, that on 
the 15 th March, 1780, he had heen installed Vicarius Salomonis of the 
IXth ProTince, jnst then reatored ; the King and the Blshop of 
Gothenbnrg inveatlng him with a mantle of bine satln embroiaered 
' with golden st ars and bordered with ermine, with a hat to mateh, 
whila in one hand he held a sword and in the other a battle-axe 


purpose the : Lodge of St. Petersburg had sent s 
deputy here, and the others had remitted th$ 
Diploma of the Installation to the Baron d» 
Leyonhufvud, who had gone for this purpose l&Bfc 
year to Copenhagen and Germany ; this installation 
took place with mnch pomp. The assembly consisted 
of over fonr hnndred members, and was honoured by 
the presence of the King, who deigned to accord to 
the Lodge a Diploma, by which he assures the Bame 
of hiB protection, and who robed the new Grand 
Master with a mantle lined with ermine. His Boyal 
Highness thereupon took his seat on a throne, 
invested with the insignia of his new dignity, and 
received there the compliments of all the members, 
who, according to their rank, were allowed to kis$ 
the hand, or the sceptre, or the mantle of the new 
Grand Master, and everyone of whom received a 
silver medal to perpetuate the memory of this 
ceremony, which took place in the Hali of the 
Exchange. It is thought that the King will accord 
revennes for the ‘ Commanderies ’ and that this 
Boyal Lodge, acknowledged by the others as Mother 
Lodge, will receive from eauh of tbem an aminal 
tribute. This solemnity has rescued the order of 
tbe Freemasons from a sort of oblivion into which 
it had fallen.” 

My object in giving thiB acconnt of the instal- 
lation in extenso, iB to draw attention to a 
matter which might interest onr nnmismatical 
brethren ; it is with regard to the silver medal 
given to each of the members preBent at this inBtal- 
lation, 15th March, 1780. Bro. Merzdorf, in the 
Latomia xxv., 1866, page 54, in enomerating the 
medals of the Swedish Freemasons, does not mention 
this particular one, but describes nnder No. 5, Stock- 
holm, 1780, a medal strack in memory of the deatK 
of Johann de BjerkSn ; he thinks that this medal 
must be tbe same which is mentioned in a report 
of the Installation, given in the Yienna Journal for 


{Streit-hammer ) ; and that he had then been proclalmed head and 
governor over all Freemasons in that conntry (Sweden). 

Dr. H. A. Lachman, ln hia “ History of Freemasonry in Bnnfr 
wick " (1844), page 95, gives also the following about that occurrence : 

The Queen of Denmark («Ister of Dnke Ferdlnand) had asked the 
Landgrave Karl of Hesse why the Duke of Sndermania had been 
elected Grand Master ; if her brother had reslgned this offlee, he 
(Landgrave Karl) ongbt in her oplnion to be hle sncceseor ; she conia 
not conceal from him that this election had attracted her attention. 
The Qneen had seen a newspaper artlde, which contained the news 
that the an 1 ted Lodges of Germany, Rnssla, and Denmark had 
elected the Dnke of Sndermania as Grand Master, that all lodgea 
acknowledged tbe Lodge in Stockholm as their mother Lodge, and 
wonld pay their tribnte to the Swedish Lodge ; at the same time there 
was given a description of a brllliant ceremony arranged by the King 
of Sweden to enthrone his brother before the assembled conrt. 

The Landgrave Karl anawered the Qneen that the Dnke Ferdlnand 
wonld always be the only Grand Master of the nnlted Lodges, and if 
ever he shoold resltm this offlee he (Landgrave Karl) also wonld reslgn, 
becanse he was sincere! y and eternally attached to her lllnstrions 
brother. One of the higher Snperlors of Masonry had died, and the 
Dnke of Sndermania had secretly songht to get his offlee ; he (Land- 
grave Karl) had worked for a wbole year agalnst it, becanse he knew 
only too well the Swedish policy of extr&ctlng triumph and glorv from 
the smallest things, and throwlng dnst lnto tbe eyes of the pnbllo ; he 
had not been able to entlrely prevent tbe election of the Swedlah 
Prince. Lower Germany had elected the Prlnce aaP.G.M., while 
Upper Germany had given him (Landgrave Karl) the same offlee and 
as the Danlsh Brethren did not want to acknowledge the Dnke of 
Sndermania as P.G.M., they too had elected him (Landgrave Karl) to 
this offlee, and held no commnnlcation with the Duke of Sndermania. 
The election of P.G.M. of Lower Germany had given occasion to the 
narratlve of tbe ceremony in the newspapers, which ceremony, pro- 
bably, the King of Sweden had lnvented, as ln the German Lodges, 
they do not know sceptre and hammer, bnt hammer and “ Tabllers.” 
Resides be conld assare her on his word of honor and that ot a Mason, 
that tbe word “ Tribnte " was not known ln the Lodges, nor waa the 
Lodge at Stockholm acknowledged aa their mother-lodge ; tbe whole 
newspaper article was nothlng more than a stroke or policy in the 
UBnaf Swedlah style, aU the worae, as the trnth was known to a great 
many. 
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Freemasons, vol. n., purt 4., p. 130, ve. : “ The 15th 

March, 1780, the Duke of Sudermania 

Was installed Grand Mas ter, a inemori ai medal waa 
also distributed.” He supporta his asaertion bj 
presuming “that an error of memory, ( Gedaeoht - 
nissfehler ) must have taken place in mentioning the 
Installation and the distribution of the medals, by 
•which only this No. 5 can be ineant, together, whilst 
these two facta ougbt to have been told separately.” 
Bnt the original report of the Installation was given 
21st March, 1780, whilst de Bjerk6n died the 28th 
Angnst, 1780, and the medal strnck in memory of 
his death 'was distributed in 1781. I m aintain , 
therefore, that there were two distinet medals of 
the year 1780, one in memory of the Installation of 
the 15th March, 1780, and another in memory of 
the death of J. de Bjerk6n, of the year 1780, 
described as No. 5 by Bro. Merzdorf. 

The Duke of Sudermania, who after the death 
of Baron von Hnnd in 1776, had been elected on the 
2nd September, 1778, head of the Striet Observance 
(the installation took place at Brunswick, llth 
December, 1778, Baron von Leyonhufvud being sent 
over by the Duke to act as his proxy), resigned this 
ofBce in a long declaration, dated the lOth April, 
1781, and now bestowed ali his energy to the 
furthering of the Swedish System in that kingdom. 
A revision of the Rituals took place, and a Palace 
for the meetings of the “National Grand Lodge,” 
*' the Supreme Chapter,” and the St. Andrew’s and 
St. John’8 Lodges, working at Stockholm, was 
pnrchased from Count Fred. Hom, lst Nov., 1783. 

About this time the Grand Lodge of Sweden 
being anxious to renew the correspondenoe, which 
had ceased for some years, with tne Grand Lodge 
of England, addressed a letter to London, stili 
preserved in the Archives of that Grand Lodge, and of 
which I will give a literal translation in English. 


“We enjoy, therefore, within our Swedish 
Masonie Fraternity the greatest happiness which we 
can imagine, and we are happy enough to be illnm- 
inated by the most exalted and true light, which is 
the only true soarce of the highest degrees and 
seience of the Royal Art, as well as of Freemasonry 
in general. 

Although ali Communications and correspon- 
den.ee between us had ceased for some years, from 
the time when Bro. Tullman’s unseemly demanda 
were the principal canse thereof , it will now afford us 
the greatest pleasnre to foster the conoord with the 
Grand Lodge of England ; the more so, since by the 
praiseworthy supervision and attentionof our present 
most wise and enlightened leader, the Swedish 
Masonie Fraternity has been brought to the highest 
esteem and independence. 

“ In order to reciprocate the attention of the 
English National Grand Lodge in sending na the 
list of their Grand Officere, I will do myeelf the 
honour to do likewise, and herewith send the list of 
the high personages and Grand Officere in the Grand 
National Lodge of Sweden. 

“We wish and implore for you, for ourselves, 
and ali lawful true Masons, dispereed over the face 
of the earth, the continued gracnous protection of the 
Grand Architect of the Universe. 

“ I am with the highest esteem, 

“ Your true Brother, 

“ Sincere and obedient servant, 

“ Cael Fr. Fbedeeheim, 

“ Grand Secrelary." 


List of the highest Personages and Grand Offlcers of Ut» 
Swedish Grand Lodge. 


Stockholm, 

26th May, 1784. 

To the Most Worshipful Grand Master, W ardens, Masters , 
and Brethren of the Grand Lodge of England, 

GEKETINQ, 

Most Worshypful Birs, Knights, and Brethren. 

“ The Grand Master of ali constituted Lodges 
in the Kingdom of Sweden, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Ostgothland, has graciously requested me 
to convey the brotherly acknowledgment due by us, 
for the remembrance with which the Sir Knights 
and Brethren of the Grand Lodge of England had 
honoured the Grand Lodge of Sweden by their letter 
some time ago. 

“At this opportunity I will give myself the 

J leas ure to inform you that the ancient genuine 
Iasonie Fraternity with us has reached its highest 
position, since it has been ordained by the Great 
Architect of the Universe that our most gracious 
King himself, as an honest and zealous Brother, has 
deigned to become the Patron of ali constituted 
Lodges in his dominions,and that His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sudermania has been installed as chief 
and leader of Freemasonry in general as well as of 
the highest degrees in the Innermost Temple. 


His Majosty the King Protector of the Order. 

His Royal Highneae the Duke of 

Sudermania Salomonis Vi carina. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Ostgothland National Grsuad Master. 

Bishop Dr. Wingard Prolate of the Order. 

General Oount F. Hom Dep. Nat. Grand Master. 

His Excellency Senator Count NHs 

Bjelke Grand ChaneeQor. 

Senator von Stenhagen Grand Orator. 

Bishop Dr. von Troii Grand Chaplain of the Order. 

Colonei Baron Cari PfeiS Grand Inquisitor. 

Hia Rxcellenoy Senator Connt Erio 

von Stockenstrdm Grand Conservator. 

Colonei Baron C. A. Wachtmeister Grand Senior Warden. 
Colonei Connt Ad. Lewenhaupt Grand Junior Warden. 

His Excellenoy Senator Baron Fred. 

Sparre Grand Treaaorer. 

Colonei Count J. G. Oxenstierna Grand Master of Cere- 
monias. 


Chamberlain Baron Barnekow 
General C. G. Sinklair 
Major Baron C. BjOrnberg 
Colonei Baron E. Runth 
C. F. Fredenheim 


Grand Introduoer. 
Grand Intendant. 
Grand Senior Doacon. 
Grand Jtmior Deacon. 
Grand Secretary. 
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I wouM dr&w your attention to some points 
•which I thiuk aio worthy of notice. 

Firstly : The Handbuch (iii page 214) in a 
foot-note atates thafc Fredrik Adolf, since 1772 
Duke of Oatgothland, ia cited, in an undated Swedish 
Liat as Grand M aster of Sweden, and Bro. Speth, in 
his “ Royal Freemasons,” page 19, adda “ probably 
in error hnt we have it officially stated in thia 
letter that the Duke of Oatgothland waa Grand 
Mas ter in 1784. 

Secondly : If an acknowledgment of the Grand 
Lodge of Sweden as anch hy the Grand Lodge of 
England had taken place in 1770, the Swedish Grand 
Lodge certainly wonld have referred to it in their 
letter, which says that “ all oonmmnications and 
earreapondence between the two Grand Lodges had 
ceased for aome yeara from the time when Brother 
Tnllman’s nnseemly demanda were the principal 
canae thereof.” 

And thirdly : It aeema to me that Bro. Tull- 
man, as E.P.G1L, heing, ao to say, a thom in the 
side of the already eatablished Grand Lodge in 
Sweden, had to be got rid of, and, in order to effect 
thia, the Swedish Grand Lodge may in 1770 have 
applied to London for recognition as a Grand Lodge, 
but only obtained the appointment of Connt Scheffer 
as English Provincial Grand Mas ter for Sweden; 
and that thia appointment, after having effected the 
desired object of depoaing Bro. Tnllman, waa never 
acted npon in Sweden. Connt Scheffer remained as 
before Grand Master of Sweden and as anch he ia 
named in the Hambnrg New Gazette, lat part, 1771, 
when on the 29th December, 1770, he visited the 
Lodge of the Three Rosea at Hambnrg. 

Thia letter, althongh dated 26th May, 1784, waa 
aent in April 1786, by the Earl of Effingham, GiL 
to Bro Heseltine, G.S., with the following remark, 
“ The enclosed ia the letter from the Grand Lodge 
of Sweden, which 1 wanted to have some converaa- 
tion on with yon and Bome other old Masona before 
it is laid before Grand Lodge." 

Nothing, however, is mentioned abont it in the 
minntes of Grond Lodge, and I mnst, therefore, 
conclude that the matter dropped for some reason, 
hitherto nnknown; and the mnch desired renewal 
of correspondence and representation between the 
two Grand Lodges did not talce place until 1799. 

At the meeting of the Grand Lodge of England, 
on April lOth of that year (1799), a long letter of 
the Dnke of Sudermania, addressed to the Grand 
Lodge of England, and dated 24th Janaary, 1798, 
waa presented by the Baron de Silverjhelm, Swedish 
Ambaasador to the English Court, to the M.W. 
Grand Master hia Royal Higbneas Prince George of 
W ales, praying again for a nnion and mntnal repre- 
aentation between the two Grand Lodges of England 
and Sweden. Thia reqnest waa unanimonsly acceded 
to by the Grand Lodge of England and made known 
to the Grand Lodge of Sweden by a letter of His 
Royal Highness, Prince George, on May 8th, 1799. 
Ever since that time the fraternal rolations between 
the two Grand Lodges have been of the most friendly 
character, and were further strengthened by two 
important eventa of more recent date.* 

* Sae Bro. Oonld'8 Hiator/, VoU UL, jags 196. 


The one occurred in 1868, when onr present 
M.W. Grand Master His Royal Highness the Prine» 
of Wales, dnring a visit to the Swedish Court, waa 
initiated into Freemasoniy — a ceremony which waa 
condncted in part by hia present Majesty King Oscar 
the Second, and by King Oscar’s predecesaor. The 
second event waa a reciprocation of the foregoing, 
when by a proposal of hia Royal Highness the Prine» 
of Wales, communicated to Grand Lodge by tha 
M.W. Pro-Grand Master the Earl of Carnarvon, 
the rank of Past Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of England was on the 6th Jnne, 1888, conferred 
npon his Majesty King Oscar the Second, then on 
a visit to thia country. 


Bro. Gocld said that the time allotted for the dispateh of 
their business having run out, he did not rise with a view of 
prolonging the disonseion, but in order to propoee the 
onstomary vote of thanks to the leoturer. Having had the 
privilege of perusiug the paper, he had hoped that time 
wonld have permitted him to make some observatione npon 
it. Thia, however, he was preclnded from doing by the 
lateness of the honr, and mnst, therefore, restriot himself 
to the moti an to whioh he had already referred, thongh he 
would add to it his own congratulatione to Bro. Kupf ersohmidt 
on having cast a new and mnoh needed light on a very 
obscure portion of Masonio history. 

Bro. Sfrh observed that, being very mnoh in the same 
position as the last speaker, he begged leave to seoond the 
reeolution before the Lodge, whioh would enable him to say 
that he had noted many points for further remark and wonld 
contribute what he had to say in writing. The paper added 
oonaiderably to onr knowledge of Swedish affairs. 

The vote of thanks was then acoorded and acknowledged 
by the leoturer. 


The paper by Bro. Kopfanokmidt ia a most weloome 
oontribution to the little that is known respeoting the Swedish 
Craft, especially during the last centnry, and thongh it leavse 
mnch to be desired, whioh under the peculiar oiroumstancea 
has so far evaded elnoidation, I hope that our friend wiH 
continue those researehes, whioh already have resui ted in 
important faots being brought to the light. 

I have oonsnlted Bro. John Lane (who is ths authority on 
Lodge List s and Numeratione) and he telis me that in tha 
Engraved List of Begular Lodges for 1768, in our Grand Lodge, 
there is a register in HS. relative to the three Lodges in 
Sweden, nnmbered 1, 2, and 3 looally, to whioh apparently 
443, 446, and 447 were to be assigned, but for some cause not 
now known these numbers were given to Lodges in England, 
and so also 448 and 449, but later on the three following (450 
to 432) were allotted to those for Sweden, of couroe, in HS. 
only, but doubtlesa inserted on warrants. In a list for 176» 
there ia also a HS. note showing that two guineas each were 
paid for the warrants, thongh not one of the three got on tha 
Engraved Lists for 1768 or 1769, but are duly noted in that 
of 1770. Bro. Lane can fumiah me with nothing more on tha 
subject at present, but as be is now preparing a “ Handy 
Book to tbe study of the Lists " he may yet come aerosa 
some points of interest respeoting this onrious trio. 

Bro. Lane also notes in his “ Masonio Beoords, 1717* 
1886,” a Lodge held at a “ Private Boom, City of Btockholm ,** 
whioh was warranted by the " Atholl “ Grand Lodge, 14th 
July, 1773, and which was “ oonstituted at Globe Tavern, 
Fleet Street, London;” and States that there are no “ Bscords 
afttr 1790.” These Bstums or “ Beoords ” might be worth a 
oareful ezamination as tbey were, I presume, made direot to 
the Grand Lodge. 

It seems to me likely, from the evidenoe of the lists, 
aooording to oopies in Bro. Lane’s possession, that Nos. 1 and 
2 were “ retumed ” to Grand Lodge as oonstituted in 1767, 
and No. 3 in 1768, and that the numbara 383 to 387 were 
not thoee on the Warrants, but the aforesaid 430 to 452. 

Oount Scheffer'* name ooonrs as Provincial Gran 
Master of Sweden in our Engraved Lists of Lodges from 1770, 
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but I fancy not earlier, as I have “ Charles Fullman ” noted 
«n. Liata 1764-7. I entirely agree with Bro. Kupferschmidfc 
that this body was only ackuowledged as a Provincial Grand 
jjodge under tbe Grand Lodge of England. 

Clearly thero were two distinet medals issned in 1780 as 
bur Brother declares, and Dr. Mersdorf for onoe is in error, 
although generally fairly aocnrate. Bro. Marvin, in his 
‘‘ Masonio Medals,” 1880, gives particnlars of a nnmber of 
puch struck in Sweden, one being for a “ Swedish Army 
Lodge (Svenska Armeens Loge), in 1762, by Ljnngberger of 
Tralsand. (Marvin'a, No. 432.) Tbe one struck in bonoor of 
tbe lamented Bro. Bjerken is Marvin’ s 434, and is not the 
Installation Medal of 1780. 

I cannot traoe the latter anywhere, but possibly Bro. 
pbaokles, of Hali, may have had better luck in bis researobes. 

W. J. Hoghan. 

I have looked carefnlly into the question of these two 
medals, bnt can flnd no reference in Merzdorf, Marvin, 
Zachariaa, or Hildebrand (tbe latter being the beat anthority 
pn all Norwegian or Swedisb Medals) to the one alleged to be 
stmck on the installation of Karl, Duke of Sudermania, 
brother to Gustavus m. in 1780. Marvin quotes the “ Bierken ” 
Medal whicb I possess in my eollection. It is as follows. 
Obv. Bnst of Bierken to right, under whioh is tbe letter F., 
quite small, tbe initial of Fehrman the engraver. Legend 
IOH * A BIERKEN • R • SV • ACONS • CONCELL • ET 
EQV * AUR (John von Bierken, Arch Oounsellor, Chancellor 
and Knight of the Kingdom of Sweden). Rev. On a platform 
approaebed by three steps, a sarcophagus on whioh lie the 
ribbon and jewel (the square) of a presiding Master. Legend 
FLENDI COPIA DIVES (Wortby of a flood of tears) 
In exergue L. FR. MUR. EXS. 8. EDTJARD PRjEF. MER. 
MORT. A.D. MDCCLXXX. Marvin reads the abbreviations 
“The Freeinasons in honour of the memory (exsequias) of 
the Master (Praefectus 1 of St. Edward’a Lodge, deoeased a.d. 
1780. Mer. is too indefinite to interpret ; probably it is some 
Latin equi valent for Worshipful.” I oan find no reference to 
any other Medal struok in 1780. I have one struck in 1787 
in honour of Charles, Duke of Sudermania bearing the 
following legends. Obv. CAROLUS D * G ■ REGN • SVEO • 
PR • HAER ■ ET DUX SUDERM (Charles by the Graoe of 
Ood, Frince and Heir of the Kingdom of Sweden and Dukeof 
Sudermania). Rev. LUCE FIDA ET CONSTANTE (With 
faithful and constant light). In exergue SUMMO PRAE- 
FECTO | L1B. FR. MUR. SVECI | MDCCLXXXVII (To the 
Grand Master of the Fratemity of Freemasons of Sweden, 
1787). Thia was struck at Stockholm by the Grand Land 
Lodge of Sweden in 1787, and presented to the Grand Duke 
on St. Charles’ Day (28th January) 1787. The Identification, 
therefore, of a hitherto unknown medal by Bro. Kupf ersohmidt, 
is an interesting oontribution to our numiamatic knowledge, 
and to me, espeoially, renders hia paper of great value. 

Gio. L. Shacxlxs. 

< It is with great pleaaure we must all welcome Bro. 
Kupf ersohmidt’ s appearanoe before the Lodge as the author of 
a paper, which is moreover a very excellent production from 
varioua points of view. Bro. Kupf ersohmidt had long been 
known to Bro. Gould and myself as a Masonio student, and 
we were by no means surpriaed to find him amongst us as a 
visitor at oor first literary meeting. At onr seoond, he onoe 
more appeared, in order, in his own words, to break a lance 
with me, in defenoe of the integrity of his oountryman Bro. 
Fallon, whose veracity I had impngned. That hard blows were 
delivered on either side, mnst be in the reoolleotion of many 
df na, but the joust was oonduoted, as I hope will always be 
the case in the Qnatnor Coronati, in the truespirit of fratemal 
ohivalry. Since then onr Bro. has attended nearly erery. 
meeting, and was tbe 22nd member enrolled in our Corres- 
pondenoe Circle. He now appears before us as a candidate 
for Lodge membership, and there oan be no doubt in any 
brother’s mind that the paper read is a full and Bufficient 
Masterpiece.” It is the paper of an arohseologist, showing 
micro scopio attention to, and grasp of detail, together with 
a masterly arrangement of data, and oloseness of argument. 

The history of the Grand Lodge of Sweden has yet to be 
written. Almost every Grand Lodge possesses a history, 
authorised or otherwise, but that of Sweden has not even tbe 
beginning of one. Von Nettlebladt, a shining light of the 


Grand National Lodge of Germany, whioh professes tl» 
Swedish System, wrote a pondero os vol. of some 1000 pp, 
quarto, somewhere about 1845, which professas to girt s 
History of every System of Lodges, but, exbept to cisim 
infallihility for the Swedish Systems, never mentions them. 
This pretension is onoe more amnsingly exemplified in one of 
the letters quoted by Bro. Knpferschimdt i the G.8.of Swedra 
stating that they “ are happy enongh to be iRuminated bjtke 
most exalted and trne light,” — whereas every impartijl 
stndent is ready to affirm, that no Masons have direipd 
further from the trne light of Masonry, than those under 
the Swedish Systems in Sweden, Denmark, and Germanj. 

The data given respeoting the “ Lodges Nos. 1, 2,sod2, 
in Sweden ” are of great value. Absolutely nothing has mt 
been known of these LodgeB beyond the bare fact of ther 
existence, and yet the knowledge lay all the while hidden ia 
the archives of onr own Grand Lodge, whenoe even ths patient 
research of Bro. Lane failed to nnearth it. 

A further proof is supplied, if auch were wanted, of ths 
folly of our rnlers last oentury and of their ignorancs of 
Continental affairs. Starting with a well-founded belief thst 
Zinnendorf was a gross impostor, and after denonneing him 
far and wide as suri), they yet oondoned his past, and reoogaued 
hia nsurpation because, forsooth, he had' entioed into his toiis 
and entrapped the Princes of Hesse Darmstadt and of Prussii. 
And to this new jurisdiction they snbordinated, not only their 
Lodge “ Royal Vork ” at Berlin, and their Prov. G. Lodge u 
Hamburg, bnt, worBt of all, their Prov. G.L. at Frankfort, the 
only body on'the whole Continent whioh had remained trae to 
them in apirit as well aa words, and kept inviolate and 
nnsnllied the pure and simple teaohings of English Free- 
masonry. Of snoh power was the mere mention of the names 
of a couple of princes ! 

As regards the Swedish medals, Bro. Knpferschmidt hia. 
rendered ns another Service, upon which I will not dilate, 
because I feel that either Bro. Hnghan or Bro. Shacklea ii 
more competent to deal with the sabjeot. 

Finally, onr Bro. Kupferschmidt crowns his deserta hj 
pointing ont a serious error into which I feli some yean ago, 
In Sweden the G.M. is the head of the Symbolic Lodges only 
t.e., of Ithe first three degrees. The head of ths Order il 
oalled 'Vicarius Salomonis. The two officee oan be, and here 
been, held oonjointly. The D nke of Sudermania was imtaUed 
G.M. in 1774, and in 1780 he snooeeded his brother, at that 
time King GuBtaf m., as Vicarius Salomonis, which office be 
held till his death in 1818. It is stated that in 1811 he 
resigned the lower dignity to his adopted son Bernadotte, 
afterwards King Cari xrv., and I therefore preenmed that he 
held both offices from 1780 to 1811- His nephew Fredrii 
Adolf first appears on tbe Masonio scene about 1777 and died 
ia 1803. I was therefore led to place little relianoe “P® “ 
undatod liat, whose anthentieity was very vaguely eatabliebea 
But now this list orops up attached to an authentio letter « 
1784, and most be acoepted, and it statos that Fredrib Adoli 
was Grand Master in 1784. Iam therefore inolinedto belief* 
that in 1780 the Duke of Sudermania divested himaelf ofthe 
secoudary dignity in favour of his nephew, and that be 
resumed it on the latter^ death in 1803, retaining it till 18U- 

G. W. BpxTH, Seeretnnf 

Without again traversing the gronnd whioh has been » 
well covered by the Seoretary, I may, perhaps, be allowed te 
echo the oordial approval bestowed by him on the p»p* r “ 
the 8th inst. It is an exoellent example of the g«d vo* 
that can be done by a diligent and accurate student, *bo 
departs from the beaten traok, and carries on his explorati»"* 
in the by-paths of Masonio history. By labours of 
character to those so happily performed by Bro. KsjWJ 
schmidt much benefit wotdd resuit, and in this wsy I reg" 1 " 
his paper as not only good in itself bnt of partioular val""** 
a portion of onr Transactions, sinoe it points out to othen 
a form and method of research, as yet too little prsctu», 
bnt from which, Iet us hope, somechxng more may b® 
pated in the future. R. F. Gocld, UJ*. 


The Secretary oalled attention to the deed whioh ha^ 
been prepared, according to a resolution of the Lodge, vestag 
the Lodge Library and Museum in the hands of Tmst® 0 *» 
that should untoward oircumstanoes befall the Lodge, 
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collection would be placed in the Grand Lodge Library, and 
thns be preserved to the Crftft. He, therefore, reqnested ali 
members of the Lodge then present to execnte the deed in the 
interval between the closing of the lodge and the sitting 
down to refreahment. 


DEED OF TRUST, QUATUOR CORONATI LIBRARY. 

(Bili* Jnberitur», made the eighth day of November 
one thonsand eight hnndred and eighty eight gstween 
Robert Freke Qould of the Jnnior Army and Navy Club 
Saint James Street in the County of Middlesex Esquire 
Barrister at Law Wllllam Slmpson of No. 19 Chnrch Eoad 
Willesden in the Connty of Hiddlesex Esqnire and Slaaon 
Cooper Pratt-of the Jnnior Army and Navy Clnb Saint 
James Street in the Connty of Middlesex a Lientenant Colonei 
in the Hoyal Artillery and all othar the persons who shall 
. execnte these presents of the one part and Slr* Charles 
Warren of 44 Saint George’s Boad Pimlico in the Connty of 
Middlesex Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distingniahed 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint Qeorge and Knight Com- 
mandor of the Most Hononrable Order of the Bath the said 
Robert Freke Qould Wllllam Harry Rylands of No. 11 
Hart Street Bloomsbury in the Connty of Middlesex Esqnire 
Thomas Hayter Lewls of No. 12 Kensington Gardens 
Square in the said connty Esqnire Professor F.S.A. Wllllam 
Wynn Westoott of 396 Camden Boad in the said Connty 
Esqnire B.M. The Honourable Slr Henry James 
Burford Burford Hancock of The Palace Gibraltar Knight 
Chief Jnstice of snch oolony and Qeorge Wllllam Speth of 
Streatham House Marga te in the Isle of Thanet Gentleman 
(hereinafter called the said Trnstees) of the other part 
Xtlljrreo* the parties hereto are the members of and oonsti- 
tnte a Lodge of Froe and Aocepted Masons under the title or 
denomination of the “ Qnatnor Coronati ” Lodge (hereinafter 
called the said Lodge) nnmbered 2076 on the Grand Register of 
England 3k.nl> whereas the said Lodge posse ssea di vera valnable 
printed books mannsoripts prints and drawings which the said 
Lodge has transferred to the said Trnstees and the said Lodge 
intends to acquire by pnrchase gift and otherwise other 
books mannscripts prints drawings maps charta papers and 
documenta of a similar nature and the said parties have 
agreed to provide for the cnstody monagement safe keeping 
and disposition of the same in manner hereinafter appearing 
Hort> this Indenture n>ltnH*(tl) that in pnrsnance of the 
said agreement it is hereby agreed that all the printed books 
mannscripts prints drawings maps charta papers and docu- 
menta of a similar natare medals antiquities carved or 
engraved artioles (other than the jewels and the fomitnre 
belonging to the said Lodge) objecta of art or cnriosity which 
bave been so transferred to the said Trnstees as aforesaid or 
■which now belong to the said Lodge or which shall at any 
time bereafter by pnrchase gift or otherwise be acqnired by 
the said Lodge and all of which books mannscripts articles 
and premises are hereinafter called “ the said Library ” shall 
be held by the said trnstees and the snrvivors and snrvivor 
of them and tbe execntors and administratore of snch sur- 
vivor their or his assigna npon the tmsts following that is to 
aay 

Upon truat to permit and suffer the said Library to be 
kept in snch place or places and nsed by suoh persons and in 
soch manner and nnder snch rules and restrictions and 
gencrally to be managed and the bookB mannscripts and all 
other articles forming part of the Bame to be nsed lent sold 
exclianged given away or otherwise disposed of and dealt 
with in snch manner for anoh purposes and to snch person or 
persona as the said Lodge or any dnly appointed Committee 
thereof shall ao long as the said Lodge remaina nndissolved and 
conaists of three members shall think fit. 

lilfon iru*t that if and whenever the said Lodge shall 
be dnly dissolved or the members thereof be rednced in 
nutnbor to three then that the said trnstees shall forthwith 
transfer dei i ver and hand over the said Library to the Grand 
Lodge in England of the said Froe and Acoepted Masons and 
the same shall from thenceforth beoome and form part of 
the Library of snch Grand Lodge. 

3?o«* of the said Trnstees shall be liable to see to the 
Insurance or safe cnstody of the said Library or any portion 


thereof or be in anywise liable for any loes or damage which. 
may happen to the same or any part thereof. 

St*n> or additional Trnstees or a new or additional trnstee 
of these presents may be appointed at any time by tbe 
Worshipfnl Master, Immediate Past Master, Treaaurer, 
Secreta ry, and Senior Warden of the said Lodge for the time 
being or any three of them by writing under their handa in 
the minute book of the Haid Lodge &tx £K>itn*** whereof 
the aaid parties to these presents have hereunto set their 
hands and teola the day and year first above written 


The Lodge waa closed, and tbe brethren adjourned to 
dinner. 

The W.M. proposed “ The Queen ” in felieitons terms, 
and, in calling npon the brethren to drink “ The Health of 
the M.W.G.M.,” took occaaion to relate aome fow incidents 
that had come nnder hia peraonal notice, and whioh illustrated 
very forcibly the kindness of heart and regard of H.R.H. for 
all those about him, from the highest to the lowest. 

The tonat of “ The Grand Offices ” waa responded to by 
Bro. Partridge, P.A.G.D.C. and Prov. Dep. G.M. for LeiceBter 
and Rntland. 

Bro. Goold, who next proposed “ The Health of the W. 
Master,” said : “ On occasions like the preaent, when it is 
observed that the I.P.M. has possession of the gavel, the 
brethren become aware that the toast of the evening is about 
to be proposed. Theprivilege thus devolving upon me I value 
very highly, and will now, to tbe beat of my ability, proceed 
with the soinewhat difficnlt taak of oom pressio g within a 
short speech the varied and interesting ‘ record ’ of our 
Worshipfnl Master, of whioh, indeed, some kind of summary 
is both due to the Lodge and, I am aware, is anticipated by the 
brethren. Of onr peraonal relations, I shall merely say that 
dnring my year of qffioe no Master of a Lodge ever received 
greater snpport from his Wardens than I did. More than onoe 
in matters that had lain outside the oourse of my own reading 
I oonsulted the Senior Warden, and the information sought 
for waa never withheld. Indeed, quite the coutrary, and I 
remember in one Bpecial instance, having written to our 
brotber concerning the symbolism of iho hand, that 1 found 
myself very much in the same position as the Indian ryot, of 
whom it is related, that praying fervently for rain, he was 
soinewhat disconcerted when straightway the Ganges over- 
flowed him. From this, however, 1 conceived the hope that 
onr Bro. Simpson might, perhaps, be equally communicative 
with regard to tbe cironmstances of his own very remark- 
able coreer. But here I was disappointed, as our brother 
observes a singular reticence rospecting achievements of 
which he has every reason to feel prond. Neverthelesa, I 
have succeeded, after a fashion, in piecing together, from one 
sonroe or another, at least a bare ontline of the previons 
career of the worthy and distingnished brother whose instal- 
lation this night has been the chief featnre of onr prooeedinga. 
What may be termed tbe notable career of the W.M. began in 
1854, with the Crimean War, and he was in Balaklava during 
the terrible winter of that year. Days and nights were spent 
by bim in the trenches ; nor was be associated with the land 
Service only, for he often accompanied one of onr ships of 
war wheu snch waa detaohed for the purpose of bombarding 
a fortress. Bro. Simpson ’s sketches were published in two 
folio volumes, dedicated to the Queen, and I have it on 
good anthority, that the greatest lady of the land was 
graciously pleased to compliment our brother, not only on 
the resuit of his labours, but also on the gallantry and 
daring whioh he had evinced in the pursuit of his pro- 
fesaion. After the Crimean War, Bro. Simpson made a 
tour in Circassia. Then came the Indian Mutiny, and onr 
brother, long attracted by the East, went to India to illustrate 
that country. There he remained for three years, visiting 
all the most oelebrated spots, including the wonderful oave- 
temples of Elloraand Ajunta, and in this way became familiar 
with Indian temples, from seeing and sketching the various 
places of worship. While in the Himalayas, among other 
sacred spots, our brother visited the sonrce of the Ganges, 
where he bathed and drank the water— a ceremony, I may 
observo in passing, which, according to the Hindu belief, 
entirely whitewashes all former sin. Tbe preciae extent, 
indeed, to whioh our W.M. beuefited by his ablutione I cannot 
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say, bnt he was, at ali eventa, snfficiently invigorated cor- 
, poreally, to be able shortly afterwarda to penetrato iuto 
. Tibet, wbere he fonnd himself among Buddhist Lamae, or 
monke, and, as a matter of course, embraced the opportunity 
of sketching tbeir monaeteries and ceremonies. In 1866 we 
find him at St. Petersbnrg attending the marriage of the 
present Emperor of Baseia, after which he was inclnded in 
the enite of H.B.H. the Grand Maeter on a rieit made by the 
Prince of Walee to Moacow. In 1868 he was with the Abys- 
einian Expedition, and, at the cloee of the year, went to 
Egypt to illnetrate the Snez Canal ; and, thie completed, he 
went to Jerusalem, where he was ehown the nndergronnd 
( wonders of that city by one of our Past Masters. then Captain 
Charles Warren, of the Boyal Engineers. Two years later we 
find our brother at Rome, the occasion being the meeting of 
the Vatican Council. Then followed the Franco-German 
War, with regard to which I shall only mention in passing 
that the late Emperor Frederick eent onr brother the war 
medal for it. After thie, Bro. Simpson had eome thrilling 
expcriences of the Commane in Parie, and wae a witness to 
the Street fighting. In 1872 he went to Peking to illnetrate 
the marriage of the Emperor of China, and here onr W.M. 
proved himself a man of resonrce, for the most important 
part of the ceremony, which no facilities were afforded him 
for seeing, he sncceeded in witneeeing by a midnight ambnsh, 
or, in otber wordB, by looking throngh a chink in the paper 
window of an opinm den. It almoet goee withont saying that 
onr brother paid a visit to the Great Wall. On his homeward 
joumey, Bro. Simpson travelled via Japan and America, and, 
reaching San Francisco, fonnd a great excitement over the 
Hodoc War ; so off be went again (where I am qnite nnable 
to follow him) on the war-path. Before leaving the United 
States, onr brother accompliBhed a good deal, and I have 
oertain information that he visited Yosemite Yallcy, and the 
great Mammoth Cave of Kentncky, besidee interviewing the 
Mormon patriarch, Brigham Yonng, at Salt Lake City. In 
1876 he accompanied H.R.H. the Prince of Walee on hie 
Indian tonr, and a few years later, 1878-9, wae again in the 
same country, the occasion being the Afghan War, at the 
conolneion of which he explored eome old Bnddhiet monu- 
menta, and made several archseological discoveries. In 1883 
he wae at Moscow, attending the coronation of tho Emperor 
. of Rnssia, and the following year accompanied the Afghan 
Bonndary Commission, nnder Sir Peter Lnmeden. It wae 
throngh his absence with thie expedition that onr W.lf. 
does not fignre as a fonnder of this Lodge, whioh it was 
. always the intention that be shonld do, thongh I may here 
obaerve that we have ever regarded him as a Virtual 
fonnder, as tho offices he has snccessively been called npon to 
flll will atteet. Bro. Simpson got back to England from 
Afghanistan by way of Persia, the Cancasus, and the Caspian 
Sea ; and here my story of his travels approaches an end, 

. thongh I shall just mention the fnneral obeeqnies of the late 
emperor Frederick of Germany, which were recently bronght 
so vividly before onr eyes in the oldeet of onr illuetrated 
newspapers, where, also, there was the following notice : 

“ From sketches by our Special Artiet, Mr. William Simpson." 
One event, indeed, in the Worshipfnl MaBterie ‘record’ I 
have omitted in its proper order. Bis last collection of 
drawings wna entitled ‘Troy, Mycenae, and Ephesns.’ These 
were the sketches he made when sent ont to illnBtrate Dr. 
Schliemann’s exploratione, and in connection therewith he 
wrote eome articles in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” which led to a 
paper war in the Timet. Bnt, althongh Dr. Schliemann 
denied the accnracy of what oar W.M. saidabonthis Hissarlik 
(Troy) exploratione, the former has since had to concede the 
position taken np by Bro. Simpson, viz,, the absence of any 
evidence to establish thedoctor’s claim that he had disoovered 
the palace of Priam. Onr brother is honourably known in 
connection with more than one of the fine arts, and, as we 
ali know, combines in himself both those qnalifiations of 
which we offer candidates their choice, who may be dnly 
recommended for onr fnll membership. Bnt I mnst confine 
my remarks to the m aster art or Science with which as Free- 
masons we are, or shonld be, most closely ooncerned. Bro. 
Simpson hos read papers before the Royal Institnte of 
British Architecta, on the architectare of India, of China, of 
Abyssinia, of Afghanistan, and on the wooden architectare of 
the Himalayas. His last paper, read before the same body, 
was on quite a novel snbject — “ Mnd Architectura ” — and 


thongh the title was at first regarded as a joke, I believe I 
am right in saying, that by the anthorities of the Inetitnts it 
was prononnoed to be the very beet which Bro. Simpson hid 
ever prodnced for them. Ali these architectoni papers cos* 
tained new matter picked np by onr.W.M. on his visite to 
different countries, and each of them was a very valu&bla 
contribntion to onr knowledge of the architectare of the 
World. With this introduction, brethren, I now give vos 
* The Health of the W.M.,’ with whose extensive learning 
and varied experience all of yon may not yet be as familiar, 
as yon already are with the kindness of heart and geniality of 
disposition, which has endeared him to evary member of tbe 
Lodge.” 

Bro. Simpson, in raturning thanks, remarked that, owiag 
to his deficiency in the ritnal reqniraments for the occupant 
of the chair, he shonld have felt oonstrained to decline the 
hononr if profferad by any otber Lodge ; bnt, as W.M. of the 
Qnatnor Coronati he felt that those aooomplishmenta wereof 
a secondary natura, and that being so, the hononr was too 
great to refuse. No position in Masonry appeared to him 
eqnal to the one he then occupied, and it wonld be his fint 
thonght dnring his year of office to nphold the prond position 
the Lodge had already aoqnired, and to further its intereats 
to the ntmost of his power. Before sitting down he wonld 
ask the brethren to pledge “ The Past Masters and Fonnden 
of the Lodge." Two of these were that day absent— Sir 0. 
Warren, whose acqnaintance he had first made many years 
ago in the excavations beneath the Temple of Jeruealem, 
detained owing to the necessity of praparing for the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, and his oldfriend Walter Besant, whose health 
pravented his attendance. Others, however, were present, 
and he wonld call npon the I.P.M., Bro. Gonld, to reply. 

Bro. Gocld said that tho fonnders of the Lodge, who 
mnstered that evening in greater strength than the Patt 
Masters, derived mnchsatisfaction from the suooess which hsd 
already orowned their initial efforts. With regard to tbe 
Masterahip, tbe responBibility seemed to him not nnlike that 
appertaining to the keeping of a watch on board ship. Ths 
outgoing Master had, so to speak, in tbeir own case, handed 
over the charge of the ship to his successor. But the coni» 
of the vessel remained the same, and thongh he (Bro. Gonld) 
from being the captain, had beoome one of thecxew, hehoped 
and believed that in him, the I.P.M., their present W.M. 
possessed no more loyal or dntiful snbordinate. Both Circias 
he thonght, wonld feel confident, that with Bro. Speth at the 
helm and the W.M. on the bridge, their ship oonld not possibly 
be in better hands, and that those brethren, with the officei* 
of the Lodge, wonld be fonnd fnlly eqaalto the dnties devolring 
npon them, or to any emergencies that might arise. More be 
wonld not say, becanse his watch on deck was at an end, aod 
he handed over the speaking.trnmpet, with the otber embleoi 
of authority, to the worthy and distinguished brother who- 
the satisfaction of them all, had already entered npo» the 
discharge of his daties, as Master for the twelve montis 
ensning, in a manner which left no room for donbt that hu 
tennre of office wonld be productive of the greateet posuhte 
benefit to the lodge. 

The Worshipful Master next proposed “ The Offioen of 
the Lodge,” conpled with the name of the S.W. 

Bro. Libct.-Coi. Pratt replied, and incidently mentioned 
that the W.M. had left future tra vellera little to do in tbe wiy 
of discovery. Thera yet, however, remained Central Atrict, 
and he thonght it wonld be interesting if a deputation of ths 
Lodge invaded that district, in order to ascertain whether the 
whitewashing which, on the authority of the W.M., was there 
applied to the natives nnder certain conditione of initiation. 
at all rasembled the process sta carri ed ont in their own I** 
Conrts. 

The WoRSHiprtri Master, in proposing “ Tbe New Mem- 
bers,” said in a lodge like their», more than in any other, it 
was qnality, not qnantity, that was to be desired. Their 
regulations insnred this by insiBting npon a literary or artistie 
qnalification, and the sncoess of their system was proved bv 
the eminence in varions lines of the one member admitted that 
evening and of the tbree proposed for joining. It ws t necca- 
sary that members shonld not only be fit to appreciste the 
labonrs of the Lodge, bnt competent themselves to afford in- 
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atrnction to the otbers. He coupled the toaafc with the nam e 
of Bro. Mattien Williams. 

Bro. Williams retnrned thanks, and remarked that jrears 
apo he entered Masonry for the sake of knowledge. He 
could not say that he rooeived none at ali , bnt to hint personally 
it was unsatisfying in its natare and extent. That evening 
he made a second venture in the same direction, and, from 
what he had already seen, was convinoed that that time at 
least he need not fear disappointment. 

The W 0R8HIP7 ul Master proposed “ The Treasnrer and 
Beoretary,” and appealed to the latter to maintain the high 
Standard of their Transactione, as npon that depended their 
fature and continned snocess. 

Bro. Sfeth returned thanks, and said his connection with 
the Transactione was confined to the editiog ; the mainten- 
ance of the Standard depended npon the contribntors. He 
must, therefore, pass on the appeal to the members of the 
Lodge in general ; bnt he was confident that they wonld not 
leave him in the lnroh, and that, however good the preceding 
numbers of “ Ars Quatuor Coronatorum ” might be, those to 
come wonld be better. 

In proposing “The Correspondence Circle,” the W.M. 
pointed ont that at the date of his predecessor’s appointment 
to office the roll nnmbered 155 members. The year jnst 
paased had witnessed theaccession of 292 members, bringing 
the total np to 447. He trasted the year to oome wonld 
prove even stili more snccessfnl. 

Bro. J. B. Mackey rerponded, and the Tylers toast 
bronght a very enjoyable meeting to a close. 


BJ3VTEWS. 

Histort of No. 2 Scotland, 1677 — 1888.*— As 
ali Masonic Stndents are aware, the Histories of 
“ Mother Lodge Kilwinning,” No. 0, and the Lodge 
of Edinbnrgh, No. 1, have been written, the first 
mentioned by Bro. D. Murray Lyon, the Scottish 
Masonic Historian, and later on hy Bro. Wylie, Past 
R.W. Prov. G.M. of Ayshire; and the second by my 
friend Lyon only, in a volame which has made his 
name for ever famons in Masonic Annals. Lodge 
“ Canongate Kilwinning ” is an off-shoot of No. 0, 
having been constitnted in a certain fashion, on 
I)ec. 20th, 1677. An excellent facsimile of the 
entry in the minntes of “ Mother Kilwinning ” is to 
be fonnd in Lyon’s History of No. 1, at p. 101, with 
the “ marks ” of brethren attached , and is to the effect 
that “ the brethren of the cannigate in edinbronghe ” 
were empowered “ to enter, receave, and pase ony 
qualified persona that they think fitt, in name and 
behalf of the ludge of Killwinning and to pay ther 
entry and booking moneys due to the sd lndge as we 
do ourselves.” If a copy of this anthority was given 
to these petitioners firom Edinbnrgh (which is 
likely), the document was not forthcoming in 1736, 
when it was wanted on the formation of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, so the Members on Peb. 16th of 
that year again petitioned their Alma Mater , and a 
second anthority was granted, bearing date 24th 
Jnne, 1736. The phraseology of the last charter is 
not qnite in accord with the original record of 1677, 
bnt happily “ the docnment is stili in good preserva- 
tion,” and a faithful reprodnction thereof is one of 

“ History of the Lodge Canongate Kilwinning No. 2. Compiled from 
the Record», 1877—1888, by Allsn Mackenzie, R.W.M. 1883—1887 Ac. Ac." 
Coples may be htd from the suthor, 17, Saint Andrew'» square Edinburyh, 
st Ifie. 6d.. pottfree. The work is lold on behalf of the " Bullding Fund' 1 
of this socient Lodtre. 


the many featnres of Bro. Mackenzie’s handsome 
volnme. 

The work is a Lodge History, pnre and simple. 
It conld not be more than this, that is, more of a 
General History, nnless the cost of printing were of 
no moment, for with “ the somewhat difficnlt task 
to condense the very large and varied amonnt of 
material into the spaco at command,” some 260 
pages (quarto) are occnpied in narrating the chief 
particnlars of the Lodge’s eventfnl past. Bro. 
Allan Mackenzie has the necessary enthnsiasm as 
well as knowledge, the exemplary patience, as well 
as the needfnl discrimination, to be amply qnalified 
as the Lodge Historian, and I have no hesitation in 
declaring, that as a Lodge History, the work has no 
snperior, and bnt few eqnals. In the matt.er of 
typography, and as respects the illnstrations, it 
appears to me impossible to snggest any improve- 
ment, save that I shonld have liked to see a facsimile 
of the resolntion aforesaid, of 1677, as one of its 
attractive reprodnctions : bnt when so much is given 
for the merely nominal snbscription, and any profits 
(I say any , becanse that seems to me very unlikely 
to occnr), are to be devoted to the Building Fund, 
it wonld savonr of nngracionsness to breathe one 
Word of regret. 

The photos, gemsin their way, are by Bro. J. 
Dnncan Smith, of No. 1, Hanover Street (who has 
also pnblished them on a larger scale), and the 
printing is from the press of Bro James Hogg, of 
North Bank Street, both names being a gnarantee 
that the best typographical and artislic skill have 
been employed in the prodnction of the noble tome, 
which is a credit to all concerned. 

After the elaborate and most appreciative 
review which appeared in the “ Preemason ” for 
Jnne 16th, 1888, I need not refer at length to the 
varied and interesting, as well as cnrions and im- 

S ortant, records which are now made known to the 
Iasonie world. Seven volnmes of minntes from 
1735 to 1888 are thns opened and exhibited to the 
astonished and interestedreader, and every now and 
then, in fact wherever needfnl, Bro. Mackenzie 
obligingly introdnees notes and commenta, which 
make donbtfnl passages “ ciear as noon-day and 
his biographical sketehes are perfect specimens of 
their kind. No wonder it has been a “labonrof 
love ” to compile snch a history, when it is snch a 
delight to read, for to my mind it is mnch more 
“interesting than a novel,” and certainly a deal 
more instrnetive and entertaining to snch as the 
writer, who has made the history of Freemasonry his 
stndy for over a quarter of a centnry. The first 
Grand Master of Scotland, “William St. Clair, of 
Rosline, Esq.,” was initiated in this, famons Lodge on 
May 18th, 1736, and on Nov. 30th of that year was 
installed, salnted, homaged, and acknowledged,” as 
the Grand Master. Twenty-one more Grand 
Masters have been prond to hail from No. 2 as 
their “ own Lodge,” from Nisbet of Dirleton in 1746, • 
to the Earl of Kosslyn in 1870, and as to the “few 
selected names from the Roll of Members,” that the 
anthor speaks of, distingnished in Science, literature, 
and art, military and naval heroes, noblemen, 
travellers, etc., etc., etc., it is impossible to say anght 
now. as the list appended runs to over 350 names. 
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Chaityas, the Pyramida of Egypt, the Pagodas and 
Terrae ed Temples of China, the purport of whose 
constmction is generally admitted, he rodnees these 
to their primitive forma, divested of the architectnral 
aecretion of centuries, and following the same conrse 
■with the Zikknratns, proves that ali were funda- 
mently aimilar, and probably of identical origin ; viz. , 
acairn, monnd or tumulus, surmounted by an altar to 
the manes of the individuals reposing beneath, which 
<altar developed into a temple. He thus explains the 
origin of the towers in qnestion, and enforces his 
architectnral argumenta with quotations from 
an cient writers, lately deciphered inscriptions and 
other sources. 

To ns, as Masons, the special interest culminates 
in two distinet points. Firstly, one of these Meso- 
potamian Terraced Temples, that at Borsippa, or the 
Birs Nimroud, is generally assumed to be the 
veritable Tower of Babel, so intimately mixed np 
with our traditions and legendary documenta, and 
was certainly repaired by Nebuchadnezzar, also a 
favourite Masonic character; and any theory re- 
specting its origin must be welcome to Masonic 
students. Secondly, Bro. Simpson mentione in his 
paper that he conld bring additional reasons to 
sustain his argument ; he however only glances at 
them, reserving their discussion for another place. 
“ The subject is intimately related to a conclusion I 
have long held, that abnost ali temples had their 
origin in connection with worship at tomhs : * Worship 
of Ancestors ’ it it generally called, but I prefer to 
describe it as the ‘ Worship of Death.’ ” It is 
gratifying to know that our W.M. holds that, of ali 
the learned Societies with which he is connected, 
the Quatuor Coronati is the one most fitting wherein 
to ventilate his theories in this connection. The 
Worship of Death will be the paper brought before 
ns on the 4th Jannary next. The M.S. is now in 
my hands, and I can promise those brethren who 
attend a rare treat indeed. 

Bro. Simpson eoius a new expression for the 
method of induction of which he is so capable an 
exponent : viz. “ Comparative Monumentologv,” and 
he incidently describes the Begging-bowl of Buddha 
as the Sangrael of the Buddhists. The allusion 
appears to me a happy one, and a fit subject for a 
new chapter in “Comparative Symbology.” Will 
our W.M. take the hint i'— Gr. W. Speth, Secretary . 


The Re lio ion of Freehasonrt, bt Bro. H. J. 
Whymper*. — Bro. Whymper possesses what too 
many of ub lack, the courage of his convictions. 
Having lived for many years in India he has seen 
the growth and extension of Freemasonry in that 
Empire, and has at the same time witnessed what 
he regarda as a distinet diversion or falling away 
from the original plan of the Order, We who live 
in England only read or hear of the practices of 
Lodges under the English Constitution in the East, 
and what we have heard and read has lead us to the 
belief that in India the Universality of Freemasonry 
is more widely and favourably exemplified than in 

* Thb Rilioiom of Fmsuuoxkt, by Bro. Henry JosUh Wymper, 
F.D.D.G.M. Punjxb. With an Introauction by Bro. WUliam James 
Hughxn, P. 8.0. D., England. Edlted by Bro. Qeorge WUliam Speth, P.M. 
London : Oeorye Kenning. 


any other pait of the world. How this Universality 
has been brought about we have, perhaps, not stayed 
to enquire, and our own comparative ignorance of 
the circumstances has prompted us to accept every- 
thing as orthodox and in order without any very 
close or critical examination. In common with other 
brethren, I confess to have never had, before reading 
Bro. Whymper’s book, auy misgivings as to the 
propriety of everything that is done in East Indian 
Lodges or as to the actual and careful preservation 
therein of our ancient landmarks in their integrity. 
But I am free to admit that my impressions in this 
respect have received a somewhat rude Bhock, and I 
feel sure that no thoughtful brother can rise from a 
per u sal of this work without a conviction that its 
author has made out a case for very careful consider- 
ation, both on the part of individual brethren and 
of the rnlers of Craft Masonry under our English 
Constitution. 

I have said that the author holds strong 
opinions, and this book is their outcoihe, its object 
being to prove “ that there is no inconsistency in 
Freemasonry claiming to be both a Christian and an 
universal institution, that no other view is consis- 
tently tenable, that the allegories, symbola, and 
teaching cannot otherwise be reconciled, neither can 
the ritual have any other meaning in a Christian 
community .” I have italicised these words because 
they point to the pith and marrow of Bro. 
Whymper’8 book. 

It is the common belief of Masons that the 
leading requirements for admisBion into their Society 
is a belief in an Omnipresent, Omniscient, and 
Omnipotent ruler of the Universe ; but itis a pretty 
well-known fact that in India the “ Sacred ” books 
of the East take the place of our Bible when native 
persons holding local creeds are admitted into the 
Order. Our author argues that this is wrong, that 
under the English Constitution the Bible alone can 
be the volnme of the Sacred Law, that it is virtually 
an insuit to the Holy Scriptures to substitute for 
them any other book, and that the whole of the 
teachings and symbolism of the Craft point so 
distinctly and unmistakeably to the Holy Bible that 
if another so-called “ Sacred ” book be substituted 
the whole ceremony is reduced to nonsense. 

In order to prove this the first step must be to 
show that the Craft under the English Constitution 
represents the original plan of Freemasonry, and 
that its connection with the Bible is so intimate as 
not to admit of its divorce therefrom without a com- 
plete severance from Ancient Freemasonry as under- 
stood by English Masons. This Bro. Whymper has, I 
think, succeeded in doing iu a very complete manner. 
In a series of exhausti ve chapters dealing sncces- 
Bively with the old and new Constitutions, the 
lectures and the ritual he has shown in detail that 
in the first instance Freemasonry was essentially 
Christian and Trinitarian ; that at the period known 
as the Revival, in 1717, a determined effort was 
made to give to Freemasonry a tono of universality 
which it never possessed before, and that with this 
object it was attempted, but only with very partial 
success, to eliminate all Christian teaching from the 
Constitutions and Ritual. 
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In this connection, by the way, Bro. Whymper 
Beems to be very much in accord with the theory of 
Bro. Carson, who believes that the consequence of 
this anti-Christian crus ad e was the formation of the 
Christian degrees by those Freemasous who were 
dissatisfied with the arbitrary proceedings of 
Anderson and his allies. I am very mnch inclined 
to take a similar view, which has been strengthened 
by a certain passage in the ritnal of what I conceive 
to be, without donbt, the oldest, and certain ly the 
most doctrinal, of ali the Christian orders, thus: 
“ To what intent was it,” this order, “ re-established 
and amendments made therein ?” Answer : “ To 
correct the errors and reform the abnses which had 
crept into the three degrees of St. John’s Masonry.” 
The ritnal from which the foregoing is an extract 
was very probably formulated about the year 1750. 

That the endeavour to sqneeze ali Christianity 
out of the order was not qnite snccessfnl is 
next shown by the author, and here again all 
Masonic stndents must admit him to be correct 
seeing that during the whole period, from 1717 to 
1813, the practice of offering np Christian prayers in 
the Lodges was qnite nsnal and, in fact, almost 
nniversal. In 1813 a further tnrn was given to 
the screw, and this latest sqneeze resnlted in the 
knocking ont of the Christian prayers and certain 
other allnsions of a Christian character. Even 
then, however, says Bro. Whymper, in the ritnal 
that was agreed npon at the Union, onr present 
ritnal, there is ample evidence to be fonnd of a 
general Christian tone,indeed some of the symbolism, 
if not directly pointing to Christianity, is rednced 
to a meaningless array of words, more particularly 
in the case of some portione to be fonnd in the 
working of the Third Degree. 

Passing on to the snbject of the Royal Arch, 
onr anthor maintains that its symbolism is Trini- 
tarian, and in this I qnite agree with him, the fact 
of the great antiqnity of the Delta as a religious 
emblem merely proving the fact that from the 
earliest times of antiqnity the mind of man has been 
imbued with an ineffaceable impression of the exist- 
ence of a Trinne God. The Royal Arch is, of coniae, 
declared by onr Constitntions to be an integral part 
of Ancient Free and Accepted Masonry, althongh 
Bro. Speth has lately published a ver y well reasoned 
ont article for the pnrpose of proving that the Arch 
is no part of ancient Freemasonry, which extends no 
further than the Third Degree. Nevertheless, the 
Grand Lodge of all England working at York, the 
most ancient Masonic body in England, emphatically 
declared as late as the close of the 18th century that 
there were five Degrees in Freemasonry, the 4th 
being the Royal Arch and the 5th the Christian 
Degree of the Knight Templar. 

That English Freemasonry is founded npon the 
English Bible is qnite ciear, as Bro. Whymper shows 
in great detail. All its traditions, tities, and words 
are taken from the Scriptures, its lessons are derived 
therefrom, and mnch of its phraseology is appropri- 
ated from the same source ; so that if it be true, as 
is agreed by all Masonic historians of repute, that 
the whole system of Speculative Masonry, as at 
present known in the civilised world, is lineally 
derived from the English Revised Freemasonry of 


1717, it necessarily follows that all Freemasons of 
the present day do or shohldregard the Bible as the 
Great Light in Freemasonry. It is easy, of coorse, 
to assert, as some do, that the Bible is a mere symbol 
and of no more real significance than a copy of the 
Books of Euclid or Colenso’s Algebra, and after 
reading an address by an American member of the 
Ancient and Accepted Rite, published a few year» 
ago, in which the writer declared that the teaching 
of the Rose Croix degree bore no allnsion to 
Christianity or its Founder, bnt was pnrely allegor- 
ical and symbolical of morality, I have ceased to be 
surprised at anything in the shape of anti-religion» 
argument nsed by some Freemasons. 

Bro. Whymper asks how it can be possible for 
the English master of a Lodge, nnder the English 
Constitntion, to point to the Koran or the Zendavestas 
as “ the sacred writings,” and teli a candidate that 
snch a book shonld be thernle and gnide of his faith. 
The Master must either believe or disbelieve what 
he is saying, and only the Bible can be “ sacred ” in 
an English Lodge, every member of which has 
expressed his distinet belief in the God of the Bible 
and in the efficacy of prayer. The fact is, as onr 
brother says, modem speculative Freemasomy was 
never intended to be world- wide in its extension. Its 
original formnlators never anticipated its spread 
beyond English shores, and, conseqnently, no pro- 
vision was made by them for the reception of men 
of f&iths other than that which prevailed at that 
date, and stili almost nniversally ohtains in this 
conntry. Bnt, says Bro. Whymper, we axe told 
that Masomy is a “ progressive Science,” and, 
therefore, must in the natnral course of thingsextend 
itself, so that onr care shonld be to see that its 
extension is characterised by dignity and propriety 
and not by any sacrifice or infringement of ancient 
landmarks or essential belief s. It is not difficnlt to 
imagine what “ confnsion of ideas ” mnst arise in 
Lodges where the Great Light in Masonry may mean 
anything, from the Holy Bible to some of the repul- 
sive writings of the Brahminical sages, and Bro. 
Whymper’s idea that the remedy is to be fonnd is 
the maintenance of the status of the Holy Bible m 
English Lodges, and the foundation of Hindoo, 
Mnssulman, and Parsee Lodges nnder distinet 
Constitntions seems to have mnch to recommend it- 
The rights of visitation and the privileges o 
Fraternity wonld stili be preserved, yet there wonl 
be no anomalies, contradictions, and absurdities 48 


at present. 

One of the most interesting Bections of thw 
book is that portion in which Bro. Whymper as 8 
what is the nature of the “light” that is declar* 
to be shown to every candidate for the Masonic 
mysteries if it be not the light of the doctrices o 
Christianity. Before his admission to the brs 
Degree he is required to profess himself a 
and a believer in prayer, and this practically e° v ® 
everything that is told him in that partic n 
ceremony. In the First Degree, therefore, be 1 5 
taught nothing he did not know before he enteI T,' 
But in the Second and Third Degrees he is instrue ^ 

iD matters mnch further advanced,inclndingdoctr'U^ 

not to be discovered in the Old Testament wnt in S" 
but preached for the first time by the Founder 0 
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Christianity himself. Christianity then, onr brother 
urges, is the real “ light” originally intended to be 
communicated by Freemasonry. Certainly, we often 
bear that Freemasonry is not a religion, bnt only 
the handmaid of religion. Granted that it is not in 
itself a religion, bnt it mnst have a religion of its 
own, else why has it prayers and religions teaching? 

I agree with Bro. Hnghan, whose characteri stic 
preface is a featnre of the book, that the Constitn- 
tions of the last contnry tend in the direction of 
cosmopolitanism and religions nniversality, bnt I 
would add, with Bro. Whymper, that it is a cosmo- 
politan and religions nniversality bounded by the 
limits of the land in which we live, or, at any rate , by 
Christian Europe and America. I can hardly go with 
Bro. Hnghan, however, in his classification of Jews 
with “ men of other faiths ” ontside the Christian 
pale, since they, at any rate, meet ns on the common 
gronnd of the Old Testament from which we have 
cnlled ali onr traditions and a great portion of onr 
moral teaching. With Bro. Hnghan I can see that 
difficulties might possibly arise from the chartering 
of Lodges nnder different faiths, bnt I do not think 
snch a contingency probable, seeing that already 
. Lodges are specially chartered for the particnlar 
nse and behoof of brethren holding pecnliar views 
on the intoxicating liqnor question, as well as for 
other brethren pnrsning special callings in life; 
whilst Bro. Hnghan himself, speaking of the fact 
that some Grand Lodges are simply and pnrely 
Christian, says : “ So long as snch organisations are 
“ willing to admit visitors from England and other 
“ conntries where the Craft is established on broader 
“ lines it is not for ns to object to their narrower 
“ system." 

However, I sincerely hope Bro. Whymper’s 
argnments will receive fair and carefnl consideration 
from all who look forward to strengthening the 
inflnence of Freemasonry in the fntnre and who 
believe in its great mission in the world. The 
tendency of the present day is far too mnch in the 
direction of so-called Agnosticism, which, in my 
hnmble opinion, is only a polite and indefinite term 
for mental laziness and moral flabbiness, and if any 
action, or want of action on the part of English 
Freemasomy in permitting the degradation of an 
ancient landmark shonld be aiding in snch a move- 
ment, the circnmstances and facts of the case cannot 
be too soon comprehended and realised in order that 
the “ progressive ” featnre of onr order may be 
maintained in an npward and not in a downward 
direction. T. B. Whytrhead, P.M. 


The Holy Places op Jerusalem. — Bro. Professor 
Hayter Lewis, S.D. Quatnor Coronati Lodge, No. 
2076, has jnst pnblished nnder the title of the Holy 
JPlaces of Jerusalem, a very leamed work treating on 
the Archseology and Topography of the Holy City. 
There are a nnmber of difficult qnestions connected 
with bnildings stili standing in Jerusalem, and with 
the position of sites mentioned in the voluxne of the 
Sacred Law, extending from the time of Solomon to 
Josephns, and even to later times. No one is better 
entitled to write on these snbjects than Brother 
Hayter Lewis ; he has devoted many years of stndy 


to them, and made more than one pilgrimage to 
Palestine for the purpose of enlarging his knowledge, 
and seeing things with his own eyes. Being a 
professor of architectare the anthor deals principally 
with the bnildings, and chiefly with the Dome of the 
Rock, which stands on the traditional site of the 
Temple. The Sacred Rock over which this strnctnre 
wa8 erected is the snmmit of the traditional Monnt 
Moriah, a spot of considerable interest to Craftsmen. 
This rock is abont sixty feet from north to sonth, 
and stands np above the floor abont four or five feet, 
and is as rough as the snmmit of any highland hili. 
According to Mohammedan belief this marks the 
“ Centre of the World ” — in this sense it might, 
perhaps, be called “ a point within a circle,” — 
it is the “ Gate of Heaven,” for they have 
transferred Jacob’s dream from Bethel to this rock ; 
it is the spot from which Mohammed started in his 
celebrated “Night Joumey"; and like the Black 
Stone at Mecca, it will rise and ascend to heaven at 
the last day. The traditions connected with it are 
endless. Bro Hayter Lewis gives in connection with 
each subject the very latest information which has 
resnlted from exploration, and at the same time the 
most recent knowledge derived from books has been 
brought to throw light on the qnestions dealt with. 
We congratulate our Bro. S.D. on having prodnced 
one of the ablest books on the Archeeology of Jeru- 
salem that has yet appeared. It is elaborately 
illustrated. 

WlLLIAM SlMPSON, W.M. 


Fac8imilk op Pine’s Engraved List or Lodges, 
1734, with Introddction and Explanatory Notes by 
Bro. William James Hughan — Advance sheetsof Bro. 
Hnghan’s next contribntion to his series of Masonic 
Reprints have just reached me. The only known 
copy of this list in existence has been kindly lent 
by its owner, Bro James Newton of Bolton, a member 
of onr Correspondence Circle, for the purpose of t.hin 
reproduction. This is one of those early lists in which 
the taverns where the Lodges met are represented, not 
by words, bnt by miniatnres of the tavem signs 
themselves. The facsmile is perfect in every way, 
and the “ signs ” look as fresh as if the original had 
been engraved yesterday, instead of a century and a 
half ago. The last nnmber on the Boli is 128, bnt 
as 79 is a blank, a fact which has given rise to a 
seemingly interminable controversy, the Lodges 
actually tabled aro 127. Bre. Hnghan gives brief 
histories of the more important, snch as the present 
Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, &c., the intermediate 
nnmbers being yonnger Lodges, (“Athole” snb- 
ordinates) which were sandwiched in at the Union, 
1813 ; and his notes natnrally enhance the v&lne of 
a very interesting pnblication. 

G. W. Speth, Secretary. 


OBITTJAB.T. 

The Earl of Mar and Kellie, Past Grand Master 
Mason of Scotland, expired on Snnday, 16th Septem* 
ber, in his 49th year. He sncceeded Bro. Sir M. 
Shaw-Stewart, Bart., as Grand Master in 1881. 
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W e regret to announee the death of two members 
of the Correspondence Circle, viz. Bro. Joseph 
Mixsell, M.D., of Easton, Pennsylvania, on the 7th 
July ; and Bro. Joseph M. Lev6y, of New York, on 
the 20th Angnst. Bro. Levey was a native of Dover, 
and died of blood-poisoning at the age of 68. 

On the 30th Angnst, 1888, Bro. Emil P. Adolph 
Ferdinand Rumpelt Walther, the Depnty Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Saxony. He was a 
prolifio Masonic writer, and many of his Lodge 
Orations are in print. In the field of Historic 
Research he labonred nnder the strange conviction 
that no profit conld be derived from enqniries into 
matters of date previous to 1717, inasmnch as the 
Society was then distinctlyand exclusively Christian ; 
and therefore its history conld profit little the 
members of a brotherhood founded on toleration and 
. charity. For upwards of forty years he was a con- 
spicnous member of the Dresden Theatrical Stage. 
Personally, he is represented to have been of a most 
lovable character, and his death is greatly deplored 
by the Fraternity in Saxony. 


ZXTBACT8 IMK 

COBBESPONDENCE, NOTES, ETC. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Diamond Fields Advertiser of 13th October, 
1888, devotes five colnmns to the ceremonial of laying 
the foundation stone of the Masonic Hali at Kim- 
berley. The dimensions and sketch given reveal an 
imposing structure, and the addresses delivered on 
the occasion were decidedly above the average. We 
notice with pleasure that the Hon. Sec.and Treasurer, 
Bros. Hampton and Solomon, and the officiating 
Master, Bro. Richards, are all members of onr 
Correspondence Circle. 

A mourning Lodge was held in the Temple of 
the Good Hope Lodge on Saturday evening, Angnst 
25th, in memory of Bro. Sir J. H. Brand, President 
of the Free State. The Lodge was opened at seven 
o’clock, after which members of the Order and then 
sisters and profanes were admitted, followed by Bro. 
C. A. Fairbridge, the D.G. Master of the Western 
Province and the oflicers of the Distriet Grand Lodge 
of England, and the Grand Master National (Bro. J. 
Hofmeyr), and the Provincial Grand Lodge of the 
Netherlands. His Excellency the Govemor, Bro. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who was accompanied by his 
A.D.C. and Private Secretary, was received with the 
honour dne to a distingnished visitor. 

In a few appropriate remarks the W.M. of the 
Lodge, Bro. Marehal, alluded to the sorrowfnl event 
that had bronght them together that evening, and 
to the fact that both Sir J. H. Brand and his father, 
Sir C. Brand, had been members of the Good Hope 
Lodge. 

The Provincial Grand Master, Bro. the Rev. D. 
P. Faure, delivered a short and earaest address in 
which he pointed ont the noble qnalities of their 
departed Bro., and how it was to Freemasonry South 
Africa was indebted for so distingnished and upright 
a colonist, Sir J. H. Brand having been enabled, 


Lodge, of which Lodge his father had been au 
honoured member, to prosecute his legal studies ai 
Leyden,and thus ultimately achieve the high position 
he did. 

An oration was delivered by Bro.Douallier.C.G., 
in which a touching reference was made, inter alia, to 
the sudden death of Bro. Comwell, the W.M. of the 
Carnarvon Lodge. The high principies of Masoniy 
were illustrated by the noble life of the late President 
of the Free State, who had adopted for his motto 
the now well-known saying “ Alles zal rech kom.” 

SCOTLAND. 

Bro. Macbean, in his paper on Scottish Free- 
masonry, p. 194, ante, alludes to the Benevolent Fnnd 
of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. The Branch 
thereof devoted to annuities is about to nndergo 
recon8truction, and the following are the clanses of 
the Grand Committee’s Report (adopted lst Nov., 
1888), which are of speci al mterest, the remainder 
dealing only with the machinery of management. 

1. The name of the Fund shall be “The 
Annuity Branch of Scottish Masonic Benevolence.” 

2. The Fund shall consist of donations from 
Lodges and individual Brethren, and one-half of the 
annual free income of Grand Lodge, and any other 
sums that Grand Lodge may see proper to grant. 
The donations and one-half of all sumB received from 
Grand Lodge shall be reserved as capital, and 
invested in the names of the Trustees of the Fund 
of Masonic Benevolence, or of such other trustees as 
Grand Lodge may from time to time direct. 

3. The other half of the sums which have been 
received from Grand Lodge, and the income which 
has arisen from the capital during the preceding 
year, under deduction of the expenses incidental to 
the management, shall, so far as may be reqnired, be 
distributed in annuities. Any surplus remaining 
shall be carried forward for disposal in snbsequent 
years ; but it shall not be competent to make granis 
in anticipation of income. 

4. The Board shall have power to grant ten 
annuities of £15 and five of £20 each in cases which 
are cousidered deserving of special treatment; but 
it shall not be competent to have more than these 
respective numbers of such special grants current at 
the same time. All other annuities shall be of £10 
each. The Board shall have power to appoint 
annuities to be paid by instalments, and also, if 
deemed expedient, to fix in what way they are to be 
applied for the benefit of the annuitant. 

5. Every Master Mason registered in the Books 
of Grand Lodge, and his widow or children, shall be 
qualified to be placed on the roll of annuitants ; bnt 
it shall not be competent to have on the roll at the 
same time more than one annuity in favour of parties 
deriving right from the same Brother. 

6. Any annuity may be withdrawn at the 
pleasure of the Board, 

CHILI. 

The Bauhiitte reports : — “ The Grand Lodge of 
Chili is overwhelmed with debt. Eighteen years 
ago it issued mortgage bonds to the amount of 
£30,000, and shares to £25,000, in order to build a 
palatial Hali. No intereat has ever been paid, let 
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alone providing for a mortization fund. For years 
the Hali expenses have only beenmet by a Gambling 
Hell, located in this palace. Of its twelve lodges 
(nominal) eight are dormant and tbe otbers only 
vegetate. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

On the 16th Angnst, the brethren under the 
Dis. G.L. of England, the Prov. G.L. of Scotland, 
and the G.L. of New South Wales, (formed in 1877) 
met in the Great Hali of Sydney University, and 
having agreed to the Articles of Union, proclaimed 
the United Grand Lodge of F. and A. Masons of 
New South Wales. The R.W. Bro. LordCarrington, 
P.G.W. of England and Dis. Grand Master, N.S.W.. 
under the G.L. of England, was elected M.W.G.M, 
of the new body. 

On the 18th September, 1888, Bro. HisExcellency 
Lord Carrington, Govemor of the Colony, was 
installed by Bro. Chief Justice Way, the Grand 
Master of South Australia, as First Grand Master of 
the newly created United Grand Lodge of New 
South Wales. 
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QUATUOR CORONATI LODGE, No. 2076, and 

CORRESPONDENCE CIRCLE, LONDON. 

Fzast op St. John in Winteb, 1888. 


Dkab Bbethben, 

ROM myself, and at the same time in the name of the 0 Sicera of the 
Qnatnor Coronati Lodge, I send yon onr fratemal greetings on this 
iastival day. 

In the Tnstallation Address delivered on taking the chair of 
the Lodge, and which will be in the hands of members abont the 
same time as this, will be fonnd some details of onr progresB dnring 
the last year, onr present position, and the work that is before nB ; 
and an indication of the aims which shonld gnide ns in order to 
maintain the high character of the lodge and extend its sphere of 
nsefulness. 

I need not repeat here what will be read in that address. I can only re -echo the 
feeling of hope with which onr snccess inspires ns ali. We have, I am delighted to Bay, 
passed the initial stage of uncertainty, onr scheme of a Maeonie Archseological Lodge is 
already established on a snre footing, and we now look to the fnture. That fntnre will 
depend on one and all doing eis mnch as they can to assist in the work. 

. The Ars Quatuor Coronatorum is the only connecting link we have with most of the 
“ Correspondence Circle,” many of the members of which are in distant lands. Onr publi- 
cation has become an important jonmal of Maaonic Archeeology, its high merits have been 
acknowledged from many quaiters. This is satisfactory, and onr endeavonrs will be devoted 
to maintain this position— bnt more — onr efforts will be exerted in every way to improve, 
wherever it is possible, npon the repntation we have eamed. Jndging by the past we have 
every reason to hope that the members of the Lodge will continue the work as they have 
begun. It would stili fnrther help to strengthen the tie of connection between the Corres- 
pondence Circle and the Lodge, if the former conld be induced in any way, however slight, to 
take part in the work. Those who have ioined the Circle, it may be presnmed, have all more 
or less some knowledge of Masonic Archeeology — for it is those who have knowledge who 
wish for more. We know that many of the members of the Circle stand high as anthorities, 
bnt there may be others eqnally learned whose repntation has not reached ns. Many may have 
read and speculated npon points in Masonry, and may wish to ventilate the conclnsions they 
have arrived at ; if there be any such, there is no reason why they shonld not be contribu- 
tors. If any one can send in any new data he may have met with in the course of his 
reading, or new idea that has occurred to bim, I feel snre that onr Brotber Secretary, who 
acts as editor, will be delighted to receive all snch contribntions. 

I may also mention that there is no rnle which preclndes a paper by any member 
of the Correspondence Circle — if it be approved of — being read before the Lodge. 

We are all brothers wishing to leam, and any brothers who can bring ns anything 
new will be cordially welcomed. 

Our Brother Secretary will give the details of onr progress dnring the year, the books 
added to the library, and the state of the reprints he has in hand, etc. 

I conclude by wishing the Members of the Lodge and the Correspondence Circle every 
good thing that T.G.A.O.T.U. can give them dnring the coming year, and I remain 



Yours faithfully and fraternally, 


WILLIAM SIMPSON, W.M. 





Mabqatk, 27th Decembbb, 1888. 

Deab Brethben, 

UR St. Jolm’s Card, last year, was so greatly appreciated that no 
explanation need be offered for its appearance on this occasion. It 
ia scarcely necessary even to promise that this little sapplement to 
our “ Transactione ” shall constitute a permanent featnre o£ onr work. 
Its nse for pnrposes of reference will be obvions, and tbe annnal 
greeting, so kindly expressed by the W.M. for tbe time being, mnst 
be welcome to ns ali. As he will bimself receive a copy, I feel that 
I may here yentnre to speak in the name of every member of both 
Lodge and Circle, and tender Bro. W. Simpson, W.M., 2076, our 
hearty congratulations on his accession to the chair of onr Lodge, 
and onr best wishes for his health, happiness, and a successfnl year 
of office. 


The Card itself has been once more designed by onr Bro. Simpson, and that so 
ardent a student of symbolism, throughout 

“ Whatever clime the 8un’s bright circle warms,” 

shonld prescnt ns with a pictured allegory, was only to be expected. The symbols are not 
those which most freqnently meet the eyes of Freemasons, but the spirit, I may safely 
predict, will be fonnd eminently Masonic. The interpretation is left by onr W.M. to the 
ingennity and judgment of each individual brother. 


The members’ lists are arranged on a new, and, I trast, better system. Any and every 
degree ontside of pure Craft and Arch Masonry has been omitted for good and sufficient 
reasons, among which may be mentioned lack of space and simplicity of arrangement. 
Following each member’s name willbe fonnd : lst, the address, in italics ; 2nd, the number or 
nnmbers of his lodge or lodges (the nnmbers mnst be read as referring to the G.L. Roll of 
the country in which he resides, exceptions will be signified by initials in brackets) ; 3rd, his 
rank in the Craft (Lodge Office is not tabulated) ; 4th, the nnmbers of his Royal Arch 
Chapters, in italics; Stb, Arch Rank; 6th, Provincial or District Rank, in italics; 7 th, 
Grand Lodge Rank ; and 8th, date of joining the Lodge or the Correspondence Circle. Tbe 
absence of a date signifies that the name is that of a candidate not yet elected. Applications 
received after the lst December, 1888, have been of necessity reserved for next year’s list. 


A complete index of the abbreviations nsed will again be fonnd at the end of the lists ; 
and further, a grouping of the members into Provinces, Districta, and Towns, reference being 
made to them by the numbers prefixed to their names. It is hoped that this featnre will be 
found very useful. 

As the W.M. has allowed me to exercise some of his privileges and direct yonr attention 
to various matters of interest, I shall first point ont that onr Library now contains over six 
hundred and seventy nnmbers, and that this valnable collection, for such it already is, 
remains comparatively difficult of access to the members. Dilating npon onr progress in 
last year’s Card, the then W.M., Bro. Gould, said that the Correspondence Circle had 
attained a total of one hundred and seventy-seven members. “ Bnt Vappetit vient en 
mangeant, and onr ambition, for reasons to be presently shown, now seeks to incorporate with 
ns a total of at least ten or fifteen hundred brothers. 


“ It is to faciliate the nse of what will shortly be a valnable library that we desire 
the large increase of onr nnmbers alluded to above. This Library shonld be installed in 
Central London premises, open at all reasonable times to the brethren of the Correspondence 
Circle in virtne of their membership, and to other stndcnts on dne application. But London 
premises are costly, vMiile the Lodge is poor and will always remain so, becanse its funds 
will never be allowed to accumulate, bnt in conformity with the very spirit of onr Lodge, 
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will be expended in the furtherance of Masonic research. With one thousand members we 
should bave the wherewithal to rent premises, small at first bnt improving with our 
material .success, and yet continue the issue of onr publication as heretofore. If every 
present associate would bestir himself and induce five or six of his friends, his Lodge, 
Chapter, Ac., to join our ranks, our numbers would very soon attain the required dimensions. 
Let me impress this upon you ali — that every Correspondence Member who, while profiting 
by the perusal of our Transactions, is-yet- powerless to contribute to our proceedings, may 
nevertheless assist us materially by usinghis personal influence. We ask it not for ourselves, 
the books will not belong to us, except as trustees, the premises will not he ours, the benefit 
will not be greater to us than to others ; indeed many among us havo already good private 
Masonic libraries of our own ; but we plead in the narae of the Craft in general and of the 
Correspondence Members themselves in particular. Every additional member will increase 
the value of each previous individuaVs memhership ; I am therefore really only asking you to 
work for yonr own benefit. The Library, thus installed, will confer an additional boon on 
many members who perhaps care in a lesser degree for Masonic research. It will afford 
a resting place for the stranger or visitor in London, where he can read the Masonic 
periodicals of the day, receive his letters and conduct his correspondence during his 
temporary sojoum among us ; meet his Masonic friends, and obtain Masonic information 
of every sort.” 

The Brethren have not complied with Bro. Gonld’s reqaest; many, the majority 
indeed, have not introduced a single friend, bnt others have worked hard, with the resuit 
that we now number four hnndred and seventy members* of the Correspondence Circle. 
This is gratifying, but far short of what we hoped to attain. However, the goal is Bensibly 
nearer. Let each brother, therefore, bring us two names during the next twelve months, 
which is surely not a hard task, and onr ambition will then be realised. 

As regards the long announced volnme of Reprints, I feel that apologies are due to 
the Bubscribers, and that their patience has been severely tried. At the preBent moment 
the entire series of facsimiles, reprints, and glossary is printed, and the sheets are ready for 
the binder. But Bro. Gould kindly nndertook to write an exhaustive Commentary and 
Dissertation upon the vario us documenta reprodnced, and he has discovered that the task is of 
greater magnitude than he anticipated. Those of us who are acquainted with his works and 
Hterary raethod, must be aware that, regardless of time and trouble, no point is ever left 
uninvestigated, and that no page ever leaves his hands until he is of opinion that he can carry 
his research no further. In the present instance several matters have arisen, demanding 
infinite labour and microscopical examination, hence the nnlooked for delay. But tout vient 
d qui sait attendre, and our patience will be ultimately rewarded by the possession of two 
Buch Essays as few beside our I.P.M. conld produce. Mnch of hiB manuscript is now in 
type, and I can promise the subscribers that it will maintain the reputation he has already 
acquired, and worthily mark for evermore his year of office as onr Worshipfnl Master. 

While, therefore, we have not accomplished to the letter every aspiration with which 
we set out last year, we have yet taken a long stride onwards in the path laid out before us, 
and enter upon the new year with hope and confidence. Moreover, my position as your 
Secretary enables me to assert, that the tie of the Correspondence Circle has become, and is 
becoming stili more so every day, a veritable Bond of Union among thinking Masons 
wheresoever dispersed, anjdjthat many of the foremost members of the Craft are increasingly 
proud of their connection with Lodge Quatuor Coronati. 

May T.G.A.O.T.U. further bless onr united efforts and have us all in His safe keeping 
during the ensuing year. 

Your faithful brother, 

G. Wm. SPETH, P.M. 

Secretary, Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076. 


* On the lst December, 1888, the end of oor finanoial year. Many applicatione have been received since then. 



3$Umto of % ^fobge in tjre ©rber of tjjtir jSwrioritg* 




1 Warren, Sir Charles, G.C.M.G. 44, St. George’ e Road, 8.W., London. 246, 1417, 1882, 2076, PM. 

Foonder and first Worshlpfnl Maeter. Past Grand Deacon. 

2 Rylands, William Harry. 11, Eart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., London, 2, 2076. Foonder and first 

Senior Warden. Paat Grand Steward. 

3 Gould, Bobert Freke, late 31st Eegt., Barrister-at-Law. Junior Army and Navy Club, St. James’ Street, 

S.W., London. 92, 163, 670, 743, 2076, P.M. Foonder and first Jonior Warden, Immediate 
Paat Master and Director of Ceremonies. Past Grand Deaoon. 

Wo odford, Bev. Adolphos Frederick Alexander , V. A., late Coldstream Goards, Clerk in Holy Orders. 

2, 124, 304, 2076, P.M. Foonder. Paat Grand Chaplaln. Deceased; Friday, 23rd 
December, 1887. 

4 Speth, George William. Blreatham Houte, Margate, Kent. 183, 2076, P.M. Foonder, Secretary. 

6 Besant, Walter, M.A. 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., London. 1169, 2076, P.M. Foonder, Treaanrer. 

6 Rylands, John Pani, Barrister-at-Law. Heather Lea, ChaHeeville, Claughton, Birhenhead. 148, 1364, 

2076. Foonder. 

7 Pratt, Sisaon Cooper, Lieot. Colonei Boyal ArtQlery. 14, Victoria Road, Old Charlton, 8.B., London. 

92, 2076. Foonder, Senior Warden. 

8 Hughan, William James. Oroevenor Houte, Torquay, Devoti. 181, 2076, P.M. Founder. P.Pr.O-Sec., 

P.Pr.a.W., Comwall. Paat Grand Deaoon. 

9 Slmpaon, William, B.I., M.B.A.S, Ac. 19, Church Road, Willetden, N.W., London. 1169, 2076. 

Worshtpful Master. Joined 7tb April, 1886. 

' 10 Bywater, Witham Matthew. 6, Hanover S quare, W., London. 19, 2076, P.M. Jnnior Warden. 
Paat Grand Sword Bearer. Joined 7th April, 1886. 

11 Irwin, Major Francis George, 1 , Britlington Crescent, Brietol. 158, 2076, P.M., P.Pr.G.W., Andcdueia. 

Joined 7th April, 1886. 

12 Whytehead, Thomas Bowman. Minster Yard, York. 1611, 2076, P.M., P.Pr.G.TP., North and Bast 

Yorlce. Joined 7th April, 1886. 

13 Rlley, John Bamsden. Goy’s Cliffe, Bradford, Yorlce. 887, 2076, P.M., P.Pr.Q.D.C., Weet Yorlce. Joined 

7th April, 1886. 

14 Lewls, Thoma» Hayter, F.S.A., Past Yice President, B.I.B.A., Emeritos Professor of Architectare. 12, 

Keneington Gardtnt Bquare, W., London. 197,2076. Senior Deacon. Joined Brd Jane, 1886. 

16 Westcott, William Wynn,M.B.,Lond. 396, CamdenRoad, N.W., London. 814, 2076, P.M., PPr.O.D.C., 
Somereetshire. Jonior Deacon. Joined 2nd December, 1886. 

16 Lane, John, F.C.A. 2, Bannercrose Abbey Road, Torquay, Devon. 1402, 2076, P.M., P.Pr.G.R., Cornwall. 

Joined 2nd Jane, 1887. 

17 Crawley, William John Chetwode, LL.D., Member of the Senate, Dnblin University. The Chalet, 

Temple Road, Dublin. 357, (I.C.), 2076, P.M., Elected Member of the O.L. of Instructio n and 
Regittrar of the Grand Chapter of Instruction, Ireland. Grand Steward, Past Grand Sword 
Bearer, and Past Grand Inner Guard, Ireland. Joined 2nd Jane, 1887. 

18 Ball, Bev. Charles James, M. A., Oxon., Clerk in Holy Orders, Chaplain to the Hononrable Society of 

Lincoln’B Ino. 15, Chalcot Garriens, N.W., London. 1820, 2076. Inner Goard. Joined 8th 
September, 1887. 

19 Burford-Hancock, The Hon. Sir Henry Janjes Barford, late 49th Regiment, Barrister-at-Law, Chief 

Jostice, Gibraltar. The Palace, Gibraltar. 2, 168, 278, 1878, 1506, 2076, 2140, P.M., 
Dietrlct Grand Master, Distrlct Grand Superintendent, (R.A.), Gibraltar. Joined 
8th September, 1887. 
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20 Kelly, 'Williani, F.S.A., F.R.H.S. Ivy lodge, Knighton, Leiceeter. 279, 532, 1330,2076, P.M., Provincia» 

Grand Superintendent (R. A.), and Paet Provlnclal Grand M aster, Lelceeterahlre 
and Rutland. Joined 8th November, 1887. 

21 Whymper, HenrvJosiah. Oora Chilly, Panjab, E.I. 1418, 1448, 1660, 2076, P.M., PJJep.Ditfo.M., and 

PS>it.Q.H., (E~d.), Panjab. Looal Secretary for the Panjab. Joined 6th January, 1888, 

22 Caetle, Edward James, late Boy. Engineers, Barrister.at-Law, Q.C. 8, King’s Bench Wallf, Temple, 

London. 143, 2076, P.M. Joined 4th May, 1888. 

23 Macbean, Edward. 97, Hili Striet, Oamet HUI, Qlaegou). 3 bie, (S.C.), 2076. Steward. Looal Secretary 

for Glasgow and vioinity. Joined 4th May, 1888. 

24 Goldney, Frederiok Hastings. Prior Place, Frimley, Famboro’. 259, 335, 626, 2076, P.M., Pr.O.Trea»., 

P.Pr.Q.W., WiUehire. Paet Grand Deacon. Joined 4th May, 1888. 

25 Wiillame, Professor William Mattien, F.B.A.S., F.C.S. The Qrange, Neaeden, H.W., London. 329,2029, 

2076. Joined 8th November, 1888. 

26 Kupfenschmldt, Gnstav Adolf Ceesar. 23, Woodberry Qrove, Finsbury Parie, N., London. 288, P.M., 

Propoeed 8th November, 1888. 

27 Flnlayeon, John Finlay. U, Heatheote Btreet, Mecklenburgh Sgxutre, W.C., London. 885,711. Propoeed 

8th November, 1888. 

28 Clarke, Caapar Purdon, C.I.E. 57, The Orove, Hammersmith, W., London. 1196. Propoeed 8th No v. 

1888. 


Ulmkni cf % Comsjonbeitte Circle. 

■ 


GOVERNING 60DIES. 


1 Grand Lodge of England, Library 

2 District Grand Lodge of the Panjab 

3 Grand Lodge of Iowa, Maaonio Library 

4 Grand National Lodge of Germany, Bro. C. Schulze, 

Librarjan 

6 Snpreme Conncil, Ancient and Acoepted Sootoh 
Bite, England 

6 Snpreme CouncQ Ancient and Aocepted Scotch 

Bite, Belginm 

7 Order of the Secret Monitor in England 


London 
Lahore 
Cedar Bapids 
Berlin 

London 

Brossels 

London 


Joined 

September, 1887 
May, 1888 
October, 1888 
May, 1887 

May, 1888 

May, 1887 

Jnne, 1888 


LODGES AND CHAPTERS. 


8 

9 

io 

u 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 
17 


No. 98 St. Martin’s Lodge 
„ 286 York Lodge 

„ 253 Tyrian Lodge 

„ 257 Phoenix Lodge 

„ 278 Lodge of Friendship 

„ 809 Lodge of Harmony 

„ 331 Phoenix Lodge of Honour & Prndence 

„ 842 Boyal Snssex Lodge 

„ 374 St. Panl’8 Lodge 

„ 432 Abbey Lodge 


B ursi em, Staffordshire 

York 

Derby 

Portamouth 

Gibraltar 

Fareham, Hampshire 
Truro, Comwall 
Landport, Hampshire 
Montreal, Canada 
Nuneaton, Warwiokshire 


May, 1888 
October, 1888 
Jannary, 1888 
Maroh, 1888 
October, 1888 
Maroh, 1888 
November, 1887 
November, 1888 
Jnne, 1888 
March, 1888 
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18 No. 450 Cornnbian Lodge, “ Coombe M Library 

19 „ 525 Lodge Zetland 

20 „ 545 Geelong Lodge of Unity and Prudenoe 

21 „ 622 St. Cuthberga Lodge 

22 „ 637 Portland Lodge 

28 „ 698 Byde Lodge 

24 „ 711 Goodwill Lodge 

25 „ 726 Staffordshire Knot Lodge 

26 „ 769 Maryborongh Maeonio Lodge 

27 „ 804 Carnarvon Lodge 

28 ,, 844 Lodge o f Otago 

29 „ 897 Lodge of Loyalty 

30 „ 1102 Mirfield Lodge 

31 „ 1165 Lodge Perseverance 

32 „ 1331 Aldershot Camp Lodge 

33 „ 1367 Beaminster Manor Lodge 

34 ,, 1402 Jordan Lodge 

35 „ 1448 Light in the Himalayas Lodge 

36 „ 1454 Plantaganet Lodge 

87 „ 1462 Whamcliffe Lodge 

38 „ 1518 Friendly Lodge 

89 „ 1621 Wellington Lodge 

40 „ 1529 Duke of Cornwall Lodge 

41 ,, 1611 Eboracum Lodge Library 

42 „ 1778 Southern Croea Lodge 

43 „ 1795 Combermere Lodge 

44 „ 1834 Duke of Connanght Lodge 

45 „ 1884 Chine Lodge 

46 „ 1895 Audley Lodge 

47 „ 1927 Lodge Victory 

48 „ 1990 Hampahire Lodge of Emnlation 

49 „ 1991 Agricola Lodge 

50 „ 2069 Prudence Lodge 

51 ,, 2074 St. Clair Lodge 

52 „ 2118 York Lodge of Inatrnction 

53 „ 2163 Lodge of H ope 

64 „ 2177 North Suburban Lodge of Inatrnction 

55 „ 2208 Horaa Lodge 

56 „ 2219 Mandalay Lodge 

57 New Zealand Pacific Inatraotion Lodge 

58 Ark Lodge, No. X. (I.C.) 

59 Lodge de Goede Hopp (D.C.) 

60 William de Irwin B.X. Chaptor No. 28 


Joined 


Hayle, Cornwall 
Hongkong 
Geelong, Victoria 
Wimbome, Doraetshire 
S toke-upon-Trent 
Byde, Iale of Wight 
Fort Elisabeth, Sth Africa 
Stafford 

M ary borough , 'Victoria 
Havant, Hampahire 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire 
Mirfield, Torkshire 
Hongkong 
Aldersbot 

Beaminster, Doraetshire 
Torqaay, Devonshire 
Murree, Punjab 
Albany, Western Australia 
Penistone, Yorkshire 
Barnsley, Torkshire 
Wellington, New Zealand 
St. Colum b, Cornwall 
York 


November, 1887 
October, 1888 
May, 1888 
January, 1888 
October, 1888 
Jannary, 1888 
Jane, 1887 
March, 1888 
October, 1888 
November, 1887 
May, 1888 
November, 1888 
Jnne, 1888 
October, 1888 
May, 1888 
March, 1888 
Jannary, 1888 
October, 1888 
October, 1888 
March, 1888 
Jannary, 1888 
November, 1887 
March, 1888 
May, 1887 


Harrigmith, Orange Free State. 

Albury, New Sonth Wales January, 1888 


Landport, Hampahire October, 1888 

Shanklin, Isle of Wight Maroh, 1888 

Newport, Shropshire Jannary, 1888 


Nelson, New Zealand 


Portsmouth Jannary, 1888 

York November, 1887 

Leeds November, 1887 


Landport, Hampsbire. 

York, Western Australia June, 1888 

Gosport, Hampahire November, 1887 

Carlton, Victoria. 

Bournemontb, Hampahire January, 1888 

Mandalay, Burma June, 1888 

Wellington, New Zealand May. 1888 

Belfast October, 1888 

Cape Town September, 1887 

WeBton-saper-Mare October, 1888 


OTHER ASSOGIATIONS, 

61 Maeonie Hali Library Leioester November, 1887 

62 New Zealand Maeonio Journal Dunedin, New Zealand May. 1888 

63 London Library St. James’ 8q., London May, 1888 


BROTHERS. 

64 Aburrow, Charles. Kimberley, South Africa. 1574, 1832, P.M., 1574, 153 (8.C.), P.Z. October, 1888. 

65 Aburrow, Edward. Kimberley, South Africa. 1417. 

66 Allen, George. Castlecar y House, Bedford Hili Boad, Balham, London, 8.W. 144, 720, P.M. ; 188, 742, 

P.Z. September, 1887. 

67 Armltage, Edward. 9, St. Andreuf* Street, Cambridge. 859, 1074, 1 (S.O.), P.M., 859, P.Z., 

P.Pr.O.W., Cumberland and Westmoreland, P.Pr.G.8.B., Cambridge October, 1888 

68 Arnold, James. Quarry House, TJndercliffe, Bradford. 1034, P.M. October, 1888. 

69 Arnold, Newton D. Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 1, Grand Maater of Grand Lodge of 

Rhode Island. May, 1887. 

70 Arthur, William Monarch Burnside. Honglcong. 625, P.M., 525, P.Z., P. Dis. G.R., P. Di». G.O., Dis- 

G.8.W., 8outh China and Hong Kong. October, 1888. 

71 Atherton, Jeremiah Leech. 21, Fairfield Boad, Bradford. 489, P.M., 439, P.Z., PJPr.G.D.C., West 

York». Looal Secretary for Provinoe of West Yorks. November, 1887. 

72 Atklns, Henry John. The Pire Glen, Boumemouth. 1764, P.M., P.Pr.G. IT., NorthamptonsShire and 

Huntingdonshire. March, 1887. 

73 Austen, Arthur Elvey. Cradock, Cape Colony. 1469, P.M., P.Dis.G.W., Eaetem Divieion of South 

Africa. ■ May, 1887. 
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74 Baker, George Edward. 24, Endymion Terraee, Finsbury Pari, N., London. 192. Jannary, 1888. 

75 Balme, John William. Westcroft House, Halifax, Yorks. 61, P.M., 67, P.Z. March, 1888. 

76 Barber, Joseph Wright. 19, Pari Lane, Bradford, York». 1648, P.H., 600, P.Z. October, 1888. 

77 Barker, John. Denby Leigh, Mirfield, Yorks. 1102, P.M., 258, P.Z., P.Pr.G.8up.W., P.Pr.G.D.Q. 

(R.A.), West Yoiks. May, 1888. 

78 Barnee, Charles Barritt. 27, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, E.C., London. 19, P.M. Jnne, 1888. 

79 Baskett, Samnel Rnssell. Evershot, Dorchester. 1367, P.M., P.Pr.G.R., Djrsetshire. March, 1887. 

80 Batohelor, James Cnnningham. P.O.B. 872, New Orleans, V.8.A. P.M., Grand Secretay of Grand 

Lodge and Grand Chapter of Loulslana. September, 1887. 

81 Bateman, Arthnr Henry. The Woodlands, Belvedere, Kent. 1973. P.M. March, 1887. 

82 Batee, Stockton. 1900, Tioga Street, Tioga, Philadelphia, V.8.A. 158, P.M., 183, P.H.P., Mem. of 

Com. on By-Laws, G.L. of Pennsylcania. March, 1888. 

83 Battye, George. New Oross Street, Mancheeter Boad, Bradford, Yorks. 176 (S.C.) October, 1888. 

84 Bazenjee, Merwanjee Pestonjee. Ho-ng Kong. 1026, 1341. 

86 Bazenjee, Pestonjee. Hong Kong. 522, 1189, P.M., 123 ( S.C . ), 582, P.Z. Dis. G. Treas., Konq 
Kong and South Ckina. 

86 Beaumont, Charles G., M.D. Shirley, 8outhampton. 26, 1112, P.M. March, 1888. 

87 Beok, Rudolf Cari. Wettiner Strasse, 14, Dresdsn. Lodge Znm Goldenen Apfel, Dresden. March, 

1887. 

88 Begemann, Dr. Georg Emil Wilhelm. Bostoek, Hecklemburg. Verointe-Loge, Bostock, P.M., 

Provlnoial Grand Master of Mecklemburg. Febrnary, 1887. 

89 Bellew, William Septimas. Captain Cape Police. Blink-klip, Bay, South Africa. 83, 1417. Jnne, 

1888. 

90 Belton, Charles. 33, Norfolk Street, W.G., London. 1, P.M., Pr.G. W., Surrey. Vice Pres. Boari of 

General Purposes, England. March, 1888. 

91 Blnckee, Frederick. Freemasons’ Hali, Great Queen Street, W.C., London. Sec. B.V.I.B. Paet 

Grand Sword Bearer, England. November, 1888. 

92 Black, William. Falkirk, N.B. 16, P.M., 210, P.Z., Sub. Pr. G.M., Stirlingshire, Grand Steward, 

Scotland. October, 1888. 

93 Blackmore, George J. Railway Department, Dunedin, New Zealand. 844, P.M. May, 1888. 

94 Blake, Captain G. Barrack Master, Rawul Pindee, Punjab. P. Dep. Dis. G.M., Punjab. October, 1888. 
96 Bland, William Charles, M.B. Boro’ Lunatio Asylum, Portsmouth. 267. 

96 Bodenham, John. Edgmond, Neaport, Salop. 726, 761, 1675, 1896, P.M., 601, 726, P.Z., P.Pr.G.R. 

Hereford; P.Pr.G -Treas., Staffordshire ; P.Pr.G.W., North Wales and 8hropshire; P.Pr.QJ., 
Staffordshire •, Paet Grand Assistant Director of Ceremonles (Craft) and Past 
Grand Sword Bearer (R.A.), England. Local Seoretary for Pro vinces of Shropshire and 
Staffordshire. November, 1887. 

97 Bodman, Alfred James. Harrogate, Yorks. 1001, P.M., 289, 1001, J. March, 1888. 

98 Boor, Leonard George. Nelson, New Zealand. 1927. P.Dis.G.W., Wellington, N.Z. 

99 Bowley, Edward A. Kimberley, South Africa. 691 (S.C.) May, 1888. 

100 Bradford, William Eeysall. Kimberley, South Africa. 1674. 

101 Bramble, Colonei James Roger, F.S.A., Local Mem. Conncil B.A.A., V.P. Clifton Antiqnarian Club, 

etc., Cleeve House, Yatton, Somerset. 103, 1199, 1404, P.M., 103, P.Z., P.Pr.G.W., Pr.G.R., 
P.PrM., Bristol, Past Grand Assistant Director of Ceremonles (Craft) and Past 
Grand Sword Bearer (R.A.), England. Febrnary, 1887. 

102 Brayehaw, John Lnnd. Settle, Yorkshire, 2091, 265. 

103 Bremner, Brnoe George Laing. Colombo, Ceylon. 2170 (E.C.), 116 (I.C.), P.M., 107 (I.C.), Pr.G.D. 

( l.C . ), Ceylon. May, 1887. 

104 Brlce, Singleton Mercer. Chestnut Hili, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 61. May, 1887. 

105 Brfggs, William Aiton. Kimberley, South Africa. 1409. May, 1888. 

106 Brooks, '.William Edwin. Barkly West, South Africa. October, 1888. 

107 Brown, J. Gora GuUy, Punjab. 1960. Jnne, 1888. 

108 Browne, James Pelham. Springfield Place, Manningham Lane, Bradford. 1648 ,600. November, 1888. 

109 Budden, Frederick. 6, Adelaiie Buildings, Bournemouth. 195, 622, 2208, P.M., P Pr.G.D. C., Dorset- 

shire. Jannary, 1888. 

110 Bull, Edward. Kimberley, South Africa. 1674. 

111 Buntlng, William F. St. John, New Brunswick, Canada. Past Grand Master, Grand Lodge of 

New Brunewiok. Jannary, 1888. 

112 Calhoun, Bev. S. F. Orwell, Vermont, U.8.A. 10, Grand Chaplaln of Grand Royal Arch 

Chapter, Vermont. September, 1887. 

113 Cama, Dorabjee Pestonjee. 3, Great Winchester St., E.C., London, Past Grand Treaeurer, 

England. September, 1887. 
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114 Camadore, Dhanjibore F. Raicul Pindee, Punjab. 1448, P.M., 1448, P.Z. Jane, 1888. 

115 Camp, Robert. Peabody, ilarion Co., Kansas, U.S.A. 120, P.M. May, 1887. 

116 Campbell, James A. Merion, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 528, W.M. October, 1888. 

117 Carbert, George. Wakefield, York s. 495, 495. October, 1888. 

118 Carter, Arthnr Roger. Ashbridge, Hervey Road, Shuter’e Hili, 8.B., London. 1728, P.M. J une, 1888 

119 Carter, C. A. Clarendon Crescent, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 868, P.M. October, 1888. 

120 Cass, Rev. Charles Frederick Guise. Wimbome, Dorset 622. Maj, 1888. 

121 Cass, John, J.P. Ashgrove,Bradford. 1034, P.M.,'302, P. Z. November, 1888. 

122 Caswell, George. ChUdren's Home, Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 13. September, 1887. 

123 Cator, George Charles, Kimberley, South Africa. 1574, W.M. October, 1888. 

124 Chadwlck, John. 2, Cooper Street, Manchester. 44, Pr.O.Sec., East Lancashire. Past Grand 

Sword Bearer, England. October, 1888. 

125 Chapman, John. The Lawn, Torquay, Devon. 189, 651, 1402, P.M. P.Pr.GJ)., Devonshire. May, 

1887. 

126 Cochran, William Allison. 8.W. Corner 42 nd Street and Walnut Street, Philadelphia, U.8JL. 868 

P.M., 183. May, 1888. 

127 Cockrem, Rev. Dr. Oliver C. London Orphan Asylum, Watford, Herts. 1802, P.M. P.Pr.G.CK, 

Nottinghamshire. March, 1888. 

128 Contreras, Bdnardo. Editor of “ EspaQa Masdnica.” Relatores 13, Madrid. 20. May, 1887. 

129 Cooper, Charles Bennett. Bedford Roto House, Bedford Row, W.C., London. 449, W.M, 403. Jnne, 

1888. 

130 Cooper, Charles Partington. Steam Pocket Quay, Dundalk, Ireland. 47. Looal Secretary for 

Provinoe of Armagh. November, 1887. 

131 Cooper, George. Cedars, Brenitowd, Essex. 198, 214, P.M., 214, 1706. Past Grand Deacon and 

Past Assistant Grand Scjourner, England. October, 1888. 

132 Cousans, Henry Edward. The Qreenstones, Lincoln. 297, P.M., 297, P.Z. P.Pr.O.W., PJPr.G.8}., 

Lincolnahire. October, 1888. 

133 Cowper, William Henry. Ravenscroft, Grove Hili, Itiddlesbrough, Yorks. 602, P.M., 602, P.Z., 

PPr.O.R., P.Pr.O.So., North and East Yorks. March, 1888. 

134 Cox, Benjamin. 1, Hope Villas, Weston-euper-Mare. 1222, P.M., 1222, P.Z., P.Pr.Q.Pt., PJPr.G.D.C., 

(R.A.), SomersetshiTe. Local Secretary for Provinoe of Somersetahire. February, 1887- 

135 Cox, John Samnel. Dunedin, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 2095, P.M., 2095, P.Z., P.Dis.GJL, Hong 

Kong and South China. February, 1887. 

186 Crabtree, Charles. Hillside Villas, Bradford. 600, P.M., 600, P.Z., P.Pr.GJ>., P.Pr.O.So., West Yorks. 
March, 1888. 

137 Craig, Robert. 49, Springfield Place, Leeds. 304, P.M., PJPr.OJ)., West Yorks. October, 1888. 

138 Cramer, B. Editor of “ Latomia.” N.W. Moabit, Bremer Straese, 66, Berlin. Lodge sur Siegenden 

Wahrheit. February, 1887. 

139 Cranswlck, William F. 76, Main Street, Kimberley, 8outh Africa. 1409. March, 1888. 

140 Craven, Rev. James Brown. 8t. Olafs Epis. Church, Kirkwall, Orkney. 382, 209. Pr.Q.Ch., Caith- 

ness, Orkney and Zetlandi February, 1887. 

141 Crlckmay, George Backstrow. 17, Parliament Street, 8.W., London. 170, P.M., P.Pr.O.W., Dorset- 

shire. November, 1887. 

142 Crocker, Edwin Alfred. Poochow, China. 1912, W.M., Dis. O. Sup. W., North China. 

143 Croghan, Edward Henry, M.D. Beaconsfield, South Africa. 1022, 1882, P.M. 

144 Croghan, James Carlton Hili. Beaconsfield, 8outh Africa. 1832. 

145 Croghan, John George, M.D. Beaconsfield, South Africa. 1832. 

146 Cross, Edward William. I, Oranville Crescent, Boumemouth. 195,195. March, 1887. 

147 Crowe, Frederick Joseph William, Lic. Mus., F.S.S. Park View, AsKburton, South Devon. 2189, 710. 

November, 1888. 

148 Cumberland, J. S. Alfred House, Rosendale Road, W. Dulwich, 8.E., London. PJPr.Q.W., North 

and East Yorks. November, 1887. 


149 Daily, Dr. Frederick. 51, Waterloo Road South, Wolverhampton. 526, P.M. March, 1888. 

150 Daniels, L. E. Maeon, Grundy Co., Illinois, U.S.A. 124, 31. May, 1887. 

161 Da Silva, Joseph. 46, Alkham Road, Btoke Newington, N., London. 205, P.M. May, 1887. 

152 Des Geneys, the Count. Audrey House, Gosport. 1705, 1990, P.M. September, 1887. 

153 Deweil, James D. New Haven, Connecticutt, U.8.A. 1. Jannary, 1888. 

154 De wh ur8t, J. H. Main Street, Kimberley, South Africa. 1409, W.M. October, 1888. 

155 Dlckey, Samnel J. 54, North 13 th 8treet, Philadelphia. U.S.A. 436, P.M., 183, P.H.P. May, 1887.' 

156 Dlokson, J. Wheatsheaf, Upper Tooting, S.W., London. 720. November, 1887. 
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157 Dlokeon, Bobert. Grefthuregatan 57, Stoclcholm. Grand Seoretary, Grand Lodge of Sweden. 

September, 1887. 

158 DJeperlnk, Hendrik Willem, M.n. Somerset West, Cape of Qood Bope. Lodge de Goede Trenw (D.C.), 

P.M., 334 (E.C.,) 86 (S.C.,) Pr.Q.W. Netherlands, South Africa. Loeal Seoretary for West 
Division, South Africa. May, 1887. 

159 Douaiiier, Oscar Charles Dalton. 17, Roicland Street, Cape Town. Lodge de Goede Boop (D.C.), 

P.M. Pr. Q. Orator, Netherlands, South Africa. October, 1888. 

.180 Downes, Bev. John Parrington, M.A. 5, Trafalgar Sqa are, Cheleea, S.W., London. 2035, 2054, 
Pr. O. Ch., Hertfordshire. May, 1888. 

161 brlver, Professor Frederick William, M.A. 62, Lancaster Boad, Notting Hili, W * London. 45, P.M. 

472, P.Z. October, 1888. 

162 Dumolo, William. 20, Bridge Street, Aberdeen, N.B. 3 (I.C.) P.M., 3, ( I.C .) P.K. P.Pr.OJ.G. 

It uneter. October, 1888. 

168 Dunoan, James Dalrymple. 211, Hope Street, Olasgow. Dep. Pr.Gt.3t., Dumbartonshire { Pr.Q.B. 

Loxoer Ward of Lanarkehire, Senior Grand Deacon (Craft) and Grand Chanoellor 
(R.A.,) Scotland. Jnne, 1888. 

164 Dunkley, George Josepb. Haieldean, Comford Orove, Balham, 8.W., London. 1851, P.M., 65, 1503. 

1777. P.Pr.O.O. Middlesex and Surrey. Sept. 1887. 

165 Dunn, Charles Henry. Princess Cafi, Field Street, Durban, Natal. 1987. November, 1888.. 

166 Dutt, Prosonno Coomar. 14, Sectaram Oho»e'e Street, Calcutta. 234, P.M. 234, P.Z/ P.Dit.O.D.CL 

Bengal. March, 1887. 

167 Dutton, John Bowe. 6, Stanley Place, Cheeter. 425. September, 1887. 


168 Earnahaw, Edmnnd. Qodunn 8treet, Bradford. 600. May, 1888. 

169 Edwards; Charles Lnnd Fry. The Orove, Wringto n, 8omereetshire. 291, 357, 1199, 1750, 357, 446- 

FPr.O.Sup. W., Oxfordthire, Pr. O. Treae., and P.Pr.QJ., Somersetshire. October, 1888. 

170 Eliis, Frank Tate. Head M aster, Bishop Chbat School, Jerusalem. 1545. October, 1883. 

171 Eve, Bichard. Aldershot, Bants. Paat Grand T reas uner, England, March, 1888. 

172 Fendelow, Charles. Newbridge, Wolverhampton. I (S.C.,) 419, 468, 626, 1838, P.M., 419, P.Z. 

P.Pr.O.W., P.Pr.QJ., Stafordshire, Paat Grand Standard Bearer and Paat Grand 
Deputy Director of Ceremoniea, (R.A.,) England. November, 1887. 

173 Ferry, C. E. 55, Tregunter Itoad, South Kensington, London, /9.W., 65, P.M., 65, P.Z. February, 1887, 

174 Flnnemore, Mr. Justice Bobert Isaac, F.R.H.S., F.S.So., F.B.G.S., F.Z.S., F.8.8., F.B.C.I., 4o., *0. 

Durban, Natal. Dlatrlot Grand Maater, Natal. Looal Seoretary for Natal. 

175 Flrth, Arthur James. Qraysbrook House, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 1869, P.M., 175, P.Pr.O.O. Hants 

and Isle of Wight. 'October, 1888. 

176 Flrth, Harrie. Baildon, Shipley, Yorks. 1545, 800. 

177 Fltz-Patrlo, Alexander Findley. 8, Northgate, Wakefield, Yorlcshire, 495, 495. March, 1888. 

178 Fletcher, Archibald Henry John, M.A. Kileby Imperia! Chambers, Huddersfield. 275, 2227, 275 

November, 1888. 

179 Fletcher, James. Point Durban, Natal. 1937, W.M. October, 1888. 

180 Flockton, William. Oulton, near Leeds, Yorke. 1042, P.M., 304, 3. November, 1888. 

181 Flohp, Professor Angnst. Berlin, N.W.,3tittelstrasse, 4,9,111. Lodge Friedrioh Wilhelm s.g. G., Berlin. 

President of the Innermoat Orlent of the Grand Lodge “Royal York ' v at Berlin. 
November, 1887. 

182 Forbea, S&mnel Bassell. 93, Via Babuino, Home. Lodge Universo. November 1887. 

183 Forahaw, James Hampton. Imperial Botel, Aberdeen, NJ3. 93, W.M., 155. Ootober, 1888. 

184 Foater, Samnel George. Kimberley, South Africa. 591 (S.C.), W.M. Jane, 1888. 

185 Franola, Charles King. 401, Watnut Street, Philadelphia, U.8A. 265, P.M. February, 1887. 

186 Francla, Thomas. Bavant, Bants. 804, P.M., PPr.GD., Buesex. May, 1887. 

187 Gankroger, William. Femside, Halifax, Yorke. 61, P.M., 61, P.Z., PBr.QJ)., PJr.OM., West Torks. 

March, 1888. 

188 Gardlner, Thomas Asko. Longlands, Vaal River, South Africa. 1417. 

189 Geddes, Charles William Barraclough. Kimberley, South Africa. 1409. Jane, 1888. 

190 Geeateranus, Anne Mane Maas, LL.D. Eykenduynen Cottage, Loosduinen, Bolland. W.M. Lodge 

L’Union Boyale. Deputy Grand Master, Grand Orlent of the Netherlands, Jane, 
1888. 

191 Giles, Henry Riohard. Femside, EUeemere, Shropshire. 2131. Ootober, 1888. 

192 GUI, Alfred. Batley, near Leede. 264, P.M., 264, J. November, 1888. 

198 Glllman, W ill i am . Wytham Lodge, Lennoa Boad, Southeea. 257. 
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194 Glliles, David. Hong Kong, Dis.G.D., Hong Kcmg and South China. October, 1888. 

195 Glrllng, Thomas H. Hong Kong. 796, 1160, 1484, 2167, P.M., P.Pr.G.Sec., Bengal. Local Beeretary 

for Hong Kong and Sonth China. September, 1887. 

195 Glenn, Jogeph Barber. 67, Packhurst Road, Hollotcay, H. London. 3. March, 1888. 

197 Glynes, Webster. 29, Marle Lane, E C., London. 29, P.H., 29, P.Z. Paat Grand Steward 

England. March, 1888. ’ 

198 Goddard, John Hawksley. 136, Leinster Road, Rathminea, Co. Dullin. 728, P.M. Repneaentatlve 

from Grand United Orient of Portugal at Grand Lodge of Ireland. Febmary, 1887. 

199 Goddard, Jobn Williams. 136, Leinster Road , Rathmines, Co. Dublin. 728, P.M., 728, PJZ Mav 

1888. ” 

200 Gordon, George. Union Bank of Australia, Adelaide, South Australia. 844, P.M. May, 1888. 

201 Gottlleb, Felix Henry, J.P., F.R.G.8., F.S.S. Penang, Straits Settlements. 608, 1152, 1556, 1910, 

2108, 2127, 2191, P.M., 508, P.Z. PJ)ep.Dis.G.M., Eastem Archtpelago. Paat Grand Sword 
Bearer (Craft) and Paat Grand Standard Bearer (R.A.) England. w*™*, 1888. 

202 Gough, Colonei Foster, LL.D. Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 626, P.M., 419. P.Z. Actlng 

Provincia! Grand Maater, StafTordahlre. Paat Grand Standard Bearer, England. 
October, 1888. 

208 Gowan, Bobert A. Clydesdale, East Finchley, N., London. 2029. May, 1888. 

204 Granger, Richard Keat. BarUy West, South Africa. 1417, P.M., /417, P.Dis.GJD., Griqualand. 

October, 1888. 

205 GranJa, Dr. Edward de la. 265, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, U.S.A. Gate of the Temple Lodge. 

October, 1888. 

206 Green, J. E. Cradock, Cape Colony. 1469, P.M. , Dis. G.W., South Africa, Eastem Division. Local 

Secretary for Eastem Division of Sonth Africa. 

207 Greenhough, Tom Earp. Hawlc HUI House, Guiseley, Yorlcs. 1546. October, 1888. 

208 Greenwood, Charles. 26, Akeds Road, Hatifax, Yorks. 448. November, 1888. 

209 Greenwood, Thomas. Hamham Cliff, Salisbur y. 257, Pr.G.St. Oxfordshire. March, 1888. 

210 Grelner, G. 10, Milton Street, Cripplegate, E.C., London. 92. Jannaiy, 1888. 

211 GroothofT, Herrmann. Bredgade, 25, Copenhagen. Grand 8teward of Grand Lodge of 

Denmark, May, 1887. 

212 Gumbs, J. A. 28, St. Vincent Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad. Jane, 1888. 

213 Gunn, Rev. George. The Manse, StichUl, Kelso, N.B. 68, W.M. Maroh, 1888. 

214 Guthrle, Adam White. Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 711, P.M., Dis.G.Sup.W., Eastem Division, 

South Africa. Jane, 1887. 


215 Haarhoff, Daniel Johannes. Kimberley, South Africa. 1409, P.M. 

216 Haaaforther, Georg Cari Albert. Vryburg, Brit. Bechuanaland, South Africa. 2232, W.M. 

217 Halgh, John. SomerviUe, Massachusetts, U.S.A. P.M., P.H.P., Pajst Deputy Grand Hlgh Prleat 

of the Grand Chapter, M assae huaetta. November, 1887. 

218 Halliwell, Frederick William. De Grey Rooms, York. 1611. Jannary, 1888. 

219 Hampton, John. Town Office, Kimberley, South Africa. 591 (S.C.), May, 1888. 

220 Harbord, Richard. Kimberley, South Africa. 1832, P.M., 1574. October, 1888. 

221 Harper, James E. 785, Broad Street, Augusta, Richmond Co., Georgia. 1, P.M. Maroh, 1888. 

222 Harrhy, William Rosser, M.R.C.S. Barhly West, 8outh Africa. 1417. Jannary, 1888. 

223 Harrison, Fr&nk Drake. 40, Amold Street, Whetley Hili, Bradford. 600. October, 1888. 

224 Hartley, W. Darley, Editor “ Sonth Afrioan Freemason,” Cathcart, Cape Colony. 1824, 2092, PJf, 

PJDxs.GJ)., Western Division, South Africa. October, 1888. 

225 Hatherly, William Firmer. Hong Kong. 1341. October, 1888. 

226 Hay, Thomas A. H., M.A. Hay’s Court, Easton, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 162, W.M., 173. Jannary, 1888. 

227 Hayes, Micbael. 38, Horton Lane, Bradford. 600. October, 1888. 

228 Headley, Rev. Alexander Arthnr. Portchester, Fareham, Hants. 809, P.M., 809, P.Z., PBr.Q.Ch., 

Pr.G.A.Sec., Pr.G.Sc.E., Hants and Isle of Wight. Jannary, 1888. 

229 Heath, Rev. William Mortimer. Lytchett Matravers, Poole, Dorset. 622, P.M., 622, 588, 1087, 1146, 

P.Z Pr.Q.Ch., Dorset. November, 1887. 

230 Hehner, Otto. 11, Billiter Square, E.C., London. 238. Febmary, 1887. 

231 Henderson, Matthias H. Bharon, Mercer Co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 483, P.M., Grand Hlgh Prleat 

of the Grand Chapter of Pennsylvania. Jannary, 1888. 

232 Henderson, William. Hebron, Griqualand West, South Africa. 1417, P.M., Local Secretary for 

Griqualand. November, 1887. 

233 Hlgman, Jobn Wbeeler. St. Austell, Comwall. 496, P.M. May, 1888. 

234 Hili, John. Ennis, Ireland. 60, 60, Pr.Dep.GM., North Munster. October, 1888. 

235 Hillis, John. 28, School Street, Boston, U.SJl. Charles A. Weloh Lodge, P.M. 
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236 Hodgson, Richard. Clifton House, Halifax, Yorks. 448. March, 1888. 

287 Hogard, Charles Frederick. 89, Balfour Road, Highbury New Park, N., London. 206, P.M., 
P.Pr.Sup.W., Essex. Past Grand Standard Bearer, England. Maj, 1887. 

238 Holbrook, A. R. Holmwood, Victoria Road South, Southtea. 309. March, 1888. 

289 Holdsworth, Hugh Sngden. West Hili, Gibbet Street, Halifax, 408, 448, P.M., 448, P.Z., P.Pr.GJl.O., 
West Yorks. March, 1888. 

240 Holiand, J. L. The Brewenj, Bawul Pindee, ET. 1960. Jane, 1888. 

241 Holmes, Alfred W. S. Honj JCong. 1341. 

242 Holmes, John Bichard. Oold Coast, Africa. Jane, 1886. 

243 Hooper-Rastrlck, Robert J. Chesterfield, Elm's Orove, Southsea. 1069, 1990, P.M. Pr.O.Treas., 

Hants and Isle of Wight. Jannary, 1888. 

244 Hopeklrk, Walter. Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 8.E., London. 179, 1658, 1986, P.M., P.Z., Past 

Grand Pursulvant, England. Maroh, 1888. 

246 Horton, William. Summerlands, YeoviL 130, P.M., P.Pr.Q.Pt., Hants and Isle of Wight. Nor., 1887. 

246 Howard, J. W. Newara Eliya, Ceylon. 1960. Jane, 1888. 

247 Howell, Alexander Nathaniel Yateman. Talfourd House, Elm Grove, Southsea. 267. March, 1888. 

Local Secretary for Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 

248 Hughes, Robert. St. Oswald's, Alexandro Park, Hastings. 1184. February, 1887. 

249 Hunt, George. Chatham Buildings, Hope Street, Manchester. March, 1888. 

260 Inall, E. P. Murree, Punjab, E.I. 1498. October, 1889. 

251 Innes, David Charles. Wellington, New Zealand. October, 1888. 

262 lrvlng,E.W. 6, Wellington Terrace,Old Trafford, Manchester. 1170, P.M., P.Pr.G.8t., East Lancashire. 
September, 1887. 

253 Ives, Frederick. Saltaire Road, Shipley, Yorks. 387, P.M. Jannary, 1888. 

254 Jaoob, William Henry. Magdala Villas, Winchester. 76, 1883, P.M., 52, P.Z., Pr.G.Sup.W., and 

P.Pr. 2 nd A. So., Hants and Isle of Wight. March, 1888. 

266 JafTTey, William. 27, Booth Street, Manchester. 162, P.M., P-Pr.G.D., East Lancashire. Sept., 1887. 

256 JefTerls, Arthur Henry. 24, Mosley Street, Manchester. 645, 1161, P.M., P.Pr.G.A.D.C., East 

Lancashire. September, 1887. 

257 Jerrard, Alfred Wilker. Victoria House, Qladstone Buildings, Southsea. 257. Ootober, 1888. 

258 Jordan, Abraham. 238, Catherine Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 61. September, 1887. 

259 Kauffman, Andrew John. Columbia, Pennsylvania, U.8.A. 286, P.M., 224, P.H.P., Dis. Dep. G.M., 

No. 1 Pennsylvania. Jane, 1888. 

260 Kempster, William Henry, M.D. Oak H.mse, Battersea, 8.W., London. 60, 890, 1420, 1863, P.M., 

766. 890, P.Z. March, 1888. 

261 Kennlng, George. Proprietor of “ Freemason.” Upper Sydenham, S.E., London. 192, 249, 1657, 

2191, P.M., 192, 1657, P.Z., P.Pr.G.V., and P.Pr.G.D.C. (R.A.), Middlesex. November, 1887. 

262 Kennlng, George Henry. Upper Sydenham, London, 8JS. 60. Jannary, 1888. 

263 King, R. G. Brisbane House, Brockhurst, Gosport. 2153. Jannary, 1888. 

264 Klngsbury, R. A. 276, Kennington Park Road, London, S.E. 1668, 2205, P.M., 1540. Jannary, 1888 

266 KirchhofTer, 8. G. M.A., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Yateley Qrange, Parnboro’ 8 tat ion, Hants. 1492, 1714, 
1899, P.M., 948, 1395, P.Z., P.Pr.G.W., Surrey. November, 1887. 

266 Knlght, James Blaokbum. 4, St. Paul’s Road, Bradford. 802, P.M., 302, P.Z. November, 1888. 

267 Knlght, Josiah Franklin. 200, Walnut Place, near 4 th Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 271, P.M., 62, 

P.H.P. Member of Llbrary Commlttee, Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. May, 1887. 

268 Krumbhaar, William Turnball. 117, 8outh 21 st Street, Philadelphia. 61, P.M., 251. May, 1888. 

269 Lake, William. 11, St. Julian’s Farm Road, West Norwood, S.E., London. 131, P.M. P.Pr.GJS.., 

Comwall. May, 1887. 

270 Lambert, Richard. P.O.B., 872, New Orleans, U.S.A. 69, P.M. Assistant Grand Secretary of 

Grand Lodge, and Grand High Priest of Grand Chapter of Louislana. Local Seore- 
tary for Looisiana. Jane, 1887. 

271 Lane, Charles 8heriff. Newstead House, West HarUepool, Durham. 764, 1862, P.M., 764, P.Z. 

PTr.GJD. and PFr.Q.Sw.B. (R~A.), Durham. Maroh, 1888. 

272 Lancaster, George Felton. Admiralty Cottage, Forton, Gosport. 903, 1990, 2153. P.M. 342, 903, 

1428, P.Z., PTr.G.R., P.Pr.GJ., Hants and Isle of Wight. May, 1887. 

273 Last, John Thomas. 9, Belle Vue, Bradford. 378. Maroh, 1887. 

274 Lawrenoe, General Samaei Crocker. Maeonie Temple, Boston, Massachusetts, U.3~A. Past G rand 

M aster of Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. March, 1888. 
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276 Lawson, Thomas Hann. Hili Top, Armley, Leede. 600, 600. 

'276 Laxton, Frederiok. Nexclands, Brigkouse, Yorkshire. 1301, P.M, 275, P.Z., PJrJ. M&rch, 1888. 

277 Lazarus, Abraham. 45, Qore Road, South Hackney, E., London. 1278, P.M. Maj, 1888. 

278 Le Feuvre, John Emilins. J.P. 1, Waterloo Place, Southampton. 130, P.M. Dep.P.R.G.M. 

Pr.G.H. Hant t and Isle o/ Wight. Past Grand Deacon and Paat Grand Sword 
Bearer, (R.A.), England. September, 1887. 

279 Lemon, Rey. Thomas William, M.A., S.C.L. Matley, Plymouth. 70, 189, 223, 1071, 1206, 2026, P.M. 

70, 189, 223, 494, 2025, P.Z. P.Pr.G.Ch., P.Pr.O.W., PJrG.Prin.Soj., Pr.G.H., Devonshire. 

280 Lewls, Harold. Mereury Office, Bristol. 686. Fobruary, 1887. 

281 Locklng, George Henrj. Pontefract, Yorkshire. 910, P.M., 495, P.Z. March, 1888. 

282 Lockwood, Thomas W. F.R.I.B.A. 80, Foregate Street, Chester. 425, P.M., P.Pr.G. 8up. W. Cheshire. 

March, 1888. 

283 Logan, William. Langley Parie, Durham. 124, 2135, P.M. P.Pr.G.R. Burham. Februa rj, 1887. 

284 Lovegrove, Henrj. F.S.I., A.R.I.B.A., 26, Budge Bow, Cannon Street, E.C., London. 1507, 1777, 

1949, 2048, P.M., 72, 1549, P.Z., P.Pr.G.S.W. and Pr.G.Treas. (R.A.), Middlesez. Nov., 1887. 

285 Lupton, William Charles. Cheapeide, Bradford. 974 P.M., 302, P.Z., P.Pr.D.G., West Yorks. 

March, 1888. 

286 Lyte, JoshnaL. Lancaster, Penneylvania, U.S.A. 43, P.M. September. 1888. 

287 MacCalla, Clifford Pani. Editor of “ Eejatono." 237, Docle Street, Philadelphia, U.8.A. 677, P.M. 

Deputy Grand Mas ter, Grand Lodge of Pennsylvanla, Febrnarj, 1887. 

288 MacClenachan, C. T. 31, Chambers Street, New York, TJ.8.A. 271, P.M., Representatlve of G.L 

of Pennsylvanla at G.L. of New York. Maj, 1887. 

289 MacConnaohy, John. Hong Kong. 80, 190 (S.C.), 80, 363 ( I.C .) 

290 Macdougall, Hamilton C. 24, 8ummeri Street, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 21. March, 1888. 

291 Mackay, Edward. 32, Forster Square, Bradford, Yorks. 600. Maj, 1888. 

292 Mackenzle, Allan. 17, St. Andrew’s Square, Edinlurgh. 2, P.M., 56, P.Z., Grand Steward, 

Scotland. November, 1888. 

293 Nlackey, John Brant. 2, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 257, 319. October, 1888. 

294 MacNalr, Thomas S. Hazleton, Penneylvania, U.S.A. 242, P.M., 181, P.H.P., Paat Deputy Grand 

Maeter, Pennsylvanla. Maj, 1887. 

295 MaoNaught, Thomas. Kimherley, South Africa. 1409. 

296 Maitland, William. Colombo, Ceylon. 464, 2170, 116, (I.C.), P.M. March, 1888. 

237 Markham, Commodre Albert Hasting, C.B., &C. H.M.8. Active, Training Squadron, Portsmouth. 251. 

298 Martin, 8idnej. Darham Lodge, Watford, Hertfordehire. 404, P.M., Pr.G.D., Hertfordehire. 

Maj, 1888. 

299 Mason, Charles Letch. 1 , Moorland Terrace, Leeds. 304, 2069, P.M., PJr.G.Treat., P. Pr.G.H., West 

Yorks. Jnne, 1887. 

300 Maaon, J. J. Grand Lodge of Canada, Grand Sec.’s Office, Hamilton, Ontario. Grand Seoretary of 

the Grand Lodge of Canada. March, 1888. 

301 Maaon, John William. Church Street, Pietermaritsburg, Natcd. 956. November, 1888. 

302 Maasle, E. J. Chwrch Street, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 1513, P.M. Jannarj, 1888. 

303 Maa8on, David Parkes. Murrei, Punjab, E.I. 1960. PJ)is.G.Treas., Punjah. Jnne, 1888. 

304 Mather, David. Kimherley, South Africa. 521, P.M. Jnne, 1888. 

. 805 Matler, Charles Fitzgerald. 8a, Red Liem, Square, W.C., London. Past Grand Sword Bearer, 
England. Jnne, 1888, 

306 Maughan, Veargitt W. 13, Goulton Road, Clapton, E., London. 357. March, 1887. 

307 Mayner y Ros, JosA 89, Eaet Street, Kingston, Jamaica. P.M., P.Vis.G.Sec., PJ)is.G.W., P.Dis.G.2., 

P.Die.G.Sc.E., Jamaica. September, 1887. 

308 Mead, Colonei J. Red Hili, Surrey. Ib71. September, 1887. 

309 Meara, Arthur. Herberton, Northern Queensland, Australia. 1978, P.M., P.Dis.G.St., P.Dis.G.SB., 

Queensland. March, 188S. 

310 Mendel88ohn, Sidnej. Kimherley, South Africa. 1409. 

311 Meyer, Charles E. 1717, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. Chalrman of Llbrary Commlttee 

ofthe Grand Lodge and Past Grand High Prlest ofthe Grand Chapter of Penn* 
sylvanla. Februarj, 1887. 

312 Miles, Charles George. Port Elirabeth, Cape of Good Hope. 711. March, 1888. 

313 Monckman, Joseph Woodhead. 19, Charles Street, Bradford. 1018, P.M., 600, P.Z., P.PrR.C. 

(Craft), P.Pr. Soj. ( R.A. ), West Yorks. Marcb, 1888. 

311 Morgan, W. Wray. Editor and Proprietor of “Freemasons’ Chronicle.” Belviders Works, Hermes Edi, 
Pentonville, N., London. 211, P.M. November, 1887. 

315 Morris, Richard, M.A„ LL.D. Lordship Lanc, Woodgreen, N., London. Head Maeter of the Bojsl 
Masonio Benevolcnt Institution for Bojb. November, 1887. 
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•316 Morrlson, Robert. 96, Napiershall Street, Olasgow, N.B. 413, Dep.M., 50, P.Z. October, 1838. 

317 Mortlmer, G. F. W. Chirk Lodge, Romsey, Hampehire. 1112, P.M. P.Pt.Q.W., Hampshire and Isle 

of Wight. Jannary, 1888. 

318 Mouat, Charles. Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 711, P.M., P.Dis.O.W., Eaetern Div., South Africa. 

May, 1887. 

819 Mugglestone, John Thomas. Darlcy Street, Bradford. 600. May, 1888. 

820 Myera, Reverend E. M. Petersburg. Virginia, U.S.A. Petersburg Lodge and Chapter. PJPr.O.Ch., 

(S.C.), Melboume. March, 1888. 

821 Mylchreest, Joseph. Peel, Isle of Man. Peaco and Harmony Lodge (D.C.), Cape. 

322 Newman, Henry Field. 16, High Street, Shreicsbury, Salop. 114. October, 1888. 

823 Newton, James. 23, Silverwell Street, Bolton, Lancashire. 37, P.M., P.Pr.OJ)., Pr.O.A.Sec., Bast 

Lancashire. Febrnary, 1887. 

824 Nlppel, Professor Pierre. Neuchatel, Switzerland. Loge Bonoe Harmonie. Febrnary, 1887. 

826 Norfolk, Thomas. 68, Southfield 8quare, Bradford, 600. Jannary, 1888. 

326 Norman, George. 9, Clarcnce Street, Chcltenham, Oloucestershire. 24S, P.M., 82, P,Z., P.Pr.O.R. 
Pr.O.So., Oloucestershire. May, 1888. 

827 Norton, Jaoob. 419, Washington Street, Boston, U.8.A. 388. November, 1887. 

828 Nott, William. Devizes, Wiltshire. (563, P.M.., 632, P.Z. , P.Pr.Q.W., P.Pr.G.H., Pr. O.Treas. (R.A.), 

Wiltshire. September, 1887. 

329 Olsen, Terer. Bong Konq. 618 (LC.) October, 18S8. 

380 Orde-Powlett, Lient.-Col. the Hon. W. T. Wensley Hali, Wensley, Yorlshire. 123, P.M., Dep.Pr.O.M., 
North and East Yorks. Paat Grand Warden, England. 

831 Owen, Captain Henry. Lansdowne House, Qucens Park, Southampton. 398 (S.C.) November, 1888. 
382 Owen, Herbert Charles. Compton, Wolverhampton. 626, P.M. M&roh, 1888. 

333 Oxland, Rev. John Oxlev, J.P., F.R.G.S., etc. Rector of Clydesdale, East Oriqualand, South Africa. 

1206, 1886, 2113,'P.M., Dis.O.Chap., Natal. May, 1888. 

334 Palk-Grlffln, Richard. Padstow, Comwall. 1785. October, 1888. 

385 Palmer, Rev. James Nelson. Bembridge, Brading, Isle of Wight. 10, 367, 498, 1990, P.M., 175. P-Z-, 
P.Pr.Q.W., P.PrJ., Hants and Isle of Wight. Paat Grand Chaplaln and Pa8t Principal 
Sojourner, England. November, 1888. 

836 Partridge, Samaei Steads. Leicester. 523, 1660, P.M., 279, 1560, P.Z., Dep.Pr.O.M., Pr.Q.H., 

Leicester and Rutland. Paat Grand Aaalstant Director of Ceremonias, Paat Grand 
Sword Bearer (R.A,), England. 

837 Pateraon, William Sloigh. 100, Reade Street, New York, U.S.A. May, 1888. 

838 Paton, John Roper. 98, West Oeorge Street, Glasgoio. NJB. 31, Dep.M., 50, P.Z. Jane, 1888. 

839 Pattlnson, Thomas Henry. 20, Westfield Tetrace, Baildon, Shipley, Torks. 1545, 600. March, 1888 

840 Patton, Thomas R. Masonic Temple, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 121, P.M. Grand Treaaurer of Grand 

Lodge and Grand Chapter of PennsylvanJa. May, 1887. 

841 Pearce, Gilbert R. MeUxmear House, Hayle, Comwall. 469, P.M., Pr.O.W., Comwall. Librari&n of 

Coombe Masonio Library, Hayle. March, 1887. 

342 Peek, Rev. R. Sweffling, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 565, 936, 869, P.M., Pr.Q.Ch., Sujfolk. May, 1888. 

843 Perk8, Thomas. Kimberley, South Africa. 1417. May, 1888. 

844 Perry, Captain S., R.A. The Orange, Bollymena, Ireland. 431. March, 1888. 

845 Petera, Frederiok William. Kimberley, South Africa. 

346 Petere, Herbert William. Kimberley, South Africa. 1409, P.M. Jane, 1888. 

847 Plnckard, George Josiah. P.O.B., 1759, New Orleans, U.S.A. 72, P.M., Representatlve of Grand 
Lodge of England at Grand Lodge of Louislana. May, 1887. 

348 Poore, Thomas. 151, Wirtemberg Street, Clapham, S.W., London. 720, P.M., 720, P.Z. May, 1887. 

349 Powell, Champney. The Elms, Dixton, near Monmouth. 467, F.M., PPr.O.St., Monmouth. May, 

1888. 

360 Powell, F. A., A.R.I.B.A. 200, Kcnnington Park Road, 8.E., London. 457, P.M., Pr.O.W., Monmouth- 
shire. November, 1887. 

351 Prlngle, Colonei Sir Norman William Drummond, Bart. United Service Club, Pali Mali, 8.W., 
London. 92, 278. May, 1887. 

852 Purey.Cust, the Yery Rev. Arthnr Peroeval, Dean of York. The Deanery, York. 236, 691, P.M. 
Paat Grand Chaplaln, England. Jannary, 1888. 

858 Ranklng, D. Fearon, LL.D. Rockville, Merchiston, Edinlurgh. September, 1887. 

354 Raymond, Henry Francis. Avatton Villa, The Park, Yeov »{, Somersetshire . 829. Maroh, 1888. 
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855 Read, John. 49, Somerleyton Road. Brixton, 8.W., London. 720, 21 •’ , r 20, F.Z., PPr.G.O., 

Middlesex. September, 1887. 

856 Reed, Captain George Henry Baynes, R.N. Tehidy Terrace, Falmouth, Comwall. 75,P.M., P.Pr.G.SwB. 

Comwall. March, 1888. 

857 Renzy, T. G. de. Exchange Court, Dunedin, New Zealand. 844. May, 1888. 

358 Reynolds, Captain Cecil Edwards, R. A. HongKong. 488, 1165, 1311, P.M., 488, 1165. October, 1888, 

359 Richards, George, Kimberley, South, Africa. 1574, P.M., 7 074, Z., October, 1888. 

360 Rlchardson, Stephen. 135, Wirtemburg Street, Clapham, London, 8.W, 183, P.M. Febrnary, 1887. 

361 Rlddlford, Henry. Huntingdon, West Virginia, U.8.A. 231, 27, K. May, 1887. 

362 Rlley, Thomaa. Charles Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 600, P.M., COO, 1001, P.Z., March, 1888. 

363 RobertS, Anstin. 20, Park View, Halifax, Yorkshire. 307, 448, P.M., 61, 448, P.Z. March, 1888. 

364 RobertS, Richard Miles. Kimberley, 8outh Africa. 1574, P.M., P.Dis.O.W., Griqualand. Oct., 1888. 

865 Robertson, Rev. Arthnr George Lennoz, San Josd de Flores, Buenos Ayres. 617, 617, Dis.G.Ch., 

Argentine Republic. September, 1887. 

866 Robertson, J. Ros*. 65, King 8treet, W., Toronto, Canada. 22, 869, P.M., P.Dep.Dis.G.St., P.O.8.W., 

P.O.Dis.Sup., P.O.Sc.N. Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Canada. 
March, 1888. 

867 Robins, Rev. James W., D.D. 1821, De Laney Place, Philadelphia, U.8J. 121, P.M. Grand 

Chaplain, Pennsylvanla. May, 1887. 

368 Roblnson, John Chesworth. The Elms, Mollington, Chester. 425, P.M., 426, P.Z., PPr.GJ)., PJPr.OJ. 

Cheshire. Febrnary, 1887. 

369 Ronaldson, Rev. W. Caversham, Dunedin, New Zealand. 844, P.M. May, 1888. 

370 Roome, General Charles. Masonic Temple, 23 rd Street (Sth Avenue, New York, U.8.A. Past Grand 

Master of the Grand Lodge of New York. May, 1887. 

371 Rowley, Walter, M.I.C.E. Alderhill, Meanwood, Leeds, Yorkt. 289. March, 1888. 

872 Roy, Robert. 83, Kensington Qardens Square, W., London. 1118, 1492, P.M., 1118, P.Pr.G.Pt., Cam- 

bridgeshire. November, 1888. 

873 Rush, D. B. The Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. Jane, 1888. 

374 Rymer, J. Sykes. Moat Bridge, York. 236, P.M., 236, P.Z., P.Pr.G.R., P.G.E., North and East York- 
shire. November, 1888. 


375 Sadler, Henry. Freemasons’ Hali, Oreet Queen Street, W.C., London. Grand Tyler and Sub. 

Llbrarlan, Grand Lodge of Engiand. Febrnary, 1887. 

376 Sartaln, John. 728, Sansom Street, Philadelphia, V.SJL. P.M. May, 1887. 

377 Saunders, John. 8ea Cliff Home, near Cape Town, South Africa. 398, 420 (S.C.), P.M., P.Pr.G.Sup., 

Cape of Good Hope (S.C.) October, 1888. 

378 Saunders, Sibert. The Bank, Whitstable, Kent. 1915, W.M. November, 1887. 

879 Saunders, William. P.O.B., 41, Grand Haven, Michigan, U.8.A. 139, P.M. May, 1887. 

880 Savage, John W. 126, South 4 th Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 628. October, 1888. 

381 Schott, Charles Jaoob. 36, Richmond Road, Bradford, Yorks. 802, 302. November, 1888. 

382 Schultz, Edward T. 11, South Howard Street, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S,A. 13, P.M. Past Grand 

Warden and Past Deputy Grand Hlgh Priest, Maryland. Jnne, 1888. 

883 Soott, William George. Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 1, P.M., Past Deputy Grand Master, 
Grand Llbrarlan, and Grand Secretary, Grand Lodge of Manitoba. May, 1887. 

384 Soratchley, Rev. Charles Edward, M.A. Rectory, Barkly West, Bouth Africa. 1417. October, 1888. 
885 Selzer, Andreas. Delporfs Hope, Griqualand, South Africa. 1417, P.M., 1417, Z. October, 1888. 

386 Shaokles, George Lawrenoa. 7, Lmd of Green Ginger, Hull. 1511, P.M., 1511, P.Z., P.Pr.GJ)., 

P.Pr.G.R., North and East Yorkshire. Local Secretary for the North and East Kidings of 
Yorkshire. May, 1887. 

387 Shearman, John. 126, Felhwt Road, South Hampstead, N.W., London. 1146, W.M. Pr.G.W. 

Dorsetshire. Jnne, 1888. 

388 Slllitoe, James Hili. 7, Regent Road, Birkdale, Southport, Lancashire. 317, 645, P.M., 42, 116, 126, 

317, 645, 1387, P.Z., P.Pr.G.D.C., P. Pr.G.W., P.Pr.GJ., Pr.GH., East Lancashire. Past 
Grand Standard Bearer and Past Grand Deputy Director of Ceremonles (RA). 
Engiand. May, 1838. 

389 Slmmonds, Professor Peter Lnnd, F.L.S., F.R.C.I., etc. 85, Finborough Road, South Kensington, W., 

London. 141, 654, 1159, P.M., 554, 1159, P.Z. Past Grand Steward, Engiand. Jamuuy, 
1888. 

390 Slmonsen, Joseph Heimann. St. Ktobmagergade 14, Copenhagen. Lodge znr Brnderkette, Hamburg. 

Local Secretary for Denmark. Jnne, 1887. 

391 Simpers, Robert N. 131, South Sth 8treet, Philadelphia, TJ.S.A. 493. September, 1887. 

892 Stngleton, William R. Mosonie Temple, 909, F. Street, N.W„ Washington, TJ.S.A. Grand Secretary 
ofthe Grand Lodge of the Dlstriotof Columbia. September, 1887. 
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.393 Smlth, Albert C. 24 and 26, Tremont Street, Boston, Maisachusetis. U.8.A. Joseph Warren Lodge, 
Past Grand High Priest, Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Massachusetts, 

394 Smlth, Benjamin Arthnr, M.A, Fountain Caurt, Temple, E.C., London. 523, P.M., 1580, P.Pr.G.BtdJ}., 

Leicester and Rutland. May, 1888. 

395 Smlth, John. High Street, Goldstream, N.B., 25, 280, P.M., 10. November, 1888. 

896 Smlth, Thomas Lamb. Holly Lodge, Britannia Square, Worceaier. 280, 1247, P.M., P.Pr.G.D., 
Worcestershire. September, 1887. 

397 Smlthies, William Edward. The Cross, Elland, Yorlcehire. 1231, P.M. October, 1888. 

398 Smyth, Thomas Adger. Gharleston, South Carolina, U.8.A. 4, P.M. Grand Master, Grand 

Lodge, and Past Grand High Priest, Grand Chapter of South Carolina. May, 1887. 

399 Solomon, Solomon Temple. Public Library, Kimberley, South Africa. 1409, P.M. May, 1888. 

400 Stanley, Frederick. 6, Clifton Qardens, Margate. 127. May, 1888. 

401 Starkey, John W. Gas Office, La Yaletta, Malta. 349, P.M ,, P.Dis.G.See., Malta. Jannary, 1888. 

402 Steer, H. A. 73, High Street, Rhyl. 1674, P.M., P.Pr.G.D.C., North Wales. January, 1888. 

408 Stewart, William Edward, F.R.C.S. 16, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W., London. 143, P.M., 
Pr.G.W., Buckinghamskire and Berkshire. Past Grand Assistant Director of Cere. 
monles, and Past Grand Sword Bearer (R.A.), England. Jannary, 1888. 

404 Stooker, Anthony Eugene, A.M., M.D. 2,212, Fitzwater Street, Philadelphia, U.8.A. 

405 Stokes, Horaee A. Ohio Soldiers’ and Bailors' Orphans' Home, Xenia, Ohio, V.S.A. 406. May, 1888. 

406 Stopher, Thomas. Fair Lea, Winchester, Hampshire. 76, P.M., 62, P.Z., P.Pr.G.W., Hampshire and 

Isle of Wight. Jannary, 1888. 

407 Storr, Edwin. Robey Villa, Myddleton Road, Homsey, H., London. 167, P.M., 704 749, P.Z. March, 

1888. 

408 Stott, Alfred. Owler In ga Mill, Brighouse, Yorks. 1201, P.M., 61, 276. March, 1888. 

409 Straaser, Solomon. 9 and 11, Qreen Street, Albany, New York, U.S.A. 8, W.M., 6. November, 1888. 

410 Stringer, H. L. Hong Kong, China. 1341, W.M., 1341, Dis.Q.O., Hong Hong and South China. 

Jnne, 1888. 

411 Swlft, Henry. Kimberley, South Africa. 1409. Jnne, 1888. 

412 Swlthenbank, John Swaine. Exchange Buildings, Bradford, Yorks, 1648, P.M., 600. Nov. 1888. 

413 Tanqueray, Arthnr Charles. Brewery House, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., London. 33,33, Jnne, 1888. 

414 Taylor, John. The Belgrave Pharmacy, Torquay. H28, 1402. Jannary, 1888. 

415 Taylor, George. Bracebridge House, Kidderminster, Worcestershire. 377, 560, 1874, P.M., 377, P.Z., 

P.Pr.G.W., Pr.G.Sec., Worcestershire. November, 1888. 

416 Tempele, Pierre. Avenue Louise, 2, Brussels. Member of the Grand Orlent and Supreme 

Council of Belgium. May, 1887. 

417 Terry, James. Secretary of the Boyal Masonio Benevolent Institntion. Freemasons' HaU, Great 

Queen Street, London, W.C. Past Grand Standard Bearer, England. Jnne, 1888. 

418 Te88eyman, William. Land of Green Ginger, Hull. 67, P.M., P.Pr.G.Sup.W., N. and E. Yorkshire. 

May, 1887. 

419 Thomas, John Bnrritt. Longlands, Vaal River, South Africa. 1417. October, 1888, 

420 Thomas, Frederick William. Alverton, Cambome, Comwall. 450, 1544. November, 1887. 

421 Thompson, John Bae Menides. York, Western Australia. 2118, F.M., Dis.Q.D., West Australia. 

November, 1887. 

422 Thompson, J. W. Howard. Devereux Chambers, Temple, E.C., London. 165. March, 1888. 

423 Thompson, William Edmund, jnnr. Morton, Delaware Co., Pennsylvania, U.S-A. 168, P.M., 251. 

May, 1888. 

424 Todd, Joseph. Registry House, Duncombe Place, York. 236, P.M., P.Pr.G.R., P.Pr.G.W., North and 

East Yorkshire. Febrnary, 1887. 

425 Tracy, Nathaniel. 27, Westgate Street, Ipstoich, Suffolk. 870, P.M., P.Pr.G.W., Pr.Q.Sec., Suffolk. 

September, 1887. 

426 Travere-Drapes, G. F. Rangoon, Burma. 646, 832, 1268, P.M,, 646, 832, 1268, P.Z., Dep.Dis.G.M., 

His.GJI., Burma. March, 1888. 

427 Treslse, Thomas Bickford. 9, Molesworth Road, Stoke, Devonport. 1136. May, 1888. 

428 Treves, George. Oldridge Road, Balham, 8.W., London. 720, P.M., 720. September, 1887. 

429 Trevor-Smith, James Warren. Barkly West, South Africa. 1417. Jannary, 1888. 

430 Trlstram, Rev. Henry Baker, D.D., F.R.S. The CoUege, Durham. Dep.Pr.G.M., Durham. Past 

Grand Chaplaln, England, Febrnary, 1887. 

431 Turner, John William. 27, Water Street, Hudderefield, Yorkshire. 521, 1468, 1783, P.M., 290, 621, 

P.Z., Pr.GJ)., P.Pr.G.Sw.B. (R.A.), West Yorks. November, 1888. 

432 Valllant, John P., LL.D. The Hague, Holi and. Lodge L'Union Boyale. P.M. Grand 8ecretary 

of the Grand Orlent ofthe Netherlands. Jnne, 1888. 
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433 Vassar-Smlth, Richard Yassar. Charlton Parie, Cheltenham. 82, 246, 839, P.M ^82, 889, P.Z n 

Dep.Pr.Q.M. ff Pr.G.H., Gloucestershire. November, 1888. 

434 Vernon, W. Frederick. Bowmont Home, Kelso, N.B. 38, P.M., PJ)ep.Pr.GM. January, 1888. 

435 Vlvian, Hngh Phillips. Pengegon Houee, Cambome, Comwall. 589, 1544, P.M., 450. P.Pr.Q.W., 

Comwall. September, 1887. 

436 Vizard, Major-General W. J. Enderby Houee, Durii ey, Gloucestershire. 761, W.M. Marcb, 1888. 

437 Wade, Henry Greensmith. Liverpool Street, Auckland, New Zealand. 689, P.M., 348 (I.C.), P.K. 

Dii.G.Sec., Auekland. June, 1888. 

438 Waidron, Frederiok Hemingway. Newhaven, Connectirut, U.S.A. 79, P.M. Paat Grand M aster, 

Grand Lodge of Connectlcut. October, 1888. 

439 Walker, Alfred William. York and East Riding Bank, MaXton, Yorkshtre . 660, P.M. May, 1888. 

440 Walker, Stephen James. Penn Tielde, Wolverhampton. 418, 1838, P.M., PPr.G.W., P.Pr.GH., 

Staffordshire. March, 1888. 

441 Walsh, Albert. 'Pori Elixabeth, South Africa. 711, P.M., PDis.GD. East Div., South Africa. 

Jane, 1887. 

442 Waltere, A. H. Johnstoum, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 638. May, 1887. 

443 Ward, Dr. Charles Samuel. 18, West 30th Street, New York. 8. Jazmary, 1888. 

444 Wateon, William. 28, East Parade, Leeds. 61, 2069, P.M. February, 1887. 

445 Webb, Frederick Owen. Ice Establishment,Port of Spain, Trinidad. 251 (S.C). November, 1888. 

446 Weichans, George Beuben. Laneaster, Pennsylvanta, U.S.A. 43, P.M., 43, P.H.P. Jane, 1888. 

447 Wells, Harry. Northumberland Court, Blackett Street, Neiocastle-on-Tyne. 1676, P.M. P.G-A.D.C., 

Northumberland. February, 1887. 

448 Welsman, John Bobert. Simon Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 600, P.M., 600, P.Z. March, 1888. 

449 Wheeler, Joseph Kellogg. Eartford, Gonnecticut, U.S.A. 4. Grand Secretary, Grand Lodge of 

Connectlcut. May, 1888. 

450 Whlteley, Frederiok. ComMarket, Halifax, Yorkshtre. 61, 448, P.M., B1„ P.Z. Marcb, 1888. 

451 Whitley, Edward. Mem. B.I. Comwall. Penarth Hou.se, Truro, Comwall. 1529, P-Pr.G.O. (R.A.), 

Comwall. Looal Seoretary for the Pro vince of Comwall. March, 1887. 

462 Wlarda, Karl. Pori Elizabeth, South Africa. 711. June, 1886. 

468 Wlcks, Henry John. 56, Milkwood Boad, He me Hili, S.E., London. 1269, P.M., 1269, Z. Maroh, 
1888. 

464 Williams, T. B. St. Andrew’s, Qtceen’e Crescent, Southsea. 267, P.M., P.Pr.Q. W., Hampshire. 

October, 1888. 

465 Willlamson, Capt. William Blizzard, J.P. Bunny View, Battenhall, Worcester. 629, P.M, 280, Z., 

PPr.G.W., Worcestershire. May, 1888. 

456 Wlllmott, John. Hong Kong. 525, 625. October, 1888 

467 Wlikinson, Samuel Blaze. 32, Hazelwood Eoad, Northampton. 360. November, 1888. 

458 Wllklnson-Plmbury, Charles James. 60, Marmora Boad, Honor Oak, London, S.E. 66, 1997. 

March, 1887. 

459 Wllson, Alexander. 66, Pountainhall Boad, Aberdeen. 93, 155. November, 1888. 

460 Wllson, Bobert Fisher. Kimberle y, Bouth Africa. 591 (S.C.) June, 1888. 

461 Wllson, Thomas William. 7, Bootham, York. 236. May, 1888. 

462 Wood, Bev. Charles Henton, M.A. 13, Tichbome Street, Leicester. 1660, P.M., 279, P.Z., PJPr.G.Ch., 

P.Pr.Q.W., P.Pr.G.R., Pr.Q.8ec., Pr.G.8c.E., Leicester and Butland. March, 1888. 

463 Wood, Bev. John George. Freeman Lodge, St. Peteris, Kent. 194, 340, 478, 1209, P.M., 21, 340, P.Z., 

P.Pr.G.Ch., Oxfordshire. October, 1888. 

464 Wood, Frederick, Bostol Hili School, Abbey Wood, Kent. 1973, P.M., 1973, P.Z. Jane, 1888. 

465 Woodman, William Bobert, M.D. St. Albane, 23, Greville Boad, Maida Vale, N.W., London, 83, 66, 

441, P.M., 33, 444, P.Z., Past Grand Sword Bearer, England. June, 1887. 

466 Wooilan, Frank Montgomery. Kimberley, South Africa. 1574. 

467 Wray, Samuel W, 137 , Price Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 121, P.M. September, 1887. 

468 Yarker, John. Burton Boad, Withington, near Manchester. 163, 463, P.M., 163, 463, P.Z. May, 1887. 

469 Young, James. 60, Hazlehurst Street, Daisy Hili, Bradford. 1645. October, 1888. 
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RESIGNED. 

Burghardt, Frederick. Coennem an der Saal. 
Down, Eras E. Shajtesbury, Doreet. 

Nicholl, William, Manchetter 


DEGEASED. 

Brockbank, George Parker. Late of Bolton, Lancashire. 2nd Jane, 1888 . 
Levey, Jogeph M. Late of New York. 20th August, 1888. 

Mlxaell, Jogeph, M.A., Ph.D. Late of Easton Pennsylvania. 7th Jnly, 1888. 


JOINED THE LODGE. 

BUPfoPd -Hancock, Hon. Sir H. J. Qibraltar. 8th September, 1887. 
Kelly, William. Leiceater. 8th November, 1887. 

Kupfereohmidt, Caesar. London. Proposed, 8th November, 1888. 
Macbean, Edward. Qlasgow. 4th May, 1888. 


Armagh 

Comwall 

Denmark 

Glasgow and Vicinity 
Hampsbire 

Eong Kong and South Chion 
Louimana 

Punjab 

South Africa, Eaatem Division 
South Africa, Wentern Division 
South Africa, Griqualand West 
South Africa, Natal 

Bomersetahire 

Shropshire and Staffordahire 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Yorkshire, North £ Eaat Bidings 
Yorkahire, West Bidiug 


LOCAL SECRETARIES. 

C. P. Cooper 
E. Forbes Whitley 

S. H. Simonsen 
E. Macbean 
Alex. Howell 

T. H. Girling 

B. Lambert, Assistant Grand 
Secretary 
H. J. Whymper 
J. E. Green 
Dr. H. W. Dieperink 
W. Hendersou 

Mr. Justice B. I. Finnemore, 
Dietrict Grand Master 
Benj. Cox 
J. Bodenham 
G. Bobertson 
G. L. Shaokles 
J.L. Atherton 


Steam Packet Quay, Dundalk 
Penarth Houee, Truro 
St. Kiobmagergade, 14, Copenhagen 
97, Hili St., Garnet Hili, Glasgow 
Talfourd House, Elm Grove, Southeea 
Hong Kong 
New Orleans 

Gora Gnlly, K.L 
Cradock, Cape 

So merset West, Cape Colony 

Hebron 

Durban 

1 , Hope Yillas, Weeton-super-Mare 
Edgmond, Newport, Salop 
Welpngton, N.Z. 

7, Land of Green Ginger, Hnll 
21, FairSeld Eoad, Bradford 


STATED MEEEINGS OF 

Friday, the 4th January 
Friday, the lst March 
Friday, the 3rd May 


THE LODGE IN 1889. 

Monday, the 24th June 
Friday, the 4th October 
Friday, the 8th November 





iwtoirg. 

— — + 


ENGLAND. 

Bristol, 11, 280. 

Cambpldgeahlre, Cambridge, 67. 

Cheshlre, Birkenbead, 6, Chester, 167, 282, 368. 

CoPnwail, Catnborne, 420, 435; Faloioutb, 356; 

Hayle, 18, 841 ; Padstow, 334 ; St. Austell, 
233, St. Colnmb, 40; Truro, 14, 451. 

Derbyshlre, Derby, 10. 

Devonshlne, Ashbnrton, 147; Devonport, 427 ; Ply- 
month, 279; Torqnay, 8, 16, 84, 125, 414. 

Doraetshlre, Beamingter, 33 ; Evershott, 79 ; Poole, 
229; Wimborne, 21, 120. 

Dupham, Dnrham, 283, 430; West Hartlepool, 271. 

Essex, Brentwood, 131. 
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